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DcRiso  the  last  ten  years  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has  been  powerfully  drawn  to  the  Hubjoct  of  their  constitutions,  and 
within  the  last  five  years  eleven  State  Conventions  have  been  held,  for  the 
formation  of  eleven  constitutions,  for  eleven  of  the  old  independent  states, 
vbile  many  other  states  are  still  agitating  the  question  ;  and  seven  con- 
ventions in  new  states  have  provided  as  many  new  constitutions  for  an 
equal  number  of  new  independent  sovereignties.  In  all  these  constitu- 
tions many  improvements,  suggested  by  the  working  of  the  old  onesi, 
have  been  made  upon  the  instruments  ;  and  the  constitutions  of  the  new 
states,  having  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  old  ones,  contain  all 
the  "  latest  improvements"  adapted  to  the  new  state  of  thbgs.  The  old 
constitutions  which  have  been  revised  are  as  follows ; 
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Some  ofthese  instruments  were  of  venerable  dates,  and  had  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  political  experience  accumulated  in  half  a  century  of  self- 
government.  In  all  that  time  the  fierce  strife  of  parties  in  town,  county, 
state,  and  federal  elections,  have  conspired  to  interest  the  great  body  of  the 
peopleinque3tionsofgovcmment,and  to  impress  upon  them  in  a  greater  or 
lessdegree  the  theory  of  government,  continually  illustrated  in  its  practical 
administration.  The  power  has  thus  settled,  as  it  were,  more  firmly  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  who  are  more  fully  recognized  as  the  depository 
of  the  great  residuum  of  power.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
country  was  settled  by  colonists,  who  were  so  widely  separated  by  time 
and  distance  from  the  mother  country,  compelled  them  to  depend  upon 
themselves  for  local  government.  The  habit  being  thus  forced  upon  them, 
the  principles  of  government  were  evolved  from  the  daily  esperieoce  of 
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liiose  who  were  at  the  same  time  the  governors  and  the  governed.  By  the 
time  that  the  increase  of  population  oimpelled  the  meetings  of  delegaiea  to 
supersede  the  town  meetings  of  all  the  people,  the  electore  of  dujegatea 
were  as  well  versed  in  the  duties  of  legislatures  as  those  whom  they  elect- 
ed. But  it  became  obvious,  that  aa  the  people,  in  whom  the  whole  power 
rested,  and  who  exercised  it  in  town  meetings,  now  met  only  hy  delega- 
tioos,  diat  a  written  organic  law  should  exist  tut  the  guidance  of  those  de- 
legates, and  Virginia  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  nation  of  the  earth 
which  assembled  a  convention  of  its  most  sagacious  citizens,  to  draw  up 
an  instrument  which  was  to  form  a  fundamental  law  for  the  guidance  of 
legislation,  and  which  should  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  state, 
where  every  one  should  be  free  to  appeal  to  ita  teat.  This  example  was 
followed  by  all  Uie  other  slatosy  and  by  them  oollectiviily  certain  powers 
were  granted  to  form  a  central  governtnent ;  as  &r  as  those  powers  gu,  the 
p«at  residue  of  the  power  remaining  with  the  states.  All  the^e  state 
oonstitutions,  not  having  had  the  beaefit  of  much  experience,  ware  necea- 
Barily  imperfect.  That  of  the  fuderal  government  has  proved  the  be^t  of  all 
the  constitutions,  and  its  excellence  will  be  found,  probubly,  upon  strict  ana- 
lysis, to  rest  upon  the  limited  numherof  powers  gritnted  in  it,  and  the  preci' 
sion  with  which  the  remainder  are  reserved  to  the  several  states,  each  of 
which  has  apolitical  interest  in  jealously  guarding  the  line  of  its  own  rights. 
His  interest  was  actively  present  at  the  [urination  of  the  inatrunietit,  and 
was  the  conservative  principle  whieh,  by  compelling  precasion  in  the  spe- 
cification of  powers  granted  directly  to  the  fiideral  government,  and  those 
prohibited  to  the  states  by  the  federal  Constitution,  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  ita  durability.  The  powers  granted  in  it  are  important  and  well-de- 
fined, l^sy  are  kept  actively  in  operation,  and  are  of  a  nature  to  under- 
go very  little  change  in  the  lapse  of  time,  either  in  themselves  or  in  their 
relation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  operate. 

The  state  constitutions,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  such  opposing  out- 
side interests,  which  sought  actively  to  restrict  the  powers  which  the  Ie;;i9- 
latures  were  to  derive  from  them.  On  theother  hand,  the  politiciiini  who 
formed  the  conventions  sought  rather  to  aggregate  to  the  Ic^islntiire,  of 
which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  form  a  part,  or  from  which,  liy  pecu- 
liar combinations,  they  might  desire  honor  or  profit,  or  boih,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people,  more  pov^er  than  was  either  safe  or  proper.  In  pro- 
fessing to  divide  the  govcmments  into  the  three  leading  branches  nf  cxe- 
outive,  legislative,  and  judiciary,  they  aggregated  to  the  executive  the 
appointing  power,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  fancii-d  sct-urity 
which  was  to  be  derived  from  the  supposed  separation.  When  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  states  were  formed,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
or  what  might,  with  greater  propriety,  he  called  the"  war  of  resistance," 
English  ideas  of  government  beset  our  statesmen,  and  the  impitrhuK^  of 
separating  the  three  powers  of  government  was  every  where  admitted. 
When,  however,  a  constitution,  which  is  an  act  of  tha  puople  in  thoir 
original  character  of  sovereignty,  was  to  be  formed,  the  ewcutive,  or  law- 
executing  power  was  made  a  part  of  the  legislative  or  law-makinst  power, 
by  making  his  assent  necessary  fiir  a  bill  to  beeomo  a  law;  and  lo  hin\, 
also,  was  given  the  appointment  of  the  judges  who  were  to  expound  and 
execute  the  law,  under  his  superintendence.  Having  thus  not  only  the 
appointment  of  all  the  executive  officers  of  the  stHte,  the  number  of 
which  was  inoreased  at  the  expense  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people, 
and  also  of  the  judiciary,  who  were  to  administer  the  laws,  to  the  making 
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of  which  his  own  voice  was  necessary,  he  hp.ld  a  patronage,  which  violated 
Uie  principles  of  setf-governnient,  aad  which  tended  directly  to  the  conso- 
lidation of  all  the  powers  of  Eovemment  in  the  hands  of  one  of  its 
branches.  Gradually  the  evils  flowing  from  this  mingling  of  powers, 
whioh  never  would  have  taken  place  even  in  an  inexperienced  age,  had 
tile  people,  to  whom  all  the  powers  belonged,  Iteen  actively  protected 
when  conventions  met  to  confer  powers  upon  their  delegates,  have  be- 
come manifest,  and  nearly  all  the  new  constitutions  have  placed  the  judi- 
ciary upon  its  true  ground  of  direct  responsibility  to  the  people  by  eleo- 
tion ;  and  has  also,  in  most  cases,  made  all  the  executive  officers,  both 
local  and  general,  elective.  The  executive  head  is  thus  severed  from  the 
judiciary,  and  his  powers  oircumsoribed  to  their  more  just  proportions,  as 
superintendent  of  the  administration  of  the  laws.  In  the  following  states, 
where  the  appointment  of  judge  was,  under  the  old  constitution,  in  tha 
hands  of  the  governor,  the  elective  principle  has  succeeded,  viz.,  in  New- 
Yorii,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New-Hampshire,  Michigan.  In  the 
following  the  elections  were  by  joint  ballot  of  (he  two  houses  of  law 
makers,  and  now  by  the  people — New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  In  the 
new  states  the  elective  principle  prevails,  and,  in  nearly  all  the  atatea 
where  the  judges  are  elective,  the  period  of  holding  office  is  liinited. 
To  the  same  extent  as  the  election  of  judges  has  been  restored  to  the 
people,  has  the  patronage  of  the  executive  been  shorn  of  the  appointment 
of  local  oRioers,  which  has  been  restored  to  the  people,  among  whom  and 
for  whom  their  duties  are  exercised.     By  these  means  the  three  powers  of 

Sovemment  have  become  more  efieotually  separated,  and  the  political  in- 
uence  of  the  executive  chief  much  diminished. 

Reform  baa  also  extended  to  the  law-malcing  branch,  and  the  powers 
and  influence  of  those  bodies  restrained.  For  a  long  time  the  doctrine 
was  Bouffht  to  be  inculcated,  that  as  the  immediate  representatives  of  Uie 
people,  the  Legislature  possessed  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  including 
the  granting  of  special  privileges — the  loaning  of  credits,  and  the  unlimited 
power  of  borrowing  money.  Experience  has  brought  with  it  the  neces- 
sity of  very  clearly  and  pointedly  forbidding  the  Legislature  to  exercise 
euch  powers — of  circumscribing  the  power  to  grant  charters,  and  depriving 
them  alt^ether  of  the  right  of  Ixirrowing  money  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. The  power  of  granting  special  privileges  to  corporsto  bodies — 
endowing  them  with  la^er  credit  and  less  liability  for  their  engagements 
than  is  permitted  to  individual  citizens,  thereby  building  up  a  powerful 
influence  adverse  to  impartial  legislation,  and  i^so  of  becoming  not  only 
a  monopoly  builder  of  public  works  upon  a  grand  scale,  but  the  source 
of  credit  for  corporate  companies  engaged  in  hazardous  speculations,  hove 
been  not  only  the  means  of  serious  pecuniary  loss  to  the  public  at  large, 
but  the  groundwork  of  political  influence,  on  which  has  been  reared  the 
fortunes  of  parties  and  cliques,  aided  by  a  scaffolding  of  corruption. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  one  need  but  review  the  history  of  bonking  in 
tfiis  state  for  the  last  half  oentury.  The  first  applications  for  bank  charters 
were  made  under  the  Constitution  of  1777.  Through  iJie  imperfections  of 
that  instrument — imperfections  which  sprang  entirely  from  the  inexperience 
of  those  who  drew  it,  and  of  those  by  whom  it  was  adopted — opportunities 
for  such  gross  and  flagrant  corruption  were  afforded,  tlist  on  three  different 
occasions  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  was  controlled  by  direct  and  une- 
quivocal bribery.  To  propitiate  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  snc^  scandals  in  our  legislation,  (he 
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Convention  -who  revised  the  ConsUtution  in  18S1,  gsve  the  subject  k  oar»- 
fill  examiiiKtioD.  He  result  was,  the  introduction  of  ■  olause  requiring 
the  assent  of  two-thirda  of  bolJi  Houses  to  create  a  moneyed  corporUint. 
Though  this  provisioD  taaj  have  prevented  much  impure  legislation,  jret 
the  remedial  priodple  had  only  been  approached,  not  reached.  Ibe  dde- 
gates  to  that  Convention  had  not  then  the  expcrioice  in  the  operaUon  ot 
special  legislation  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  furnished.  They  lit- 
tle dreamed  that  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  time  their  deliberations 
terminated,  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  disbuned  among  the  memben 
of  the  New-York  Legislature  in  purchasing  a  single  banking  privikg^~- 
that  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  New^York  city — which  since  failed,  in- 
volving the  public  in  great  loss ;  and  that  it  would  become  a  notorious 
&ct,  that  in  nearly  every  banking  institution  to  be  established  by  that 
body  for  the  next  twenty  years,  a  la^e  number  of  its  members  would 
have  a  deep  pecuniary  interest — that  they  would  be  the  first,  in  one  war 
or  another,  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  those  very  institutions  whiui 
they,  by  their  own  votes,  were  to  aid  in  creating. 

The  granting  of  these  charters,  which  were  to  exert  direct  influence  in 
their  several  localities,  was  an  effectual  means  of  organizing  political  sup- 
port to  the  granting  power,  coming  in  aid  of  the  appointment  of  lo4»l 
officers  and  the  vast  army  of  contractors,  brokers,  jobbers,  and  dependants, 
which  resulted  from  the  power  to  borrow  money  and  construct  public 
works,  formed  altogether  a  means  of  controlling  and  consolidating  power 
at  the  expense  of  towns  and  counties,  which  was  accumulating  strength 
daily,  until  it  even  set  at  defianoe  the  proviaioos  of  the  Constitution. 
llius  the  Constitution  of  1821  provided  that  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  should  be  requisite 
to  every  bill  granting  public  money  to  private  purposes.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  over  »3,000,000  of  state  bonds  were  granted  to  the  Erie  Rail- 
road by  a  simple  majority,  and  those  illegal  bonds  are  now  a  part  of 
the  state  debt.  In  order  to  legalize  them,  the  opinion  of  William  H, 
Seward  was  purchased  by  the  company  to  the  effect  that  the  Erie  Rail- 
Road  Company  is  not  a  private  company,  because  the  road  is  a  "long  one." 
The  learned  gentleman,  with  that  flimsy  sophistry  for  which  he  is  remark- 
able, dM  not,  however,  deflne  the  length  required  to  confer  publicity  upon  a 
private  road.  The  system  of  l(^-roIiing  for  diarters  and  loans  necessarily 
reached  a  culminating  point,  and  the  revulsion  of  1836-7  broke  down,  at  a 
ruinous  loss  to  the  people  of  the  state,  many  of  the  banks  which  had  ori- 
ginated ten  years  previously  in  political  corruption.  Amid  the  universal 
panic  and  loss  which  these  disasters  occasioned,  the  general  banking  law 
was  passed  April,  1838.  This  provided  that  any  number  of  persons  might 
prosecute  the  banking  business  At  any  time,  by  complying  with  certain  for- 
malities, and  depositing  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  state  securities,  which 
were  gradually,  under  the  spur  of  experience,  restricted  to  bonds  and  mort- 
g^es,  and  New- York  or  United  States  6  per  ct.  stocks,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  issued  by  them.  The  state  debt  had  al- 
ready reached  a  very  high  figu  re,  128,000,000,  and  works  had  been  projected 
by  speculators  which,  under  the  l<^-rolling  system,  were  entitied  to  75  mil- 
lions of  stAte  credits  to  aid  them.  The  means  of  paying  the  interest 
of  the  existing  debt  without  borrowing,  were  already  exhausted,  and 
direct  taxes,  with  a  suspension  of  all  state  works,  and  loans  of  credits, 
had  became  inevitable.  All  these  abuses  made  so  vivid  an  impre»- 
sioa  upon   the  public  mind,  that  they  became  a  leading  motive  for 
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nmmoning  the  Convention  which  formed  tihe  ConititutioD  of  1646 — 
which  iostrument  restnuna  the  Legislature  from  oontntoting  debta  or 
grantiiig  Bpeoial  charters  to  corporations,  allowing  it  to  enact  ooly  general 
laws  for  that  object.  In  relation  to  debts,  the  provisions  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Section  9.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  be  given  or  loan- 
ed CO,  or  in  aid  of  any  individaal  assaciation  or  corporation. 

Section  10.  The  state  may,  to  meet  CbbubI  deficits  or  failures  in  Tevennes, 
or  for  expenses  not  provided  for,  contract  debts,  bnt  sach  debts,  direct  and 
omtincent,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  afaall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one  mil- 
ticKi  of  dollars ;  and  the  moneys  arisine  from  ^e  loans  creating  ench  debts, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  whicn  they  were  obtained,  or  to  repay  the 
debt  so  contracted,  and  to  no  other  parpose  whatever. 

Scetian  11.  In  addition  to  the  above  limited  power  to  contract  debts,  the 
State  may  contract  debts  to  repel  invasion,  sappress  inanrTection,  or  defend 
the  elate  in  war;  bat  the  money  ariaing  from  the  contracting  of  such  debts 
shall  be  applied  1o  the  purpose  lor  which  it  was  raised,  or  to  repay  such  debts, 
and  to  no  other  parpose  whatever. 

SeeUen  12.  Except  the  debts  specified  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of 
this  article,  no  debt  ihall  be  hereefcer  ccntrscted  by  or  on  behalf  of  this  atate. 
nnless  such  debt  shall  be  authorized  by  a  law,  for  some  single  work  or  object, 
to  be  (listiactly  specified  therein ;  and  such  taw  shall  impose  and  provide  for 
the  collectiuu  of  a  direct  annaal  tax  to  pay,  and  snfficient  to  pay  tne  interest 
on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  of  sach 
debt  within  eighteen  years  from  the  time  of  the  contractmg  thereof. 

In  relation  to  corporations,  the  powers  are  thus  defined  : 

Section  1.  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  Isws  ;  bnt  shall  not  be 
erested  by  special  act,  except  for  mnnicipal  purposes,  and  in  cases  where,  in  the 
judgmeot  or  ifae  legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  attained 
nuder  general  laws.  All  general  lawssnd  specisl  sets  passed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  may  be  sltered  from  time  to  time,  or  repasled. 

Seelioa  2.  Daes  from  corporations  shall  be  secured  by  such  indindaal 
liability  of  the  corporators  and  other  means  ss  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sietion  3.  The  term  corporatiotis,  ss  used  io  this  article,  shsll  be  constrned 
to  include  all  sssociauoos  snd  joint-slocli  companies,  having  any  of  the  powers 
or  pi'WIIegea  of  corporations  not  possessed  by  individaali  or  partnerships-  And 
all  corporations  shsll  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be  snbject  to  be  soed,  in  all 
courts  in  like  cases  as  nstufsl  persons. 

Section  i.  The  jegislstare  sball  hsve  no  power  to  pssa  any  act  grauting  sny 
special  charier  (or  bnoking  parposea ;  but  corporations  or  aasoeiations  may  be 
formed  for  such  parpoies  under  general  laws. 

Section  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law  sanctioning  in 
any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  by  any 
person,  asBocint ion.  or  corporation,  istoing  bank-notes  of  any  description. 

Section  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  regiitry  of  all  bills  or 
notes,  iasned  or  put  in  circulation  ss  money,  snd  shall  require  ample  security 
for  the  redemption  of  the  same  in  apecie. 

Section  7.  The  stock-holders,  in  every  corponitloD  and  joint-stock  associstknt 
fbr  banking  pnrposes,  iseumg  bank-notea  or  any  kind  of  paper  credits  to  circu- 
late as  money,  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thonssad  eight  handred  and 
filty,  sball  be  iodividnslly  responsible,  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  ehsre  or 
shares  of  stock  ia  any  such  corporation  or  association,  for  ail  its  debts  sod  lia- 
bilities of  every  kind,  contracted  after  the  saidfirst  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

Iba  "  ample  security  "  here  required,  is  defined  to  be  tlie  bonds  and 
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morbtages  on  produotiTa  property,  worth  double  the  unount  in  New-York 
nnd  Uniteil  Statea  Btocka.  The  prog(«ss  of  banking,  under  the  preMoC 
Uw,  has  been  auoh  m  to  ftb>orb  nearly  all  these  eecuritiea,  and  to  raue  the 
price  of  the  lowest  available  deeoriptioDs  to  8  per  cent,  prexniuio.  But 
the  banlting  interest  is  an  immense  one,  and  the  demand  it  ureatea  fi>r 
stocks  for  securities  was  a  powerful  lever  in  enabling  the  party  in  power  to 
evade  the  above  apparently  suBidently  stringent  provisions  in  relation  to 
debt.  Thus,  inasmuch  as  that  the  canals  yield  nearly  9800,000  per 
Mmum,  in  excess  of  the  state  expenses,  interest  on  debt  and  sinkins  fund, 
and  the  constitution  permits  that  surplus  to  be  annually  appropriated  to  tlw 
enlai^ment.of  the  canals,  the  present  l^idature,  which,  in  truth  and  jttS' 
tioe,  has  command  only  of  the  surplus  of  the  present  year  for  which  it  ia 
elected,  undertakes  to  borrow  nine  millions  of  dollars,  on  pledge  of  the 
future  revenues,  which  may  not  exist,  and  which,  if  they  do,  are  under  the 
control  only  of  the  future  le^ataturea,  during  the  existence  of  which  they 
accrue.  So  palpable  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  on  such  terms, 
would  be  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  capitalists  to  take  the  scrip  so  issued  ; 
but  the  bank  interest,  which  is  compelled  to  find  security  for  notes  that  it 
ia  anxious  to  issue,  is  allowed  to  deposit  these  sorips,  which  prudent  cai^ 
talists  will  not  buy,  as  seourity  for  notes  issued  to  the  public.  Thus  ute 
eontracta  on  the  worica  are  given  to  partisans  of  the  so-called  "woolly- 
head  "  party  or  Seward-men,  who  receive  la  payment  these  scrips,  and 
sell  them  to  the  banks,  who  receive  for  them,  from  the  comptroller,  an 
equal  amount  of  notes  to  circulate  as  money.  This  latter  ia  circulated 
among  the  people,  who  will  ultimately  lose  it.  It  is  obvious  that  tbe 
existence  of  the  surplus,  on  which  the  issues  of  these  scrips  are  based,  de- 
pends upon  the  rates  of  tolls  and  the  amount  of  business  done ;  conse- 
quently it  is  Lo  the  power  of  the  next  le^lature  to  put  the  tolls  at  a  rate 
which  shall  yield  no  more  than  the  amoiint  of  money  appropriated  by 
the  constitution~-thuB  cutting  off  the  supposititious  surplus,  on  which  thu 
fraudulent  loan  is  based.  By  attempting,  through  this  violation  of  the 
constitution,  to  realize  the  surplus  of  ten  future  years  in  tbe  present  one, 
an  immense  political  patronage  is  derived  to  the  Seward  party,  who  alone 
enjoy  the  expenditure ;  and  these  persons,  including  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  openly  jeer  the  "silver-grays,"  or  old  whiga,  for  their  blind  folly 
in  aiding  them  to  procure  the  means  of  oonsolidatiog  their  power,  the 
aooompliahment  of  which  will  be  the  signal  for  ostracising  their  good- 
natured  friends.  That  Seward  party  has  its  origin  in  disregard  for  the 
fbderal  Constitution,  and  finds  its  support  in  violating  that  of  the  state. 

The  abuse  of  (his  debt-creating  power,  baa  been  the  fruitful  source  of 
evil  in  many  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  particulariy  in  Mississippi, 
where  the  term  "  repudiation,"  as  applied  to  state  debts,  has  its  origin,  in 
relation  to  the  bonds  of  that  state,  issued  In  violation  of  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  state  constitution;  and,  although  it  is  a  disgrace  to  that 
state  to  have  had  a  Legislature  which  would  wilfully  violate  the  terms  of 
the  instrum^it  whence  they  derived  their  powers,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  the 
people  that  they  would  not  sufier  their  oi^nic  laws  to  be  violated  with 
impunity.  If  New- York  is  now  di^raced  by  a  legislature  which  seeks  to 
obtain  money  for  party  purposes,  by  committing  a  fraud  upon  the  organic 
law,  the  people  will  know  how  to  punish  disobedient  servants  and  tbelr 
aecomplices. 

However  much  the  course  of  Mississippi  has  been  damored  against, 
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by  those  who  oppose  legisktive  accountability,  those  events  have  had  a 
powerful  impression  upon  the  public  mind  ;  and  all  the  constitution  a,  new 
and  revised,  contain  more  striogeat  restraints  upon  the  dtib [-contracting 
power.  As  an  instance  of  the  wide-spread  and  universal  jealousy  of  the 
legislative  action  in  this  matter,  we  append  the  debt  clauses  from  all  the 
Mw  constitutions : 

ooNSTmrnoMAL  restbaints  upow  fubuc  dhbtb. 

HiCBte&N. — Tbe  Lagislnture  ihnll  prorids  Tor  an  innaal  tHx,  sufficient,  with 
otber  rosoiircflB,  to  pnj  the  esTimnted  eijienscB  of  the  Stnte  GoverDineat.  the  ■□• 
terrst  of  ibe  stBls  debt,  nnd  such  dcficiflncy  is  mn;  occnr  In  tbe  resourcrB. 

The  stnte  mnj  contnict  dehli  to  rnert  deficiu  id  ret-eoue.  Such  debts  shall 
not  in  the  nggrefinte  nt  nny  one  lime  exceed  fifty  thDusaod  dollars. 

The  credit  of  the  stute  ahall  not  be  graoted  to  or  io  aid  of  any  partoa,  aaso- 
eialion  or  corpomlion. 

No  scrip.  certiRcnte.  or  olhsr  evidence  of  state  indebtedness  ■hnll  be  iBsoed, 
excBpt  fur  the  rrdemprioti  of  stock  previoQaly  isaned,  or  for  such  debts  es  are 
expressly  nnthoHsed  in  this  Constitulion. 

The  state  ahall  not  aobscribe  to  or  be  interested  m  tbe  stock  of  any  company, 
aswwiatino  or  corporation. 

The  state  shall  cot  be  a  party  to,  or  interested  in,  any  work  of  iotemnl  im- 
provement, nor  eo|t*g;ed  in  carrying  on  any  sncli  worli,  except  in  the  eKpenditure 
of  grants  to  the  state,  of  land  or  other  properly. 

CALiroania ;  Statk  Debts.— The  LeRislnturf  ihBll  not  in  any  manner  create 
■ny  debt  or  debts,  liiibility  or  liabilities,  which  shall,  sla);ly  or  Id  the  nggregalB, 
with  any  previous  debts  or  liabilities,  exceed  tbe  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  except  in  ease  of  vnr.  to  repel  iutnsion,  or  snppren  insurrection,  nnleaa 
the  SQtne  shall  be  auiliorized  by  some  law  for  some  sinKle  object,  or  work  to  be 
distinctly  specified  therein,  which  latv  shnll  provide  waya  and  means,  exclusive 
oF  loans,  fur  the  payment  of  the  ialereat  of  sncb  debt  or  lisbilily  ss  it  falls  due, 
and  also  to  pay  nnd  discharge  the  principnl  of  inch  debt  or  liability  wlthiu  twenty 
years  from  the  time  of  tbe  contracting  therof;  and  shall  be  irrepealable  until  the 
principal  and  interest  thereon  sbeJI  be  paid  and  dticbarged  ;  but  no  such  law 
ahall  take  e/Tect  until  at  a  general  election  it  shell  have  been  submitted  to  the 
people,  aod  havs  racelvsd  a  mnjority  of  all  the  votes  east  for  and  against  it  at  each 
election,  nod  alt  money  raised  by  authority  of  auch  taw,  shall  be  applied  only  to 
the  apecifie  obj  net  therein  stated,  or  to  tbe  payment  of  the  debt  thereby  created, 
and  BUch  law  (hull  be  published  in  at  least  one  newapaper  in  each  judicial  district, 
If  cue  is  published  therein,  through  out  the  state,  for  three  months  nest  preceding 
the  election  at  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  people. 

Illikois. — Seelion  37>  Each  general  asaambly  ahall  provide  for  all  the  appro- 
priatJoDs  necessary  for  the  ordinary  and  coatingeot  expenses  of  tbe  goveronieat 
until  tbe  adjournment  of  tbe  next  regular  seasioo,  tbe  sggrcgate  amount  of  which 
shall  not  be  incrsased  without  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  nor  exceed  the 
amount  of  revenue  autborlzed  by  law  to  be  raised  in  such  tiois ;  Provided,  the 
Slate  may,  to  meet  cssual  deficits  or  fsilures  in  revenues,  contract  debts  never 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  fifty  thoussud  dollars;  and  the  moneys  thus  boiTOwed 
sbsll  be  Hpptisd  to  the  purpose  for  which  thay  were  obtained,  or  to  repay  the 
debt  thns  made,  and  fur  no  other  purpuse;  and  no  oiber  debt,  except  for  tb a 
purpose  of  repelling  invssion,  suppressing  insurrection,  or  defendiog  the  state  In 
war,  (for  [iByment  of  which  tbe  fiiith  of  tbe  state  shall  be  pledged,)  shall  be 
coatracted,  unless  tbe  law  authorizing  tbe  same  shnll,  ata  general  election,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
for  rnembera  of  the  general  auembly  at  such  election.  The  general  assembly 
shall  provide  for  tbe  publication  of  said  law  for  three  niontbi  at  Iwit  before  the 
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*ot«oflhe  people  BballbaUkeD  upon  the  taniB;  and  provUioa  *b«1l  b»  taadB.at 
the  time,  fjr  the  pnjmegt  of  the  inlareit  innaiillj,  ■■  it  shall  Rccrue.  b;  a  lax 
levied  for  the  purpose,  or  from  other  lODrcBB  of  reroDue;  which  law,  prciriding 
for  Ibe  pajment  of  aucb  interest  by  anch  tax,  aball  he  iirepealnble  until  lucfi 
debt  be  paid ;  And  ^rotided  further,  thit  the  Ihw  lef  jing  the  tax  thotl  be  «ub- 
mitled  to  the  people  with  the  law  antboriziog  tbe  debt  to  be  contracted. 

StcUiM  38.  The  credit  of  the  slate  shall  not,  id  aiiy  msDiier,  be  given  to,  or 
in  aid  of,  anj  indiridual,  ossociacioa  or  corporation. 

Ohio. — Section  I.  The  State  may  contract  debts  to  «nppi;  casual  deHcita  or 
failures  ia  revenues,  or  to  meet  expenses  not  othenfise  provided  for,  hat  the  ag> 
gregate  amount  of  such  debts,  direct  and  contingeot,  whether  contmcted  by  vir- 
tue of  one  or  mora  acts  of  the  GeDBral  Assembly,  or  at  dilTerent  periiids  of  time, 
shall  naver  exceed  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thnuwnddollara,  and  (he  money  arising 
from  the  creation  of  such  debts  shall  be  applied  lo  the  purpose  for  whicti  it  waa 
obtained,  br  to  re-pHj  the  debts  so  contracted,  nnd  for  no  otlier  purpose  wbatever- 

Section  4.  The  credit  of  the  stiite  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  given,  or  loaned 
to,  or  in  aid  of,  any  individual,  association  or  corporation  whatever,  nor  shall 
the  state  ever  hereafter  become  a  joint  owner  or  stochholder  in  any  companj 
or  association,  in  this  State  or  elsewhere,  ibrmed  for  eoy  purpose  wbateier, 

New-Jbrset.— "  Tbe  Legislature  shall  not.  in  any  manner,  create  any  debt 
or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities  of  the  state,  which  shall  singly,  or  in  the  aggre- 
gate, with  any  previous  debt  or  liabilities,  exceed  $100,000,  except  fur  purpose* 
of  war,  or  ro  repel  invasion,  or  to  suppress  insarrecion.  unless  ihe  same  shall 
be  authorized  by  law.  for  some  single  object  or  work  to  be  distinctly  specified 
therein :  which  law  shall  provide  the  ways  and  means,  exclusive  of  loans,  to 
pay  the  interest  of  such  debt  or  liability  as  it  fulls  due;  and  also  to  pay  end  dia- 
cbarge  the  priacipi!  of  such  debt  or  liability  within  thirty-five  years  from  the 
time  of  contracting  thereof,  and  shall  be  irrepealable  until  au'^b  debt  or  liability, 
and  the  interest  thereon,  are  fully  paid  and  discharged :  and  no  snch  law  shall 
take  effect  nntilit  shall,  at  a  general  election,  have  been  submitted  to  the  people, 
e  received  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  all  tbe  votes  cast  for  and  against 


It  such  election ;  and  all  money  to  be  raised,  by  the  authority  of  SQch 
,  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  specific  object  stated  therein,  and  to  the  pay- 
It  of  the  debt  thereby  created.     This  section  shall  not  he  construed  to  refer 


ney  that  has  been  or  may  be  deponted  with  this  state  hy  the  gover: 
ment'of  the  United  Stales." 

"  Tht  ertdil  of  the  ttale  cannof  he  loaned,  direelly  or  indirecdy,  vt  any 

eaie." 

LoDistAtiA. — "  The  Leaislatnre  shall  not  pledge  the  faith  of  tbe  stale  for  the 
payment  of  any  bonds,  bills,  or  other  contracts  or  ohligotions.  for  the  benefit  or 
use  of  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  body  politic  whatever.  But  the 
state  shall  have  the  right  to  issue  new  bunds  in  payment  of  its  outstanding  obli- 
gations or  liabilities,  whether  due  or  not;  the said^new  bonds,  however,  are  not 
to  be  issued  for  a  larger  amount,  or  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  original 
obligations  they  are  mtended  to  replace. 

"  The  aggregate  amount  of  debts  hereafter  contracted  by  the  Legislature, 
■hall  never  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  in  case  of 
war,  to  repel  invasions,  or  suppress  insurrections,  unless  the  same  be  authorixed 
by  some  law,  for  some  single  object  or  wort,  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein ; 
which  law  shall  provide  ways  and  means  by  taxation,  Ibr  the  payment  of  rnn< 
ning  interest  during  the  whole  time  for  which  said  debt  shall  be  contracted, 
and  for  the  full  and  punctual  discharge,  at  maturity,  of  the  capital  borrowed  ; 
and  said  law  shall  be  irrepealable  until  principal  and  interest  are  fully  paid  and 
discharged,  and  shell  not  be  put  into  cxecntion  until  after  its  enactments  by  the 
first  Legislature,  returned  hy  a  general  election,  after  its  passage." 
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"  ne  $tate  tkail  not  bewmea  nAieiiber  Ut  ihe  ttaek  of  atty  eorporaUon  or  j(Ant 
tiock  company." 

Tkxu.— The  aggregate  amoant  of  debts  hereafter  contracted  by  the  Legis 
Istare,  shall  oevet  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hunJreil  thouMnd  diillars,  except  in 
case  t)f  war,  to  repel  invasioas,  or  sappress  iasarrections.  And  in  no  case  abtll 
nay  amnunt  be  borrowed  eicept  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature," 

MissoDRi. — "  T%e  Omeral  Assembly  tkaU  have  no  poioer  to  patt  any  Uut 
vikerehy  any  debl  tkali  he  created,lhal  AalL  cuuie  the  entiTtindtbUdneu  efthe  stale, 
tonlraeled  under  this  Cotutitulum,  to  erceed  at  any  otic  lime,  Iwenty-fiot  Ihoutand 
deUart,  except  in  casa  of  war,  imarrection  or  iovasioo." 

MAKTiaND- — ••  Seetum27.  No  debt  eball  hereciier  be  contracted  by  the 
Leginlature,  anlesa  such  debt  aball  be  authorized  by  a  law  providing  ror  the 

collection  of  an  annual  tax  or  taxes  BufBcientta  pay  the  interest  on  such  debt  asit 
falls  dae.and  to  discharge  the  principal  thereof  within  fifteen  years  from  the 
time  of  contracting  the  same,  and  the  taxes  lujd  for  this  pnrpnse  shall  not  be  re- 
pealed  or  applied  to  any  ulher  nljject  until  the  said  debt  and  the  interest  thereon 
shall  be  fully  discharged,  and  the  amount  of  debts  eo  contracted  and  remaining 
unpaid  ahall  never  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  credit  of  tbo 
state  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  be  given  or  loaned  to  or  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association  or  corporeiion,  nor  shall  the  General  Assembly  have  the  power,  in 
any  mode,  to  involve  the  state  in  the  construction  of  works  of  inteiiml  improve- 
ment, or  in  any  enterprise  which  shall  involve  the  faith  or  credit  of  the  scato, 
or  make  ai^y  appropnations  therefor.  And  they  shall  not  use  or  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  the  internal  improvement  companies,  or  of  the  state  tai  now 
levied,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  levied,  to  pay  off  the  public  delit,  to  any 
other  purpose,  until  the  interest  and  debt  are  fully  paid,  or  the  sinking  fund 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  debt ;  bat  the  Legislature  may, 
without  laying  a  tax,  borrow  an  amount  never  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollara, 
to  meet  temporary  deficiencies  in  the  treasury,  ami  may  contract  debts  to  any 
■tnounC  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  state." 

TnniAifA. — "  Seclion  I.  No  act  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  authorize  any 
debt  to  be  contracted  on  behalf  of  the  state,  except  to  meet  casual  deficits  in 
the  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  on  the  state  debt,  to  repel 
invaMon.  suppress  insarrection,  oi,  if  hostilities  are  threatened,  provide  fur  the 
pnhlic  defence." 

Iowa. — "  The  Ueneral  Assembly  shall  rut,  in  any  manner,  create  debts,  lia- 
bility or  liabilities,  which  shall,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  any  previous 
debts  or  liohiliiies,  ex:  eed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  ddlura."  The 
clause  concluding  in  the  same  words  as  those  of  Caliloniia. 

WiscoKstit. — Same  provisions  as  Iowa. 

No  matter  what  may  have  been  the  views  of  the  people  in  relation  to 
other  constitutional  provisJcinB,  there  was  no  disagreement  in  relation  to 
this  iratter  of  debt.  All  the  legislations  have  been  deprived  absolutely 
of  all  discretionary  power  in  the  matter  ;  and  yet  the  Governor  of  New- 
York,  in  his  last  message,  when  advising  an  evasion  of  the  constitution  of 
this  state,  announced  that  the  debt- res  training  clause  was  passed  by  the 
people  because  the  other  provisions  of  ihe  consiitution  were  too  desirable 
to  be  delayed  on  oocount  of  that  douae.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  poli- 
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tiOAljobbare  Bitd  their  apeoulative  hackora  may  raoceed  hi  other  states, 
as  in  New- York,  in  evading  or  disregarding  the  provisions  of  their  re> 
apective  constitutions  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
an  unmintalialjle  expression  of  pubjicoprnion  will  promptly  warn  the  job- 
bers that  the  behests  of  the  people,  as  laid  now  down  in  the  organio  law, 
may  nut  be  disregarded  with  inipiiuity. 

The  patronage  which  flows  from  the  power  to  contract  debts,  and  em- 
bark in  the  construction  of  public  works,  has  thus,  by  the  universal  voice 
of  the  freemen  of  all  the  states,  expressed  in  large  majorities,  been  cut 
off.  Not  \ens  has  been  the  deci^uve  mandate  in  relation  to  the  granting  of 
charters,  and  the  restricting  of  the  liability  of  corporate  capital.  The 
general  principle  of  permitting  capital  to  associate  for  the  pr(>i«ecution  of 
any  undcrtalting,  without  the  ti'oi]t>1e  and  expense  of  a  Epecinl  charter,  by 
simply  complying  with  certain  forms  laid  down  in  general  laws,  is  every- 
irhere  acknowledged  ;  but,  in  nearly  all  the  states,  the  justice  of  the  in. 
dividual  liability  of  the  stock-holders  ia  admitted.  We  append  here  the 
constitutional  provisions  in  relation  to  corporations,  and  it  will  he  ob- 
served that  they  are  particularly  pointed  at  banking  institutions : 

OONBTITITTIONAI,    HBSTRMHTfi    CPOIT    CUKPORATtONS. 

New  Jembt. — The  assent  of  three-RRhi  of  thfntmhen  tUeitd  to  each 
house,  is  required,  for  gmnnnfr,  alteriiij;.  contiauinft  and  renewing  snj  bank 
chirter  or  muoey  cnrpDmClaa,  and  all  such  charters  are  limited  In  a  term  uot 
exceeding  Iweoty-one  yaarg. 

'LavwMivn..—No  corpmateboiiy  thaU  be  hertafler  creaUd,  reneteed,  or  ex- 
tended,  mlh  banking  or  diicouTUxng  pnnleges. 

Texas. — No  corporate  iKidy  shidi  heiaafter  be  created,  renewed,  or  exieoded, 
vilh  baniing  »r  diteounlittg  privileeti. 

No  ptivatfl  corporation  shHll  be  created,  uoleH  the  bill  crestinf;  it  shall  be 
pBMed  hy  two-lliirds  of  both  housM  of  the  Irgislature ;  and  two-tliirdi  of  [he 
legtBlatnre  sbnlJ  btire  power  to  revoke  and  repeal  all  privDte  cnrpomtloDa,  bj 
mnkiog  corapenentioa  for  the  fi'anchise.  And  the  ttalt  Aali  not  be  part  owner 
of  the  iloek  or  properly  belonging  to  any  eorporalion. 

Missouri. — tin  corporation,  except  fur  political  or  municipal  pnrpoira.  or  for 
the  purposes  of  education  or  chnrily.  ahHil  becreiited,  anleas  the  bill  crraring  the 
•ame  aball  contain  a  proTisioa  that  the  chnrter  of  iucb  corporation  mny  be  r«. 
peslsd  nod  aannliRd  by  a  maJDrity  of  batli  Houses  of  Ihe  OenenI  Assembly. 
And  the  ■lock-holders  in  ell  privaEe  corporii lions,  except  corporatione  furthe  pur- 
poses of  education  and  of  chnrity,  ihall  be  ri^aponsible,  in  their  individual  and  pri- 
vate capacity,  fr>r  all  debtd  andlinbllitiea  of  eveiy  kind  incurred  by  auch  incorpora- 
ti3D.  Nor  ahall  nny  corporation  be  created  fur  h  loniier  period  tlian  twenty  years ; 
and  no  corporation  shall  exercise  aay  privileges  prohibited  in  the  preceding  sectian. 
And  the  state  shiill  not  be  part  owner  of  ihe  »tock  or  properly  belnuginic  to  any 
corporation.  Nor  shall  the  common  achool  or  leminnry  fundi,  oor  any  other 
fonda  or  moneys  which  the  state  may,  at  any  time,  hold  ia  trust  for  the  citi- 
Eens  of  this  state,  be  placed   in,    or  loaned  to  any  bank,  or  other  incorporated 


The  legislature  shall  prohibit,  by  law.  indiridaals  and  corporations,  except 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  MisBOuri,  and  its  brnucha^,  from  iswlng  billa.  checks, 
tickets,  promiBdDi7  notes,  or  other  paper,  lo  circulate  aa  money. 

HicHioan. — Corporationi. — Corporations  may  be  fornted  under    general 
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hm,  bat  ahill   not  ba    eroatsd   b^  ipeeial  act,  ozcept    for  mnnicipal  p«r* 

Ho  bMnkiRglmr.  orliirlbr  banking  pnrpo*e«,  or  maeodnictits  thereof,  ahalt 
be**  offlict  until  the  nme  shall,  after  it«  paasaja,  be  tnhinitted  ro  n  vote  of  th* 
electora  of  the  state,  at  a  geoaral  electioB,  and  be  approreil  by  a  mBJorirj  of  th« 
*otw  cast  theruDn  at  tuch  dlnction. 

The  officers  and  stockhoHora  of  banks  Uiaing  Datea  tlinU  bo  indiriduatlj 
TMble,  and  nil  banks  ahall  liepuait  Stato  or  U.  S.  ttocka  aa  aecDiity  fur  the  n- 
demiitioD  of  their  notea. 

In  ciiae  of  tha  jaaolvency  af  anj  bank  or  banking  aaaneiation,  the  bill-holden 
itMrFof  shall  be  entitled  to  (ireferBnce  in  payineat,  over  all  other  crediton  of 
•neh  bank  or  Nsanointfnn. 

The  lef[islii[ure  ahall  pas*  nn  tow  Buthonzin^  or  sanctionlDg  tbe  suapenaioD  <rf 
•pecie  pnynneDta  bjr  an^  pervon,  aatociaitno  or  corpomlion. 

Stnck  holders  of  all  eorporattona  and  joint-atock  Hasocinliona  ■bail  be  iodirl* 
dmlly  liable  fur  nil  lubor  performed  for  such  corporation  nr  aaaocistion. 

No  corporal  ion,  except  fur  municipal  purpotes.  or  for  the  conatruction  of  rail> 
roads,  plank-roada,  or  canals,  shHll  be  created  for  a  hioger  liue  than  tbiitj 
years. 

Ohio. — See.  I.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  no  ipecial  act  conferrioj 
corporrtte  pnnera. 

See.  Q.  Cur|iomtions  may  be  formed  under  general  lam,  but  all  such  law* 
may.  fr>im  tiitie  to  time,  be  altered  or  repeNJcd. 

Hee.  n  Du^B  from  cerpomtions  shall  be  srcured  by  snch  indifidnnl  liability  of 
Ibestock-linlders,  nnd  other  inenna,  na  mny  be  prescribrd  by  law,  but,  in  all 
cases,  each  scnck-holder  ahiil]  be  linble,  over  and  nbote  the  slock  by  him  ur  her 
otroed,  ]nd  uny  amouot   unpaid  thereua,   to  a  further  sum,  at  least  equal  id 

See-  i.  The  property  of  corporaiions  now  existing,  or  berealVrr  ereatedi 
shall  fur  eTf>r  be  suliJRct  to  taxation,  the  snnic  ns  the  property  of  indiviOoalS' 

See.  7,  No  net  of  the  Geiiei'al  Assembly,  nulhorizing  nssociiilions  with  bnnk- 
iag  powers,  alinll  take  rlfect.  until  it  siihII  be  eubniitled  to  the  people,  nt  tbe 
genenil  electiun  next  succeeding  llie  passajte  thereof,  sod  be  approved  by  ■ 
nuijority  of  all  the  electora  votiug  at  aach  election. 

InaJiSA.—  Corparaliont. — See.  1.  The  Qeneral  A.*seinl>Iy  ahall  not  hare 
power  to  eslaliltKli  or  iiieorporato.  in  (hiii  atnle,  any  bank  or  banking  rom])any 
or  iiioiieyeit  iiiattlution,  fur  the  pnrpoee  of  issoing  bills  of  credit,  or  bills  |iiiyaule 
to  nrdttr  or  bearer,  except  under  the  coiulitliiiis  prescribed  in  this  constitution. 

See.  'i.  No  tinuksshHll  be  establiahpd  DllierwiHe  than  under  a  guoenU  bank- 
iog  biw.  excppt  aa  provided  in  the  tuurtfa  section  of  this  ariicle. 

See,  3.  If  the  Oeneml  Assembly  shall  enact  a  general  bntikirig  Inw.  such  law 
ri)nll  pruvide  t'nr  the  registry  and  countersigning  by  nn  officer  of  Htato  of  all 
paper  credit  designed  lo  be  circulated  as  niofiey.  on  ample  collnieriLl  aecnrilj, 
readily  ronvertible  into  s|)e<:ie.  fur  the  redeniplioa  of  the  sniuo  in  gold  and  sil- 
*er,  stmll  be  rt^quired.  which  cnllaieml  secuiity  shall  bo  under  tlie  cuutrot  of  the 
proper ol}ii;nr  or  nffirers  cif  sbite. 

See.  4.  The  Cieneral  Assembly  mey  also  charter  n  bank  with  brancbea,  witfa- 
oat  cnlliitemi  sPcurily,  ns  rrquirsd  iti  the  pieced  in);  section. 

See.  5.  Ifihe  Geneml  Abseiiibly  ■Imll  rst>iblish  n  bunk  withbmnches.  the 
branches  ahNll  bn  mutnatly  resjxtuaible  fur  euch  other's  liubilliiea  upoD  oil  poper 
credit  issueil  ne  monev- 

See.  8  The  stockholders  in  every  bank  or  bonkin);  company  shnll  be  indi- 
Tjduntly  reitponsihln  to  nn  atnounl.  over  nnd  abovo  their  stock,  equal  lo  their  re- 
spective shiirea  of  stock,  fur  all  debts  or  liabititiea  of  the  said  bauk  or  banking 

ib'<e.  II.  Every  baDkarbaoking  compoof  >hdl  beroqairedtoceoMalJ  iMok- 
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tug  opwatkiDS  within  tirenij  VMrs  from  Um  dmt«  ui  ita  orgtniutioD,  mod 
promptly  thereafter  to  clone  its  bnsiaeaa. 

Sec.  12,  Tbe  atate  ahsll  DOt  ba  •  stocit-holdsr  in  my  bank  after  the  eipirm- 
tion  of  the  present  baek  cliarter,  nor  ahull  tbe  credit  of  tliia  state  ever  be  gi*ea 
or  loaned  Jn  aid  of  ao;  peraoa,  auociation,  or  corporatiou ;  nor  (hall  the  tUte 
hereafter  become  a  atock-holder  in  an;  corpurntiou  or  asMciation. 

Stc-  13.  Corporation*  other  than  baniuag  altall  not  be  created  by  apecial  act, 
but  may  be  formed  under  geoerat  lavn. 

Cauforkia. — Stetion  31>  "  CorporatioDS  maj  he  formed  tinder  geoeral 
lamti  bnt  ehall  not  be  created  by  special  act,  eicept  fur  mooicipal  purpose*.  AU 
general  Ibws  and  special  acta  passed  pursuaot  to  this  sectkui  maj  be  idtered  froni 
time  t«  time,  or  repealed. 

Seelio!t32.  ''Dussfromcorporatioaa  shall  be  secured  by  such  in  dUidnallialnli^ 
of  tbe  corporators,  aod  other  meaoi,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Section  33.  "  The  t«rm  corparBtions,  as  nsed  io  this  article,  shall  be  construed 
to  include  allasBociationsaodjaiot  slock  compsnies  baviog  any  of  the  powers  or 
priTilegeaof  corporations,  oot  poaaessed  by  indifiduala  or  paitoersbipa.  And  all 
corporntions  shall  have  the  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  saad,  in  all 
courts,  in  like  cases  as  natural  persons. 

Section  34.  "  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  act  granting 
an;  charter  for  banking  purposes ;  bat  associations  may  be  formed  under  general 
laws  for  the  deposit  of  gold  aodsilTer.  Bntno  such  association  sbsll  make,  issue, 
or  put  in  circulatioD  aoj  bill,  check,  ticket,  certificate,  promissory  uoto,  or  other 
paper,  or  the  paper  of  any  back,  to  circolats  as  money. 

Section  3S.  "  The  Legislature  of  this  stale  shall  prohibit  by  law,  any  person 
or  persons,  association,  company  or  corporation,  from  eiercUing  the  privileges 
of  banking  or  creating  paper  tn  circulate  as  money. 

Section  36.  "Each  stockholder  of  a  corporation  or  joint  stock  association  shall 
be  iodiridually  and  personally  liable  for  bis  proportion  of  all  its  debts  and 
liabilities." 

Mahtlakd. — Section  45.  "  Tbe  Legislataie  hereafter  shall  grant  no  eharUr 
for  banking  purpoeea,  or  reiMw  any  banking  corporation  now  in  existence,  eicept 
apoo  tbe  condition  that  the  atockholders  aod  .directors  shall  be  liable  to  the 
amount  of  their  respective  share  or  shares  of  stock  in  auch  banking  institution 
for  all  its  debts  and  liabilities  upon  note,  bill  or  otherwiae  ;  and  upon  tbe  further 
condition  that  no  director  or  other  otScer  of  said  corporation  eball  borrow  any 
money  from  acid  corporation ;  and  if  any  director  or  other  officer  shsll  be  coO- 
Ticted  upon  indictmeot  of  directly  or  indirectly  vlolsLing  this  article,  bo  shall  be 
punished  by  One  orimprisonmeot  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  court.  All  banks  shall 
be  open  to  inspection  of  their  books,  papers  and  accounts,  onier  snch  regulatioDS 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Section  47.  "  Uorporetioos  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  eball  aat 
be  creiited  by  special  act.  except  for  mnnicipal  purposes,  and  in  cases  where,  in 
tbe  judgment  of  the  Legislature,  theobject  of  tbe  corporation  cannot  be  attuinad 
nnder  general  laws.  All  laws  and  special  nets  pursuant  to  this  section  tnsy  be 
altered  from  time  to  time,  or  repealed ;  provided  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  change  or  amend  in  any  manned'  tbe  article  in  relation 
to  banks." 

Illinois.— iSecffon  I.  "  Corporalions,  not  possessing  banking  powera  or  pri- 
Tileges,  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be  created  by  special 
seta,  eicept  for  municipal  purposes,  and,  in  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  tbe 
geuerni  assembly,  the  objects  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  attained  under  ge- 
neral laws. 

Seelion  2.  "  Dues  from  corporations,  not  posseasing  banking  powen  or  fnn- 
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tegas,  ibRll  ba  •Mured  bj  iDch  indi*idn*l  liabilitlei  of  the  corpormton,  or  othv 
m«aDs,a>  nu;  be  pre»eribed  by  liw. 

Section  3.  "  No  aute  (tank  •hall  berenfter  be  created,  dot  aball  Ifae  stnte  own 
orbs  liable  for  aaj  stuck  in  anj  corporation. or joiotatock  auoctHtion  for  bsokiag 
pnrpoaes,  to  be  hereafter  crented. 

Section  4.  "The  atockholderB  in  e»ory  corpomt'ran,  or  joint  stock  associatioD 
for  banking  pnrpoaeBi  iisniot;  bnak  notes,  or  any  kind  of  paper  credits  to  circulate 
ts  money,  sball  he  iadiiidDallj  retponsible,  to  the  amoant  of  their  respective 
■hare  or  shares  of  stock  in  aoj  such  corporation  or  asaociation,  for  all  ita  debts 
and  liabilities  of  every  kind. 

Sectum  6.  "  No  act  of  Ihe  geneml  assembly,  anihoriEing  corponiiona  or 
asBociatkina  nith  benkjog  powers,  ahall  fo  into  effect,  or  io  soy  nanncr  be  in 
fiirca,  onless  the  same  shall  be  aubiniited  tu  the  people  at  the  geoeml  election 
next  succeeding  the  paasnge  of  the  lanie,  aod  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  votea  caat  at  aucb  election  fur  and  agHinst  such  Iaw>" 

WiBConsiN. — Section  1.  "  There  ahnll  be  no  Bank  of  issue  vithin  this  state," 

Section  Q.  "  The  Legislature  shaii  not  have  power  to  authorize  or  incorporate, 
by  any  general  or  special  latv,  any  bank  or  olber  iostiiution  baving  any  banking 
power  or  privilege,  or  to  confer  upon  any  corporation,  instilntioD,  person  or  per- 
•ODS  any  Iwnking  power  or  privilege. 

Section  3.  '■  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporatioD,  institntion,  person  or 
persona,  within  this  state.  ui>der  any  pretence  or  sutbority,  to  make  or  issue 
any  po  per  moDey.  note,  bill,  certiGcate,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  whatever,  in- 
tended to  circulate  as  money. 

Section  4.  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  aoy  corporation  wiihlo  this  alate,  ander 
any  pretence  or  auiboriiy.  to  exercise  the  business  of  receiving  depiiaits  of  mo- 
ney, making  dtscounla  or  buying  or  selling  bitla  of  eacfaange,  or  to  do  aay  other 
faankhig  buaineas  whatever. 

Section  5.  *'  No  branch  or  agency  of  any  bank  or  banking  instiru:ion  of  the 
United  Stalea,  or  of  any  state  or  territory  within  or  nitbont  the  United  States, 
sball  be  esialliBhed  or  maiDtBtned  wilbin  this  stale. 

Section  8.  •■  It  ahall  not  be  lawful  to  circulate  within  this  state  afler  the  year 
1847,  any  paper  money,  note,  bill,  cerlificnie  or  oiher  evideoce  of  debt  whatever, 
intended  to  circulate  aa  money,  iaaucd  without  Ihis  slate,  of  any  denomination 
less  than  ten  doljora,  or  after  the  year  164Q,  of  any  denomination  less  than  twenty 
dollars." 

Iowa. — No  corporate  body  ihall  kereajler  be  created,  renewed,  or  eX' 
tended,  with  the  pririlege  of  making,  itiuing,  or  putting  in  circulation,  any  bill, 
check,  tiekel,  certificate,  promiitory  note  or  other  paper,  or  the  paper  of  any 
other  bank,  to  ciTCxlate  ei  money, 

CoTpi/raliont  thall  not  be  created  in  Otit  tlatt  6y  special  lausi,  except  for  poti- 
.  tiial  or  municipal pvrpoict ;  but  the  legitlalure  thall  provide,  by  general  lam, 
far  ike  organization  of  all  other  eorporationi,  except  corptrraliont  viith  banking 
or  ditcottnting pritilegei,  the  creation  ofvhick  ii  prohibited. 

The  evila  which  the  public  sufTered  fj-om  the  exces.siv6  debt  and  inordi- 
nate l>ank-«xpaDsion,  were  a  lesson  of  experience  which  has  not  now  been 
lost.  Its  effects  upon  t^e  public  mind  are  recorded  in  all  the  constitu- 
tioDB,  and  at  thia  moment,  when  the  losses  have  been  recovered  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  tempts  to  a  renewal  of  the  paper  schemes  of  former  years, 
those  restraints  are  beneficially  felt.  The  men,  "greedy  of  other  men's 
property  and  prodigal  of  their  own,"  the  hungry  wolves  who  live  on 
other  men's  earnings,  are  indeed  combining  with  renewed  hopes  and  re- 
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ftvakened  energies  to'prcj  upon  theprooeedB  of  tbe  popular  induatrf, 
and  boldly  attempt  to  overleap,  evade  or  burat  ibrougii  the  coattit» 
tional  pruvisiuna  irhicli  prevent  a  corrupt  and  tims-aerving  l^tslature 
fVom  squanden'i^  the  property  of  the  industrious  npos  the  riots  of  the 
unworthy.  Yet  those  very  altempta,  audacious  oa  they  are,  will  only  iiii> 
press  upon  the  public  mind  the  importance  of  the  restraints,  and  at  the 
same  time  indicate,  lilce  the  attacl^a  of  an  enemy,  the  points  which  most 
need  strengthening. 

One  of  the  ihief  blessings  of  our  glorioua  Union  consists  in  tbe  fiict,  that 
by  its  provisions  tbe  separate  stitte  governments  are  deprived  of  tbe  power 
of  levying  customs  duties,  by  whith,  under  pretext  of  protection  to  traD» 
fer  private  earnings  into  corporate  coffers,  renders  unnecessary  all  the 
patronage  whic^  would  Row  from  state  custom-houses,  coast  guards,  pre- 
ventive services,  and  the  interests  which  would  live  on  government  bounty, 
under  pretence  of  being  "  protected"  from  the  competition  of  the  industry 
of  neighboring  states.  The  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the  slate  goT- 
emmvuts,  would  have  promoted,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tbe  natural  tei^ 
dency  of  capital  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  fi^w.  They  would  have 
aided  the  capitalists  in  preying  apcm  the  laboring  man,  whose  property 
is  his  hands,  whose  reliance,  whose  food,  whose  productive  freehold,  wboae 
all,  is  his  labtir,  whose  living  is  earned  by  industry  alone,  and  that  living 
is  aiwiiys  made  less  comfortable  by  laws  which  tend  to  augment  the  luxury 
of  the  few. 

Among  other  improvements  which  the  now  oonstitutions  exhibit,  is  the 
limitation  of  the  time  spent  in  legislation,  nnd  tbe  pay  of  the  legislatures — 
when  by  general  laws  the  whole  business  of  granting  charters  isaboJi^ed, 
when  loans  of  credit  and  government  speculations  in  banks  and  publio 
works  are  put  an  end  to,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  business 
which  formerly  occupied  those  iDw-makers  is  spared  ihem,  and  their  do- 
ties  becoiiie circumscribed  irto  a  very  small  compass.  Accordingly,  most 
of  the  slates  find  that  40  or  50  days,  every  two  years,  isquite  often  enough 
for  the  assembling  of  the  legislatures.  In  some  of  the  consiitutions  ihe 
number  of  days  which  each  session  shsll  occupy  is  directly  atated,  in 
others  tlio  number  of  days  for  which  pay  shall  bu  drawn  is  stated.  The 
provisions  may  be  summed  up  ihua: 


XlLixoTS Bi'Vnial. . 

HiCHIoi" Bim»M.. 

M*Rri.*iii> Bintial  .. 


Ktw-Jtuar U-maial 3 W        ...-•l  BOpef  d«»  the 

lavti Binuiiat 3 BO        ....•!  perdij  liierei 

haWiiLSi Bmnvxl 4 60        No  p« j  tbere«rm 

TciM VrHHial Mot  •petiBed. 

IfliVlUHl /I'tlUli"! "         *■ 


CaLipuusia'.'.'.  A/vtml: Mot  .preifiod. 

These  provisions  are  ail  intended  to  keep  members  to  work,  and  pro> 
mote  the  dispatch  of  puhlio  business.  But  it  is  difficult  to  frame  provi- 
sions which  may  not  ha  evaded.  Thus,  the  Illinois  legislature  receives  $2 
per  day  for  40  days.     It  baa  already  occurred  that  adjournment  took  pkoa 
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At  the  end  of  that  time,  leading  unfinished  bumneBa  which  required  an  ex 
tra  session  at  $3  per  day  to  finish.  In  Indiana,  the  regular  session  cannot 
last  longer  than  60  days,  nor  special  sessions  more  than  40  dajs.  In 
M&ryland  the  sessions  must  rise  on  the  10th  March. 

In  the  laat  ten  years  some  other  general  issues  have  been  agitated,  but 
the  public  mind  has  not  been  so  fully  prepared  in  relation  to  them  as  upon 
those  of  debt,  corporations,  elective  judiciary,  and  limited  legislation;  we 
allude  to  vomen's  rights,  homestead  exemptions,  and  land  reform.  Hie 
latter,  indeed,  is  at  present,  and  must  continue  for  centuries,  a  mere  nul- 
lity in  thi)  country,  where  the  finest  land,  in  any  quantity,  can  be  had  for 
nothing.  Land  reform,  where  land  is  free,  is  an  absurdity  ;  a  high  price 
for  land  in  thoroughly  settled  districts,  is  the  form  in  which  the  occupier 
pays  for  many  other  privileges  besides  that  of  merely  living  upon  the 
land ;  such  aa  access  to  market,  facility  of  getting  supplies,  and  the  various 
benefita  of  society.  When  these  advantages  are  not  to  be  had,  the  land 
is  of  little  value,  although  superior  in  productive  qualities. 

The  right  of  suffrage  seems  to  have  undergone  no  diange.  In  all  the 
states  every  free  white  male  of  the  age  of  21  is  alone  entitled  to  vote. 
In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  persons  of  Indian  descent  are  permitted  to 
vote ;  but,  in  all,  blades  are  excluded,  except  with  property  qualifica- 
tions. The  Indiana  Constitution  expressly  states  that  "no  negro  or 
mulatto  dioll  have  the  right  of  suffrage ,"  and,  in  those  states  most  ex- 
posed to  the  influx  of  bloclis,  stringent  laws  are  required  to  keep  them 
out.     The  Constitution  of  Missouri  provides  : 

"  It  shall  be  the  da^  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  pas* 
such  laws  •■  may  be  necessary.  FirMt,  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  ronlattiMS 
firani  coming  to  aad  lettliiig  in  this  state,  nnder  soy  pretext  whstaver.  " 

Tliat  of  Indiana  is  as  follows — 

Ne^e»  and  MuUtUoei. — Sec.  1.  No  negro  or  mnlstto  shstl  come  into  or 
settle  in  this  stste  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  All  coctracCa  made  with  negroes  or  routatloes  coining  into  this  state 
contrary  to  ths  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  ahal]  be  void  ;  and  all  persons 
who  shall  empioj,  or  otherwias  encourags  such  negroBS  or  molattoes  to  remain  in 
this  state,  shell  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  Teaa  than  tea  dollars,  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars. 

See.  3-  All  fines  which  may  be  collected  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  sections 
of  this  article,  or  of  any  law  hereafter  passed  by 'the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  proviaioni  of  this  article,  snail  be  appropriated  and  set  apart 
for  the  colonisation  of  anch  ne^oes  and  mnlattoea  and  tbeir  descendants,  as  may 
be  io  this  state  at  llie  adoption  of  this  Gonatitution,  and  may  be  willing  to 
emigrate. 

TTie  niinoia  Constitution  has  a  similar  provision,  as  follows;  "The 
General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session  under  the  amended  Constitu- 
tion, pass  such  laws  as  will  effectually  prohibit  free  persons  of  color  from 
immigrating  to  and  settling  in  this  state;  and  to  effectually  prevent  the 
owners  of  slaves  from  bringing  them  into  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  them  free."  This  clause  was  submitted  sgwrately  to  the  people, 
and  ^opted  by  twenty  thousand  majority,  lliese  provisions  have 
been  supposed  to  conflict  with  that  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which  makes  all  citizens  of  the  Unit«d  States  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  all  the  states.    At  the  time  the  Constitution  woa  formed,  blacks 
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were  not  citizens,  and  cannot  bo  be  considered  nov.  He  clause  does 
not  say  &ny  description  of  persons  whom  an;^  state  maj  hereafter  make 
dtizens.  Massacbusetts,  for  the  mere  indulgence  of  a  turbulent  di^osi- 
tion,  has  repeatedly  quarrelled  with  South  Carolina  for  laws  aimilar  in 
effect  to  those  requimi  by  the  Constitutions  of  die  Western  states,  and 
yet  she  has  never  complained  of  Illinois  or  Ohio. 

Maryland,  we  believe,  was  the  last  state  in  which  iraprisMiment  for 
debt  was  retained,  and  that  has  now  been  swept  away  by  the  admirftblo 
constitution  just  ratified  by  its  people.  Constitutional  reform  was  much 
neaded  in  Maryland  on  many  accounts,  more  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  unequal  representation  which  existed  there.  So  great  was  the  injus- 
tice felt  to  be  by  many,  that  serious  thoughts  of  physical  resistance  were 
entertained  by  some  parties,  unless  the  privileged  majority  should  consent 
to  a  convention.  Happily,  however,  agitation  produced  its  legitimate  in. 
fluence,  and  the  now  admirable  Constitution  has  been  the  result  of  an  able 
convention. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the  necessity  of  constitutional 
reform  baa  generally  manifested  itself,  and  some  few  steps  in  advance 
have  been  made.  We  trust  now  that  the  matter  will  not  sleep,  but  that, 
at  periods  within  20  years,  some  further  well-digested  reforms  will  ho 
introduced  into  the  organic  laws  of  all  the  states. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  efforts  of  France,  and  the  example  of  the 
states  of  America,  no  state  constitution  has,  as  yet,  taken  permanent 
ground  in  Europe.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  ftindamental  idea  on 
which  a  constitution  must  alone  rest,  viz.,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
has  in  no  degree,  as  yet,  been  fiiUy  appreciated.  Thus  the  fresh  Constitu- 
tion of  1838,  defective  as  it  was,  solemnly  guaranteed  the  right  of  uni- 
versal suffrage ;  and,  although  it  was  the  work  of  a  half-dozen  corrupt, 
oonceited,  and  superficial  men,  was  adopted  by  the  country.  A  President 
was  elected,  and  a  legislative  body  assembled  under  it.  Those  were 
elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  whole  French  people  ;  yet  so  little 
respect  was  entertained  for  the  instrument,  that  this  Assembly  enacted  a 
law  in  the  Srst  term  of  its  existence,  depriving  one-third  of  their  consti- 
tuents of  a  voice  in  the  government.  Such  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
suffrage  were  imposed  by  a  mere  law,  that  nearly  three  millions  of  souls 
were  dbfranchised.     The  minister  of  justice  reported  : 

Electors  inscribed  under  Ihe  Constitulion 9,6IS,057 

Electora  inBcribed  nndcr  the  law  of  March,  1S50 6,809,381 

Frenehmen  dtsftuiehised  by  the  lerrBntsthej  had  elected S,S08,776 

It  is  now  probable  that  the  French  President  will  procure  a  restoration 
of  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  to  serve  his  personal  interest.  Thi.s  dis- 
regard  of  written  instruments  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  a  monarchical 
country,  where  the  uneducated  people  have  always  looked  up  for  power, 
the  habit  is  stronger  than  the  right  to  exercise  the  power  themselves.  It 
is  true  that  in  New- York  the  Seward  party  have  passed  a  law  to  borrow 
money  for  purposes  of  party  corruption  ;  but  they  have  preserved  a  show 
of  respect  to  the  Constitutroa,  by  attempting,  however  sophist ically,  to 
diow  that  the  debt  is  not  forbidden.  The  success  of  such  a  measure,  vio- 
lating the  spirit  of  the  Consljtution,  may  soon  embolden  them  to  violate 
its  letter,  by  a  simple  law  passed  by  participants  in  the  plunder. 
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THE  "HrNDED  DAYS  OF  NAPOLEON." 

WttATEvmi  relates  to  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  poss«sses  an 
iuterest  tbat  belongs  to  no  other  portion  of  the  world's  history.  His  sud- 
■Aea  rise  from  obscurity,  being  flung,  as  it  were,  from  the  vortex  of  the 
French  Revolution  upon  tiie  stage  of  action;  his  brilliaot  course  and  his 
downfall,  come  to  us  ao  full  of  romance,  that  we  hardly  know  whether  to 
oredit  them  ss  realities.  With  no  other  friend  than  his  sword,  he  entered 
the  lists  with  the  titled  nobility  of  Europe,  and  soon  outstripped  them  all 
in  the  race;  and  without  the  influence  of  birth  or  fortune,  he  aeated  hini- 
self  upon  the  throne  of  Samt  Louis,  and  swayed  the  sceptre  of  France. 
For  almost  a  quarter  of  e,  century,  he  was,  by  turns,  the  benefactor  and 
the  scourge  of  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  lie  obtained  a  mastery 
over  the  minds  of  men,  which  no  other  one  in  modem  times  has  ever 
possessed,  and  he  swayed  nations  almost  with  the  same  ease  that  the  winda 
control  the  sea.  His  downfall  and  retirement  into  almost  the  same  ob- 
scurity from  whence  he  came,  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  most  trotbful 
lessons  ever  written  in  history,  and  wisdom,  which  speaks  alike  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men,  may  be  gleaned  from  every  page.  It  teaches 
us  how  frail  is  all  human  greatness — that  the  honor  nnd  power  of  kinga,  as 
well  as  the  hopes  of  humble  men,  can  pass  away  in  a  single  day.  It 
shows  us  how  uncertain  is  worldly  glory,  and  that  we  should  fix  our  hopes 
of  happiness  upon  something  more  stable  than  that  which  oeasea  to  exist 
with  the  downfall  of  dynasties.  How  sudden  and  terrible  was  his  reverse 
of  fortune !  One  day  he  was  the  emperor  of  millions,  who  feared  and 
obeyed  him ;  the  next,  he  was  shorn  of  his  power,  and  his  name  the  jest 
of  the  lowest  rabble  of  the  Faubourgs.  These  changes  are  the  vicissi- 
tudes  of  life,  and  they  never  occur,  either  to  men  or  nations,  without  leav- 
ing to  the  world  a  useful  lesson  for  coming  generation^ 

The  "Hundred  Days  of  Napoleon"  embraces  that  period  extending 
from  hie  return  from  Ellsa,  where  he  was  banished,  in  1814,  to  his  final 
abdication  in  1815,  and  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  either  ancirait  or  modem.  Tbe  history  of  this  period  is  so  called, 
because  the  time  between  the  happening  of  these  two  events  was  just 
one  hundred  d^s.  Probably  no  portion  of  history  for  the  same  length 
of  time  presents  to  the  reader  a  train  of  events  which  have  caused  more 
wonder  and  admiration,  or  had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  European 
world. 

The  dcclioe  of  Napoleon's  power  may  be  dated  from  his  unsuccessful 
campaign  in  Russia  in  the  year  1812  ;  but  it  is  useless  now  to  stop  to  de- 
tail the  causes  which  led  to  these  reverses ;  they  are  known  to  every  reft^ 
derof  history.  The  advantages  which  the  Russians  gained  over  him  in  this 
disastrous  expedition  gave  new  energy  to  the  allies,  and  afterwards  new  foes 
presented  themselves  on  every  side.  Instead  of  having  a  single  power  to 
combat,  he  found  all  Europe  arrayed  against  him.  The  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1814  were  replete  with  brilliant  eventa,  and  they  called  into  ao- 
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tion  all  the  talents  and  enet^  of  Napoleon.  Bjr  hia  untiring  activity,  he 
raised  new  araiies  aa  fast  as  old  ones  had  disappeared  before  the  murder- 
ous fire  of  the  allies,  and  always  presented  a  formidabie  front  to  the 
enemy.  His  genius  never  shone  with  more  brilliancy,  and  he  performed 
feats  of  valor,  and  gained  victories,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  result 
of  efforts  almost  superhuman.  Always  combating  with  superior  num- 
bers, he  had  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  skill  for  success.  Iliese  two 
campaigns  are  marked  by  some  of  his  finest  strokes  of  generalship,  and 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  give  him  rank  among  the  ftrst  commandere  of 
ancient  or  modem  times.  But  overwhelming  numbers  finally  triumphed, 
and  he  was  driven  back  upon  the  frontiers  of  Fraooe,  and  at  last  to 

The  allies,  flushed  with  victory,  entered  the  territory  of  France  in  the 
winter  of  1814,  and  marched  direct  upon  the  capital,  which  they  entered 
the  last  day  of  March.  The  battle  of  Paris,  the  closing  act  in  the  bloody 
drama,  was  fought  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  and  Napoleon  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  crown  and  throne  to  the  victorious  enemy. 

The  entry  of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris  was  a  splendid  sight  to  gwce 
upon,  but  deeply  humiliating  to  the  French  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were 
obli^d  to  witness  the  pageantry.  All  was  activity  in  the  allied  camps, 
after  the  victory  under  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and  the  whole  army  was 
placed  ia  the  most  perfect  order,  that  the  display  in  marching  into  the  city 
might  be  as  brilliaat  as  possible.  At  noon-day,  on  the  last  day  of  Mardi, 
181i,  a  hundred  thoustmd  men,  the  most  splendid  troops  in  Europe,  de- 
nied through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  Na- 
poleon, with  the  small  force  under  his  command,  retired  to  Fontainebleau, 
from  which  place  he  opened  negotiations  with  the  allied  powers,  through 
'the  agency  of  Caulincourt.  At  tirat,  the  allied  emperors  wished  him  to 
-abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  which  he  refused  to  do  ;  but  aflerwarda,  con- 
sulting with  Ney,  Berthier,  L«febvre  and  others,  he  had  drawn  up  and 
signed  Eudi  an  abdication,  with  the  empress  as  r^ent.  fliese  terms  he 
flent  to  Paris,  but  were  rejected  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  obliged  him 
to  sign  an  nnconditional  surrender  of  his  throne.  A  scene  of  baseness 
DOW  commenced  at  Fontainebleao,  which  was  disgraceful  in  the  extreme, 
and  everlastingly  sullied  those  who  were  guilty  of  it.  Aa  soon  as  Napo- 
leon's abdication  was  known,  and  the  power  which  he  had  so  long  pos- 
sessed was  about  to  pass  into  other  bands,  almost  every  person  of  any 
note  around  him,  deserted  to  the  allies.  What  baseness !  what  perfidy  ! 
So  great  was  their  anxiety  to  hear  of  his  abdication,  in  order  that  they 
might  hasten  to  Paris,  and  make  favor  with  the  naw  dynasty — every  time 
the  door  of  the  emperor's  room  was  opened,  it  w3s  tilled  with  heads  to  leora 
if  the  important  event  had  happened.  Marot,  Cauiincourt,  and  a  few 
others  of  the  host  whom  he  had  raised  from  obscurity,  with  a  nobleness 
of  soul  which  rose  far  above  any  selfish  desires,  remained  firm  to  the  for- 
tune of  their  fallen  chieflain  to  the  very  last. 

A  formal  treaty  was  concluded,  and  signed  by  Napoleon  and  the  allied 
sovereigns,  on  the  11th  dayof  April.  By  this  treaty  Ni^leon  renounced, 
for  himself  and  his  descendants,  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy,  but  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  name  of  Emperor,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
nephews  and  nieces,  were  also  allowed  to  retain  their  respective  titles, 
"nia  island  of  Elba  was  selected  aa  his  future  residence,  which  was  reet^- 
nized  aa  on  independent  principality — a  sort  of  miniature  kingdom.    They 
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decreed  him,  aa  a  yearly  reveoue,  two  millions  live  hundred  thousand 
tmtca  from  the  treasury  of  France,  and  a  separate  allowance  to  Josephine' 
of  one  miOion  francs  yearly,  }Ie  was  allowed  to  lake  with  him  all  bis 
personal  effects,  and  four  hundred  of  his  old  guards.  He  set  out  for  Elba 
on  Iho  20th  of  March.  His  parting  from  his  faitiiful  troops  and  the  few 
personal  friends  who  yet  remained  loya!  to  him,  was  afiecting  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  drew  tears  from  all  who  witnessed  it.  The  old  guard,  who,  as 
it  were,  had  borne  his  imperial  diadem  on  their  bayonet  points,  and  carried 
his  victorious  banners  into  every  capital  in  Europe,  were  drawn  up  on 
the  plains  of  Fontainebleau  to  receive  his  &rewell.  Napoleon,  surround- 
ed by  a  few  faithful  generals,  went  among  the  soldiers,  and  amid  a  breath- 
less silence  and  tearful  eyes,  addressed  them  a  few  parting  words.  So 
strong  had  the  attachment  become  between  the  great  loader  and  those 
trusty  followers,  that  his  emotions  in  saving  farewell  almost  overpowered 
.  him.  With  a  great  effort  he  tore  himself  from  the  embrace  of  those  who 
surrounded  him,  sprang  into  bia  carriage,  and  rode  off.  He  was  escorted 
by  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  port  of  Fejus,  where  he  embarked  on 
board  an  English  frigate  for  his  place  of  destination. 

Louis  X  VIII.  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  the  order  of  euccession  estab- 
lished as  it  was  before  the  revolution.  He  entered  Paris  on  the  3d  of 
May,  from  England,  where  he  had  passed  an  exile  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  immediately  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Tlie  treaty  of 
Paris  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  May,  which  provided  ihat  France  should 
be  reduced  to  its  original  limits  as  they  were  on  the  1st  of  Jwiuary,  IT92. 
Holland  was  to  be  an  independent  state,  governed  by  the  house  of  Orange. 
Oermany  was  to  be  independent,  under  the  guarantee  of  a  federal  union. 
Switzerland  was  also  to  be  independent,  under  a  government  of  her  own, 
and  Iialy  divided  into  sovereign  states.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  restoration  of  the  West  India  Islands 
to  the  powers  from  which  they  were  captured.  And  in  addition  to  these 
public  provisions,  there  were  some  secret  articles  in  the  treaty,  which  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  disposition  of  a  laree  district  of  territory  which  Na- 
poleon had  taken  from  different  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  allied  sovereigns  mode  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  upon  their  return,  withdrew  their  respective  forces  from  France, 
and  left  Louis  in  (juict  possession  of  his  throne. 

The  events  which  now  follow  are  considered  as  the  principal  caasea 
which  led  to  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  his  exile  at  Elba,  and  again  in- 
volved Europe  in  a  bloody  war.  Every  r^er  knows  the  simple  fact, 
that  Napoleon  returned  to  France  from  his  place  of  banishment,  and  after 
being  in  power  a  short  time,  was  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ; 
but  few,  comparatively,  are  &mt1iar  with  the  train  of  events  which  led 
to  bis  return. 

Napoleon  being  in  exile,  and  the  allies  having  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive countries,  it  became  lie  dutty  of  Louis  to  reorganize  the  governmen  ; 
and  a  task  more  difficult  to  perform,  than  that  which  now  devolved  upon 
the  French  monarch,  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  sovereign.  During  the 
dreadful  struggle  which  had  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  lesser 
evils  were  foi^tten  in  the  great  desire  for  a  change.  But  now  that  Na- 
poleon was  stricken  down,  and  the  cause  which  firmly  bound  together  all 
who  opposed  him  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  they  came  to  remodel  the  gov. 
ernment,  diSicultieB,  which  were  aln>OBt  irrecontalable,  appeared  among 
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Uiein.  While  they  were  arrayeii  agftinst  Ni^ioleon,  whom  they  deemed  % 
common  enemy,  there  was  a  unity  of  sentiment,  and  a  concert  of  action  ; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  surrendered  his  power,  than  jealoueies,  as  rancorous 
as  those  which  hod  severed  the  Empire,  arose.  In  remodelling  the  gov- 
ernment, so  many  dilTersnt  and  couflicting  interests  had  to  \»  conciliated, 
and  so  many  desires  satislied,  that  the  king  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
establish  it  upon  a  stable  foundation.  The  historian  of  those  times  say^— 
"  Tlie  seeds  of  the  diaiinion  which  paralyzed  the  restoration,  were  beginning 
to  spring  up  even  before  Louis  XVlll.  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  his  sub- 
sequent reign,  til!  the  hundred  days,  was  but  an  amplification  of  the  causes 
whidi  produced  the  return  of  Napoleon." 

The  veterans  of  the  revolution,  and  the  republicans  of  the  senate,  had 
joined  with  Talleyrand  and  the  royalists  to  overthrow  Napoleon,  with  the 
express  understanding  that  in  the  formation  of  the  new  government  they 
were  to  be  amply  provided  for. 

A  great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
popular  power  should  be  revived  upon  the  restoration.  This  was  the 
source  of  much  angry  feeling.  Some  mentioned  openly,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  '91  was  to  form  the  basis  of  the  new  govommeut,  with  strong 
guarantees  against  any  encroachment  by  the  monarch  on  the  rights  of  the 
people.  These  divisions  of  opinion  soon  created  parties,  who  took  rades 
under  leaders,  and  arrayed  themselves  against  each  other.  Unmindful  of 
advice  from  any  quarter,  the  French  king  determined  to  have  his  own  way, 
and  to  form  the  government  upon  such  a  plan  as  he  deemed  most  condu- 
cive to  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  He  bad  made  up  bis  mind  to  take  a 
middle  course,  and  by  conciliating  both  the  royalists  and  the  republicans, 
obtain  their  united  support,  and  thus  render  his  Beat  on  the  throne  firm 
and  easy.  Blind  and  infatuated  monarch !  he  should  have  already  learned 
from  history,  that  that  ruler  who  endeavors  to  draw  to  himself  the  sup- 
port of  two  rival  parties  by  conciliating  them,  gains  the  ill  wUl  and  oppo- 
ution  of  both,  and  thus  paves  the  way  to  his  own  overthrow. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  king  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  called  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution,  or  rather  a  charter  of 
government ;  and  after  a  session  of  five  days,  they  promulgated  one,  by 
which  the  French  people  were  to  be  governed  under  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  made  the  government  a  monarchy,  and  in  many  instances  gave 
the  king  almost  absolute  power.  Under  the  Empire,  suffrage  was  univer- 
sal— this  was  now  abddged,  and  a  property  qualification  for  electors  was 
introduced,  which  deprived  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  right  of  voting. 
It  was  a  serious  cause  of  alarm,  and  the  people  showed  an  unwillingness 
to  be  deprived  of  a  single  right  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  joy  at  the  restorafJon  was,  at  first,  sincere ;  but 
after  the  excitement  was  over,  and  the  allies  had  been  withdrawn,  the 
losses  and  reverses  which  had  overtaken  them,  together  with  the  sadness 
of  the  change,  seemed  to  sink  into  the  very  soul  of  the  nation.  Whole 
classes  were  in  a  state  of  uneasiness,  caused  mainly  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future.  The  holders  of  national  domain,  which  lutd  become  private 
property  under  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  considered  the  guarantee  the  gov- 
ernment gave  them,  as  insufficient  to  secure  their  possessions.  The  regi- 
cides, whose  hands  had  been  stwned  in  the  blood  of  the  revolution,  con- 
ndered  the  restoration  as  a  judgment  upon  their  former  bad  conduct,  and   - 
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trembled  leat  punishment  should  yet  be  meted  out  to  them.  The  mar- 
ibala  and  generals  who  had  received  large  estates  from  Napoleon,  fn  the 
different  conquered  provincea,  now  separated  from  France,  as  a  compeo- 
■ation  for  their  valuable  services,  felt  great  disquietude  at  the  thought  of 
being  deprived  of  them,  and  left  in  their  old  age  without  the  means  of 
support.  Hie  army,  driven  back  into  France  in  disgrace,  was  almost  in 
despair,  and  ready  ibr  anj  change  of  fortune  that  might  enable  them  to 
ic^in  the  laurels  they  had  lost.  Hie  exdtement  of  the  camp  and  the 
battle-field,  the  march  and  the  bivouac,  were  now  at  an  end,  and  distribu- 
ted in  the  varipus  provincial  towns,  they  were  compelled  to  lead  an  in- 
active life.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  who  bad  been  employed 
on  the  different  public  works  in  the. various  provinces  now  severed  from 
t^e  Empire,  came  flocking  in  crowds  to  Paris.  He  palace  of  the  Tuilleries 
was  besieged  from  morning  imtit  night  by  clamorous  crowds — the  repub- 
licans asking  for  employnaent  and  relief — while  the  royalists,  who  had 
shared  a  twenty-five  year's  exile  with  their  monarch,  demanded  some  re- 
muneratjon  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  With  an  empty  treasury, 
and  no  immediate  means  of  supplying  it,  it  was  imposnble  to  answer 
these  pressing  demands.  Thb  army  was  several  nsontlis  in  arrears  in  their 
pay,  and  both  officers  and  men  were  loud  and  angry  in  their  claims.  In 
this  state  of  afiiuTs,  the  course  pursued  by  the  Bourbons  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  was  weak  in  the  extreme.  The  king,  trying  to 
please  everybody,  pleased  nobody.  He  worked  to  ret^n  in  of^ce  all 
the  imperial  functionaries  whom  he  knew  were  much  more  competent  to 
manage  a&irs  than  his  own  friends,  the  royalists.  At  this  the  latter  were 
highly  displeased,  and  considered  themselves  but  illy  repaid  for  all  the 
sufferings  and  privations  they  had  endured  for  their  esiied  king. 

The  army  was  treated  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  create  discontent 
Tbe  national  colors,  which  had  become  an  object  almost  of  holy  reverence 
to  the  French  soldiers,  and  which  were  associated  with  all  their  victories 
u)d  glorious  memories,  were  abolished,  and  the  white  flag  of  the  hated 
Bourbons  substituted  in  their  stead.  The  organization  of  the  army  was 
changed,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  different  corps  almost  entirely  lost 
thdr  old  identity  under  their  new  names.  The  numbers  of  the  diflerent 
regiments  of  iafantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  were  altered,  thereby, 
in  a  great  measure,  destroying  the  association  of  names  with  their  former 
achievements,  and  even  reducing  the  imperial  veterans  to  a  level  with  the 
sewly-raised  recruits.  The  eagles  were  wrested  from  the  standards,  but 
generally  concealed  by  the  officers ;  and  the  tri-color  cockade,  which  the 
men  were  now  forbidden  to  wear,  was  hidden  by  them  in  their  knapsacks. 
The  tri-color  standards,  which  hod  waved  in  triumph  over  so  many  victo- 
rious fields,  were  ordered  to  be  given  up,  but  the  soldiers  generally  burned 
them,  saying  thoy  would,  at  least,  preserve  their  ashes.  The  grades  of 
all  the  officers  were  changed,  substitutjug  those  of  the  old  monarchy.  Hie 
old  imperial  guard,  which  had  always  occupied  the  post  of  honor  at  the 
palace,  were  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  Swiss  guard,  and 
other  foreign  troops.  Neither  the  officers  nor  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
make  any  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The  army  was  much  r&- 
duoed— first,  to  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  and  then  to  eighty  thou-  • 
sand  men.  An  ordinance  was  passed  which  placed  every  officer  not  in 
actual  employment,  on  half  pay,  uid  those  who  were  not  in  active  service 
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were  forbidden  to  reside  at  Paris,  unless  already  living  diere.  Hwse 
changes  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  troops,  and  the^  brooded  over  their 
wrongs  in  sullen  silence.  All  parties  laid  aside  their  previous  animosities, 
and  directed  their  combined  efforts  to  make  the  new  goverament  unpopU' 
lar,  hoping  by  this  means  to  overthrow  it.  Tley  found  fault  with  every- 
thing that  was  done,  and  took  care  always  to  throw  the  blame  on  Louis.  . 
Although  the  king  had  selected  able  men  for  his  cabinet,  yet  the  steady 
opposition  they  encountered  from  all  parties,  brought  his  goveminent  into 
difficulty  daily.  The  errors  of  hia  civil  administration  were  numerous, 
and  contributed  towards  his  downfall.  An  ordinance  was  passed  prohibit- 
ing the  ordinary  work  on  Sunday,  which  caused  a  large  portion  of  the 
lower  classes  to  murmur.  During  the  days  of  the  revolution  and  the 
empire,  they  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  their  labor  on  all  days  alike,  and 
now  they  did  not  like  this  restraint.  The  old  noblesse  treated  the  wives 
of  the  nobles  of  the  empire  with  marked  disrespect,  and  none  of  them 
were  allowed  situations  in  the  household.  Hie  king  abolished  the  order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  that  of  Saint  Louis.  This  measure  was  very 
unpopular  with  the  officers  and  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  been  deco- 
rated with  the  former  for  their  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  Wliile  the 
king  wished  to  conciliate  the  imperialists,  and  have  their  aid  in  the  admi- 
'  uistration  of  affairs,  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  from  them  his  aversion  to 
the  principles  of  the  revolution.  In  fine,  Louis  possessed  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  ability  to  contend  successfully  with  all  these  difficulties, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  gave  way  under  them. 

While  the  Trench  King  was  then  endeavoring  to  heal  up  the  wounds 
caused  by  the  revolution,  and  to  establish  order  in  his  dominions,  events 
of  the  most  vital  importAnce  were  taking  place  in  another  quarter  of 
Europe.     We  allude  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  allied  sovereigns  originally  intended  that  the  Congress  should  meet 
about  the  latter  end  of  July,  (1814),  but  by  reason  of  their  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  their  return  to  theirown  capital,  it  was  not  convened  until  about 
tiie  first  of  the  following  November.  Probably  no  lepslatjve  body  of  men, 
which  have  assembled  in  Europe  in  modem  times,  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  this  Congress  of  Sovereigns  at  Vienna.  He  eyes  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  were  upon  them,  and  it  was  expected  that  their  proceed- 
ings would  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  general  welfare  of  Europe. 
But  the  true  cause  of  their  meeting  was  very  different  from  that  alleg'ed, 
and  as  much  as  they  endeavored  to  conceal  it,  they  were  unable  to  hide 
from  the  people  of  Europe  the  real  objects  they  had  in  view.  For  many 
years  previous  to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  liberal  principles  had  been 
gradually  making  their  way  among  the  people  of  Europe.  Kings  were 
denied  the  divine  right  to  rule.  The  people  were  becoming  awakened  to 
»  sense  of  their  own  legitimate  rights,  and  were  determined  to  loose  the 
shackles  which  had  hung  around  them,  and  to  stand  forth  as  their  own 
masters.  They  now  began  to  feel  within  them,  that  the  same  hand  which  had 
made  them  immortal,  also  made  them  fj*ee.  Their  hearts  beat  a  hearty 
response  to  the  sentiments  which  the  western  winds  wafted  from  their 
brethren  in  the  new  world,  and  like  them,  they  desired  to  say  who  should 
be  their  rulers  and  make  their  laws.  This  freedom  of  thought — this  new- 
born energy  which  was  quickening  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  made  the  monarchs  of  Europe  tremble.    To  meet  a  crius  like 
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this,  and  aleo  to  arrange  matters  arising  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  were 
the  immediate  causes  vhich  induced  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  of 

Vienna. 

They  there  formed  the  "balance  of  power,"  which,  in  plain  Gnfilish,  is 
nothing  more  nor  leas  than  a  union  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Europe, 
who  pledged  themselves  to  use  their  combined  force  to  put  down  any 
attempt  of  the  people  to  reform  their  governments.  This  combination  of 
kings  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  remodelled  at  Paris  in  1615, 
after  Napoleon's  second  abdication,  under  the  name  of  the  "Holy 
Alliance,  at  which  time  their  political  principles  were  promulgated  to  the 
world.  This  "  Holy  Alliance  (unholy  it  should  have  besn  called),  since 
that  time  has  had  two  important  meetings,  one  at  Trappeau  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  in  1820,  after  the  close  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution — and  the 
other  Layback,  in  January,  1821.  Among  other  matters  which  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Vienna,  was  the  disposition  of  a 
teri'itory  containing  more  than  thirty  millions  of  people,  which  was  to  be 
divided  among  them  for  their  services  in  dethroning  Napoleon.  They 
found  as  much  diSiculty  in  agreeing  about  the  disposal  of  this  territory,  as 
the  French  king  had  in  organizing  his  government.  It  was  found  almost 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  various  interests  which  were  claming  indemifi- 
cation,  each  demanding  more  than  the  others  were  willing  to  allow.  The 
alliance  was  completely  broken  for  a  time — the  breach  was  widened  daily, 
and  nothing  but  the  sudden  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  at  this  juncture 
of  affairs,  prevented  an  open  rupture  between  the  allied  sovereigns. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  claimed  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  as  an  indemniiication  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  and  said  it 
would  be  worth  his  crown  and  throne  to  return  home  without  an  adequate 
remuneration.  In  support  of  this  clium,  he  offered  a  very  potent  argu- 
mNit,  which  was,  that  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  troops  ready  to 
march,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  any  point  in  Europe.  In  this  demand 
Alexander  was  supported  by  the  King  of  Pruseda,  who  was  wholly  in 
his  interest.  France,  Austria  and  England  opposed  these  ambitious 
views.  The  divisions  ran  high,  and  ea^  party  prepared  for  war.  Tho 
Emperor  Alexander  halted  all  his  troops  who  were  returning  to  Russia,  in 
Poland,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  commanded  them,  issued 
a  flaming  proclamation  to  the  Poles,  telling  them  that  the  Emperor 
wished  to  restore  to  them  their  old  nationality,  calling  upon  tiiem  to  rally 
around  hb  standard.  In  the  meantime  a  secret  treaty  h^  been  concluded 
between  Austria,  England  and  France,  and  signed  at  Vienna  the  3d  day 
of  February,  1815,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  mutually  pledged 
themselves  to  support  each  other,  in  case  of  war,  and  to  carry  out  in  full 
force  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Affairs  were  in  this  situation  when  the  news 
was  brought  to  Vienna,  that  Napoleon  had  secretly  left  Elba,  and  had 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Fiance.  It  was  like  a  bomb-shell  in  the  camp  of 
the  allies — all  was  consternation  and  alarm.  Minor  ditliculties  were 
healed  at  once,  and  they  thought  only  of  preparing  to  meet  their  common 
enemy.  The  Congress  soon  adjourned,  and  the  sovereigns  hastened  to 
their  respective  capitals,  to  prepare  for  the  conflict.  The  news  of  the 
return  of  Napoleon  astonished  alt  Europe,  and  so  well  aware  were  the 
allies  of  the  danger  that  menaced  them,  that  soon  they  hod  more  than  a 
million  of  troops  in  arms,  and  converging  from  different  points  towards 
Fnmce.  Hie  saying  of  Qiateaubriand,  "that  if  the  cooked-hat  and  aurtout 
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of  Napoleon,  were  placed  on  a  stick  on  the  shores  of  Brest,  it  would  oiiiw 
Europe  to  run  to  arms,  from  one  ead  to  the  other,"  seemed  almost  verified 
in  thb  iustanoe. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  allied  aoTereimis  and  their  schemes  of 
European  aggrandizement,  to  the  situation  of  Napoleon  on  the  Island  of 
Elba,  and  trace  his  course  from  his  landing  upon  the  shores  of  France, 
until  he  was  again  reseated  upon  the  imperial  throne,  Elba  is  a  small 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  and 
.wiUiin  a  few  days  sail  of  France.  The  act  of  his  leaving  this  island  haa 
been  much  animadverted  upon  by  hia  enemies,  and  much  pains  taken  to 
place  him  in  the  wrong.  By  the  terms  of  the  abdication,  this  island  was 
given  to  him  as  a  sovereignty,  and  a  oerttun  revenue  guaranteed  to  he  paid 
to  him,  to  maintain  his  imperial  honors  in  his  kingdom.  These  terms  the 
alliea  £ti1ed  to  comply  with,  and  the  contract  having  been  violated  on  one 
side,  he  was  no  longer  bound  to  fulfill  it,  on  his  part,  l^ey  fiiiled  to  pay 
to  him  his  annual  revenue,  and  instead  of  recognizing  him  as  a  sovereign, 
they  placed  spies  at  his  court,  and  had  guard-ships  stationed  around  his 
island.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  was  the  Eaglishspycommissioner,  and  each  of  the 
Other  allied  sovereigns  had  a  similar  funct4onary  there,  whose  duty  It  was 
to  make  reports  to  theirgovemmentsofevery  movement  of  the  Emperor. 
Thus  he  was  watched  tike  a  felon  from  day  to  day,  and  smarting  under 
this  ungenerous  treatment,  he  determined  to  leave  his  place  of  confine- 
ment, and  make  a  bold  stroke  to  regain  his  lost  throne  and  empire. 

Thus  situated,  Napoleon  kept  up  a  brisk  correspondence  with  bis  friends 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  by  them  was  advised  of  every  movement  of  tlie 
alliea  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  A  vast  conspiracy  was  formed,  with 
Its  centre  in  Paris,  whose  ramifications  extended  into  every  province  and 
department  in  France.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  were,  more 
than  any  others,  the  grand  movers  in  it.  Although  they  had  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  new  government,  they  had,  by  no  means,  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  Napoleon.  They  cherished  his  memory  with  ^  holy 
reference.  Atl  the  hardships  they  had  undei^ne  were  forgotten,  and 
they  thought  of  him  only  as  tiieir  victorious  Emperor — the  idol  of  their 
hearts,  lie  opened  a  direct  correspondence  wiA  Murat,  who  agoin  threw 
himself  into  liis  interest,  and  promised  to  furnish  him  with  numerous 
troops  the  moment  he  should  put  his  foot  upon  the  shores  of  France. 
Every  thing  was  now  prepared  for  leaving  the  island.  His  friends  through, 
out  France  were  warned  of  his  intended  movements,  and  were  both  ready 
ond  willing  to  aid  him.  As  extensive  as  these  plans  of  revolution  were, 
they  had  been  thus  far  matured,  without  the  allies  having  the  least  sus- 
picion that  such  an  event  was  about  to  take  place,  and  all  this  in  spite  of 
the  close  avrveillanee  over  the  Emperor  and  all  his  movements. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1815,  he  gave  a  grand  ball  at  the  town  of 
Porto  Ferrajo,  which  was  gioced  with  the  presence  of  his  mother,  and  his 
sister, — the  Princess  Pauline.  While  they  were  doing  the  honors  of  the 
house,  he  was  making  private  arrangements  to  leave  the  island.  Upon 
that  occasion,  the  Emperor  appeared  in  his  most  fascinating  mood,  and 
going  around  tlie  room,  t^kcd  with  his  guests  in  the  most  familiar 
nianner.  In  the  mean^me,  he  had  despatched  orders  to  bis  troops,  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  at  the  quay.  During  the  afl^moon  he 
aeoretly  lett  the  ball-room  and  went  to  the  quay,  where  be  found  his 
troops  drawn  up,  about  eleven  hundred  strong,  under  the  command  of 
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Bertrand,  Droust  and  C&mbronne.  They  immediately  began  embarking, 
and  by  seven  o'dodc  all  were  on  board.  To  the  wonderiDg  inhabitants 
who  wicnesaed  the  embarkation,  he  s^d,  "  that  he  was  going  to  the  coast 
of  Barbary  to  chastise  the  pirates,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  had  in- 
fested the  coasts  of  Elba."  Sealed  instructions  were  ffiven  to  the  captain 
of  L'lnconstant,  on  board  of  which  was  Napoleon,  whii^  were  not  to  be 
opened  until  they  were  several  leagues  at  sea.  When  fairly  out  at  sea, 
he  opened  them,  and  for  the  first  time  learned  that  bis  destination  was  the 
Gulf  of  Juan,  on  the  coast  of  Province.  The  prows  of  the  ships  were 
immediately  turned  in  that  direction.  When  the  soldiers  knew  they  were 
on  their  way  to  the  coast  of  France,  they  burst  out  into  wild  shouts  of 
joy,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  again,  with  cries  of  "long  live  the 
Emperor,"  Afler  the  first  manifestation  of  feeling  was  over,  a  sadness 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  a  deep  uleaca 
prevailed  throughout  the  ships.  Their  minds  were  filled  with  sad  presenti- 
ments of  the  liiture,  and  a  recollection  of  other  times  came  Aill  and  fresh 
to  their  memory.  The  vessels  pursued  their  way  without  interruption, 
and  on  the  first  of  March  cast  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan.  The  troops 
immediately  disembarked,  and  kindling  some  watch-fires  on  the  sand, 
bivouacked  near  the  shore. 

A  little  incident  occurred  on  the  passage,  which  shows  what  admirable 
presence  of  mind  Napoleon  was  possessed  of  at  all  times.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  2Tth,  when  off  Leghorn,  a  French  brig  came  within  speaking 
distance  and  hailed  the  vessel  the  Emperor  was  on  board  of.  To  prevent 
his  soldiers  from  being  discovered,  he  made  them  lie  flat  upon  the  deck 
with  their  caps  off.  "nie  captain  of  the  French  vessel  inquired  of  Napo- 
leon himself,  about  the  Emperor's  health,  who  answered,  that  he  was  well. 
The  brig  suspecting  nothing,  passed  on. 

The  officers,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  magnitude  of  the  expedition  they  were  engaged  in.  With  a  force  of 
only  twelve  hundred  men,  they  had  landed  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and 
urayed  themselves  in  arms  against  all  Europe,  Napoleon  infused  into 
this  sm^l  band  of  faithful  followers  hia  own  sanguine  hopes,  and  raised 
somewhat  their  drooping  spirits.  As  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  he 
immediately  commenced  his  march.  He  took  the  road  by  Gap,  to 
Grenoble,  through  the  mountains,  everywhere  distributing  his  proclama- 
tions to  the  inhabitants.  On  the  7th  of  March  they  approached  the  for- 
tress of  Grenoble,  where  General  Marchaud  was  in  command,  who  hear- 
ing of  his  advance,  sent  out  troops  to  oppose  him.  General  Cambronne, 
who  commanded  the  advance-guard,  first  encountered  this  force,  and  see- 
ing no  signs  of  disaffection  among  the  troops,  sent  word  to  Napoleon,  who 
was  in  the  rear.  The  latter  remarked  to  Bertrand,  who  was  at  his  side, 
"  we  are  betrayed,"  and  immediately  rode  forward,  dressed  in  his  well- 
known  surtout  and  cocked-hat.  Arriving  before  the  opposing  force,  he 
rode  in  front  of  them,  and  said  :  "  Comrades  do  you  know  me  V  "  Yea, 
sire,"  they  answered.  "  Do  you  recognize  me,  my  children  1  I  am  your 
Emperor;  fire  on  me,  if  you  wish."  This  appeal  of  their  beloved  Empe- 
ror was  overpowering,  and  they  immediately  threw  down  their  arms  and 
rushed  to  emor&ce  him.  As  soon  as  their  manifestations  of  joy  bod  sub- 
sided, tbey  mounted  the  tri-colored  cockade,  and  arrayed  themselves  under 
bis  banners.  Colonel  Labedayer6,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
same  garrison,  in  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer,  man^- 
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ed  with  hia  men  to  meet  Napoleon.  Aa  soon  as  he  was  outside  of  the 
garrison,  he  drew  an  eagle  from  his  pocket,  Eind  embraced  it  before  his 
soldiers.  They  immediately  broke  in  the  head  of  a  drum  which  was 
filled  with  tri-colored  cockades,  and  soon  one  was  mounted  on  each  cap. 
When  Napoleon  appeared,  they  made  the  air  resound  with  their  cry  of 
"  Vive  L'Emperor,  and  joined  his  forces.  His  column,  now  near  three 
thousand  strong,  marched  upon  Grenoble,  and  breaking  down  the  gates, 
entered  the  town  in  triumph.  He  rested  there  that  night  The  citizens, 
in  crowds,  Hocked  to  see  him,  and  bid  him  welcome  again  to  the  shores  of 
France.  He  was  busily  employed  during  his  stay  there,  making  civil  ap- 
pointments, and  other  arrangements  to  secure  himself  in  favor.  The  next 
morning  he  continued  his  march  towards  Paris,  meeting  with  no  oppoei- 
tion.  In  every  part  of  the  country  his  old  soldiers  joined  hia  standard, 
and  the  middle  and  lower  classes  welcomed  his  return  with  many  demon- 
strations of  joy. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  Napoleon  and  his  triumphant  mareh  through 
France,  and  direct  the  attention  to  Paris  and  the  king.  Louis  was  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  the  dangers  which  had  been  gathering  around  him,  for  a 
long  time ;  he  had  not  even  a  suspicion,  founded  upon  anything  tangible,  that 
such  a  vast  conspiracy  was  on  foot,  to  wrest  from  him  his  crown  and 
throne.  A  close  watch  was  kept  upon  all  the  movements  of  the  Impe-. 
rialists,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  neither  he,  nor  his  ministers,  dreamed  of 
what  was  about  to  take  place.  Meetings  were  held  nightly  in  difTereot 
parts  of  Paris,  and  even  in  his  very  household  their  plans  were  being 
matured.  Being  in  fancied  security,  the  astounding  intelligence  he  received 
of  the  movements  of  Napoleon  made  a  deeper  impression.  All  Paris 
was  in  commotion,  and  the  ktngand  his  government  in  the  greatest  alarm. 
He  endeavored,  in  vaiu,  to  rally  the  royalists  to  resistance,  but  all  seem- 
ed paralyzed,  and  incapable  of  making  headway  against  the  tide  that  was 
rolling  up  towards  the  capital.  He  convoked  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — 
despatched  messengers  to  different  parts  of  France  to  aroose  the  people 
to  oppose  the  march  of  Napoleon — sent  large  bodies  of  troops  against 
him,  who  in  every  instance  joined  his  standard,  and  recommended  other 
.  measures  which  the  emergency  seemed  to  require.  All  these  efforts  were 
useless — the  finger  of  destiny  had  marked  the  Bourbon  throne  for  over- 
throw, and  no  power  that  Louis  could  control  was  able  to  save  it.  Mar- 
shal Ney,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  was  sent  by  the  king,  from  Paris, 
to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Emperor,  and  when  he  set  out  promised  his 
royal  master  to  bring  him  hack  in  an  "  iron  cage."  But  the  iron  cage  and 
hia  promises  to  the  king  were  all  forgotten  wlien  he  arrived  ia  sight  of 
Napoleon,  whom  he  and  his  troops  immediately  joined,  without  any 
attempt  to  resist  his  march.  Napoleon  entered  Lyons  on  the  12th,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  and  the  keys  of  the  city  were  surren- 
dered to  him  with  much  ceremony  by  the  municipal  authorities,  who  gave 
in  their  allegiance.  When  the  news  reached  the  iiing  that  Ney  and  his 
force  had  deserted  to  Napoleon,  all  hope  seemed  to  have  fled — aa  great 
confidence  had  been  placed  in  the  ficlelity  of  the  old  Marshal.  But  tfas 
king,  seeing  sudi  general  disalTection  in  the  army,  and  failing  in  support 
even  from  hia  own  partisans,  and  losing  all  hope  of  retaining  the  crown, 
determined  to  leave  Paris.  He  and  ttie  royal  fhmily  set  out  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  19tti,  attended  only  by  a  few  friends,  and  a  small  guard,  and 
went  in  the  direction  of  Flanders,     The  same  evening  Napoleon  arrived 
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ftt  Fontainbleau,  and  the  next  afternoon  set  out  for  Paris,  which  he  reach- 
ed m  the  evening,  and  took  poesession  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries. 
Thousands  had  assembled  there  to  welcome  him,  and  he  was  received  with 
the  most  unbounded  demonstrations  of  delight.  The  extensive  court- 
yard around  the  palace  was  filled  with  his  faithful  troops,  who  bore  him 
aloft  in  their  arms,  to  the  grand  saloon,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
kisses  and  smiles  of  the  imperial  ladies  who  had  assembled  to  greet  hia 
coming.  Never  before  did  a  monarch  receive  such  a  welcome  from  bis 
subjectB. 

Thus  far  his  triumph  had  been  bloodless — everywhere  opposition  had 
fled  from  before  him,  and  both  soldiers  and  peasants  hailed  his  advent 
with  joy.  History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  his  march  through  France, 
and  victorious  entry  into  Paris.  He  had  landed  upon  the  coast  of  a  dis- 
tant province,  marched  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other — -sub- 
dued every  thing  which  had  opposed  his  course,  and  finally  wrested  a 
crown  arid  throne  from  a  powerful  monarch,  without  shedding  one  drop  of 
blood.  The  like  had  never  been  known  before.  Although  again  seated 
upoa  the  throne  of  France,  he  well  knew  his  situadon  was  a  precarious 
one,  and  that  all  his  energy  would  be  required  to  prepare  for  the  important 
crisis  that  was  approaching.  His  first  duty  was,  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  doing  so,  he  had  double  the  difficulties  to  contend  against 
that  beset  Louis  XVIQ.  And  in  addition  to  these  civil  duties  which 
pressed  upon  him,  he  had  also  to  prepare  to  meet  a  million  of  armed 
men  who  were  arrayed  against  him.  Nothing  that  vigor  and  activity 
could  accomplish  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  the  amount 
of  labor  which  he  performed  in  bo  short  a  time  seems  ^most  incredible. 
Tlie  arsenals  were  entirely  empty  of  military  stores  and  arms — among 
other  items,  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  had  been  ceded  to  the  allies 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The^ army  had  been  almost  entirely  disbanded 
during  the  reign  of  Louis,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men 
were  now  under  arms,  scattered  throughout  France,  in  the  difTerent  garri- 
son towns.  The  first  step  Napoleon  took  towards  reorganizing  the  army, 
was  to  return  the  eagles  to  the  difierent  regiments,  which  was  done  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  All  the  old  veterans  who  had  retired  from 
service,  were  called  in  by  proclamation — additions  were  made  to  all  the 
regiments,  and  thirty  new  battalions  of  artillery  were  organized  from  the 
sailors  of  the  fleets.  Both  the  old  and  young  guard  were  strengthened,  by 
adding  a  new  battalion  to  each  raiment,  and  filling  up  the  old  ones.  By 
these  meadb  he  calculated  to  have,  at  least,  four  hundred  thousand  men 
under  anns,  by  the  first  of  June ;  and  by  the  first  of  September,  he  ex- 

Ctcd  to  have  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  sixty  thousand  admirable 
se  in  the  field.  Ho  found  it  a  herculean  task  to  provide  arms  and 
clothing  for  these  troops.  Manufactories  of  arms  were  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire — the  old  arms  everywhere  called  in,  and  the 
workmen  in  all  the  Rnnories  doubled.  Horses  were  purchased  at  fairs  al 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  each  department  was  ordered 
to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  clothing,  He  found  as  much  difficulty  in 
reorganizing  the  dvil  government  as  the  army,  and  no  other  man  could 
have,  so  soon,  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  Manyof  the  imperialists,  who 
were  moat  anxious  for  his  return,  now  that  he  was  on  the  throne,  declined 
taking  any  responsible  trust  under  him  ; — with  Europe  in  arms  against 
him,  they  felt  a  disquietude  and  uncertainty  as  to  bis  succeaa.    The  public 
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treasury  was  empty,  and  with  an  impoveriahed  country,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  Napoleon  could  raise  funda  for  the  campaign.  In  the  meantime, 
he  endeavored  to  open  negotiations  with  the  allies,  but  failed  in  the 
attempt ;  they  would  not  entert^u  any  propositjona  coming  from  him. 
Murat  was  so  much  elated  at  the  return  of  Napoleon,  that  he  immediately 
r^sed  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  with  an  army  of  fifly  thousand  men 
attempted  to  wrest  Naples  from  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  secure  him- 
self upon  the  throne.  He  was  defeated  in  the  first  engagement  with  the 
Austrians,  and  fled  to  France.  The  Royalists  attempted  to  raise  a  rebel- 
lion in  La  Vendee,  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of  France,  where  the 
Bourbon  feeling  ran  high,  and  by  this  means  distract  the  plans  of  Napoleon, 
and  draw  his  attention  from  the  allies.  He  was  aware  of  their  object, 
and  at  once  sent  a  strong  force  into  the  district,  and  put  down  the 
rebellion. 

While  Napoleon  was  making  these  preparations,  the  allies  were  assem- 
bling their  forces,  and  advancing  towards  the  frontiers  of  France.  Eng- 
land had  now  thrown  all  her  iafluence  into  the  coalition,  and  had  sent  s 
large  body  of  troops  to  the  continent  under  the  command  of  WellingtMi. 
The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  fate  of  France  and  Europe  was 
again  to  be  decided  by  force  ofarms,  and  the  respective  combatants  were 
exertinff  all  their  strength.  The  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  meet  the  crisis 
which  he  saw  was  drawing  nigh,  were  amost  superhuman,  and  bis  abili- 
tiea  as  a  great  commander  were  never  more  clearly  exhibited.  He  bad 
made  up  nisplui  of  the  campaign  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention, 
and  was  almost  confident  of  success.  He  made  Paris  the  base  of  his 
operations,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  General  Haxo  and  bia 
engineers,  and  mounted  with  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Lyons  waa 
also  strongly  fortified.  He  had  assembled  armies  at  different  points  on 
the  frontiers  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  bad  made  their 
arrangements  to  advance  upon  Paris  from  several  points. 

The  chief  reliance,  however,  was  placed  upon  the  main  army,  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  in  person,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong, 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  With  this  force  ho  deter. 
mined  immediately  to  commence  offensive  operations  in  Flanders,  on  the 
frontiers  of  which  they  were  already  collected.  The  object  of  Wellington 
was,  to  invade  France  direct  from  Flanders,  and  the  better  to  conceal  his 
intentions,  and  divert  the  attention  of  Napoleon  from  the  real  point  of 
attach,  ho  suggested  to  the  Austrian  and  Russian  commuiders,  to  make  a 
demonstration  further  south.  The  ruse  however  failed,  aa  Napoleon  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  The  force  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher,  and  with  which  the  Emperor  was  likely  first  to  coma 
in  collision,  numbered  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men,  all  veterans, 
and  inured  to  war.  As  the  British  and  Prussians  had  not  yet  united. 
Napoleon  determined  to  interpose  the  whole  of  his  force  between  them, 
and  by  striking  first  upon  the  right  and  then  upon  the  left,  beat  them  in 
detail.     His  plana  were  skilfully  laid,  and  well  ni^h  proved  successful. 

Napoleon  left  Paris  on  the  ISth  of  June  to  join  the  army,  and  arrived 
at  Avemes  the  next  day,  where  he  found  it  encamped.  The  whole  force 
by  the  returns  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  waa  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousnnd  four  hundred  men  under  arms.  The  camps  were  placed 
behind  some  hills,  about  a  league  from  the  frontiers,  which  hid  their  posi- 
tion from  the  enemy.     The  Emperor  addressed  the  troops,  calling  to  their 
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minds  their  former  deeds  of  glory — their  enthusiasm  vas  rused  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

Wellington  and  Blucher  in  the  meantime  were  inactive.  Their  troops 
were  scattered  over  several  leagues  of  country,  end  they  were  waiting  for 
secret  intelligence  from  Paris,  of  Napoleon's  movements.  He  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  allies  from  knowing  his  situation.  Wel- 
lington had,  however,  learned,  by  his  usual  system  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion with  the  worst  scoundrels  of  France,  of  the  collection  of  larce 
bodies  of  troops  on  the  frontiers,  but  waited  for  confirmation  before  he 
should  move — his  inactivity  was  almost  fatal  to  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign  be- 
gan. At  daylight  on  that  morning,  the  French  army  crossed  the  frontiers, 
and  marched  direct  upon  Charleroi.  The  Prussians,  who  had  been  in 
possession  of  that  place,  retired  upon  the  advance  of  the  French,  in  the 
direction  of  Fleiirus.  It  was  evident  that  Napoleon  had  taken  Blucher  by 
surprise,  and  he  had  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  to  separate 
the  Prussian  and  British  armies.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  more 
effectually,  he  despatched  Ney  to  Quatre  Bras  with  the  left  wing,  forty- 
six  thousand  strong— this  was  an  important  position,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  roads  leading  towards  Brussels.  A  severe  action  was  fought  there 
the  next  day.  Napoleon,  with  the  main  army,  seventy-two  thousand 
strong,  marched  towards  Fleurus,  from  which  place  the  Prussians  fell 
back  to  Ligcy,  where  he  gave  them  battle  the  next  day,  and  gained  a 
splendid  victory, — the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. The  victory  at  Ligny  exposed  the  left  flank  of  the  allies,  and 
Wellington  seeing  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  ground  with  bis  lell  flank 
uncovered,  fell  back  to  Waterloo,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  front 
of  that  village.    He  was  closely  followed  by  Napoleon. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  was  now  near  at  hand,  and  the  contending 
armies  knew  the  fate  of  the  campaign  was  to  be  decided  on  the  spot 
where  they  were  then  assembling.  The  field  of  Waterloo  was  admirably 
adapted  for  a  great  battle,  and  had  previously  been  eaamined  by  Wel- 
lin^n  and  the  English  engineers.  It  is  situated  about  nine  miles  from 
Brussels,  and  one  mile  south  of  the  village  of  the  same  name.  It  extends 
from  right  to  left  about  two  miles.  Let  the  reader  imagine  two  ridges  of 
hills  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  apart.  The  descent  is  gradual  into  the  valley,  through  which  winds 
a  small  stream.  The  position  is  cut  nearly  at  right  angles  by  a  high  road 
running  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi ;  and  an  unpaved  country  road  runs 
along  the  northern  crest  of  hills.  Between  this  field  and  Brussels,  to  the 
north,  was  an  extensive  forest,  called  the  "  forest  of  Soignies."  The  two 
armies,  as  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  occupied  the  opposite  ridges 
of  hills,  the  English  the  north,  and  the  French  the  south  ridge.  On  the 
right  of  the  British  lines  was  a  strong  built  country-house,- surrou tided  by 
a  thick  stone-wall,  in  a  grove  of  trees ;  the  left  was  protected  by  an  almost 
inaccessible  hedge  and  deep  ditch :  these  with  a  strong  farm-house  in  the 
centie,  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  English  position.  The  French 
right  rested  in  the  village  of  Blanchenois,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  village 
of  Lft  Belle  Alliance,  where  Napoleon  took  up  his  head-quarters.  Both 
armies  took  up  Uioir  position  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  and  during  the 
night  rested  on  their  arms. 

It  had  rained  incessantly  during  the  17th,  and  the  great  number  of  horses 
and  carriages  passing  over  the  ground  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  mud.    Tha 
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soldiers  slept  upon  the  ground  in  ^ir  vet  blaoltets,  and  passed  a  cheer- 
less night ;  but,  as  uncomfortsble  as  their  situation  was,  there  waa  no  des- 
pondency in  either  army.  All  were  awakened  to  the  importance  of  thwr 
position — to  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  that  was  at  issue.  A  quarrel  of 
nearly  twenty -five  years  standing,  was  now  to  be  settled  by  the  two 
greatest  commanders  of  the  times.  There  never  were  two  armiea 
which  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  those  which  were  diawn  up  at 
Waterloo.  Napoleon  had  again  collected  around  his  standard  his  old 
veterans,  which  the  treaty  of  Paris  had  set  at  liberty.  They  had  been 
victors  with  him  in  an  hundred  battles,  and  now  their  feelings  were  raised 
to  the  highest  point  of  enthusiasm.  Wellington  had  also  just  cause  to  be 
proud  of  his  troops — those  which  had  fought  under  him  in  Spain  were  there, 
and  they  never  appeared  in  finer  array. 

The  memorable  19tb  of  June  opened  with  a  drizzling  rain,  but  the  sua 
soon  cleared  the  clouds  away,  and  a  bright  day  beamed  down  on  the  work 
of  death.  The  two  armies,  as  they  took  up  their  positions  in  the  order 
of  battle,  presented  a  beautiful  spectacle,  and  struck  all  the  beholders 
with  admiration.  The  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected  from  the  burnished 
armor  and  bristling  bayonets  of  an  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and 
the  music  of  an  hundred  bands  fairly  made  the  earth  resound  with  sweet 
sounds  as  the  heavy  columns  wound  over  the  opposite  hills.  The  tiattle 
commenced  about  11  o'clock,  wid  lasted  until  dark ;  both  armies 
fought  with  bravery  bordering  on  desperation.  The  world  knows  the 
result.  Treachery  and  superior  numbers  accomplished  what  English  valor 
and  discipline  had  essayed  to  do,  in  vain — the  defeat  of  the  FrenM.  From 
a  retreat,  it  soon  became  a  total  rout — and  so  hotly  were  the  French 
pursued  by  the  victorious  Prussians,  that  they  were  obliged  to  throw  away 
their  arms  to  save  themselves.  Napoleon's  loss  was  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  men — that  of  the  allies,  including  the  former  actions,  was  mucn 
greater.  When  all  was  lost,  the  Emperor  set  off  for  Paris,  and  was  the 
first  who  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat.  He  immediately  appeared  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  a  stormy  time  took  place.  After 
much  persuasion,  he  atidicated,  and  retired  to  Maltnaison,  the  scene  of  his 
early  happiness  with  Josephine. 

Napoleon  determined,  at  first,  to  come  to  America,  but  finding  this 
imposaible,  concluded  to  throw  himself  upon  the  supposed  generosity  of  the 
English,  For  this  purpose,  he  left  Malmaison  on-  the  morning  of  the 
Sftth  of  June,  and  arrived  at  Rochefbrt  on  the  3d  of  July.*  He  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  and  sent  it  to  Cap- 
tain Maitlond,  of  the  Bellerophon,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  : 

'*  Exposed  tci  the  fections  which  divide  my  country,  and  to  the  hostility  ofthe 
great  powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  politinai  career,  and  I  come,  like 
Themistncles,  to  scat  myseif  by  the  hearth  of  the  British  people.  I  put  my- 
self opder  tha  protection  of  its  laws,  and  claim  it  from  your  Royal  Highncsa, 
as  the  most  powerfiil,  the  most  constant,  and  the  moat  generouBof  m 


On  the  morning  of  the  14th  he  went  on  board,  and  was  received  with 
the  honors  due  to  his  high  rank ;  and  Captain  Moitland  immediately  set  sail 
for  the  British  isles  with  his  august  prisoner.  From  England  he  was 
taken  to  the  island  of  St,  Helena,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  hy  the  allies 
•shis  placeof  exile.     He  died  there.  May  5th,  1821, 
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BEEDTRILL. 


IX.— FAIRT  LAND. 

Tbm  ate«mV«t  in  which  I  had  thus  nnexpoctedly  ambaHied,  wu  the  Rob 
Boy,  bouod  for  St.  Louia,  and  mj  white  diief  was  Colonel  Sebaatfata 
Overton,  U.  3.  A.,  who  had  beea  od  a  topogrqihioal  exploi&tioii  to  tbs 
Falls  of  Sl  Anthony  and  thereabonts. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  new  world  of  wonders  in  whieb  I 
DOW  found  myself;  how  amazed  and  delighted  I  was  with  the  infinity 
«f  anaccouDtable  and  beautiful  things  I.saw  aruond  me ;  how  eveiythiiK 
aeemed  the  work  of  enchantment  to  me,  and  all  that;  it  can  be  moi* 
readily  imaged  by  the  reader  than  described. 

Col.  Overton  made  a  pet  of  me,  and  so  in&tuated  was  I  with  the  now 
order  of.existence  which  nad  brolie  upon  me,  that  I  even  oonseQt«d  to^vs 
up  my  home  in  the  ffildemess,  and  go  and  Uve  with  him  in  the  now  n» 
l^iger  hated  land  of  the  white  man. 

I  soon  became  accustomed  to  Aa  steamboat^  as  I  was  taught  to  oall  i|^ 
and  delighted  to  ramble  all  over  it  with  my  friend,  the  Colonel. 

"  Ernie,  ma»  eher  et^tU,"  said  he  to  me  one  day,  as  we  stood  on  tlH 
fbreoastle,  gazing  at  the  scenery :  "  I  don't  believe  you  are  an  Indian,  aoy- 
bow.  Your  eyes  are  blue  and  your  skin  fair,  now  that  the  paint  has  worn 
ofT,  and  your  iiair  ourly  and  light  brown  at  the  roots,  where  it  has  not  bees 
dyed," 

*'  My  father  was  a  half-breed,  and  my  mother  a  pale  face,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  thought  there  could  be  but  diailanunt  little  of  the  pure  Indl^ 
in  you,  fur  you  are  no  more  like  them  than  1  am.  You  say  your  mother 
was  a  white ;  what  was  her  name,  do  you  know  1" 

"I  know  nothing  of  her,"  I  replied,  only  what  my  &ther  told  me,  and 
that  was  only  that  lAia  was  a  white,  and  that  she  died  when  1  wss  boim. 
Whether  she  was  Fran^ais  or  Anglais,  I  do  not  know." 

**  English,  rU  foe  bound,  there  is  none  of  Jeftn  Cri^Kau  about  youl" 

"  I  dont  know." 

"  Well,  I  never  was  as  much  astonished  in  my  life  as  when  I  saw  yen 
perched  up  on  that  tree,  like  a  butarrt  d»  marmot*  as  you  were,  and  the 
way  you  pitched  into  me  with  your  couteou  for  laughing  at  your  monhey- 
shinos.  But  your  mother — you  say  your  latfaar  sever  told  you  anything 
about  your  mother  1    That  was  very  strange." 

"I  never  asked  him  but  once,  and  dien  be  promised  to  tell  me,  but  fl 
was  just  before  I  got  lost,  and,  of  course,  that  put  an  end  to  all  inform*- 
tion  on  the  subject?' 

"  Apropos,"  said  the  Colonel,  lighting  a  <ngar,  "now  is  a  good  tim»^ 
jost  sit  down  here  by  my  side,  and,  as  well  as  you  can,  give  me  a  nam- 
tive  of  your  adventures."  I  had  merely  mentioned  (he  fiuC  before ;  f  now 
gave  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  about  my  titasing  the  heron,  my  roosting  In 
the  old  sycamore,  my  discovery  by  the  Arioarees  and  fortunate  eaoap^ 
some  general  outlines,  Tliey  amused  htia  cxoeedingty,  and  he  frequo^y 
Btopp^  me  to  dechuo  that  it  iras  the  moat  aatrandiiag  thhig  b»  mm 
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heanl  of  in  hia  life,  and  it  kept  him  in  an  immoderftta  fit  of  laughter  all 
the  time.  I  observed  that  the  Colonel  expressed  freely  his  curiosity, 
and  especially  his  lulonuhment,  in  a  manner  tliat  an  IniSan  would  have 
thought  di^rooeful  to  his  character. 

As  the  boat  turned  a  bend,  1  was  interrupted  in  my  story,  which  so 
amused  my  patron,  by  beholding  in  the  distance,  like  the  enchantment 
of  a  mag^an,  a  scene  so  strange  so  splendid,  so  magnifioent  and  un- 
accountable, that  I  stood  speechless. 

"  It  is  the  city  of  St.  Louis,"  said  the  Colonel,  tossing  airay  hia  agar 
with  a  nondialance  that  came  nearer  my  Indiui  ideas  of  stoicism  than  I 
.  ooDld  pi»sibly  do  myself,  and  I  could  not  but  turn  and  ask : 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything,  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  that  astonisbed 
you  80  much  as  thatf" 

"Manya  tJme,"  replied  he,  laughing,  "Idont  see  anything  particularly 
astonishit^  in  that;  oome,  the  supper-bell  u  ringing,  let  us  go  down 
to  tea." 

When  tea  was  over  1  found  myself  amid  the  din  and  uproar  of  a 
great  city.  We  were  at  the  wharf:  I  was  bewildered  by  the  swarm  of 
badcmen,  porters,  draymen,  whom  I  fancied,  not  knowing  their  real  ot>- 
jeot,  had  aome  hostile  intent,  proba1>ty  to  take  tlie  boat  by  storm ;  and 
one,  who  seized  hold  of  Colonel  Overton's  trunk,  got  a  rap  from  me  with 
ft  footstool  that  he  won't  forget 

It  is  needless  to  say  bow  bewildered,  astonished,  and  ddighted  I  was  with 
the  grand  dty  of  endiantment,  and  everything  in  it.  iSaa  can  readily 
be  Imagined.  When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  which  I  conceived  to  be  some 
magnifioent  palace,  we  were  shovrn  into  a  vast  gorgeously  adorned  room 
—the  parlor, — and  presently  in  came  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and  with 
a  cry  of  delight  she  rushed  forward  and  threw  herself  into  Colonel  Over- 
ton's arms,  and  covered  him  with  kisses  and  embraces.  The  Colonel  was 
extremely  astonished,  even  more  so  than  I,  for  a  moment ;  but  in  an  in- 
Mant  he  seemed  to  recover  from  the  first  paroxysm,  whii^  nearly  threw 
him  into  fits  ;  and  t^en  ho  returned  her  embraces  with  a  right  good  will. 
Afler  an  eager  and  somewhat  lengthy  chattering  between  them,  as  they 
sat  on  a  Bofo^  my  patron  turned  to  me,  who  was  seated  tm  a  small  velvet- 
covered  stool,  and  said, 

"  Ernie,  man  prince,  this  is  my  sfoaie — they  oall  her  in  IVenoh — Jfit- 
dame. — Madame  Overton,  let  me  acquaint  you  with  Monseigneur  Ernie, 
'  Frinet  dea  Pavmeet." 

Madame  looked  at  me  with  a  merry,  inquimtive  smile,  and  then  rising, 
made  a  profound  courtesy,  with, 

"Jidonne  let  haiue-tnaim  it  Monmiffneur," 

I  replied  by  ducking  my  little  pate  to  the  soft,  rich  carpet  at  my  feet. 
In  all  gravity  ;  when,  exoltuming,  "  Quel,  bijmt .'"  she  caugut  me  up  in  her 
arms  and  smothered  me  with  kisses. 

We  soon  became  great  friends,  Madame  Lenora — as  I  was  tau^t  to 
cill  her — and  I.  She  rooke  Frendi  with  all  fluency,  and,  moreover,  had 
a  knack  of  talking  with  her  eyes  and  fingers,  and  the  expressive  varyings  of 
hiar  beautiful  countenance,  which  I  could  have  readily  understood,  had  she 
possessed  no  other  means  of  communication.  I  became  devotedly  at- 
tadied  to  her  and  6ie  good  Colonel,  botji  of  whom  overwhelmed  me  with 
kindness,  and  won  my  whole  heart  with  bonbons  and  sugar-plums,  which, 
being  entirely  novel  to  me,  I  must  confess  1  had  die  wedinesa  to  relish 
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wilh  insatiable  gusto.  Lenora,  who  had  brovrn  hair  and  gentle  brown 
eyes,  gave  ra«  as  many  bonbons  ae  the  Colonel,  and  more  kidsea,  and  her 
voice  was  as  sweet  and  soft  as  the  wood  dove  in  BprLng-time. 

We  remained  in  St.  Louis  about  a  month  from  the  day  on  whidi 
I  was  captured  from  the  tree-top,  by  Colonel  Overton's  potty.  In  that 
time  1  had  attiuned  eome  knowledge  of  English,  for  the  Colonel  and  Ma- 
dame Lenora  refused  any  longer  to  speak  to  me  in  ^French  ;  and  when, 
especially  in  childhood,  an  unknown  language  becomes  the  only  medium 
of  intercourse,  it  is  acquired  with  mu(^  facility  and  rapidity. 

Strange  and  unaccustomed  as  was  to  me  the  new  mode  of  eziatenoe  into 
which  I  was  thrown,  I  more  readily  became  familiarized  and  accustomed  to 
it  than  might  have  been  supposed :  being  at  that  period  of  life  when  new 
facts  are  constantly  offering  tnemselves  to  the  young  stranger  unacquainted 
with  the  routine  of  ratiocination  and  ^e  generalization  of  cause  and 
effect  As  soon  as  the  novelty  wore  off,  I  insensibly  glided  into  and  so- 
knowledged  all  that  I  saw  around  me. 

Madame  Overton  asked  me,  one  day,  to  go  shopping  with  her.  We 
went  down  town  in  Mr.  Howard's  carriage,  and  soon  were  set  down,  by 
the  footman,  at  a  splendid  jeweller's  shop.  While  Madame  waa  in  tlw 
shop  making  purchases,  I  went  out  on  the  side-walk  to  amuse  myself, 
looking  at  Uie  strange  sights  aroimd  me,  whioh  I  never  grew  tired  of  do- 
ing. As  I  was  gazing  at  the  signs  over  the  door,  the  fine  carriages  rolling 
by,  theshop  windows  fill!  of  gay  prints,  jewelry,  and  rich  goods  of  every 
possible  variety,  the  rumbling  drays,  the  busy  crowds  of  passers-by — 
suddenly  my  ear  was  arrest«d  by  a  burst  of  loud  inu«o  at  a  distance, 
and  on  looking  down  the  street,  I  beheld  a  sight  of  splendor  and  gorgeous 
magniliceDce,  whioh  I  could  scarcely  realize  to  be  anything  other  tfiui  a 
vision.  It  was  a  grand  golden  ohariot  drawn  by  twenty  splendid  gray 
horses,  two  abreast,  and  eac^  with  a  waving  crest  of  white  and  red  feauiers 
on  his  bead,  filled  with  richly  dressed  men  blowing  each  one  a  dif- 
ferently shaped  brass  instrument,  together  with  drums,  gongs,  and  other  in- 
struments, of  none  of  which  did  I  know  the  name.  As  this  beautiful  line  of 
horses  came  prancing  down  the  street,  I  Uiou^t  that  they  presented  the 
most  glorious  and  magnifioent  spectacle  the  world  could  aflord.  Behind 
the  chariot  came  a  lovely  little  open  carriage  pulled  by  four  elegant  littia 
ponies :  in  this  vehicle  was  seated  a  youth  of  about  my  own  size  in  a 
superb  dress,  and  by  his  side  sat  a  beautiful  girl,  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
all  covered  with  silver  spangles.  1  conceived  that  they  must  be  the  son 
and  daughter  of  the  great  chief  of  the  white  men,  making  a  prooeasion  in 
state.  Little  imagined  I  that  all  this  gorgeous  p^eantry  was  a  circus 
band.  ■ 

Crowds  of  little  boys  and  negro  slaves  were  following,  shouting  and 
whooping  in  the  rear,  and  involuntarily  I  joined  the  throng,  foigetting 
Madojne  Lenora  and  everything  else,  in  my  excitement. 

I  followed  along  through  several  streets,  listening  to  the  music  and  ad- 
miring the  gayly  dressed  little  boy  and  girl  in  the  phaeton,  until  at  length, 
growing  tired  of  the  "  show,"  I  sat  down  on  the  marble  steps  of  an  ele- 
'gant  and  lofty  building  to  rest  myself,  and  breathe  a  moment  before  re- 
turning to  the  jeweller's  shop.  And  then  it  occurred  to  me  at  onoe  that 
I  had  already  been  gone  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  that  Madame  would 
be  wuting  for  me,  perhaps  had  already  returned  to  the  hotel  without  roe. 
I  quickly  jumped  up  aod  started  down  the  street,  wtlking  as  fiut  aa  t 
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«ould,  but  presently,  u  I  b^an  to  look  around  me  for  tlie  jeweller'a  duip, 
of  which  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  for  a  moment  that  I  might  loee 
sight,  1  found  it  was  no  where  to  be  seen,  i  was  lost — for  the  eecond 
time  lost  To  be  lost  in  the  wildemeaa  seemed  to  me  nothing,  but  in  tJie 
citjr — it  was  terrible.  I  wandered  about,  around  and  around,  until  mf 
bead  was  perfectly  bewildered,  and  the  hopelessness  of  finding  my  way 
in  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  the  city,  came  over  me  with  a  sense  of 
dreadful  helplessness  and  despair. 

I  didn't  know  the  name  of  the  hol«l — didn't  even  know  that  it  had  a 
name.  1  couldn't  speak  English  well  enough  to  make  known  my  wants, 
ai:d  one  or  two  persons  whom  1  contrived  to  ask  bow  I  could  find  Colonel 
Overton,  only  laughed  at  me,  and  1  grew  afraid  and  unwilling  to  ask  any 
more.  It  was  a  bootless  task  for  the  child  of  the  forest  to  thread  the 
ways  of  the  city.  Ob  !  how  my  tteart  sunk  witliin  me.  When  1  was  lost 
in  tbe  wilderness  I  had  experienoed  the  timidity  and  fears  natural  to  child- 
hood, but  now  a  sense  of  drear  and  utter  helplessness  came  over  me,  and 
tite  tears  mounted  into  my  eyes,  but  I  would  not  let  them  flow — "here  was 
too  much  savage  manliness  about  me  for  that.  Stoicism  and  apathy  to 
trouble,  grief  and  danger,  had  been  part  of  my  training ;  so  1  walked 
moodily  along,  cogitating  what  to  do  to  relieve  myself  from  ibe  quandary 
1  was  in.  Noidea,  however,  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  but  that  of  peram- 
bulating the  streets  until  1  found  the  jeweller's  shop,  or  the  hotel.  I  at 
length  found  myself  on  the  wharf,  with  the  broad  murky  river,  the  crowd 
ef  steamboats,  and  the  din  and  bustle  roari,ng  and  whizzing  in  my  eara 

As  I  sauntered  along,  utterly  at  random,  f  imagined  that  I  beard  some- 
body, and  the  voice  seemed  familiar  to  mo,  calling  me  by  name.  I  sup- 
posed it  was  only  fancy,  and  walked  on  ;  but  no — there  it  is  again,  cloee 
at  my  ear.  I  looked  quickly  around,  and — surely  it  murt  be  a  dream — 
there  stood  before  me — No,  'tis  no  dream — with  a  wild  cry  of  delight  I 
sprang  into  his  arms.    It  was  Kahtoli ! 

Our  joy  and  astonishmHit  at  this  singular  and  unexpeoted  encountec, 
cannot  be  described. 

1  narrated,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  tbe  adventures  which  had  occurred  to 
me.  I  mentioned  Colonel  Overton,  and  how  ho  had  found  me  in  the  tre^ 
top,  and  how  kind  he  and  madam  had  been  to  me. 

At  the  name  of  Overton,  Kahtoli  started  with  a  Tisible  sgitatjon. 

"  Tell  me,"  cried  he  eagerly,  "  is  it  a  stout,  square-buiit  man,  witii  light 
blue  eyes,  and  short,  curly  fluen  hair — a  scar  on  hia  chini" 

"  Ah !  you  know  him,  then  f    Yes,  'tis  he." 

"  Yos,  1  know  him,"  said  he  muvnuly ;  "  oonle,  let's  alt  on  this  bale  of 
eotton  a  few  minutes.  This  Colonel  Overton  you  have  so  fallen  in  love 
with — did  he  know  anytMng  of  mel — did  be  show  no  nirpriseat  tbe 
name  of  Kal^li  V 

"  Ha  1 — "Bs  well !  But  true,  Kahtoli  is  not  tbe  name  the  white  faces 
know  m&  by.  Had  you  mentioned  another — had  you  mentioned  Leon 
Paul,  he  would  doubtless  have  remembered  something — ay,  something 
eoncerning — but,  perhapa,  after  all  it  may  not  be  tbe  sante."  And  M 
ttopped  abruptly. 

"  Leon  Paul  t"  I  asked.     "  Who  is  Leon  Paul  V 

"  No  nutter,  no  matter.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  that  you  should  never 
luiow  bim.    And  ww,  my  little  £nue,  you  have,  doubttes^  been  living  in 
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the  luxury  of  the  white  man  until  yon  t,n  spoiled  for  tiie  rongh  life  of  A* 
wilderness.  Is  it  not  so  )  Tell  rne  now  which  you  would  prefer — to  gr> 
back  with  me  to  the  forest,  or  to  return  to  live  with  this  white  chief  and 
the  hrown-eyed  squaw  who  has  been  so  kind  to  you  V 

"My  fitther!  you  know  that  1  would  love  bettor  the  wigwam  on  the 
pr^rie  ^th  you,  thau  the  white  man's  palace  in  the  grand  city  without- 
yon." 

**  It  is  well  said,"  responded  my  fiither,  with  a  gleam  of  satisfiictton  on 
bia  swarthy  features.  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  Uie  serpent-tongued  pal» 
face  has  sot  beguiled  yon." 

"My  &tber,  you  have  the  blood  of  the  pale  &ce  in  you;  my  veins  are 
full  of  it.  Why,  then,  do  you  hate  them  so  1  Was  not  my  mother  ft 
white  t    I  can  but  love  them." 

"  Yes,  your  veins  AnfuU  of  their  blood,"  sud  he  bitterly ;  "  would  to 
beavMi  it  were  otherwise.  Your  mother  ua*  a  pale&ce — the  only  on* 
of  the  accursed  race  I  ever  loved.  Yes,  and  I  have  the  blood  of  a  white, 
but  the  heart,  the  sympathies  of  the  rod  man.  Listen :  I  trusted  tlie 
white  man ;  he  deceived  me.  I  confided  in  him ;  he  abused  my  confi 
fldenoe — he  thwarted  my  most  cherished  hopes — he  bla«t«d  forever  my 
happiness.  Have  I  not  reason  to  hate  (he  vile  deceiver  1  I  lived  with 
the  white  men  then.  1  was  bom  and  raised  wltii  that  false,  tnaclierons 
race.  I  fled  from  them,  and  came  to  dwell  among  the  true-hearted  cliildren 
of  the  forest.  I  gave  up  lands,  and  slaves,  and  name,  to  come  and  lead  the 
Bibe  of  my  Indian  ancestry." 

"But,  fiither,  you  have  not  told  me  howitis  that  I  find  you  in  the  great 
dty,  so  &r  away  from  our  home  in  the  woods.  By  what  means  did  you 
learn  that  1  was  here  %" 

"I  never  knew  it  till  this  moment.  ]  saw  you  as  I  walked  along; 
there  was  something  about  you  that  struck  me,  though  1  did  not  recc^> 
niieyou — never  dreamed  of  finding  yuu  here.  As  1  walked  along  behind 
you,  I  got  a  glimpse  of  tho  blue  beads  on  your  neck  ;  it  flashed  upon  me 
at  once  that  it  might  be  you,  but  your  new  garb  altered  your  appearance 
so  that  1  could  not  tell.  I  thought  1  would  call  your  name,  and  pee  whM 
effect  it  would  have  on  you.  1  saw  that  you  stopped  and  hesitated ;  I 
called  agajn,  and  found,  indeed,  that  it  was  you." 

He,  as  well  as  myself,  was  dressed  in  English  costume,  and  it  was  that 
which  had  created  my  difficulty  in  recognising  him.  He  wore  a  black  frock 
ooat,  black  cloth  pantaloons  and  a  hat,  which  altered  his  appearance  vety 
much. 

Kobtoli  gave  me  an  account  of  what  had  transpired  at  the  camp  during 
my  absence.  That  they  had  not  been  successful  in  their  search  for 
Tahee's  child,  but  that  they  had  got  on  the  trail  of  a  party  of  Aricarees 
who  had,  doubtless,  carried  her  ofi*;  they  pursued  the  Aricarees  for  two 
days,  but  at  last  lost  their  trwl,  never  having  oome  in  sight  of  them,  and 
bad  to  return  finally,  and  give  up  the  chase. 

When  they  returned,  Kahtoli  was  informed  that  I  also  was  missing,  and 
they  set  out  on  another  fruitless  search.  Ophie  had  seen  me  go  towards 
tJie  take,  and  they  set  out  in  that  direction.  In  hunting  around  it,  they 
found  my  track,  and  traced  it  to  the  little  dry  branch ',  there  they  lost 
sight  of  it,  but  found  several  dried  spots  of  blood  on  the  pebbles.  Not 
doubting  but  thot  it  was  mine,  they  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had 
been  seized  by  a  bear  or  panther,  and  gave  me  up  for  dead.    Not  long 
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aftermrds,  the;  had  »  gTMt  bkttle  wi^  the  AriotfeM,  in  which  mj  &dMr 
sigiull;  vanquiabftd  them,  taking,  beaidea  a  hundred  scalp*,  nuuiy  valu- 
able fiin  and  akma,  and  m;  &ther  wu  now  in  Sl  Louia  for  the  purpoae 
of  disposing  of  his  peltrj. 

"  But  there  ia  the  bell  ringiag — the  boat  is  about  starling.  I  was  just 
on  m;  way  to  it  when  I  so  IbrtuDatel;  encovintered  you.     I^et  ns  go." 

I  was  full  of  joy  at  having  found  my  father, — full  of  Joy  that  I  woa  go- 
ing back  to  the  forest  to  live.  Not  that  I  had  no  resreW  at  leaving  Col. 
Overton  and  hia  kind  and  beautiful  squaw,  or  that  I  waa  tired  of  living 
among  the  wonders  and  luxuries  of  the  white  man,  but  1  wanted  to  re- 
visit my  old  hannts,  and  &11  into  my  old  habits.  I  wanted  to  see  Ophie 
■gam. 

'  "My  father,"  said  1,  as  we  were  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat, 
as  she  was  panting  and  screaming  with  impatienee  to  be  off — "  father,  the 
white  man  is  so  superior  to  the  red.  Look  at  that  crowd  of  wonderful 
buildings — the  terrible  ateam  demons  whidi  hie  at  their  bidding  over 
tlte  ru^ng  waters,  the  multitude  of  their  curious  workings  and  contri- 
vanoes ;  when  would  the  Indian  learn  to  make  these  things  i"  "  Never  [ 
Tlbe  wbit«  man  certainly  knows  more  than  the  Indian — he  is  wiser,  but  he 
is  not  better ;  he  is  not  so  happy  nor  so  tnie.  The  white  man  is  de- 
ceitful, full  nf  lies,  full  of  corruption.  The  Indian,  when  his  passionate 
aad  impulnve  temperament  has  not  been  defiled  by  contact  with  the  vile 
pale  face,  is  high-souled,  warm-hearted  and  noble — and  therefore  b  the 
nippier.  Look  at  the  haughty  white  man,  with  his  lordly  mansion,  hie 
slaves,  his  carriage,  his  downy  bed  :  he  Is  not  so  happy  as  the  light-fixited 
Pawnee,  sleeping  'neath  some  wide-spreading  tree,  with  tJie  leaves  of  tba 
forest  for  his  bed,  and  no  covering  but  the  pure  air  of  heaven-^his  toma- 
hawk uid  bow  his  only  posseasiona  The  white  man  is  the  ant  that  builds 
nxadh  curious  Mchitecture,  and  is  wiser  than  all  animals,  but  crawla  on  the 
earth  and  labors  like  a  slave,  incessantly  heaping  tt^ether  grubs.  The 
white  raui'a  grub  is  gold.  lie  Indian  is  the  fierce,  wild  godiawk,  flying 
with  free  wing  through  the  bouodless  air — his  only  home.  He  labors 
not,  but  takes  hia  prey  from  the  forest  and  field  as  he  finds  need." 

Aa  be  was  sjpeaking,  the  boat  rounded  out  into  the  current,  the  dty  and 
crowded  wharf  began  to  recede  from  our  view,  when,  at  the  firsts  stroke  of 
the  paddle-wheels,  I  thought  I  felt  the  floor  of  the  deck  sway  and  heave 
under  my  feet,  as  though  it  was  going  to  turn  over  :  at  the  instant  my 
father  clutched  my  arm,  and  suddenly  there  came  a  deafening  report,  a  hot 
gush  of  steam  in  my  face,  and  I  felt  myself  shot  aloft  into  the  air,  tuid 
dashed  against  something  with  such  violencei,  that  i  was  deprived  of  my 
senses  at  once. 


I.— THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 
"When  I  recovered  my  sensibilities,  I  was  apparently  awakened  by  anoise, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  puffing  of  a  steamboat.  I  hardly  knew  whether 
I.was  dead  or  dreaming,  or  what — on  opening  my  eyes  I  found  myself  lying 
in  a  little  narrow  white  cell,  on  a  little  narrow  couch,  and  looking  up,  I  dis- 
covered that  Lenora  was  standing  by  my  side,  looking  tenderly  at  me  with 
her  gentle  brown  eyes,  and  bathing  my  face,  which  waa  painful  and  swollen, 
with  some  cooling  liquid.    As  I  opened  my  eyes,  a  smile  of  jc^  and  thank- 
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fulness  beamed  in  her  Bweet  &Ge.  "  Where  am  1 1"  I  asked  iMiitl7  in  my 
own  language.  Lenon  made  signs  to  me  that  I  was  dck,  and  must  not 
talk,  but  go  to  t^eep. 

"  Where  is  Kahtoli— my  fadier  ?" 

LenorA  irowned  and  shook  her  head.  Presently  she  opened  the  door  of. 
tlie  Btatfr-room — I  now  knew  it  to  be  such — and  beckoned  to  some  one. 
A  line-loakiDff  intelligent  man,  with  floiid  complexion,  broad,  bald  forehead, 
and  a  mild  Deneficent  countenance,  came  in,  and  felt  my  wrist  with  hie 
fingers,  made  me  pc^e  out  mr  tongue,  smiled,  nodded  his  head  approvizigly, 
gave  Madame  Luiora  a  phial  wi£  some  reddish  brown  liquid  in  it,  at  the 
same  time  saying  something  to  her  in  English  that  1  did  not  understand. 

"  It  is  the  medicine  man,  said  Madame  Overton,  in  a  low  voice,  as  h« 
went  out.  She  then  poured  out  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  Into  a  spoon,  and 
gave  it  to  me  to  take.  Gradually  a  recollection  of  the  events  narrated  in 
the  previous  chapter  came  to  my  mind — my  going  on  the  boat  with  my 
father — the  exptofdon — Kahtoli,  where  could  be  be — dead,  I  feared.  I 
racked  my  brain  to  find  if  there  was  an  impression  there  of  any  subse- 
quent event — there  was  none.  Soon  an  irresistible  drowsiness  came  over 
me,  and  1  fell  asleep. 

I  must  have  slept  for  sometime — hours,  at  least ;  when  I  awoke  it  was 
Boon^lay.  His  Ume  I  found  the  rosy,  goodhumored  phiz  of  Colonel  Over- 
ton leaning  over  me. 

"  Colonel,  where  is  my  father  i" 

"  Listen  to  ma,  my  little  Indian — you  are  now  sick,  the  "  medicine 
man"  says  it  will  hurt  you  to  talk  much ;  you  had  better  try  and  go  to  sleep 
again,  and  we  will  talk  about  these  matters  when  you  get  better." 

It  was  two  or  three  days  that  I  lay  cooped  up  in  my  little  narrow 
berth,  with  my  face  swelled,  my  limbs  and  body  bruised  and  sore,  so  that 
I  could  hardly  turn  over.  After  I  began  to  grow  somewhat  better,  I 
ftwoke  one  morning — a  beautiful  sunny  moming  it  was — and  through  my 
open  door  I  could  see  the  jingling  glass  pendants  from  the  gilded  daoAu- 
liers  in  the  richly  furnished  dining  ball  of  the  magnificent  steamer  we 
were  on,  glistening  and  ^ancing  with  beautiful  prismatic  colors,  shed  upon 
them  by  the  sun's  rays,  reflecting  gaudy  striped  ribbons  of  light  on  eve^ 
object  they  fell  upon.  One  of  them  was  flickering  about  Madame  Lenora  a 
bc^tiful  btur,  as  she  sat  by  my  cot-side  reading. 

Afler  my  morning  salutation,  I  told  her  that  I  felt  much  better  than 
usual,  and  obtuned  her  permission  to  get  up. 

Afier  dressing  and  washing,  I  made  an  essay  to  stagger  into  the  dining 
cabin,  and  as  I  passed  along  my  eye  by  chance  rested  on  a  large  mirror, 
and  I  started  back  in  afiright  at  the  image  1  found  reflected  there.  My  face 
was  swollen  and  covered  with  scabs,  sod  black  patties  of  court  plaster, 
and  my  long  golden  hair  hod  vanished  entirely,  leaving  a  bald  c^at 
covered  with  a  nurnt  crispy  fiitze. 

[  found  the  Colonel  and  Madame  Lenora  seated  out  on  the  guards — ■ 
"  Hallo,  Ernie,  my  little  hero,"  said  the  former,  "  you  look  like  you  had 
been  going  through  a  pretty  rough  operation." 

"  I  am  thankful  it  is  no  worse,  said  Lenora,  smiling.  "  Do  you  think 
his  beauty  is  spoiled,  Dr.  Montmery  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  the  pleasant-fooed  '  medloine-man,'  who  was  sit- 
ting by — ^the  same  who  had  attended  on  me  during  my  illness.  "  He 
will  come  out  of  it  unscathed — as  good  as  new." 
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**  Come  here,  Ernie,  and  take  a  teat,  and  spin  in  a  ysm — give  ns  an  ae- 
ooont  of  your  new  adventuree— darn  it,  man,  yon  have  more  '  hair-breadth 
'acapes'  than  any  person  of  your  age  and  opportunities  in  America." 

I  told  them  how  1  had  got  lost  from  Mrs.  Overton,  and  huw  I  bad  found 
my  father,  and  that  ve  bad  gone  on  board  a  iteamboat  to  go  back  to  dw 
wUdemesB,  but  that  I  had  been  suddenly  whirled  into  the  air,  and  out  of 
my  senses,  by  some  mysterions  enchantment  that  1  conld  not  comprehend 
at  All. 

**  And  served  you  right  for  taking  French  leave  of  as  that  way,  yoa 
yonne  savage,"  said  die  Colonel. 

"  And  so  you  were  going  away  to  leave  us  without  letting  ns  know 
what  had  become  of  you,  or  a  single  regret  at  parting  from  us  V  asked 
Mrs.  Overton,  reproaoifuHy. 

"  I  had  much  sorrow  to  leave  yon,  beaiitifiil  Madame,"  said  I,  "  but  what 
cuild  I  do  otherwise — it  was  my  father's  commands.  Bnt  tell  me — explain 
to  me  the  strange  enchantment  by  which  I  was  deprived  of  my  father  and 
almost  of  my  life  1    My  father,  where  is  he  T  does  he  yet  live  1" 

"The  long  and  the  short  of  the  whole  matter  ia,  that  you  were  blown 
Kp  in  the  explosion  of  the  Phoenix  Gteamboat-~you  were  thrown  into  a 
mry-boat,  and  taken  np  for  dead.  By  rare  luck,  a  porter  on  the  wharf 
who  belongs  to  the  Planter's  Hotel,  where  we  were  staying,  sawyou  and 
recognized  you,  and  had  you  brought  up  to  the  hotel  to  us.  You  may 
imagine  our  joy  at  finding  you,  even  half  dead,  after  having  given  you  up 
for  lost." 

"  But,  my  father !     Tell  me  if  anything  was  heard  of  him  V 

"Alas !  I  fear  the  worst,  my  poor  boy.  I  learned  that  there  were  bnt 
two  persons  saved  besides  yourself — one  of  these  was  the  pilot,  the  other 
a  negro  cook." 

"  He  is  dead,  then,"  said  I,  turning  away  with  a  stoical  attempt  to  con- 
ceal my  emotion. 

It  was  sometime  before  Colonel  Overton  and  I>octor  Montmery  could 
make  me  understand  what  they  meant  by  a  steamboat  blowing  tip,  I  at 
length,  however,  gained  some  little  insight  into  it,  when  Dr.  Montmery 
fastened  the  top  of  a  teakettle  down  with  a  piece  of  wire,  and  showed  me 
bow  the  steam  would  shoot  out  a  cork,  which  be  stuck  in  the  spout. 

l^e  air  was  so  mild  and  genial,  that  it  seemed  more  like  spring  than 
late  in  October,  as  it  actually  was.  Everything  looked  fresh  and  green 
on  the  low  luxuriant  shores  of  the  broad  muddy  river  down  which  we  were 
going.  The  air  was  warm  and  balmy,  and  I  almost  imagined  that  the 
winter  had  passed  away  during  the  time  I  was  stunned  and  senseless  from 
my  "  blow-up"  catastrophe, 

"  Madame  Lenora,"  said  I,  the  next  evening  as  we  stood  on  the  guards, 
lookingataboat  which  was  passing  us,  ""Where  go  wet" 

"To  the  South,"  said  she,  pointing  down  the  river  with  her  finger. 

"  To  Kentuckee  %" 

"  Not  Kentucky  now  t  we  are  going  to  Louinana — away  south  ;  to  the 
land  of  cypress,  and  magnolias,  and  sugar-cane.  When  spring  comes,  and 
mrm  weather,  we  will  go  back  to  Kentucky." 

"It  seems  to  me  it  is  almost  spring  now." 

"  No,  it  is  always  spring  weather  in  Louisiana,  except  in  summer,  when 
it  gets  so  hot  that  we  can't  stay,  and  then  we  will  go  to  Kentucky,  wbera 
the  weather  is  mitder." , 
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"  Tou  lire  in  Kentuckee?" 

"Yes,  the  Colonel  knd  I,  and  Dr.  Hontmeiy  also,  all  live  there;  but 
ire  go  south  sometimes  to  spend  the  winter.'' 

And  then  she  told  me  about  a  beautiful  home  ahe  had  in  Kentucky,  and 
a  pretty  little  girl  who  was  a  relation  of  hers,  who  liTed  with  her  brother 
and  sister,  who  aVsohad  a  beautiful  home. 

A  few  days  aft«r,  we  landed  at  a  large  plantation,  the  principal  features 
of  which  were  the  vast  sugar  houses,  the  white  cottages  of  the  slaves, 
which  formed  a  little  village,  and  the  swarms  of  negroes  themselves,  I  spent 
a  delightful  winter  hero  in  the  mild  oriental  winter  of  the  sou^,  and  found 
so  much  enjoyment  in  various  ways  on  the  plantation,  that  although  Mrs. 
Overton  had  been  constantly  telling  me  about  Kentucky,  and  the  agreea- 
ble friends  she  had  there ;  and  though  the  Colonel  swore  that  leaving  out 
the  spring  races  on  the  Metairie  course,  which  he  designed  visiting,  ho 
would'nt  wait  a  moment  longer  before  returning  to  that  land  which  seem- 
ed to  be  an  El  Dorado  to  them  both — Col.  Overton  declaring  that  but  for 
the  deer  and  bear  hunts,  and  the  aforesaid  races,  he  would  spend  his  wiiir 
tera  in  Kentucky.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  spring  put  forth,  and 
preparations  were  making  for  our  journey  up  the  river,  I  felt  very  loth  to 
Old  adieu  to  ^e  land  of  magnolias,  as  Mrs,  O.  hod  taught  me  to  call  it. 
We  had  now  been  about  six  months  in  Louisiana,  and  the  spring  was  far 
advanced  ere  Col.  O.  returned  fVom  the  Metairie  races,  when  one  sunny 
morning  we  boarded  a  big  steamer  that  came  along,  and  set  out  for  the 
Dark  and  Bloody  Ground. 


PABT  II.— BESSIE  BATUOND. 

Hald  habrfikiti.  aiida  tii:r>sbloo4; 
A  violet  ia  Ilia  joutb  of  piimj  DUnro, 
Forward,  Dot  parmuiuil.  *waet.  Dot  lutiiif , 


l^B  gray  moonlight  was  casting  grim,  wavy  shadows  across  the  road ; 
the  hoary  leafless  old  tree  stood  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  mysterious  half 
light  reflected  from  their  mossy  trunks:  like  weird  sprites  invoking  an 
incantation,  they  stretched  out  their  bare  scraggy  arms  into  the  dim  moon- 
lit sky,  where  their  tiny  twigs  were  twinkling  indistinctly,  blending  into 
the  air,  and  seeming  to  waver  with  a  mysterious  unnatural  motion ;  tha 
whole  forest  melting  away  into  an  indefinable  uncertainty  of  outline  in  the 
distant  gloom  of  night. 

With  no  knowledge  of  locality,  and  ignorant  where  we  were,  or  by 
what  surrounded — only  knowing  that  we  were  going  to  a  place,  but  hav- 
ing no  idea  of  that  place — a  vague  abstract  notion  only  of  lomevhere, 
there  was  a  solemn  and  intangible  mystery  about  these  dim,  grim  old 
woods.  I  imagined,  and  it  was  not  merely  the  bncfed  association  of  si- 
militude, but  a  &ncy  almost  amounting  to  actual  belief,  that  these  woods 
were  those  of  the  beautiful  spirit-lnnd.  There  was  none  of  the  stem  in- 
corrigible logio  of  naked  reason  to  drive  me  from  my  refiige  in  the  tern- 
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pie  of  magic ;  and  1  saw  these  trees — these  viaU'd  shades — tliese  qaaint 
forms  and  strange  sombre  colorings,  not  as  actual  caTbon-osaimilating 
vegetables — not  as  combinations  of  penumbras  and  reflected  light,  but  as 
unconnected  isolations  of  aelf-exlstent  phainomai,  looming  out  in  a  cu- 
aous  and  infinite  world,  untiammelled  hy  that  all'embraclng  law  of  serial 
uniformity — that  law  which  aays  muat  be  to,  and  can't  be  otherwise. 

How  gloomy  and  grand  those  dark  forestal  shades  1  How  solemn  the 
stillness  of  the  winternight!  StMids  out  brightly  yonder  a  grassy  slope 
AdiDg  down  into  the  darkness  of  the  tall  wood  at  its  base;  a  quiet  sheep- 
flock  sleeping  on  its  soft  carpet,  bright  and  silver-tinged  amid  the  sur- 
roundiag  shadows.  Leanine  out  of  the  coach-window  to  gaze  on  the 
beauty  of  this  night-scene,  Ifaucied  that  I  could  see  airy  spirits  flitting  to 
and  fro  in  the  hazy  background  ;  that  1  could  see  a  ring  of  fairies  dandiig 
on  some  mossy  bank,  where  the  moon's  rays,  stru^liug  through  the  over- 
bending  boughs,  would  form  a  halo-circle  of  light,  or  hieing  with  gossa- 
mer wings  adown  the  sloping  meadow ;  and  every  nook  and  arched  ave- 
nue seemed  to  be  tenanted  by  some  shadowy  semblance  of  life,  hovering 
about  through  gray  air.  Noiseless  all  around,  save  the  trainp  of  our  horses' 
feet  and  the  creaking  of  our  carriage-wheels,  which  was  so  mouotonouB 
that  it  scarcely  seemed  to  break  upon  the  silence  of  the  night. 

The  stilly  night !  Not  a  wind-aigh,  not  a  hum,  not  a  bug-chirp — all 
■oundless  as  the  spirit-land  I  dreamed  I  was  in.  Occasionally  the  bayiug 
of  some  distant  watch-dog  fell  lightly  on  the  ear,  but  whether  it  was  an 
echo  or  a  mere  imaginary  sound  in  the  tympanum,  you  could  not  tell. 
Here  was  nothing  but  the  moon-lumined  sky,  the  outstanding  tree-trunks, 
and  the  endless  tangled  traeery  of  boughs  and  twigs,  the  sitver-glazed  slope, 
— a  peep  across  yonder  of  a  skirt  of  low  underwood,  like  some  natural 
shrubbery  or  hordcultural  nursery  j  and  at  the  meadow  foot  the  glancing 
ribbon-like  stream,  with  those  same  eternal  moonbeams  which  pervaded 
everything,  sheening  its  shudowy  water,  and  the  tall  slender  reeds  casting 
their  long  dark  pencils  of  shade  on  ita  limpid  auriaoe. 

My  two  companions  had  for  some  time  been  wrapped  in  a  profound 
ulence— a  low,  hard  breathing,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Colonel  was 
asleep,  while  Lenora,  if  I  could  judge  of  the  moonlit  dreaminess  of  her 
deep  browD  eyes,  was  ruminating  in  fancies  allied  to  my  own. 

Descending  the  slope,  for  the  road  ran  down  along-side  the  meadow 
fence,  the  carriage  crossed  the  brook,  and  a  few  paces  further  stopped  at  a 
,  great  gate,  flanked  with  low  massy  stone  turrets  ;  this  opened,  we  entered 
a  long  dark  avenue  of  trees,  and  driving  along  a  smooth  pebbly  road  to- 
wards a  glimmering  light  as  of  a  torch  or  candle  in  the  distance,  we  pre- 
sently issued  out  from  the  shade  of  the  park  trees  into  an  open  glade, 
where  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  showing  at  the  other  end,  or  side 
rather,  for  we  entered  it  at  the  end,  and  made  a  turn,  a  white  railing  and 
wi(diet  enclosing  a  profusion  of  shrubbery,  with  a  gray,  steep-roofed  house 
of  curious  structure,  with  any  quantity  of  gables  and  comers  and  chimney 
stacks,  and  various  pyramidal  roofed  appendages  and  out-houses,  all 
nestled  amid  the  shrubbery.  All  was  perfectly  still  as  we  entered  the 
open  glade,  though  by  the  light  which  I  now  saw  emanated  from  one  of 
the  windows,  we  could  see  the  forms  of  the  inmates  passing  backward  and 
forward. 

"  Ernie,"  stud  Madame  Lenora,  arousing  herself  from  her  half-drowsy 
reverie,  "  this  is  Beedyrill.    Wake  up.  Colonel !  here  we  oie,  at  home." 
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**  Eh  1  what  you  My  V  aaked  he,  in  a  sleepy  voice,  lookins  out,  wid 
rubbing  hia  eyes ;  "  B«edyrill !  why,  to  be  Bure,  so  'tis  !"  and  tie  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  small  gate.  By  this  time  the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the 
barking  of  dogs  had  advised  them  of  our  approach.  As  the  Colonel  desoended 
from  the  carnage  to  assist  Madame  Lenora  and  myself  to  alight,  there  wai 
«  bustle  within,  and  presently  a  light  was  brousht  to  the  door,  showing,  in 
the  strong  contrast  of  light  and  the  darkness  of  the  portioo,  a  group  of  forma 
and  feces.  A  little  curly-headed  girl  came  mnniag  and  shouting  gleefully 
down  the  pathway,  from  the  yard-gate  to  the  house,  crying,  in  wild  joy : 

"  It's  UDcle  come !  dear  uncle,  and  Aunt  Nora !" 

"  Ho !  ho  I  dear  Floralie  !  here's  uncle  come  back  again,  sure  enough, 
with  many  nice  things  for  his  little  darling,"  said  be,  as  she  jumped  into 
Us  arms,  and  oovered  him  with  kisses;  "and  here  is  Aunt  Nora ;  and, 
ah  I  see  here,  Florie,  here's  a  nice  little  play -fellow  for  you ;"  and  he  pre- 
sented me.  I  was  bo  muffled  up  in  my  cloak  and  comforter,  that  Made- 
moiselle looked  OS  though  she  could  not  decide  whether  it  was  a  monkey 
or  a  parrot ;  but  seeing  my  long  h^r  escape  from  my  cap,  as  I  removed 
it,  she  concluded  me  to  be  human,  and  placed  a  little  soft  hand  in  mine, 
timidly,  for  an  instant,  and  quiokly  withdrawing  it  away,  she  darted  to 
the  house,  repeating  her  exclamation  of — "  Uncle's  oome  !  uncle's  come, 
and  Aunt  Nora !" 

We  followed  aflcr,  and  were  received  at  the  door  by  the  whole  posse 
with  a  perfect  storm  of  greeting  and  salutation,  and,  after  entering,  for  ten 
minutes  the  confusion  and  noise  was  so  great,  that  my  wee  brainlings  were 
turned  completely  upside  down  i  kissing,  laughing,  crying,  hugging  and 
shaking  hands,  taking  off  cloaks  and  bonnets,  bringing  in  trunks,  bundles 
and  bandboxes,  and  everybody  bustling  about,  and  running  hither  and 
thither,  so  that  there  was  no  comprehending  things  clearly,  to  my  little 
senses,  at  all ;  so  I  skulked,  unobserved,  into  a  oomer,  to  deposit  my  trav- 
eling paraphernalia,  and  reconnoitre  the  scene.  As  my  ideas  b^an  to 
grow  somewhat  more  clear  and  consecutive,  I  observed  that  we  were  in 
an  elegant  drawing-room,  with  very  high  ceiling  and  green  papered  walls, 
a  rich  centre-table,  covered  with  dmv'm^  jaujoujs,  and  richly-bound  vol- 
umes ;  a  silver-gilt  diandelier,  a  grand  piano,  and  sofaa,  chairs,  and 
fduteuiU  covered  with  pea-green  velvet,  and  a  rich  soft  carpet,  in  which  the 
■ame  color  predominated — all  very  grand  and  imposing  to  my  unaccus- 
tomed eye. 

A  tall,  dark  gentleman,  in  a  black  dress  and  white  cravat,  with  black 
hlur  and  whiskers,  was  shaking  hands  with  Col.  Overton ;  there  was  a 
dapper  little  old  lady,  with  small  twinkling  eyes,  the  color  of  which  I 
could  not  tell,  as  they  half-dosed  with  a  hundred  wrinkles  in  their  cor- 
ners, when  she  laughed,  which  she  waa  now  doing  with  all  heartiness,  as 
■he  kissed  Lenora.  Before  the  fire  stood  a  little  white-headed  urchin, 
about  ten  years  of  age,  in  a  checked  apron  and  trowsers,  sucking  away  at 
an  orange,  and  eyeing  me  wistfully,  as  though  be  wanted  to  make  demon- 
strations towards  an  acquaintance,  but  somewhat  afraid  to  make  advances. 
Mademoiselle  Floralie  was  ransacking  a  catielle,  which  "  Uncle  Lebe"  had 
given  her — uttering  loud  cries  of  delight,  as  she  drew  forth  a  doll,  a 
coral  necklace,  a  needle-hook,  a  miniature  teapot,  and  other  toys,  with 
which  it  was  filled.  In  the  comer  stood  a  thick-lipped  negrese,  with  a 
child  of  five  or  six  on  one  arm  and  a  b&by  on  the  other,  both  of  which 
were  squalling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  wlule  she  waa  cramming  a  piece 
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(rf  eaoAj  down  tbe  tltraat  of  one,  sad  Tiolcmtif  shaking  a  nttle  ftt  tbe 
other,  to  p&cifj  them — iMreelf  makinK  more  noise  than  both. 

"  And  who  hare  we  here  T'  asked  the  genljcnian  with  the  blaok  whiak- 
OT8,  espying  Rie  in  the  comer,  whui  the  hubbub  of  greeting  had  aomfr 
what  subsided. 

"  That,  sir,  ia  Prince  Redcsp,  of  tbe  Pawnees.  Pennit  me  to  faitrodoce 
Uin  to  jour  acquaintance." 

"  A  Pawnea,  did  yoa  saj  1  LoniEa,  for  goodness'  sake,  cany  thoa» 
diildren  into  the  nursery,  A  Pawnee  t  Oh  !  yonr  little  Indian  protcg^, 
that  you  wrote  us  about ;"  and  he  came  up  to  roe,  and  bent  his  searching 
dark  gray  eyes  npon  me.  "  Why,  he's  a  mhile  boy  !  No  Indivi  in  him, 
Uue  eyes  and  curly-brown  hair.    He's  as  genumo  Saxon  as  you  or  1." 

"  No,  he's  a  quintaroon-Creole ;  his  rather  was  a  half-breed,  and  hia 
motiier  white — so,  as  you  see,  there's  not  mueh  trace  of  the  Indian  about 
faim — except  in  his  temper—^  little  scamp." 

"  Bless  me  !  what  a  pretty  little  protege — where  did  you  pick  him  npt 
In  the  woods — well,  1  declare,  I  remember  with  what  interest  we  rMd 
your  accounts  of  his  romantic  history.  Let  me  see,"  said  tho  little  png- 
nosed  lady,  whose  eyes  shut  when  she  laughed,  putting  on  her  gold  specs, 
to  take  a  good  look  at  me — "  does  he  speak  ^iglish  t 

"Somewhat — he  speaks  Frr.nch,  however,  quite  fluently," 

"  Why,  he's  quite  a  scholar," 

"  Ernie,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  this  is  Aunt  Eliza,  that  you  have  heard  ma 
speak  of  so  often.  That  gentleman  ia  Mr.  Kerne,  and  this  young  man 
with  hia  finger  in  his  mouth,  is  Master  Thcalan  Kerne,  known  more 
fhmiliarly  as  Chunk.  1  have  already  made  you  acquainted  with  Misa 
FloraLie.  Come  forward  now,  and  make  a  bow,  and  tell  our  friends  '  how 
d'ye," 

"  How-de-do,  Mr,  Chum,"  said  I,  coming  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  dueling  my  head  to  the  tall  gentleman,  "  How.de-do,  Master  Hunk, 
how  d'ye.  Aunt  Elisha,  and  Miss  Flo-flo" — "  Floralie — that  will  do  very 
well,  only  one  bow  would  have  sufTiced  instead  of  making  a  salaam 
to  each,"  "  'Pon  my  word,  he  spi'alts  English  e*ry  well,'  said  Aunt 
Eliza,  as  soon  as  she  could  open  her  eyes  from  laughing  at  my  blundera 
and  ludicrous  mode  of  salutation.     "  What's  hia  name — Redskin  V 

"  His  name  is  Ernie — signifying  Bedcap ;  he  is  a  chieftain — son  of  a 
chieflairr.  A  little  savage  nobleman — and,  savage  he  was,  by  thunder, 
but  I've  tamed  and  civilized  him  considerably  since  he  has  been  with  me. 
Bm!e,  go  and  get  acquainted  with  Toppy  and  Florie." 

"  What  a  funny  belt,"  said  Master  Thealan,  taking  his  linger  from  his 
mouth  and  pointing  with  it  at  my  wampum,  as  I  drew  towards  him.  1 
said  nothing  in  reply,  and  he,  evidently  afraid  of  my  ovtre  appearance, 
seemed  indisposed  to  continue  the  conversation,  and  restoring  his  finger  to 
itsquandam  position,  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  relapsed  into  silence, 
"  Ask  him  to  talk  Indian,"  said  little  Floralie,  who  had  from  the  first  taken 
a  prodigious  fancy  to  me,  sidling  up  to  Madame  Overton, 

!  addressed  a  (ew  words  to  hor  in  my  own  language — the  first  time  I  had 
spoken  it  since  the  day  I  encountered  my  father  in  the  streets  of  St. 
Louis,  the  day  of  our  sad  disaster.  It  brought  back  the  recollection  of 
my  bereavement,  and  the  memory  of  away-gone  days  in  my  forest-home, 
■o  vividly  to  my  mind,  that  1  oould  not  refrun  from  bursting  into  teara- 
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"  Poor  little  fellow,  it  reminds  him  of  hia  home  in  the  wilderness,"  said 
Mrs.  Overton,  kindly. 

"  Dah,  little  Emia,  donte  cry,"  said  Florslie,  patting  me  on  the  head^ 
and  talking  to  me  as  she  would  to  a  baby  or  a  doll — eupposing,  dwubtleea, 
that  1  could  understand  that  language  better  than  I  could  pure  English. 
"  Florie  did'nt  mean  to  make  it  cry,"  added  she,  wiping  the  tears  from 
my  cheeks  with  the  comer  of  her  apron,  while  her  own  sotl  blue  eyes  wen 
filling  fast  with  tears  as  she  gazed  tenderly  upon  me. 

I  was  older  and  bigger  than  ahe,  and  felt  myself  above  her  sympathy 
somewhat,  and  besides,  I  bad  been  taught  that  it  was  disgraceful  fur  a  man 
to  shed  tears  or  manifest  any  of  the  tenderer  emotions  of  our  nature,  and 
ashamed  of  my  weakness,  I  tamed  rudely  away  from  her,  wiped  my  fac« 
with  my  deeve,  and  took  a  seat  on  on  ottoman  with  an  assumed  air  of 
Hoical  indiSereuca  on  my  oountenauoe.  Florslie,  hurt  at  my  harshaesa, 
and  deeming  herself  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  now  began  crying  outright^ 
And  I,  <»  finding  that  I  had  wounded  her  feelings  with  my  unintentiuaal 
abruptness,  now  went  up  to  her  again,  and  tried  to  pacify  her  as  1  bed 
oould. 

After  supper,  the  Colonel  was  detailing  the  circumstances  of  my  captura 
in  the  top  of  the  tree,  my  breaking  the  skull  of  the  negro,  my  lUTiight  at 
the  iiioomprehensible  steamboat,  and  many  laughable  minor  incidents,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  entertain  and  amuse  the  company  vastly,  particularly 
a  mulatto  footman,  of  about  seventeen,  who  was  standing  in  the  comer  1 
formerly  occupied,  and  whose  ivory  eye-balls  and  teeth  shone  like 
meteors,  as  he  shook  with  convulsions  of  suppressed  laughter.  Colonel 
Overton  had  ever  labored  under  the  erroneous  opinion  that  he  was  a 
"  funny  man,"  ud  oonsequently  always  gave  a  ludicrous  cast  to  any  story 
he  had  to  relate ;  all  the  time,  however,  Mr.  Kerne  listened  with  a  thought- 
ful brow  which  only  nn  occasional  smile  illumined  like  sunlight  burating 
through  a  field  of  fleeting  clouds.  As  the  Colonel  continued  hia  recital,  h* 
would  now  and  anon  look  at  me  with  an  expression  of  deep  interest, 
mingled  with  an  ur  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  1  noticed  it,  for  1  had  felt 
an  instinctive  repulsion  towards  this  man  at  first,  on  account  of  his  stern 
gray  eyes,  and  dark  lofty  mien,  but  the  more  kind  and  gentle  expression 
which  now  they  wore,  altered  his  whole  appearance,  and  naturally  at 
tractad  me  more  towards  him.  I  succeeded  in  getting  Floralia  into  a 
good  humor  again — no  diOicult  task,  1  found — she  and  I  were  prattling 
away  in  merry  comjunionship,  and  she  was  brougbl  to  the  highest  pitcli  of 
delight,  when  I  unclasped  the  string  of  blue  beads  around  my  nei^  and 
bound  it  as  a  fillet  around  her  beautiful  hatr. 

Mr.  Kerne  observed  me,  and  springing  forward  with  a  loud  and  agitated 
voice,  exclaimed,  "  God  of  heaven !  what  is  IhalT"  and  he  snatchod  the 
beads  from  Florolie's  bead,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  light,  tremblina 
in  every  limb,  he  gazed  e^erly  for  a  moment  at  the  gold  clasp  which 
■ecured  them,  and  then  dropping  the  beads  on  the  floor,  rushed  towarda  - 
me  with  a  wild  cry  that  omota  upon  my  heart, 

"  Mr  SON  I 

"  Oh !  my  long  loat — my  first  born  I  I  divined  it,  I  knew  it — and  thes* 
beads  oouGrm  the  iuatinot  of  a  parent's  heart.  God,  I  thank  thee !"  and 
the  hot  taara  fell  like  rain  ou  mj  bewiiderad  brow  as  he  ohMped  me  to  his 
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1  vos  petriSed  wttii  amuement  at  Una  strange  derwuemtnt — I  oould  not 
understand  it. 
"  It  is  my  son  !" 

I  began  eryiog — ^I  did  not  know  what  else  to  do.  "I  am  not  jrour  son, 
I  am  a  Pawnee.  Kahtoli  is  m;  father."  "  Kahtoli  is  a  base-bearted  vil- 
lain," said — my  father,  shall  I  call  him  ?  "He  stole  you  away  from  lu 
when  you  were  a  small  child,  and  broke  your  poor  mother's  heart." 

lite  tnilJit  with  the  oonviction  of  intuition,  flashed  upon  me  at  once.  I 
■aw  it  all — the  meaning  of  the  mystery  in  Kahtoli's  manner,  th«  blue^yed 
spirit  of  my  dreams,  aud  the  faint  unlinked  memories,  ditjtela  membra,  of 
infantine  hours,  that  I  had  sometimes  to  flit  across  my  brain,  now  b«^an  to 
interweave  themselves  together — and  young  as  I  must  have  been,  I  gather- 
ed together  in  that  brief  moment  some  sDatehea  of  recollection  of  my  ab- 
duction, enough  to  convince  me  of  tbe  truth,  and  I  murmured,  "  father,"  m 
1  dung  to  his  erabraoe. 

Ad  for  the  worthy  Colonel,  he  was  so  lost  in  astonishment  that  he  conld 
hot  utter  a  word,  but  sat  back  in  his  chur  with  his  eyes  rolling  and  bis 
mouth  gaped  open,  as  if  about  to  choke  with  sheer  amazement. 

Madajue  Overton  picked  up  the  beads  and  examined  the  myaterioua 
clasp.     It  was  a  golden  looket,  in  one  side  of  which  was  set  a  small  brown 
curl  of  silken  hair,  on  the  other  were  engraved  the  letters  M.  K. 
It  was  the  initials  of  my  mother's  name. 

After  the  due  season  of  bugging  and  kissing,  and  crying  and  wonder- 
ment, and  abundant  gabble  was  over,  Col.  Overton  said, 

"  Well,  Ernie,  lad,  you  are  in  luck  for  a  chap  of  thirteen — first  Kahtoli, 
Uien  the  Arioaree,  then  myself,  and  now  William,  here — no  less  than  four 
Others.  I  say,  Keme,  here  is  the  last  of  the  work  of  that  infernal  Loon 
Paul.  Dam  it,  I  would  like  to  have  got  a  shot  at  him." 
"  You  did  not  see  him  at  all,  did  you  V  asked  Mr.  Kerne. 
"  Who — this  Creole,  Kahtoli, — Lwan  Paul  t  No,  indeed,  t  should  have 
rect^ized  him  at  once.  He  was  in  St.  Louis  while  I  was  there,  but  I 
never  saw  him.     Well,  dam  him,  I  say,  his  work  is  over  now." 

"  How  t  Don't  you  suppose,  from  what  Ernie  told  him,  that  he  knows 
where  to  find  him,  and  that  he  will  be  prowling  around  here  as  he  used  to 
do,  to  get  a  chance  to  make  away  with  faim  again  V 

"  No,  dam  it — did'nt  I  t«ll  you  he  was  blown  sky  high  when  the  Phonix 
blew  up  t" 
"  Ah !  yes — I  had  forgotten." 

"Well,  safe  from  hia  machinations,  let  us  return  thanks  to  a  kind 
Providence,  for  restoring  to  us  our  darling  lost  one,"  said  Aunt  Eliza ;  and 
she  took  me  in  her  lap  and  bestowed  a  kiss  upon  me,  while  her  merry 
little  eyes  danced  with  joy. 

Here  was  a  new  epoch  in  my  life — one  father  lost,  I  found  no  diflicnltjr 
in  finding  another,  and  this  time  apparently  the  right  one.  Here  was 
Aunt  Eliza  and  Aunt  Lenora,  now  really  such,  as  I  was  informed.  Little 
wbite-heoded  master  Thealan,  and  bis  check  apron,  my  brother,  and  since 
tiie  discovery,  he  had  removed  his  finger  from  its  normal  locality  in  the 
eoraer  of  his  mouth,  to  throw  his  littie  chabby  arms  around  my  necki 
floralie,  now  my  cousin,  as  I  learned,  came  in  too  for  a  share  of  kimee; 
and  so  forth,  in  this  juhilatory  juncture. 
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It  IS  needlesa  to  describe  the  scene  which  followed  the  discovery  of  my 
new  relationship ;  snd,  aa  the  fellow  said  about  ciirsing  his  cart,  when  It 
turned  over  and  spilled  all  hia  load  of  turnips,  I  feel  1  can't  do  it  justice, 
so  I  shall  say  nothing. 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  was,  as  we  soon  learned  from  Mr.  Keme — 
my  father,  I  should  say — that  Kahtoli  had  stolen  me  away  from  my  pa- 
rents when  I  was  about  three  or  four  years  old,  and  carried  me  off  to  the 
wilderness.  The  string  of  beads  1  had  on  when  he  kidnaped  me,  fortu- 
nately bad  never  been  removed,  and  now  was  the  talisman  by  which 
Providence  had  permitted  me  to  ba  restored  to  my  true  home  and 
fimily. 

My  father  related,  in  detail,  the  history  of  my  abduction,  which,  in  an 
abridged  form,  I  will  give  to  the  reader  now,  as  !  received  it  in  after 
years;  for  there  was  much  of  it  that,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  understand; 
and,  in  fact,  1  did  not  hear  it  all,  for  Toppy,  now  relieved  of  his  natural 
reserve  and  timidity,  was  as  lively  as  a  crictet,  and  whispered  into  my 
ears,  "  £rorA«r,  lets  me  and  you,  and  Florie  and  Parker,  (the  mulatto  boy  J) 
go  in  the  hall  and  play.    "What's  o'clock,  old  witch  f    Come  on," 

And  away  we  went. 

III.— LEON    PAUL. 

The  Overtons  and  the  Kernes,  two  old  Virginia  families  who  had 
settled  in  southwestern  Kentucky  about  the  same  time,  were  come  from 
the  same  place  in  the  "  old  country,"  and  had  intermarried  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

My  grandfather  Keme  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters — Oliver,  Wil- 
liam, and  Eliza  and  Lenora.  My  grandfather  Overton  had  also  two 
daughters  and  two  sons ;  these  married  each  other  in  the  following  order : 

Oliver  Kerne Sarah  Overton, 

William  Keme,  (my  father) Mary  Overton. 

Sebastian  Overton,  (the  Col.) Lenora  Keme. 

Jack  Overton,  (Florie's  and  Mary'a  &ther) A  Misinseippi 

[lady,  named  Howard. 


My  Uncle  Oliver  I  never  saw  ;  he  died  when  I  was  in  tlie  wilderness ; 
his  wife  was  also  dead- — a  son  was  lefl,  however,  a  few  years  older  than 
myself,  who  was  livinj;  in  M county,  Tennessee. 

Jack  Overton  married  a  Mississippi  heiress,  and  having  squandered  his 
own  fortune  and  hers  in  horae-racing,  and  other  congenial  sports,  he  broke 
his  wife's  heart  by  breaking  his  own  neck,  in  attempting  to  ride  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  on  horseback  for  a  wager  of  five  hundred  dollars.  She  did 
not  long  survive  him,  and  left  two  orphan  girls  without  a  cent  in  the 
world. 

"nieBe  Aunt  Sliza,  who  lived  ostensibly  at  Reedyrill,  but  also  half  her 
time  at  Puckshenubbie,  the  residence  of  the  Colonel,  a  mile  distant^ 
adopted  as  her  own  ;  not  suffering  their  own  uncle,  Sebastian,  to  do  so, 
though  he  anxiously  desired  to  have  them,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  having 
been  married  two  years  without  any  likelihood  of  being  blessed  that  way 
himself.  Aunt  Eliza  had  but  a  small  property  ;  but  enough  to  support 
herself  and  ber  Hives  with  aU  comfort. 

About  the  time  that  all  these  old  folks  were  young  Mke,  uid  m j 
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modier  a  l>eaiitiA)1  girl  of  Kgltteea,  there  wm  •  Lonlnua  planter, 
ElJeDue  Paul  de  Lisblanc,  a  wralthy  old  Frenchman,  who  used  to  apeod 
bis  suramera  ia  the  part  of  Kentuoiy  where  my  ancestors  dwelt — now 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  He  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  trading  vitb 
the  Indiana.  In  the  course  of  hia  journeyinfra  to  St.  Louis  and  back,  he 
found  a  Pawnee  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  diief  of  that  tribe,  whom  he  mar- 
ried, and  by  vihom  he  had  one  child — a  son — about  the  aame  age  of  my 
&ther,  raised  up  in  the  same  neighborhood ;  and,  as  the  families  were  very 
friendly,  Mary  Overton  and  ho  grew  up  together.  Leon,  a  handsome 
and  accomplished  youth,  souiBwhat  wild  and  passionate  in  character — afW 
the  tniita  of  his  mother's  race— and  Mary,  the  acknowledged  beauty,  and 
pride  of  the  county — Leon,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  her.  Finding  such  an  alliance  a  subject  of  aversion  to  Gen.  Overton, 
who  mistrusted  the  stability  of  young  Leon's  character,  and  also  discoiir* 
aged  by  Mary,  who  had  placed  her  Sections  on  her  young  cousin,  Wil> 
liam  Kerne,  M.  de  Lisblanc,  who  was  about  making  a  voyage  to  France, 
took  young  Leon  with  him,  and  left  him  at  the  University  of  Paris  to 
finish  hia  education,  in  the  hope  that  abs^ce,  and  new  scenea  and  ossoda- 
tions,  and  other  charmers,  would  obliterate  the  inauspicious  passion  whicb 
had  been  created  in  the  breast  of  his  son. 

Leon  Paul,  after  two  years  forced  absence,  returned  to  Kentucky,  upon 
the  news  of  his  father's  death,  with  the  fire  of  his  youthful  first  affectiona 
still  burning  in  his  breast — tbe  Indian  never  forgets — loving  the  beautiful 
Mary  Overton  as  devotedly  as  ever,  to  find  her  the  wife  of  his  old  friend 
and  rival,  William  Kerne. 

For  a  time  ha  went  deranged — became  stark,  staring  crazy — grew  thin 
and  emaciated,  and  wandered  about  the  woods,  the  shackling  remnant  at 
his  former  self  He  at  length,  however,  gradually  recovered  his  senses, 
but  settled  into  a  melancholy  misanthrope,  and  after  moping  about  his 
plantation  foramonthortwo,  till  his  mother  also  died,  he  sold  His  estate  to 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Iveson,  who  had  recently  moved  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  «iddenly  disappeared  from  the  country,  and  nobody 
knew  what  becwne  of  him. 

Two  veoTs   afterwards    Mrs.  Kerne's  little  boy,  Overton  Kerne,  the 

fride  and  darling  of  fats  mother — as  a  matter  of  course — was  one  day  with 
ia  nurse  out  in  tbe  meadow  which  skirted  the  brook  from  whence  the 
estates  of  Beedyrill  derived  their  name,  whither  he  had  been  carried  by  ber 
for  the  purpose  of  a  ramble  ia  the  fresh  air,  amid  the  hay  and  flowers—she 
was  playing  about  near  the  edgn  of  a  wood,  when  suddenly  a  man  rushed  out 
from  the  bushes,  seized  upon  her,  tore  away  the  child,  and  vanished  in  the 
woods.  Her  screams  soon  aroused  the  family — everybody  was  in  arms — 
(he  most  ri^d  and  indefatigable  search  was  made  by  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood, but  not  a  trace  could  be  found  of  the  abductor. 

The  nurse,  in  whom  all  confidence  could  be  placed,  affirmed  that  it  waa 
Leon  Paul.  And  the  attestation  of  one  or  two  neighbors  and  some  of 
the  slaves,  that  they  bad  seen  him  prowlingabout  for  a  day  or  two  bcfi>re, 
oonGrmed  this  beUeC 


IV.  — REEDYRILL. 

Reedyrilt  is  aitnated  aboot  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Haysvillei, 
in  the  southwestern  part  <^  tbe  state,  in  ibM  portion  ofK/OOaeky  called 
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"Tho  BaTTens  of  Kentucky  nra  by  do  meini  aterile,  as  they  haTeMmelimM 
b«CD  reprcMnteil.  Tbeir  local  appellation,  bowsver,  hod  so  mnch  deceived  ma 
before  i  traveled  over  ibeni,  that  I  expected  to  fioJ  nothing  but  an  undalating 
extent  of  rocky  ground,  destitate  of  vegetation,  and  perforated  by  nnmeroaa 
eavema.  My  ideas  were  snon  corrected.  1  «aw  the  '*  Barrens"  for  tbe  6rst  uma 
m  the  early  days  of  Jane,  and  as  1  entered  them  from  an  immenae  forest,  I  waa 
aarpriaed  at  the  beauty  of  the  proapect  before  me.  Flowera  without  number, 
and  vieing  with  each  other  in  their  beautiful  tinti.  sprung  up  amidat  the  Iniuri- 
■At  graaa ;  the  fields,  the  orchaidi,  and  the  garden*  of  the  settlers,  presenEed  an 
•ni>enmnce  of  plenty,  scarcely  anywhere  rivalled  ;  the  wild  fruit  trees,  bavine 
their  branches  interfaced  with  grape  vines,  promised  ati  ebnndant  harvest,  and 
at  every  step  I  trod  on  ripe  and  fragrant  strawberries.  When  I  looked  around, 
an  oak  knoll  rose  here  and  there  before  me ;  a  charming  grove  embellished  a 
Talley  ;  gently  sloping  hillocks  stretched  away  into  the  distance ;  while  at  hand 
the  dark  entrance  of  some  cavern  attracted  my  notice,  or  a  bnbbllng  spring 
gushing  forth  at  my  feet,  seemed  to  invite  me  to  rest  and  refresh  myself  with  ita 
cooling  waters. 

"The  timid  decmnSed  tba  airasit  bounded  gracefully  olTi  the  wild  turkey 
l«d  her  young  ones  in  silence  among  the  tall  herbage,  and  the  bees  buzzed  on 
every  Roner.  If  I  struck  the  stiff,  glossy  foliage  of  a  black -jack,  perchance 
there  fluttered  up  before  me  in  dismay  the  frightened  gronse  and  her  cowering 
brood.  All  was  beautiful;  and  I  thought  the  "  Barreiu"  must  have  been  the 
part  from  which  Kentucky  derived  her  name  of  tbe  Qvrdenof&t  Wat!"* 

Such  arc  the  Barrens — a  lovely  garden  of  nature.  In  just  such  a  lond- 
flcape  woa  situated  the  romantic  little  village  of  Haysville,  in  a  wide  shal- 
low vale,  surrounded  by  undulations  very  low,  and  in  many  places  tabling 
off  into  a  perfect  level  of  thousands  of  acres  of  mingled  barrens  and  rich 
groves,  and  dotted  with  broad  tobacco  plantations,  stately  farm-houses,  and 
little  white  groups  of  cabins  for  the  slaves.  The  plantations  are  capacious 
and  highly  cultivated,  but  not  crowded,  since  the  whole  county  lands  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  and  there  were,  consequently,  large 
tracts  of  imopened  land,  which  gave  a  rural  beauty  to  the  scene.  In  fact, 
the  wooded  land  and  barrens  predominated  over  tbe  plantations,  so  as  to 
cause  the  latter  to  appear  as  openings  in  them. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  park,  or  "woodland,"  as  we  called  it, 
fronting  the  farmstead  to  the  south.  This  park,  about  a  hundred  and 
fitly  acres  in  extent,  was  a  slip  of  the  original  forest,  an  immense  grove 
of  which  skirted  two  sides  of  tbe  plantations,  the  other  two  stdea  opening 
on  the  barrens.  Through  the  lower  part  of  the  park,  running  westerly, 
was  the  gentle  and  lovely  reed-bordered  brook,  we  called  Beedyrill,  se- 
parating the  park  from  the  meadow  slope  beyond.  To  the  west  of  the 
house,  which  was  built  in  tho  midst  of  grounds  sowed  down  in  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  and  tastefully  adorned  with  walks,  ahrubberies  and  flower- 
borders,  wa-1  a  beautiful  garden,  a  greenhouse,  conservatory,  and  various 
tasteful  architectural  fancies,  setting  off  the  sombre  statelincss  of  the  old 
Gothic  hall,  which  it  was  large  enough  to  be  called,  though  we  termed  it 
nmply  the  "  Cottage ;"  up  to  which  swept  the  pebbly  avenue  leading  from  . 
the  great  gate  which  opened  on  the  road.  Next  to  the  garden  came  the 
old  orchard,  skirting  the  road  to  the  leflof  the  woodland  as  you  approach- 
ed from  the  road  which  led  to  Haysville.  To  the  east  waa  a  small  gra«s 
lot,  fenced  in  with  a  high  white  paling,  beyond  which  waa  the  **  negro- 
It  AndnboB-a  OnudKdogr,  Vd,  V.,  p.  K. 
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quarter,"  a  row  of  mos  white  eottages,  the  aUblM  near  hj,  and  also  some 
tobtioco  bams,  and  one  or  two  other  out-hoaaeB  ;  in  all  making  it  look  almost 
like  a  little  hamlet.  Bejrond  the  "  quarter"  was  a  green  slope  covered 
thinly  with  trees,  which  led  down  to  an  enormous  pool  of  pure  cold  water, 
formed  by  a  cavernous  hole  in  the  limestone,  known  all  Uie  oouotcy  over 
as  Reedyrill  Big  Spring.  On  the  other  side  of  the  slope  was  an  old  field, 
the  first  clearing  that  was  made,  forty  years  ago,  by  my  grandfather,  aftw 
he  settled  in  Kentucky ;  the  other  side  of  the  old  field  was  skirted  by  the 
forest  agsia,  and  at  some  distance  across  a  dark  lane,  whit^  penetrated 
the  grove,  peeped  out  from  the  trees,  the  chimneys  and  gables,  and  oite  or 
two  sbafl^llko  Lombardy  poplars  of  Puokshenubbie,  the  residence  of  Col- 
onel Overton,  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  from  our  house. 

Across  the  woodland,  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  Puckshenubbie  and 
the  road  thereto  by  the  brook-side,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  meadow  slope, 
in  a  little  slip  of  woods  between  it  and  the  old  field,  stood  a  small  i^urch, 
or  chapel,  built  of  gray  oolitic  limestone,  in  the  Norman  Gothio  style,  with 
an  octagon  tower — an  exquieite  little  gem  of  art,  built  by  my  two  grand- 
fkthera,  Overton  and  Kerne,  at  some  considerable  expense,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  families  and  neighbors ;  and  also  their  slaves,  to  whom  a  conspi- 
cuous gallery  was  appropriated.  My  grandfather  Kerne  was — as  every 
old  Virginian  should  do— ^  stand)  high  church  Episcopalian.  Generu 
Overton,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  the  Overtona,  were  Catholics.  Ihey 
got  along,  however,  much  more  amicably  than  might  be  expected,  in  re- 
gard to  religious  matters.  A  Catholic  priest,  father  Claude,  was  tlae  r^ 
guiar  incumbent  of  the  ch^wl,  though  the  clergyman  at  HaysvUle  Church 
performed  the  Episcopal  service  every  other  Sunday.  There  were  hut 
few  Episcopalians  in  the  county,  and  only  two  Catholic  fiunilies  of  any 
importanoe — the  Overtona  and  Squire  Iveson,  who  bought  out  M.  de 
Liablanc,  Being  thrown  into  the  minority,  the  two  worthy  priesta,  both 
men  of  piety  and  erudition,  formed  a  defensive  alliance  against  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  were  the  most  numerous  sect  iu  the  county. 

This  little  "  chapel,"  as  it  was  called,  gave  a  beautiful  and  romanUo 
effect  to  the  lovely  landsc^M  around.  It  was  nestled  in  a  little  dell  near 
a  small  massive  bridge,  built  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  spaoning  the 
brook,  on  the  pathway  leading  through  the  woodland  from  Beedyrill  to 
Puckshenubbie  ;  it  was  surrounded  with  holly,  spruoe,  hemlock,  cedara, 
and  other  evergreens,  among  which  were  a  few  marble  monuments.  The 
bones  of  my  &thers  slept  there :  and  two  slabs,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
pulpit,  contained  the  inscriptiona  of  the  age,  death,  and  virtues  of  my  two 
worthy  grandsires,  in  the  good  old  world  style.  The  Overtona  and 
Kernes  were  very  antique,  conservative  folks  in  their  notions  of  things. 

How  did  my  heart  melt  with  sadness  the  first  time  I  wandered  among 
those  gravestones,  on  seeing  on  one  of  them,  'neath  a  red-berried  holly, 
the  simple  inscription — "Mary  Overton,  wife  of  William  Waldomer 
Keme,  Ktat.  2S,  an.  dormit." 

She  ileepi!  Oh,  my  mother!  I  never  knew  you  but  in  my  dreams. 
Those  mild  azure  eyes,  that  angel  face,  which  ever  like  a  blessed  spirit 
has  haunted  my  heart — those  eyes,  so  tender,they  are  the  loadstars  which, 
in  sunshine  aud  storm,  have  ever  beamed  upon  my  sout,  thrilling  it,  filling 
it  with  heaven's  unspeakable  joy.     But  she  sleeps — in  the  cold  grave  ! 

The  plantations  of  Beedyrill  were  extensive,  devoted  diiefly  to  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  and  they  8tret4Aad  out  to  the  noith  and  Dorth-east  wde  of 
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the  house  in  maii^  a  broad,  rich  acre,  over  ^hidi  was  studded  hare  and 
there  a  vast  pyramidal  roofed  bam  for  ita  reception.  All  this  landscape 
for  miles  around  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  which  was  more  elevated 
thau  the  adjacent  country.  ITie  house  itaelf  was  built  in  the  style  of  i 
Gothic  cottage,  with  more  dormer  windows,  oriel  windows,  sharp-up  ga- 
bles and  slate  roofs,  with  over-jutting  eaves  and  quaint  cornices,  mor« 
high  stacks  of  chimneys  and  odd  things  than  1  could  take  time  to  enu- 
merate. Here,  at  this  rare  old  home,  did  the  golden  hours  of  my  boyhood 
fly  away  in  all  innocence,  contentment  and  biisa,  unshadowed  by  scarce  • 
Cloud  of  sorrow ;  and  those  clouds  that  came  were  but  those  of  April 
showers,  that  left  things  brighter  when  they  passed  away,  until  my 
eighteenth  year :  then  indeed  came  a  cloud  which  hung  like  a  black  pall 
over  the  heaven  of  my  life.  But  even  it,  dark  and  gloomy  as  it  was, 
passed  away — strangely  soon  away.  And  then  I  was  sent  to  college,  and 
afterwards  to  mingle  for  the  first  time  with  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world, 
to  sully  for  the  first  time  the  purity  of  my  young  heart  with  the  slough  of 
the  world's  wickedness. 


Many  were  the  sunny  hours  that  Floralie  Overton,  my  brother  Chunk, 
«nd  myseli^  whiled  away  in  that  happy  elysium  of  Reedyrill,  shut  out  &r 
away  irom  the  turmoil  of  the  dark  chaotic  world.  But  I  shall  not  expa- 
tiate upon  them;  it  was  the  simple  and  innocent  joy  of  childhood,  which, 
however  beautiful,  is  too  monotone  to  dwell  long  upon.  For  those  whose 
childhood  has  been  happy,  it  is  unnecessary— they  have  only  to  draw 
Upon  their  memory ;  and  those  who  have  not,  could  not  see  into  the  depths 
of  such  happiness. 

In  a  short  time  I  began  to  get  accustomed  to  my  new  home,  uid  the 
new  modes  of  life  1  had  entered  upon.  In  twelve  months  I  became  quite 
i^vilized,  and  such  is  the  pliability  of  a  young  mind,  that  already  my  life 
in  the  wilderness  seemed  almost  like  a  dieam  to  me. 

In  my  thirteenth  year  I'was  started  to  school,  having  been  previously 
taught  at  home  by  aunt  Eliza,  who  took  a  delight  in  "  civilizing    me. 

My  &ther  purdiased  a  little  pony  for  me  to  ride  on  every  morning.  I 
was  to  dine  at  Dr.  Muntmery's,  who  was  our  family  physician,  and 
the  particular  friend  of  oiy  &thcr.  His  little,  son  Isaac,  some  yeara 
younger  than  myself,  was  going  to  Mr.  Rumsey,  a  line  old  closaio  gentle- 
man, who  had  from  time  immemorial  taught  the  young  ideas  of  Haysville 
bow  to  sprout — principally  by  using  the  tptvvt  very  freely  upon  them. 
Accordingly,  one  morning  I  mounted  Vubbin,  my  pony,  and  papa  his  big 
horse,  and  we  rode  into  the  village  together.' 

The  school-house  was  a  tall  old  rusty  brick  building,  in  a  laige  yard, 
shrouded  by  gloomy-looking  locust  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  fort 
fence,  which  utterly  precluded  those  within  from  having  any  cognizance 
of  what  was  transpiring  without.  We  entered  a  dusty  ante-room  or  hall, 
whose  walls,  hung  around  with  festoons  of  dingy  cobwebs,  were  scribbled 
over  with  straggling  soratohy  names,  rude  caricatures,  and  sundry  designs 
in  charooal  and  chalk,  entirely  hieroglypbioal  to  me.  An  old  smoky  map 
of  the  world,  a  broken  globe,  dilapidated  desk  or  so,  and  an  ominous 
bundle  of  hickory  switches  in  a  comer,  some  of  which  had  evidently  seen 
servioe,  oOnstituted  the  furniture  of  the  room.  I  had  barely  time  to  make 
these  observations,  when  a  muffled  hum  of  an  indesraibable  oharsoter,  from 
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within,  vhich  had  Ba]ut«d  my  ears,  was  hushed  hj  mj  fkther'i  knock  at  tha 
door,  and  a  snub-nosed  lad  opened  it,  with  an  invitati<m  for  na  to  walk  id. 
The  hum  had  been  resumed,  and  as  we  entered,  a  perfect  Babel,  in  a  small 
wav,  sounded  in  mj  astonished  and  bewildered  ears. 

I  beheld  a  lai^  room  filled  with  rows  of  wooden  de^s,  cut  and  baeked 
and  stoned  with  ink,  and  at  each  desk  sat  a  couple  of  boya  at  their  r»- 
ipective  tasks. 

One  shock-headed  urchin,  in  a  blue  jacket  and  dirty  white  trowsera,  with 
swollen  eyes  and  inflanied  cheeks,  was  standing  near  the  master,  and  cry- 
ing and  studying  at  the  same  time,  in  a  dolorous  sing-song  tone,  which 
evinced  that  he  had  been  undergoing  the  "sprouting"  process  pretty 
extensively. 

"  Boo-oo-Bafiin's  Bay,  Baffin's  Bay  t  Cape-boo-hoo-Farewell. 

"  Oh !  Lordy !  owh !"  (as  a  whack  from  the  master's  birch  saluted  hi* 
chubby  shins  for  some  misdemeuior  of  the  moment) 

Another,  with  lank  yellow  hair  and  turned-up  nose,  made  soma  telegra- 
phic signid  to  the  teacher,  which  being  answered,  he  jamped  up  and  ran 
to  the  fire,  and  broke  out  somewhat  in  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  as  he 
turned  up  his  frock  tails  to  the  fire,  with  *'  E-ter-ter^i-i-n-i-ty-ti-Etertiity." 

But  this  took  place  just  as  we  entered ;  for  as  soon  as  we  came  forward, 
the  master,  who  was  a  fine-looking  portly  old  gentleman,  with  bir  florid 
iximplBxinn  and  silken  silvery  hair,  and  intellectual  Grecian  features,  rappeel 
on  his  table  with  a  ruler,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  hushed.  All  those 
noisy  brnts  turned  their  etering  eyes  and  gaping  mouths  upon  me,  and  ■ 
suppressed  half-audible  titter  arose  as  I  stunk  along,  behind  my  &thor, 
terrified  at  this  novel  scene. 

Tlie  red-eyed  geographer  ceased  his  snubhy  song,  and  placing  his  thumb 
on  his  nose,  twirled  ^his  fingers  at  me,  as  he  looked  over  ^e  master^ 
shoulder  with  a  very  significant  grin. 

"Mr.  Kerne!"  said  Mr.  Rumscy,  in  a  deep-toned,  mellow  voice, 
"  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Kerne.  This  is  young  master  Emie,  eh  ?  coming 
to  prepare  for  the  battle  of  life,  is  he?  Well,  well,  we'll  see  what  we  can 
do  towards  making  him  a  good  soldier."  In  my  innocence  I  thought  he 
meant  battling  in  good  earnest,  which  puzzled  me  no  little, 

Afler  some  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  my  studies  and  other 
preliminary  matters,  my  father  took  his  leave.  Then  my  heart  sunk  within 
me,  the  tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  with  a  shocking  sensation  in  my  throat,  for  I 
felt  lonely  and  afraid,  as  a  sensitive  boy  will  feel  on  his  first  introduction 
into  school.  Mr.  Rumsey  assigned  me  a  seat  and  a  desk,  and  the  hubbub 
renewed  itself  as  before.  1  took  my  place  behind  my  desk,  and  leaning 
my  head  on  my  hands,  I  wept  in  silence.  Mr.  Itumsey  apparently  had 
some  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  my  feelings,  and  let  me  finish  my 
weeping  unmolested.  I  was,  however,  interrupted  presently  by  a  pinth  on 
my  elbow  -.  and  raising  my  head,  1  found  a  bright  merry-faced  boy,  a  little 
older  than  myself,  with  fine  black  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  head  covered 
with  shining  block  ringlets,  sitting  by  my  side,  and  looking  at  me  with  a 
kind,  but  jovial  expression,  as  he  whispered  : 

"  My  name  is  Oiarley  Scamper  :  we  are  going  to  be  ehams,  it  seems,  and 
we  had  as  well  be  friends.  I  know  your  name  ;  Bolivar  Blount  told  me, 
and  he  says  he  thinks  you  are  a  very  clever  fellow  as  for  as  he  knows,  so 
we  must  be  good  friends.    You  know  Bolivar,  don't  you  V 
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"  I  hare  seen  him  at  our  houso,  and  have  been  to  his  house  once  or 
twice,  and  I  know  him  tulenibl/  well." 

Bolivar  was  the  son  of  an  old  lawyer  who  did  business  for  my  &ther ; 
be  was  about  my  age,  and  a«  our  families  viaited,  I  had  formed  some  ao- 
quaintance. 

I  agreed  to  Master  Scamper's  o(!cr  of  friendship,  for  1  was  pleased  wtUi 
his  frank,  open,  and  handsome  countenance. 

He  then  began  telling  me  who  were  the  "  clever  fellows"  in  school,  and 
who  were  not,  designating  the  latter  by  the  expressive,  but  unmelodious 
appellation  of  "  sneaks." 

"  But,"  said  1,  interrupting  him  as  we  whispered  together,  "  Mr.  Rum- 
sey  told  me  [  mustn't  whisper  or  talk  in  school,  and  I  think  we  had  better 
postpone  it  tilt  ptajttmc." 

"  Pshaw,  be  won't  do  anything  to  you  the  first  day,  and,  besides,  he'll 
never  find  out  if  we  whisper,  and  look  on  our  books  as  if  we  were  study- 
ing; the  boys  make  so  much  noise  in  studying,  that  he  can't  tell  who 
talks  and  who  don't." 

I  did  notcomeinto  this  plan  of  deception  at  first  very  readily — no  boy  of 
honor  ever  does — but  I  soon  began  to  find  cut  that  a  code  of  honor  was 
In  practice  among  the  schoolboys,  of  a  very  different  character  from  that 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  by  which  tying  to  the  teacher  about  some 
tilings,  and  drcumventinff  and  deceiving  hira  in  a  great  many  others,  was 
considered  as  a  very  laudable  and  praiseworthy  performance. 

Whensdiool  broke  up  at  dinner-time,  the  boys,  with  an  uproarious  yell, 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  for  the  plaj'-ground,  and  Scamper  liurried  me 
along  with  him.  As  we  were  standing  talking  together,  and  several  lada 
grouping  around  to  scrutinize  the  new  oomer  with  a  rude  stare,  the  lank- 
Haired  fellow,  who  had  been  spelling  at  the  fire-place,  came  up  to  me,  and 
cried  ont — 

"  Halloo,  boys !  come  up  here,  and  i>ee  this  little  Injun  that  Mr.  Kerne 
brought  to  school  this  morning.  I  say,  green  'un,"  he  asked,  in  an  impu- 
dent tone,  and  accompajiying  the  question  by  pulling  down  the  comer  of 
his  eye  with  bis  fore  finger,  "can  you  give  mo  change  for  that?" 

!  looked  at  him,  and  though  I  did  not  understand  the  expression  or  the 
gesture  accompanying  it,  from  the  laughter  of  the  boys  I  knew  he  in- 
tended to  insult  me.  Boys,  as  a  general  thing,  are  very  brutes  in  their 
natural  disposition,  and  a  new  comer  never  gets  amongst  a  herd  of  them 
without  being  tormented,  and  cowed  by  them,  if  he  will  permit  it.  But 
I  was  not  of  the  sort  that  would  brook  such  usage.  Colonel  Overton  had 
told  me  before  I  started  to  school,  never  to  give  an  insult  and  never  to 
take  one  :  fight  first,  whether  I  was  whipped  or  not  And  Inow  found  a  fine 
chance  to  get  a  sound  thrashing  in  defence  of  my  honor ;  for  the  fellow, 
whom  the  boys  catted  Tory  Owena,  was  larger  than  I,  evidently  stronger, 
and  well  disposed  to  fighL  However,  I  doubled  up  my  fiats,  and  replied, 
that  if  be  repeated  his  question,  I  would  try  and  see  whether  I  had  any 
"change"  for  him  or  not. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  little  one !"  <»ied  a  tall,  slovenly  fellow,  with  a  good- 
humored  &ce,  and  a  sloucby  gait — "  I'll  bet  on  him  ;"  and  as  the  boya 
gathered  round,  crying,  "  Hit  him,  Owena  !*'  "  Go  it,  little  one" — be  gave 
me  a  shove  which  sent  me  against  Owens,  and  nearl}  threw  him  down, 
Ibe  latter  took  Ibis  as  a  signal  for  bsttie,  and  accordingly  planted  a  blow 
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behrecn  mj  eyebrows,  whi(^  reeled  me  up  agMnst  Cbftrley  Scamper,  aitd 
m&de  me  see  stars. 

Qiokiog  with  rage,  and  half  blinded  with  pain,  I  nevertheless  coDtnTed 
to  admiaiater  a  weTl-aimed  kick  on  his  shine,  which  sent  him  off  hovling. 
He  rallied,  though,  immediately,  and  returned  to  the  charge.  Itia  time 
Bolivar,  stepping  between  us,  declared  that  he  was  too  big  for  me,  and 
quickly  knocked  him  down.  I  objected  to  this,  and  b^ged  him  not  to  in- 
terfere ;  and  «hen  Owens  arose,  we  went  at  it  again,  and  after  a  bloody 
battle,  I  got  him  down,  and  was  poking  my  thumbs  into  the  burrs  of  hia 
ears,  when  be  cried  out  "  'nuff,"  and  iairly  gave  in. 

By  this  time  Blount  hod  joined  us,  and  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  com- 
plimented me  on  my  conquest.  "I'll  bet  on  Indiano  here  all  the  time," 
said  Scamper,  patting  me  exultingiy  on  the  back — "  you  are  of  the  right  grit, 
my  boy";  if  there's  any  boy  here  of  bis  weight,  or  ten  pounds  over,  I'll  bet 
a  dozen  marbles  he  can  whip  him."  And  he  looked  around  the  crowd 
much  as  a  cock-fighter  would  wheu  betting  his  favorite  against  the  field. 
There  seemed,  however,  to  be  no  competitor  to  take  up  his  offer,  and  totb 
that  BO  fine  an  opportunity  for  a  fight  should  be  lost,  he  turned  to  the  tall 
chap  who  had  pushed  mc  on :  "  And  now,  Wad  Aukley,  what  did  yoa 
mean  by  pushing  Indiano  against  him  ?" 

"  None  of  your  business,"  replies  Wad,  emphatically. 

"  I  intend  to  make  it  my  business,"  rejoined  Scamper,  divesting  bims^ 
of  his  cost  and  cap,  which  he  handed  to  a  fellow  called  Jack  Stilea,  who 
was  appointed  umpire.  They  then  had  a  sharp  set-to,  in  whidi  Aukley 
was  worsted,  but  my  friend  Scamper  did  not  come  out  unscathed. 

It  was  with  such  boys  as  these  that  I  had  my  schooling  ;  brave  as  lions, 
most  of  them,  full  of  devilment,  preeminently  "up  to  snufl^"  taking  a  de- 
light in  smoking  a  greenhorn,  or  kicking  up  a  tight:  but  though  noble- 
b^rted,  hi^.spiri ted  fellows,  they  were  withal,  as  a  general  thing,  rough 
and  coarse  in  thdr  natures,  with  do  delicate  sensibilities  ;  in  tact,  any  show 
of  such  was  despised  and  ridiculed  by  them.  And  they  took  delight  in 
jeering  any  boy  who  manifested  any  timidity  or  bashfulness  in  his  diapo- 

Charles  Scamper  was,  perhaps,  endowed  with  higher  and  more  refined 
feelings,  which  ne  maintained  by  dint  of  his  animal  courage.  Bolivar 
was  a  quiet  and  more  gentlemanly  boy  than  most  nf  them,  nut  both  of 
these  relished  a  bit  of  fun  at  the  expense  of  some  shy  youth,  whose  very 
diffidence  laid  him  open  to  the  rude  assaults  of  his  heartless  companions. 

For  my  part,  my  good  success  at  the  oiilstart  in  my  conflict  with 
Owens,  gave  mo  character  in  school  as  a  boy  of  "  spunk,"  and  I  had  noth- 
ing to  fear. 


I  don't  feel  disposed  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  details  of  my  adiool- 
boy  days :  they  passed  much  as  the  school  days  of  other  boys  have 
passed,  perhaps,  in  a  general  view,  and  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
enter  extensively  into  particulars. 

Suffice  it  to  aay,  that  Domine  Rumsey  was  a  schoolraaster  of  the  oldm 
time,  none  of  your  new-fangled  Yankee  innovators.  He  waa  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar.    His  mind  waa  of  a  stamp  higher  than  ordinaiy,  well  culti- 
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ntod,  and  powewing  oren  k  tmge  of  nnMooe  wbtmi  IL  He  yiaa  a 
tslcnted  nun,  and  had  it  not  been  for  hit  diffideooe  in  pablic,  whicli  waa 
esoessive,  I  make  no  doubt  but  be  would  have  ntade  a  diBtingui$hed  aao, 
for  beaidee  being  a  ripe  soholar,  he  was  a  fluent  and  eloquent  orator. 

He  waa  of  commanding  and  porti^r  form,  with  intelligent  eye,  daap 
mdtow  Toioe,  a  Iwnignant  and  haiideome  countenance,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful sil?er]r  hair  I  ever  saw.  The  boys  all  loved  him,  while  they  equally 
ieared  him,  for  he  did  not  spare  the  rod  whcc  it  was  needfol,  and,  we  used 
to  think,  often  when  it  was  not  needful. 

I  say  the  boys  all  loved  him :  as  far  u  I  knew  they  did,  with  one  ex- 
oeptioD,  Qiarley  Scamper,  who  was  a  wild,  harum-scanitn  fellow,  and  who, 
for  his  iaeessant  miachieil  peccadillo*  and  wayward  whimsies,  was  almost  . 
always  falling  nitsrslly)  under  the  rod  of  his  displeasure  ;  he  oonsequently 
swore  the  good  old  domine  was  a  petty  tyrant,  sod  vowed  implacable 
hatred  and  eteinal  vengeance  affalnst  him. 

Cbarley  waa  a  wild,  wayward  fellow,  and  a  genius ;  and  though  I  would 
rarely  join  in  any  of  big  mischief  and  rattlebrained  rasoality,  except  what 
I  de^ed  to  be  the  right  and  preeoriptive  privilege  of  a  school-boy  to 
engage  in,  yet  he  took  a  srodigiaus  bocij  to  me  from  the  first,  probably 
for  tut  very  reason,  and  he  and  1  became  great  cronies. 

Bolivar  Blount  was  a  quiet,  steady,  phlegmatic  fellow,  and  even  at  that 
'  early  period  showed  the  embryo  of  the  oool,  calcnlatiDg  man  of  the  worid. 
But  with  these  disadvantages,  as  1  deemed  them,  Bolivar  had  some  re- 
daeming  traits  which  endeared  him  to  me.  He  possessed  a  good  mind, 
an  amiable  disposition,  a  fund  of  quiet  humor,  and  a  manifestation  of  a 
sort  of  dry  fim  land  not  always  dry  either)  that  I  relished  vastly.  He 
was  honest  and  nonorable  to  a  d^ree  that  gave  faim  tiie  soubriquet  of 
"  Old  Honesty"  at  sdiool.  A  friendship  sprang  up  between  us,  which  has 
lasted  to  this  day. 

Qiarley  Scamper  was  finely  formed,  graoefol,  muscular  and  active;  his 
aomplexion  was  a  clear  rich  brun,  almost  approaching  to  olive.  He  was 
aocounted  the  handsomest  boy  in  school  when  I  came  there. 

Bolivar  was  a  thick-set,  square-built  boy,  with  strai^t,  black  hair ;  his 
oomplexion  was  darker,  perhaps,  than  Scamper's,  but  was  moie  opaque. 
Bol.  was  not  handsome,  neither  was  he  ugly  ;  his  was  one  of  those  faces 
whioh  do  not  strike  us  particularly  at  fint,  but  which  become  highly  pleas- 
log  to  us  as  we  grow  more  ^miliar. 

Wad  Aukley,  the  fellow  whom  Scamper  had  a  bout  with,  was  a  tall, 
muscular  fellow,  but  olumsy,  awkward,  and  ill-arranged.  Hie  most  per- 
fect gawk  I  ever  knew. 

He  had  a  high,  round  forehead,  running  up  into  two  sharp  peaks  over 
his  temples,  and  surmounted  by  a  suit  of  thin,  sandy  hair  ;  a  long,  pointed 
nose,  broad,  coarse  mouth,  a  sbullling,  slouchy  gait,  sloop  shoulders,  and 
huge,  ill-carved  hands  and  feet.  He  was  the  laughing-stock  of  Uie  aubool, 
and  the  whole  village  decided  unanimously  that  be  was  a  fool. 

But  Willy  Aukley,  or  Wad,  as  he  was  always  called  at  school,  was 
one  of  those  diaractcrs  who  always  show  to  a  disadvantage.  He  pos- 
aeased  a  good  mind,  was  apt  and  quick  to  learn  when  he  tried,  but  bad  so 
little  application,  and  was  of  such  a  nervous,  impatient,  and  yet  lazy  dia' 
poaition,  that  he  never  oould  apply  himaelf  to  one  thing  for  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time.  He  had  some  imagioation,  but  not  of  a  very  refined 
or  delicate  character.    He  delighted  prindpally  in  low  burlesque,  &roa, 
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and  broad  and  aalient  hamor,'  and  bia  fnncy  ran  in  a  rough,  tnrbulMit 
•tream.  His  laugh  waa  load  and  uproarioua,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
anch  risibilities  as  Auklu^'s, 

We  were  all  three  in  a  claai  together,  and  while  Bol.  was  inTariabljr 
head.  Wad  was  as  unifonnly  found  foot.  Oiarley  and  I  disputed  the 
second  rank  between  na,  not  that  either  of  us  strove  as  much  for  the  honor 
as  we  should,  for  we  would  often  have  heen  foot  had  it  not  been  that  It 
was  impossible  to  know  ieu  than  nothing  about  the  lesson,  which  was  ih* 
amount  of  Wad's  knowledge  generally.  1  did  study  eome,  and  was  fond 
of  it,  but  my  own  nervousand  impulsive  temperament  prevented  my  per- 
fect assidui^.  I  generally  kept  next  to  Bolivar,  for  I  bad  more  applica- 
tion than  Charles,  Charley  was  too  erratic  to  apply  himself,  and  Wad 
too  lazy.  His  greatest  antipathy  seemed  to  be  mental  exertion.  Now 
either  of  them  could  have  mastered  a  leaaon  in  five  minutes,  which  would 
have  taken  Bol.  half  an  hour  ;  but  then  Bol.  always  devoted  his  half  hour 
to  it,  and  the  other  two  rarely  five  minutes. 

Such  were  my  associates :  these  three  boys,  aa  great  contraata  as  could 
posaihly  be  imagined,  and  by  whom  doubtless  my  own  character  waa  in 
some  degree  biased,  (for  they  were  all  older  than  1,)  at  least  by  Scamper 
and  Blount,  for  Wad  Aukley  was  more  influenced  by  me  than  1  by  him. 

I  have  often  thought  that  Bol.  was  my  good,  and  Charley  my  evil 
genius;  and  yet  the  latter  often  created  lofty, noble  and  poetic  sentiments 
in  my  bosom — the  former  never.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  never  followed 
Bol.'s  advice  or  example  without  a  clear  conscience,  which  was  not  the 
«ase  always  on  the  other  side. 

As  an  illustration :  one  afternoon  as  Bolivar  and  I  were  going  to  school 
— I  had  now  ceased  going  from  home,  and  waa  boarding  at  Squlra 
Blount's — we  met  Charley  Scamper,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  glee 
about  something. 

"  Halloo,  boys  I"  he  exclaimed,  aa  we  came  up  ;  "  Fve  found  the  great- 
est treat  you  ever  saw.  I  want  you  to  come  and  look  at  it.  Oh  1  it  la 
beautiful.^ 

"  What  is  it  1"  we  both  cried  in  a  breath. 

"The  most  charming  oriole's  nest,  down  in  an  old  tree  by  the  millpond  ; 
it  is  a  perfect  beauty," 

"  Is  that  all  1"  laughed  Bolivar ;  <*  1  would  not  give  a  straw  to  see  ft 
paltry  bird's  neati" 

"  Not  unless  you  thought  there  was  a  dime  to  be  found  in  the  bottom 
of  it,"  retorted  Charley,  who,  though  on  very  friendly  terms,  did  not  liko 
him  OS  much  as  1  did.  "  Come,  Ernie,  you  have  more  taste ;  come  and 
see  my  little  bird's  nest ;  it  is  worth  a  walk  to  see  it,  so  curious!;  oon- 
■tnu^d  ;  and  there  are  a  pair  of  little  ones  in  it.  Let's  go  and  look  at 
it,  and  watch  the  old  ones  feeding  their  young." 

"  I  wouldn't  go,  Ernie,"  said  Bol. ;  "  you  will  be  too  tato  for  school,  if 
you  do,     Charley  will  get  you  a  flc^ng,  if  you  don't  take  care." 

"Oh!  we've  plenty  of  time;  oome  on,"  replied  Cliarley,  impatiently; 
**  I  wouldn't  let  Bolivar  Blount  lead  me  by  the  nose,  if  1  were  yon." 

I  wanted  much  to  see  the  bird's-nest;  for,  though  not  so  enthustastie 
an  ornithologist  as  Scamper,  yet  1  was  naturalist  enough,  in  a  general  way, 
to  fancy  such  things,  I  did  not  wish  to  be  too  late  for  school,  and  yet 
was  unwilling  to  have  it  thought  that  even  my  friend  Bolivar  could  lead 
me  by  the  nose ;  ao  1  took  Cbarley's  arm,  and  turned  bai^  with  him. 
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"If  you  will  go,  Emie,  get  back  bj  the  time  school  goes  in,"  said 
Bolivar. 

"Iwill;  weVeplenty  of  time.     Won't  you  go  with  us  1" 

"  No,  I  can't.  We've  got  thirty  lines  in  Horace  to  read  this  evening ;" 
and  he  turned  away. 

"  Thirty  lines  in  Horace !"  cried  Charley,  contemptuously  ;  "  why,  you 
OT  1  could  read  them  in  ten  minutes ;  and  even  if  I  don't,  1  can  bungle 
through  it  tolerably,  anyhow.  I  wouldn't  mind  Bolivar;  he's  nothing 
but  a  stupid  plodder,  and  has  not  three  ideas  in  his  head.  I  don't  see 
what  pleasure  you  can  have  in  his  company." 

"  You  do  him  injustice,  Charley,"  said  I ;  "  he's  not  so  full  of  high  and 
refined  conceptions ;  has  not  the  same  sense  of  the  beautifn],  perhaps,  as 
yourself;  but  he  ia  an  honorable,  noble-hearted  boy,  the  beat  scholar  in 
school,  and  a  very  clever  fellow." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  so.  1  never  could  aee  where  his  smartness  ia; 
anybody  could  acquire  knowledge  with  the  labor  he  doea.  Ah !  yonder 
eomes  Wad  Aukley  ;  he'll  go  with  us,  I  know," 

It  took  no  persuasion  to  get  Aukley  away  frORi  studying,  and  he  readily 
joined  us, 

"  1  don't  care  about  your  bird's  nest,"  said  he ;  "  but  if  you  are  for  a 
ramble,  I'm  your  man.  But  I  have  something  better  to  propose.  See 
here,"  and  he  showed  us  a  small  pistol,  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  "I 
Riove  we  go  down  to  the  river  bank,  and  shoot  at  a  mark.  I've  got 
plenty  of  powder  and  balls." 

"  Wa  can  do  both,"  said  9camper.  And  doing  both  kept  us  so  long 
that  we  were  too  late  for  school,  as  Hot.  had  predicted.  Wad  Aukley 
now  proposed  that  we  should  play  truant  for  the  evening;  but  I  would 
Dot  consent-,  and  we  started  to  return.  On  our  way  badt  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  shower,  which  caused  further  delay,  and  made  us  all  wringing 

He  domine's  brow  was  black  as  we  entered  the  school-room.  He  was 
hearing  Bolivar  recite  the  Horace  lesson. 

"  William,"  sold  ha,  iu  an  ominous  voice,  to  Aukley,  "  what  has  made 
yon  90  late,  sir?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Aukley,  scratching  hie  head,  "  tlia  &ot  is,  I  didn't  hear 
the  bell  till  aRer  it  was  done  ringing. 

This  blunder  caused  the  old  domtne  to  laugh ;  and  it  was  proverbial  In 
school,  that  if  you  could  excite  a  smile,  you  would  be  safe  from  a  fl<^> 

"  And  Charles,  when  did  you  hear  the  bell  V 

"  1  didn't  hear  it  at  all,"  he  replied,  surlily. 

"You  didn't,  eh?  You  dirty  scrub  of  the  earth.  Ill  whale  you  while  I 
can  find  you.     I'll  learn  you  to  hear  and  feel  too," 

For  my  part  I  made  a  simple  statement,  and  got  otf  with  a  reprimand ; 
but  Charles  caught  a  drubbing.  He  did  not  know  how  to  get  around  the 
old  gentleman,  like  Aukley,  or  else  he  disdained  to  do  it.  Charles  always 
went  through  the  briers  rather  than  go  around  them,  and  invariably  got 
•eratched  for  his  pains. 
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lAMARTINE. 

When  we  r^ard  the  oouree  of  events  in  oar  sister  republic,  Fraooe, 
we  are  fondly  desirooa  to  Bee  our  iiutitutions  reflected  there  ;  but  if  w« 
study  the  character  of  those  who  founded  our  institutiona,  and  oonipara 
them  with  the  meQ  who  founded  the  French  Bepublio,  we  shall  have  lic^e 
room  to  hope  for  much.  The  man  on  whom  the  hopes  of  Europe  turned 
in  the  hour  wlieu  Louis  Philippe  beosnoe  a  fugitive,  was  but  a  poet,  who  bad 
sung  the  praises  of  two  roy^  loasters,  and  as  he  himself  Btat«d — "  By  tbs 
services  and  family  of  my  &ther,  I  belong  to  Charles  X. ;  by  the  family 
and  services  of  my  m,other,  I  bel(»ig  to  tiia  House  of  Orleans."  What  a 
strange  material  is  this  of  whit^  to  oompose  the  organizer  of  a  republic  1 
As  M.  Lamartine's  course  has  tieen  mostly  literary,  it  may  be  traced  a> 
it  has  been  variously  recounted. 

About  the  year  1818  there  arrived  at  Paris,  with  a  volume  of  verse* 
for  sale,  a  namelesi  young  man,  or,  at  least,  one  who  had  no  right  to  any 
other  appellation  than  that  of  his  father.  He  was  nearly  twenty  years  of 
age,  of  a  slender  but  elegant  figure,  with  s  markedly  aristocratic  sir,  indi- 
cating one  of  those  choice  natures  for  which  Beiprtaux  bimsslf  wnuld  not 
have  dreaded  the  deafness  of  Phcebus,  or  the  reetivenees  of  Pegasus, 
But  Phoebus  and  Pegasus  were  very  distant  then  !  l^ere  had  just  ap- 
peared upon  the  horizon  that  poetic  school  of  which  the  destinies  already 
confusedly  revealed  themselves  through  the  voice  of  their  precursors, 
and  the  young  man  of  whom  we  speak,  soemsd  the  living  person ilicatioa 
of  that  new  poesie,  with  its  elegiac  tuidenoies,  its  revivals  of  Christianity, 
its  pious  sympathies  for  the  past,  and  its  harmonious  mixture  of  lova, 
chivalry  and  faith. 

He  arrived  from  one  of  those  hills  of  Bouwoyne  which  he  subsa- 
qnently  immortalized,  and  where,  under  a  peaoefuf  roof,  he  had  passed  the 
first  years  of  his  youth.  Ho  confidently  entered  into  that  Paris,  which  it 
the  secret  end  of  ^1  juvenile  aspirations — the  mysterious  pole  towardswhich 
tends  without  cessation,  all  magnetized  imaginations.  His  luegage  wm 
light,  as  is  the  case  with  all  true  poets.  He  brought  only  his  thin  MSS., 
and  a  letter  from  a  charming  lady,  who  was  temporarily  detained  in  the 
province.  That  lady,  very  intellectual,  although  a  royalitt,  recommended 
the  young  poet  to  one  of  her  friends  in  Paris,  who  was  very  amiable,  al- 
though a  lOieral. 

"  My  dear  ^ ,"  she  wrote  nearly,  "  I  address  you  from  the  place  of 

my  provincial  exile,  and  this  letter  will  be  b^ded  you  by  a  young  man, 
whom  I  recommend  to  you,  as  we  usually  recommend  those  of  whom  we 
have  ourselves  no  present  want,  that  is  to  say,  with  all  my  heart.  He  is 
handsome,  that  you  will  see.  He  is  intellectu^,  that  you  will  hear,  and 
besides  all  that,  he  makes  verses.  You  will  ask  if  the  verses  are  good  1 
But  we  ladies  never  find  merit  except  in  those  lines  which  ara  oddrened 
to  us,  and  I  am  not  his  Elvira.  But  I  beseech  you  to  recei?e  hiin  with 
your  Sabbath  disposition,  which  with  you  is  that  of  the  whole  w^ek,  and 
also  with  that  smile  which  is  at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  recompense.  I 
,heg  of  you  further,  but  softly,  to  protect  him  among  those  Jaeobint,  as  wa 
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call  them  her«.  I  am  sure  that  you  see  mudiorthem,  and  tfaatjron  could 
already  have  converted  them,  if,  traitor  that  you  are,  you  had  made  proper 
use  of  your  fine  eyea  to  recall  the  infidels.  They  pretend  up  there  that 
they  regulate  the  political  atmosphere — alas  !  they  only  await  the  storm  ! 
B<^  of  them,  however,  to  vouchsafe  a  little  of  their  sunshine  to  the  young 
poet  nhom  1  send  jou,  and  promise  them  the  acknowledgments  of  a  poor 
exile,  who  would  wish  to  be  among  you  if  ouly  to  scold  you  and  to  say  that 
she  loves  you," 

The  person  to  whom  that  letter  was  addressed,  received  the  young 
provincial  with  perfect  benevolence.  It  happened  that  many  of  the 
mtellectual  "  Jaeoblns,"  who  were  at  that  time,  by  means  of  the  saloons 
and  the  acaderny,  practising  the  part  of  politicians,  were  to  dine  on 
that  day  with  the  hostess  of  the  poet,  and  she  proposed  to  introduce  the 

Erot6ge  of  her  friend  to  the  party.  Accordingly,  m  the  evening,  before 
B  arrived,  she  gave  notice  of  his  appearance ;  and  as  the  conversation  was 
of  poeta,  she  declared  her  intention  of  requesting  the  new  comer  to 
locite  some  of  hia  verses  aiter  cofiee.  The  manifestations  of  chagrin 
at  this  proposal,  induced  the  promise,  in  guise  of  compensation, 
that  the  coffee  should  be  excellent.  The  young  man  entci-ed,  and  hia 
appearance  was  prepossessing.  He  had  that  air  of  provincial  modesty 
which  men  destined  to  become  illustrious  know  how  to  observe  before 
they  are  known  to  fame.  Many  of  the  company  remarked  in  a  low  voice — 
"What  a  pity  that  a  person  of  so  respectable  an  appearance  should  make 
verses !  They  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  where  the  stranger  heard 
much,  eat  little,  and  talked  less — all  auguries  in  his  favor.  Boon  the 
coffee  arrived,  which  each  sipped  with  wise  deliberation,  until  the  mistress 
of  the  house  whispered  some  words  in  the  ear  of  the  poet,  who  bowed  in 
sign  of  obedience — preserving,  however,  in  that  critical  moment,  the  exact 
shade  imposed  by  his  position,  between  the  eagerness  which  would  betray 
anxfety  to  be  heard,  and  that  resistance  which  would  badly  conceal  a 
desire  to  be  solicited.  The  audience  composed  themselves  to  listen  as 
best  they  might,  with  polite  resignation,  and  with  the  air  of  men  who, 
having  dined  well,  prepare  themselves  to  put  the  best  face  on  all  that  may 
happen,  llien,  with  a  sympathetic,  vibrating,  affected  voice,  the  unknown 
commenced  "  The  Elegy  to  the  L«ie." 

Alphonse  de  Laroartiae  bod  not  reached  the  18th  verse  of  that  enchant- 
ing elegy,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  those  cries  of  joy  and  as- 
tonishment which  mark  the  advent  of  a  Columbus  of  thought  m  a  new 
world  of  intellect — a  Leverrier  of  intelligence  in  discovering  a  new 
planet.  The  agreeableness  of  the  surprise  was  great  in  proportion  as  the 
dread  of  ennui  had  been  considerable ;  and  it  is  said,  that  M.  Villemain, 
who  made  one  of  that  happy  auditory,  sprang  towards  the  poet,  and 
seizing  bis  hands  with  an  enthusiastic  vigor,  that  much  resembled  anger, 
exclaimed — "Young  man,  whence  come  you,  that  you  bring  us  such 
Tersea  as  these  ?" 

From  that  day  a  new  star  shone  in  the  poetic  heaven.  The  triumphs 
subsequently  attained  by  M.  de  Lamartine  were  only  the  logical  develop- 
ments of  that  first  soiree,  when  a  dozen  select  friends  were  startled  by  the 
sudden  revelations  of  his  genius.  The  success  which  marks  suiJi  an 
epoch,  resembles  the  uncorking  of  a  vial  of  those  precious  essences 
which,  before  they  spread  tbetr  fragrance  on  the  air,  have  already,  in  the 
hmtow  flask  whidi  enolosei  tbem,  all  their  virtuea  wd  their  perfiimea. 
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But  from  that  6&J,  also,  M.  de  lamartine  took  political  rank  among 
roj'alista.  and  religions  rank  among  Christians.  His  political  creed  at  that 
time  manifested  itself  in  the  motto  to  his  first  publication — "  Meditatloni 
Poetiquei" \a  1820,  viz.,  "a6  Jovt  prineipium."  This  sublime  axiom, 
fnscribed  on  the  first  page  of  a  book  dedicated  by  a  royalist  to  the  most 
ul Ira-royalists  in  power,  M.  Chateaubriand,  and  others,  was  received  as  it 
was  intended,  viz.,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  right  from  which 
both  kings  and  poets  derive  their  power.  Iliis  toadyism,  and  hia  sub- 
serviency to  the  returned  Sourbont,  procured  for  him  the  appoiDtment  of 
attachfie  to  the  legation  at  Florence. 

Through  marriage  with  an  English  lady,  he  guned  a  fortune,  vhich  viaa 
increased  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  Bourbon  loyalty  promoted 
him  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  legation  at  Naples  and  at  London.  He 
nearly  ruined  himself  with  his  employers,  however,  by  his  "  Death  of  iSv 
eralet,"  in  which,  seduced  by  the  imposing  spectacle  of  a  great  man  vic- 
timized to  popular  furv,  be  somewhat  abated  his  flunkeyism,  and  the  work 
was  less  successful.  He  made  speedy  amends,  however,  in  a  new  work, 
called  "  Nouvelie*  Meditationi  Poetique»,"  in  which  the  political  toadyism 
of  the  first  publication,  on  which  be  had  thriven  so  well,  was  "  enlarged 
and  improved,"  and  first  impressions  were  revived  In  his  favor.  His  na- 
tural and  inordinate  vanity  was  so  excited  by  this  success,  that  he  hod 
tfao  folly  to. attempt  to  add  a  fil^h  canto  to  cKilde  Harold.  The  only  re- 
lief from  the  ridicule  this  excited,  was  his  narrow  escape  from  death  in  a 
duel  with  a  Neapolitan  officer,  who  challenged  him  for  the  supposed  libels 
on  Italy  which  his  spurious  canto  contained.  Following  the  maxim  of 
the  Stuaits  and  most  despotic  kings,  viz.,  that,  "  to  take  a  stone  from  the 
Church  is  to  take  two  from  the  throne,"  M.  Lamartine  now  published 
his  " Harmonies  ReligUmes"  in  which  the  elegy  ran  into  the  canticle.  It 
would  seem  that  the  profitable,  but  rather  uncertain  Christianity  expressed 
in  the  first  "  meditations,"  confirmed  and  softened  by  family  afi'ections,  had 
become  confirmed  into  the  steady  purpose  of  a  Christian  sure  of  his  ob- 
ject. Tbe  dreams,  instead  of  losing  themselvca  on  the  borders  of 
lakes,  soared  towards  heaven,  and  became  prayers.  This  aided  him  in 
procuring  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  getting  the  ap- 
pointment of  minister  to  Greece  from  the  tottering  government  of 
Charles  X.  Before  he  entered  upon  this  new  duty,  the  revolution  of  July 
ahitled,  as  by  sleight  of  hand,  the  occupant  of  the  throne.  The  family  that 
M.  Lamartine  hod  toadied  from  1617  to  1830,  gave  place  to  the  one  which 
he  had  perseveringly  attacked,  and  point  was  now  given  to  those  attacks, 
by  stupidly  publishing  new  editions  with  the  most  pungent  satires  upon 
the  House  of  Orleans  stricken  out.  The  rigidity  of  his  monarchical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  power  of  royal  commands  over  his  pliant  mind,  was  appa- 
rent in  the  Chant  du  Saere,  wherein,  as  the  official  instrument  of  Charles  X., 
the  lyre  emitted  the  following  strain  : — 

"(I'OrleiDii: 
0«  Brand  nom  estcouvertdu  pardon  3e  monrrdrs: 
La  fill  S  r«cliet6  lei  eriaitt  da  Kii)  pere." 

The  finger  of  d'Orleans,  become  royal,  interfered,  however,  and  the  lyre 
changed  its  note  to  the  following  : — 

"  La  fill  ■  raohBti  let  arma  da  aon  pars." 
It  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  M.  Lamartine  belongs  to  that  meroenoiy 
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nee  of  mortaltt  who  change  with  the  caprices  of  the  fickle  goddess,  keeping 
always  the  ehoulder  turned  to  misfortune,  and  the  knee  pliant  lo  prospe- 
rity. The  glory  of  great  genius  is  not  to  bo  influenced  by  those  causes 
which  misB  or  destroy  thrones.  Their  place  is  above  all  political  changes. 
Hiey  belong  to  an  age,  and  not  to  a  reign — to  a  nation,  and  not  to  a  party 
only.  The  motives  which  influence  other  men  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
them,  becauBO  they  are  unaffected  by  the  same  circumstances.  Neither 
the  driving  clouds  nor  the  raging  storm  affect  the  eagle,  because  he  buildt 
his  eyrie  above  the  influence  of  either. 

But  if  these  privileged  men  escape  the  weaknesses  of  ordinary  mortals, 
tbey  have  also  their  shoals  and  perils;  they  in  effect  are  not  men,  but 
sre  lyres;  thpy  neither  feel  nor  think,  they  vibrate  j  they  do  not  speak, 
they  resound;  each  ruffle  of  the  wind,  each  murmur  f ram  heaven,  from  earth, 
or  from  beneath  it,  glides  over  the  cliords,  and  draws  thence  a  sound  al- 
ways melodious,  never  passionate.  From  being  thus  forced  to  sing  all 
that  affects  them,  they  end  by  not  being  affected  by  anything  that  they 
UDg,  and  they  acquire  the  faculty  of  responding  with  sublime  notes  to 
evejylhing  which  touches  them,  with  the  indilfereuce  of  an  instrument 
which  obeys  every  hand  without  being  devoted  to  any. 

It  was  thus  with  M.  I^martine.  The  restoration  was  to  France  a  roy- 
alist era,  and  feudal  reminiscences,  mingled  with  the  public  manners, 
histories,  literature,  and  even  the  caprices  of  fashion,  were  inllueiieed  by 
the  revived  royalty;  accordingly,  the  lyre  responded  ariHtocratically  to  the 
surrounding  agitation — a  throne  fdl — a  new  state  of  things  presented  itself 
— a  sort  of  iuterregnum  between  a  dcpartii:g  dynasty  and  the  accession 
of  a  new  one.  The  whirl  of  events  drew  from  the  possivo  instrument 
only  t»nfused  and  rapid  soundg. 

However  willing  he  might  have  been  to  sing  ihe  glories  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  the  unforgiving  nature  of  the  Bourbons  seemed  to  pre- 
sent an  obstacle ;  and  the  poet,  turning  politician,  offered  himself  aa  oppo- 
sition candidate  for  the  deputyship  from  Dunkerque  and  from  Toulon,  but 
was  defeated,  of  course,  and  the  harp  hung  on  the  willows. 

Qreedy  of  new  impressions,  however,  M.  Lamartine  set  out  for  the 
East,  surrounded  with  a  princely  pageantry.  It  is  not  B  little  singular  that 
the  man  who,  in  1848,  was  so  eloquent  in  favor  of  black  emaucipntion, 
in  1832  left  Marseilles  for  the  East  with  a  large  retinue,  which  was  swollen 
by  numbers  of  slaves,  purchased,  not  for  the  indispensable  culture  of  the 
ground,  but  to  swell  tlio  pomp  of  a  royalist  poet,  about  to  become  a  re- 
publican  politician.  He  trod  that  land  at  once  sacred  and  profane,  depo- 
sitory of  the  most  profound  truths  and  the  lightest  fables,  Mahometan 
guardian  of  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  with  wavering  step.  In  the  soul 
or  M.  Lamartine,  as  in  the  splendid  horizon  of  that  latitude,  where  the 
mists  seem  luminous,  and  where  the  light  is  bathed  in  mist,  truths  and  fa- 
bles, Muhomctooism  and  Christianity,  mingled  in  wild  confusion,  and  the 
"  lute"  received  a  new  impulse,  under  whieh  it  emitted  a  new  song — that 
of  univeraal  tolerance — where  alt  religious  dogmas  are  to  be  treated  with 
equal  respect  One  step  further,  and  the  poet  arrived  at  the  last  shoal  of 
modem  dreamers — viz.,  pantheism,  a  brilliant  Utopia,  where  they  love 
to  define  the  great  first  cause,  sometimes  as  good,  sometimes  as  nature. 
ag»n  as  mind,  and  also  as  form.  That  deification  of  matter  found  still  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  indefUtigahlo  lyre,  and  that  powerful  but  insensate 
ohord  exhaled  the  "  Chule  iTun  Ange." 
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His  whimsical  production  of  M.  de  Latnartine  la,  ws  Wieve,  the  only 
one  of  his  norks  which  had  not  a  happy  deatiny.  It  may  be  supposed  to 
occupy,  in  the  domain  of  fiction,  a  place  analogous  to  that  occupied  by  the 
history  or  romance  of  the  "  Oirottditu"  in  that  of  reality.  It  ia  vritteil 
with  the  same  vigorous  and  ardent  style,  drawing  the  reader  diroueh  its 
misrepresentations,  false  deductions  and  errors,  as  the  indomitable  horse 
of  Mazeppa  drew  its  hapless  rider  through  the  bruah  and  briars  of  the 
Ukrwne.  There  are  the  same  traces  of  rapid  f  mprovisation,  arr(^ant  negli- 
ganoe,  and  superb  contempt  for  the  finish  of  details.  It  is  still  paDthelsm, 
leaving  remote  traditions,  In  order  to  apply  itself  to  the  events  of  recent 
history  ;  social  pantheism,  fioding  its  gods  everywhere — in  the  utterance  of 
the  forum,  in  the  bureau  of  the  pamphleteer,  on  the  lips  of  the  dem^ogne, 
In  the  street,  in  the  gutter,  in  Uie  malice  of  the  murderer,  and  in  ue  ap- 
petite of  the  cannibal ;  and,  regarded  from  the  political  position  occupied 
by  tiie  author  for  more  tbm  twenty  years,  his  patrons  were  justified  in 
re^rding  it  equally  as  the  ''fall  of  an  anffel." 

The  return  to  France  from  the  East  was  followed  by  a  return  to  poli> 
tics ;  and  the  poet,  being  returned  as  deputy  from  Dunkerque,  had  an  op- 
portunity for  oratorical  display.  But  his  strange  enigmatical  orations  werft 
understood  by  few  persons,  and  cared  for  by  a  still  less  number.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  subjects  on  which  he  spoke  being  generally  of  literary  or 
moral  natures,  such  as  against  capital  punishment,  in  favor  of  foundlings, 
&a~,  giving  scope  to  his  rhapsodical  transcendental  style,  made  up  of  un- 
meaning phrases  and  pointless  sentences,  gradually  won  for  him  the  posi- 
tion of  mouth-piece  for  the  socialists,  a  party  without  either  definite  ends 
or  means  to  attain  them,  hut  whose  principles  were  beautifully  expressed 
by  M.  Liunartine  in  defining  his  own  views : 

"  The  or^Boic  and  progresnve  conscitatian  of  tbe  entire  democracy,  the  dif- 
fonve  principle  of  mutna!  charity  and  social  fraternity,  organized  and  applied 
to  the  BBCisraclian  of  the  interests  of  tlie  masses. 

"  The  beantifal  is  the  virtae  of  the  intellect.  In  reatricfiog  its  worship,  let 
na  beware  of  impairing  the  virtue  of  the  heart." 

The  socialists  only  pretended  to  understand  this  style  of  oratory,  and 
they  said,  in  the  classic  language  of  a  member  of  parliament,  "  Them's  onr 
sentiments,"  and  they  recognized  him  as  their  leader.  But  M.  Lomartine, 
although  generally  considered  only  as  the  poet,  and  his  sayings  merely 
as  ornamental,  and  without  any  oUier  value,  was  gradually  improving  in 
oratory,  when,  in  the  winter  of  1847,  he  produced  his  Bittoirt  dtt 
Qirondini. 

Before  he  arrived  at  the  political  position  defined  in  the  Girotutim,  H. 
Lamartine  had  successively  traversed  the  social  party,  that  fools'  paradise, 
which  is  always  the  sequence  of  revolutions,  the  royoUst  party,  the  liberal 

Srty  ;  and  now,  when  a  new  change  was  to  be  made,  what  resource  was 
I  if  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  men  of  great  genius  never  content 
tiiemselvea  either  with  the  past  or  the  present,  or  both.  The  greater 'th« 
idea  which  they  form  of  their  own  mission,  the  greater  is  their  tendency  to 
limit  its  operation  to  the  time  beyond  that  in  which  they  have  their  own 
being.  It  seems  to  them,  so  much  are  they  exall«d  above  vulgar  minds, 
that  the  future,  dread  oracle  which  we  turn  pale  in  interrogating,  is  their 
natural  utate  of  being,  and  that  the  most  cruel  humiliation  that  they  can 
possibly  sufier,  would  be  to  be  useless  to  the  persons  they  imagine  around 
ihem.      To  be  available  in  all  new  combinations ;  to  be  assured  a  place 
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onder  all  ctrcnmstsnces,  is  tbe  object  of  these  sublimated  intellects.  To  be 
tlvays  in  men's  minds,  never  forgotten ;  to  thinlc  and  to  govern  still  with 
llie  tiioiights  and  the  governments  that  exist  no  more  ;  to  give  to  no  one 
fiitlier  the  right  or  the  pretext  to  pronounce  those  terrible  words,  the 
eternal  nightmare  of  celebrated  men  :  "  St  hai  played  kit  part  Behold 
die  eDd  to  whidi  he  aspired,  and  for  which  he  sacrificed  all." 

It  waa  thus  widi  M.  Lamartine :  after  having  been  royalist,  socialist,  con- 
servative  and  liberal,  by  tuma,  he  seized  on  the  History  of  the  Revolution. 
With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fiiture,  and  his  finger  pointing  to  the  past, 
foreseeing  the  possibility  of  new  commotions,  he  sought  to  be  at  the  Bame 
time  historian  and  prophet,  and,  like  Prometheus,  to  knead,  to  mould  and 
vivify  the  blood-sprinkled  dust  into  the  ideal  model  of  a  revolntion. 
Thus,  by  subserviency,  to  identify  himself  by  turns  wlthall  that  occurred, 
and  through  prophecy,  with  all  that  might  occur,  seemed  to  be  the  double 
inspiratian  of  the  Oirottdiru.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
his  re-production  of  the  revolutionary  genius  from  VoJtwre,  the  intellectual 
projector,  to  Robeapterre,  the  pitiless  practitioner.  When  M.  Lamartine 
•ays  of  Dumouriez : 

"  He  had  no  political  principles ;  the  revolatioii  wu  to  him  nothing  more 
than  a  fine  dramK,  which  was  to  fornish  a  grand  scene  for  his  abilities,  and  a 
part  for  hia  genins" — 

We  recognize  at  once  tha  involuntaiy  assimilation  and  the  disdosure 
of  his  own  soOTet  aspirations.     Again  he  writes  of  Robespierre : 

*■  H*  was  of  ao  party,  bat  of  all  parties  which  is  their  torn  serveil  his  Ideal 
of  the  rsvolDtion.  He  plued  this  ideal  bb  in  end  to  reach  in  every  revolndon* 
■ry  moveraBDt,  and  advanced  towards  it  with  those  who  sought  to  attain  it ; 
tben  this  goal  reached,  he  placed  it  still  farther  off,  and  agabi  marched  forward 
with  other  men." 

He  seems  here  to  have  betrayed  hia  most  intimate  thought,  and  in  the 
guise  of  Robespierre,  he  involuntarily  describes  himself,  and  reveals  his 
own  mast  cherished  aspirations.  Who  would  have  supposed  that  the  author 
of  the  Hdrmonia,  the  poet  who  hung  over  the  cradle  of  a  royal  infant, 
and  chanted  piously  of  heavenly  joys  and  princely  hopes,  would  one  day 
be  recognized  in  a  self-drawn  portrait  of  Robespierre  1  If  Robespierre, 
modeling  himself  upon  Rousseau,  became  heartless,  bloodthirsty  and  ty- 
rannical,  what  may  not  Lamartine  become,  modeling  himself  upon  Robes- 
pierre t 

That  example  must,  however,  prove  a  consolation  to  those  only  en- 
dowed with  common  sense.  The  poor  laborers,  bent  under  burdens  that 
they  con  scarcely  raise,  and  are  yet  not  able  entirely  to  abandao  ;  strug- 
gling incessantly  against  that  torture  of  imperfect  beings,  the  impotence 
to  realize  the  sentiments  borne  within  them,  may  complain  of  not  being 
great  enough  to  delight  in  their  destiny,  of  not  being  small  enough  to  be 
content  in  their  obscurity.  But  if  mediocrity  has  its  disadvantages,  it 
has  also  its  indemnities.  An  humble  individual,  who  held  faonesuy  the 
sentiments  which  U.  Lamartine  profeued  during  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
restoration,  would,  in  speaking  of  Louis  XVI.,  have  Ijowed  himself  in 
spirit  to  a  king,  a  martyr,  and  a  saint,  as  described  by  our  poet ;  that  il- 
lustrious writer,  however,  changes  the  picture  at  will,  extenuates  the  hor- 
ror he  formerly  expressed  for  regcides,  and  talks  of  the  faultt  of  the 
king  and  the  rights  of  his  judges.    The  early  readers  of  lamartine  would, 
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!n  recalliog  the  memOTf  of  MaHs  AntoiDette,  have  wished  each  line  of  the 
page  and  each  syllable  of  utterance  to  becxime  a  reparation,  full  of  re- 
Bpectful  loTO,  and  an  energetic  protestation  agaioat  the  monsters  who  ca- 
lumniated and  the  assassins  who  murdered  her.  M.  Lamartine  has,  how- 
ever, become  niggardly  of  his  respect  to  her  memory,  grudges  hia  alle^ 
ance,  and  outrages  his  former  friends,  by  doubts,  insinuations,  and  supprea- 
aions  1  As  a  royalist,  M.  Lamartine  regarded  d'Orleans  as  an  impure 
prince,  a  parricide  to  his  country,  a  traitor  to  hin  family,  a  shame  to  hia 
party,  a  disgrace  to  his  age,  and  as  the  vile  instrument  which  the  revolu- 
tion accepted  with  contempt,  and  rejected  with  di^^stl  In  the  new 
shading  which  the  poet  gives  to  that  picture,  there  are  attempts  to  erasa 
the  inetfaceabJe  infamy  of  his  character,  and  to  soften  the  disgusting  pro- 
minence in  infamy  with  which,  over  the  heads  of  Domitian  and  Marat, 
Philippe  Egalite  stands  out  upon  the  page  of  history.  For  this  purpose 
is  falsified  contemporaneous  history,  the  judgment  of  a  later  age,  and  the 
great  voice  of  the  human  raoe,  which  curses,  in  reverberating  tones,  the 
perjured,  the  apostate,  and  the  parricide.  The  general  character  of  these 
remarics  will  apply,  not  only  to  the  three  names  enumerated,  but  to  moat 
of  the  others  in  the  volume. 

M.  Lamartine  following,  apparently,  no  regular  plan,  did  not  produce, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  work,  one  of  those  fecund  Ideas,  or  immu- 
table principles,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  Bossuet,  serve  to  group  around 
one  general  axiom  all  the  particular  facts  of  the  narration — to  arrange  under 
one  eternal  tmth  alt  the  truths  of  history.  His  genius  being  improvisatory, 
is  susceptible  of  the  most  diverse  impressions.  He  is  royalist  at  heart, 
conservative  by  party,  and  republican  by  accident.  Ho  wanders  among 
the  persons  and  events  of  that  terrible  epoch  as  a  traveler,  who  taltes  no 
guide,  in  order  to  admire  more  freely  ;  to  seek  out  discoveries  at  pleasure, 
and  to  pause  when  it  pleases  himself.  Hence  the  charming  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  work ;  hence,  also,  its  utter  want  of  unity.  Never,  pDrfaaps, 
was  more  dearly  apparent  the  triumph  of  individual  power,  exalting 
itself  above  even  the  events,  substituting  for  the  truth  its  own  ideal  crea- 
tions invented  and  modified  to  its  own  liking,  to  such  a  degree  that  a  sort 
of  antithesis  establishes  itself  between  the  persona,  as  M.  Lamartine  de- 
scribes them,  and  as  he  presents  them  through  the  inferences,  logically 
drawn,  from  facts  stated.  Thus  M.  Lismartlne  draws  an  ideal  portrait  of 
Madame  Roland,  and  then  throws  it  in  relief,  by  stating  fiicts  in  relation  to 
her  vindictive  plots  against  the  court  and  the  queen  ;  the  evil  counsels  she 
gave  her  husband,  and  the  execrable  infamy  of  the  letter  written  confiden- 
tially to  the  king,  solely  to  be  kept  as  an  iostniment  of  accusation  against 
him.  The  illustrious  poet  is  continually  apologizing  in  viordi,  for  the  in- 
famous aeU  which  be  relates,  of  all  the  characters  he  describes.  Every- 
where, accompanying  or  fijllowing  a  flattering  porti'ait,  of  which  the  great 
poet  has  himself  shaded  the  brilliant  colors,  appears  an  ignoble,  dishonora- 
ble, or  atrocious  fact,  which  bespatters  all  the  splendid  tints  and  delicate 
outlines  with  blood  or  dirt.  The  most  prompt  refutation  of  Lamartine's 
judgments  are  hia  facts.  He  has  sought  to  appeal  from  the  instructions  of 
nistory  to  the  judgments  of  his  genius;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  instruc- 
tions of  history  destroy  the  judgments  of  his  genius. 

M.  Lamartine,  to  whom  his  first  renown  did  not  suflioe,  sought,  in 
changing  his  position,  to  change  his  attributes.  He  who  was  willing  to  be- 
oome  serious  wheo  no  longer  young ;  who  had  transfonDed  hunself  from  apoet 
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iDto  an  orator,  from  An  orator  into  a  historiao,  and  who  sought  to  make 
the  "  History  of  the  GiroodiuB"  the  programme  of  his  new  life,  of  his  sec- 
ond political  virility,  owed  to  his  subject  more  gravity,  more  logic,  and 
more  equity.  A  young  enthuuast  of  the  glories  of  1793  remarked,  one 
day,  to  M.  Michaud — "  Robespierre  is  not  yet  judged."  "  No  !  but,  hap- 
pily, he  ia  exeeutod,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  That  lively  repartee  is  at  the 
same  time  a  response  to  those  t«nder-heartod  royalists  who,  like  M.  Lam- 
artine,  have  suddenly  discovered  the  benevolence  of  Ilobcspierre'a  charac- 
ter, and  represent  lum  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  The  man, 
whose  death  saved  so  many  better  lives,  who  ceased  to  kill  only  in  dying 
himself,  whose  bloody  acts  retarded  popular  progress  half  a  century,  does 
not  require  to  have  the  process  of  his  condemnation  revised.  It  is  this 
peculiar  view  of  the  diaracter  of  Hobe^ierre,  wbii^  atfords  the  key  to 
the  paradoxes  presented  in  these  volumes,  and  lessens  their  value  without 
diminishing  their  attraction. 

One  of  the  passionate  admirers  of  Lamartine,  and  a  critic  of  ability, 
has  asserted,  and  with  some  reason,  that  his  work  is  more  of  an  epic  poem 
than  a  history ;  and  he  has  added  with  a  (<hadc  of  exaggeration  which  en- 
thusiasm may  excuse,  "  That  the  French  revolution  has  henceforth  Its 
Homer."  There  is  indeed  a  point  of  resemblance  between  Homer  and 
the  historian  of  the  Girondins;  and  it  is,  thanks  to  the  oversight  of  thi> 
singer  of  the  Iliad,  or  perhaps  rather  to  subsequent  interpolations,  that  there 
have  glided  into  the  immortal  poem  numerous  contradictions.  Thus,  as 
has  been  well  remarked,  there  are  heroes  who  re-appear  in  the  last  cantos 
after  having  been  killed  in  the  previous  ones ;  and  events  which  occupy 
an  important  place  at  the  commeuccment  of  the  narrative,  are  utterly  lost 
sight  of  in  il«  progress.  There  are  certainly  parallels  in  the  "Girondins," 
not  that  any  of  the  persons  killed  in  the  first  chapters,  re-appear  in  the 
last — the  revolution  did  its  work  too  surely  for  that.  The  difficulty  is 
less  with  the  Gicts  than  with  the  deductions  and  judgments  which  conflict 
with  and  felsify  each  other.  A  modem  rhapsody  aung  in  admirable  lan- 
guage might  mfira  justly  describe  that  Iliad  of  brute  force — tliot  Odyssey 
of  human  reason. 

Those  coutradiotiona  and  false  deductions  which  disfigure  the  book, 
considered  as  a  history,  arc  perhaps  intended  to  diminish  the  force  of  its 
democratic  tendencies.  It  would  seem  to  bo  the  case  that  M.  Lamartine 
at  heart  continued  a  royalist,  and  in  wishing  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  a 
judge  between  parties,  was  betrayed  into  lenity  where  he  should  have  been 
severe,  and  into  injustice  where  he  ought  to  have  been  oonsidcrate.  But 
between  hie  lenities  and  his  severities,  there  betrays  itself  a  permanent 
dislike  to  popular  progress.  He,  in  every  case  where  dishonor  and  crime 
marked  the  course  of  the  popular  leaders,  leaves  the  inference  that 
dishonor  and  crime  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  republican  move- 
ments. His  work,  therefore,  holds  that  middle  course  which,  while  it  ex- 
cites admiration,  still  leaves  a  profound  doubt  upon  the  public  mind,  like 
"the  Prince"  of  Maehiavelli,  as  to  whether  the  writer  is  a  democrat  de- 
scribing  the  true  policy  of  republicans,  or  a  royalist  seeking  to  bring  them 
into  disrepute.  There  are  many  who  hold  that  Maehiavelli  was  a  republican, 
exposing  in  "  the  Prince"  the  necessary  iniquity  attending  monarchies,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  of  Lamartine'e  former  co-absolutists  who  believe  him  to 
have  served  the  principles  he  formerly  professed  by  Iho  publication  of 
the  "  Girondins." 
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Nevertheless,  the  book  was  extensive!}'  read,  and  exerted  a  great  power 
on  the  eve  of  the  iitial  fall  of  the  French  throDe.  It  more  influenced  the 
imagination  than  it  affected  the  heart ;  it  awakened  the  curiosity  more 
than  the  sjiupathy .  If  in  the  minda  of  some  of  the  royalist  friends  of 
the  author  it  produced  astonishment  and  sorrow,  it  also,  by  tbe  goul  with 
tiaiuh  it  dwells  on  the  crimes  of  the  revolutionists,  and  the  mere  recount- 
ing of  which,  renders  republicanism  odious,  disappointed  demoontts.  Tbe 
conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  work  as  the  vehicle  of  im- 
mense danger,  through  the  possible  reproduction  of  scenes  which  had  been  in 
those  brilliant  pages  rendered  so  attractive  to  unprincipled  imitators. 
Apart  from  social  or  political  predilections,  the  work,  as  a  history,  was  not 
sufficiently  impartial ;  as  a  work  of  thought,  not  serious  enough  j  as  an  ar- 
tistical  production,  not  enough  perfect.  In  this  effort,  as  in  every  other 
of  M.  Lamartine,  whether  in  the  journal,  in  the  romance,  or  in  the  elo- 
quence of  the  tribune,  improvisation  predominates.  In  each  page  and 
each  line  is  recounted  a  trait  of  genius  thoroughly  heartless,  but  yielding 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  "  Girondins"  upon  tbe  public  mind, 
went  far,  in  connection  with  the  strange  circumstances  of  the  revo- 
lution of  February,  1848,  to  give  M.  Lamartine  a  prominent  part  in  the 
provisional  government.  But  a  very  short  time  sufficed,  however,  to  show 
how  out  of  place  was  a  lute  which  re^nded  only  in  musical  strains  to 
tbe  harsh  discords  of  political  storm.  When  the  people  of  Paris,  without 
a  government,  and  agitated  by  conflicting  currents,  seeking  a  direction  to 
their  energies,  hoisted  the  "red  flag,"  an  opportunity  for  display  pre-' 
sented  itseif  to  the  poet  statesman,  who,  unmindful  that,  in  the  "  Giron- 
dins," which  was  the  basis  of  his  political  reputation,  and  which  was  iresh 
in  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  he  had  d^cribed  the  red  flag  as 
covering  a  prayer  for  mercy  during  the  butdieriea  of  the  Champ  da  Mart, 
he  now  denounced  it  as  having  been  "trained  through  torrents  of  the 
blood  of  the  people,"  His  resounding  &cultioB  were  nsed  by  other 
members  of  the  government  as  the  shield  for  transactions  which  would 
scarcely  bear  the  light,  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  soon  found  his 
level  as  the  apologist  for  his  colleagues,  the  actual  government,  and  he  has 
since  continued  to  4)resent  new  phases,  all  of  them  brilliant,  like  the 
kaleidescopc,  turned  in  the  popular  hand.  One  of  tbe  most  recent  emana- 
tions of  this  poetic  genius  is  "  Atheism  among  the  People,"  wherein  the 
former  head  of  the  socialist  party  and  the  materialist  poet  of  1834, 
thus  warns  his  constituente  : 

"  If  you  wish  that  this  revolution  shonld  not  have  the  same  end,  beware  of 
abject  matcrialtsm,  degrading  sensualism,  erosa  socialiaTn  of  besotted  com- 
rannism;  of  ali  these  doctrines  of  flesh,  and  blood, of  meat  and  drink,  ofhunger 
aad  thirst,  of  wages  of  traffic,  which  these  rorruptars  of  the  soul  of  the  people 
preach  to  yon,  exclusively,  as  tbe  sole  thought,  the  sole  hope,  aa  the  only  duty, 
and  the  only  end  of  man!  They  will  soon  make  you  slaves  of  ease,  serfe  of 
yotir  desires," 

This  may  be  the  experience  of  the  sodalist  leader,  and  one  known  as  the 
roost  indolent,  voluptuous,  corrupt  and  heartless  man  of  the  world  that 
even  Paris  could  produce.  This  gifted  genius  is  now  flitting  round  the 
government  of  France,  shirking  responsibility,  dodging  votes,  but  resound- 
ing harmoniously  as  the  political  zephyrs  sweep  on  the  lyre. 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


HON.  EDWARD  S.  DARGAN, 
OBur  jusnox  of  yhx  suprbiu  coukt  or  Alabama. 
The  subject  of  thia  sketch  was  bom  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina — a 
«tate  which  haa  generally  produced  sound  and  sensible  men,  having  given 
birth  to  but  few  of  those  men  who  of  late  years  have  been  somewhat 
"  prevalent"  in  the  South — who  are  more  distinguished  for  gasconade  and 
bravado  than  for  thoughts  and  deeds. 

Mr.  Dargan  is  eminently  a  self-made  man.  In  his  early  ^outh  he  came 
to  Alabama,  and  tried  his  hand  at  that  profession  whidi  is  generally  in 
this  country  made  the  first  stepping-stone  of  those  aspiring  youug  men 
who  have  more  brains  than  money — -.teaching;  but  having  ascertained  by 
experience  that  this  was  not  his  vocation,  he  put  out  his  shingle  as  a  law- 
ver,  supporting  himself  by  dealing  out  small  doses  of  justjce  to  the  neigh- 
borfaood  in  the  character  of  justice  of  the  peace,  while  waiting  for  the 
good  time  to  come.  We'll  venture  to  assert,  that  while  in  that  ct^city 
he  bore  but  little  resemblance  to 

"  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  ayes  severe  and  beard  cf formal  cut." 

His  practice  in  a  short  time  increaaed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  re- 
moved to  Montgomery,  then  a  flourishing  town,  and  affording  an  ampler 
field  of  praotice. 

He  was  formerly  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  in  Montgomery  county, 
a  strong  whig  county,  and  was  of  course  defeated.  At  the  next  session 
of  the  L^slature  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit.  From 
this  time  the  tide  of  prosperity  began  to  flow  in  his  fevor.  He  discharged 
the  duties  of  judge  of  the  circuit  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  all,  and  left  an 
impression  by  the  gentlemanly  demeanor  and  legal  knowledge  which  he 
exhibited  on  |ke  bench,  which  told  greatly  in  his  favor  after  ne  resumed 
the  practice  of  bis  profession.  He  resigned  the  judgeship  after  having 
held  the  office  but  little  over  a  year|  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Mobile. 

ITiis  was  shortly  after  the  fulure  of  the  United  States  Bank.  Judge 
Dargan  was  employed  by  parties  against  the  bank,  and  succeeded  by  his 
professional  knowledge  and  skill  in  defeating  eome  of  the  heaviest  of  the  . 
fraudulent  and  usurious  claims  of  the  bank.  About  this  time  Mr.  Dar- 
gan was  employed,  among  other  professional  engagements,  to  defend  the 
estate  of  one  of  our  most  worthy  citizens — an  estate  valued  at  the  time 
at  a  half  million  of  dollars — against  a  claim  hatched  up  by  some  design- 
ing men,  which  at  the  time  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice.  We  mean 
the  claim  of  Favres'  Indian  heirs.  Mr.  Dargan  suooeeded  in  defeating 
the  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  Ihe  case  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  was  afterwards  compromised  by 
a  small  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  proper^.  Not  even  the 
shells  of  the  oyster  were  thrown  to  the  Indian  heirs.    The  managers  of 
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the  aflair  pocketed  the  proceeds — vith  a  "  moral  courage,"  for  which  the 
arch  manager  is  proverbial.  Mr.  I>ar^n  was  afterwards  employed  bj 
the  United  States  Bank  in  their  suit  against  the  estate  of  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, for  some  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  rights  of  the  bank 
were  established. 

In  1(M4  Mr.  Dargan  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  as  can- 
didate for  senator  from  Mobile  county,  in  the  state  senate,  and  notwith- 
standing amajority  of  the  voters  in  Mobile  county  are  whiga,  Mr,  Dargan 
was  triumphantly  elected.  Duritig  the  one  session  that  he  served  as  sena- 
tor, his  course  was  distinguished  by  efforts  to  wind  up  the  state  bank. 

At  the  next  election  in  the  Mobile  district  for  Congress,  and  before  his 
term  as  senator  had  expired,  Mr.  Dargan  was  nominated  as  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress.  This  nomination  was  given  him  by  the 
county  against  the  first  impression  of  the  delegates  from  the  city  of  Mo- 
bile, who  were  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Dargan  would  not  accept 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  Dargan  was  elected  to  Congress  by  nearly  three  hundied  majority, 
in  a  district  strongly  whig,  which  a  long  time  previously  and  since,  has 
elected  whig  representatives  by  an  average  majority  of  five  hundred. 
Tliere  was  a  new  issue  introduced 'in  to  this  canvass,  which  was  the  princi- 
pal topic  discussed  :  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  Mr,  Dargan  t«ok 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and  advo- 
cated it  with  a  power  which  carried  conviction  to  his  hearers.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  South  required  an  extension  of  her  territory,  not  only  to  keep 
up  the  equilibrium  in  the  Federal  Councils,  but  to  prevent  the  crowding 
together  of  our  servile  population,  which  history  shows  in  all  countries 
and  all  ages,  like  all  elements  of  power,  to  be  dangerous  when  compressed 
into  too  small  a  space. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Dargan  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Con- 
gress, and  in  a  farewell  speech  to  his  constituents,  ho  opposed  the  annex- 
ation of  conquered  territory  from  Mexico,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  en- 
danger the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  encourage  a  grasping  spirit  in- 
compatible with  the  welfare  of  republics.  Even  then  he  could  see  the 
shadows  of  coming  events. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  in  December,  1847,  Mr.  Dai^an 
was  unanimo-usly,  and  without  oppotUlon,  elected  Judge  ofiihe  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama,  and  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  state  upon  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Collier,  in  July,  1849*,  as  a  candidate  for  governor. 

Of  course,  it  is  out  of  our  power,  in  a  sketch  like  this,  to  speak  of  more 
than  one  or  two  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  a  man,  who,  like  Judge 
Dargan,  has  received  from  his  coxintry  such  varied  honors.  Hie  short 
time  that  he  served  his  country  in  Congress,  has  left  an  impression  which 
cannot  be  effaced.  Since  he  left:  the  house  he  has  been  quoted  upon  the 
floor  of  Congress  as  the  exponent  of  Southern  democracy.  Let  us  give 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  In  February,  1846,  Mr.  Dai^an  made  a 
speech  upon  the  Oregon  question,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which, 
in  its  printed  form,  is  contained  in  three  pamphlet  pages.  He  was  always 
concise.  This  speech  received  marked  attention  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Its  effects  upon  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  can  be  best 
seen  by  quotations  from  some  of  the  foreign  reviews. 

The  London  Quarterly  Keview,  which  is  thought  to  apeak  by  authority, 
in  the  March  number,  1846,  afler  commenting  upon  the  remark  of  Cole- 
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ridge,  "  the  possible  destiny  of  the  United  Statea  of  America,  as  a  nation 
of  ahundred  million  of  freemen,  stretching  from  the  Atlantio  to  the  Paci- 
fic, Kving  nnder  the  laws  of  Alfred,  and  speaking  the  language  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton,  is  an  august  conception,"  and  after  expressing  an  earn- 
est desire  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  consistent  with  the  original  claims, 
and  consequently  with  the  interest  and  honor  of  both  parties,  proceeds 
to  say: 

"By  a  tingnlar  coincidence,  and  one  we  hope  of  bappy  amen,  sfter  we  had 
written  the  greater  part  of  this  article,  and  in  this  place  explnined  our  prnposi- 
tioD,  we  received.  (2ath  of  February,)  through  the  American  journals,  the 
accouDt  of  a  motioD  proposed  in  Cangrees  by  Mr.  Dargan,  of  Alabama,  which 
so  nearly  approaches  to  what  we  had  proposed,  that  we  gladly  adopt  it  as  ex- 
pressing with  a  more  weighty  authority  oar  own  preconceived  opinions. 

"  The  differences  existing  between  the  goTemmenC  of  the  United  Stale* 
and  the  goveniment  of  Qreat  Britain,  in.  relation  to  the  Oregon  treaty,  are  still 
the  sniqect  of  honorable  negntiatioo  and  compromise,  and  should  be  mt 
adjusted, 

"  That  the  line  separating  the  British  prorioces  of  Canada  from  the  United 
States,  should  be  extended  due  west  to  the  coast  south  of  Frszer's  River,  and 
thence  through  the  centre  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  giving 
to  the  United  States  that  portion  of  the  territory  soulh,  and  to  the  govemnient 
of  Great  Britain  that  portion  of  the  territory  north  of  said  line. 

'■  This  proposition  narrows  the  <|Qestion  to  its  true  issue ;  and  on  it,  or  some- 
thing like  the  case,  as  we  shall  show,  must  be  ultimately,  and  may  be  honora- 
bly decided.  Ml  that  hat  kiOierto  paMtd  i$  reaUy,  and  for  any  practical  pvT' 
pote,  oittAeU.  and  the  tdiolt  Oregoi%iad  is  in  thU  xwUktU." 

The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  territory  of  Or^on  under  three  heads. 

1.  The  rights  of  Spain  acquired  to  the  United  States  by  the  Florida 
treaty. 

3,  Ilie  right  of  France  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

8.  Tbt  right  of  the  United  States  themselves  by  the  discovery  and  set- 
tlement of  the  Columbia  River. 

And  proceeds  to  show  (though  before  and  aflerwarda  expressing  a  wil- 
lingness to  meet  Mr.  Dargan's  proportion,  and  make  that  the  basis  of  a 
treaty)  that  if  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  well  known  explorers  appoint- 
ed by  Mr.  JeRerson,  "  had  been  authorized  to  take  possession  of  all  they 
saw,  and  had  done  so,  they  would  not  have  touched  our  (the  British)  origi- 
nal claim  to  the  whole  right  bank,  and  still  less  Mr.  Dargan's  proposition ; 
for  so  far  from  reaching  4^^,  the  most  northern  point  reached  by  the  trav- 
elers was  41"  48,"  which  position  cannot  be  denied. 

The  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  make  a  statement  which,  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  London  Quarterly  was  considered  the  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment, shows  conclusively  that  Mr.  Dargan  struck  out  the  only  course  by 
which  the  contest  could  be  settled  peaceably  and  honorably  to  both  gov. 
emments — that  to  him  belongs  of  right  the  credit  of  having  settled  an 
impending  controversy  between  these  two  great  governments,  which,  if 
not  prevented,  would  have  brought  upon  both  nations  all  the  horrors  and 
rav^ea  of  war. 

"  There  have  been  heretofore  occasions  not  a  few  on  which  we  have  been 
able  to  advise  oar  readers  upon  aathimty  higher  than  that  of  mere  literary 
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fratemiCy ;  but  it  U  Deedleas  to  diBclaim  an;  muiisterial  ioflneiice  or  respooM- 
bility  for  our  present  opinions,  and  we  therefore  with  leea  reserve  venture  to 
express  oar  hope,  that  ovr  government  may  have  propoKd  something  equiva- 
lent to  Mr.  Dargan's  scheme  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty, rational  and  eqnitable  in  itself,  and  which  being  a  new  expedient,  con- 
sistent at  once  with  principles  which  Great  Britain  can  never  abandon,  and 
with  olTera  which  the  United  States  have  repeatedly  made,  may  be  adopted  by 
bnth  parties  with,  we  believe,  matual  advantage,  and  obviously  without  the 
slightest  sacrifice  of  national  honor." 

"  Mr.  Dargan's  scheme"  was  adopted,  and  is  now  an  existing  treaty, 
ratifiMl  by  the  United  States  on  tne  ISth  June,  1846,  binding  the  two 
eovemnieiits  in  closest  bonds  of  amity,  as  two  great  nations  of  the  same 
blood  and  the  same  language,  with  the  same  principles  of  freedom,  and 
the  same  mighty  power  over  the  world  should  be  bound. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  D.  had  been  in  parliamentary  life  for  forty  years,  and 
had  been  backed  by  manu&oturing  int«re9t  and  bank  power,  he  might 
have  deserved  the  title  of  the  "  great  pacificator,"  which  has  been  awud- 
ed  for  leas  services. 

The  reviewer  concludes ;  "  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Dargan,  or  som» 
alight  modification  of  it,  (we  ourselves  should  not  be  disinclined  to  see  it 
literally  adopted,)  appears  in  our  view  of  the  tempers  and  prospects  of  the 
two  nations,  the  only  one  that  can  avert  a  war,  which,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
die  distinguished  American  senator,  would  be  '  on  tiie  part  of  those  who 
provoked  it,  almost  impious.' " 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Oregon  settlement,  the  credit  of  which,  we  have 
already  shown,  belong?  to  Mr.  Dai^ui. 

The  Westminster  Review,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  which  are  well  known, 
takes  a  difTerentTiewof  Mr.  Dsrgan's  proposition,  and  seems  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  D.  was  playing  a  game  of  diplomacy  to  outwit  John  Bull,  and 
in  advance  admits  that  his  proposition,  which  was  finally  adopted  as  the 
treaty  between  the  two  governments,  led  to  a  very  advantageous  arrange- 
ment for  Uie  United  States.  It  says,  (Art.  fi,  June  number,  1843,  West- 
minster Review,)  "  If  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Dargan,  of  Alabama,  is  thought 
to  be  worthy  of  considers^ on,  namely,  that  the  line  of  49  degrees  should 
be  extended  from  Canada  to  Frazer's  River,  and  thence  through  the  Straits 
of  Fuca  to  the  sea — -'  it  should  he  remembered  that  Capt.  Wilkes  reports 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  coast  where  a  settlement  could  be  formed  be- 
tween Frazer's  River,  46  deg.  north,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  54^ 
40  min.  that  would  be  able  to  supply  its  own  wants.'  The  liberality,  there- 
fore, of  this  proposal,  is  evident. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  liberality  of  Mr.  D.'s  proposal,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  investigate  the  question,  whether  the  territory  yielded 
up  by  the  United  States  was  of  any  value  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Dargan's  scheme  led  to  a  must  advantageous  treaty  for  the  United 
States ;  that  in  adopting  that  scheme  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  Britwn  ac- 
cepted and  ofTered  a  proposition,  which  she  had  before  at  divers  times  re- 
jected when  oflered  fay  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  upon  the  arguments  used  by  Mr.  D. 
in  his  speech ;  the  result  has  already  been  shown.  It  is  enough  to  remark, 
that  his  argument  has  never  been  answered,  and  is  unanswerable,  and  has 
been  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  action  of  both  goremments.  Yet> 
this  speech  occupies  but  three  pamphlet  pages.    The  absence  of  all  the 
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cat£h-trap  of  ordinaiy  politicians  is  a  remitrkable  characteristic  of  the 
speech.  The  quietness  of  the  calm,  strong  man,  confident  of  his  strength, 
confident  of  his  poaitJon,  of  itself  causes  his  fellows  to  place  trust  in  hiin. 

Judge  Dargan,  while  in. Congress,  made  a  speech  upon  the  Mexican  vrar, 
and  matters  therewith  connected,  which  sustained  his  justly  earned  repu- 
tation, but  which  we  have  not  space  here  to  con:tment  upon.  He  ex- 
pressed the  same  views  that  he  aflerwards  expressed  to  his  constituents, 
when  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

It  is  needless  to  sa,r  (hat  Judge  Dargan's  course  as  chief  justice  has  met 
with  general,  we  might  say,  with  universal  approbation,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  envious  detractions  of  those  who. once  had  the  presumption  to  think 
themselves  his  rivals.  The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  one  of  his 
opinions  upon  a  well  settled  point,  simply  as  a  contrast  to  the  dedsions  of 
the  preceding  court,  "  All  the  authoritUt  ttgree  that  a  deed  procured  or 
obtained  with  a  view  or  intent  to  delay,  hinder,  or  defraud  creditors,  is 
absolutely  void  against  those  who  are  intended  to  be  injured  by  it ;  that 
the  deed  purports  to  be  made  by  a  sheriff  in  pursuance  of  a  sale  under 
execution,  cannot  impart  to  it  vitality,  or  enable  the  fraudulent  grantee  to 
consummate  his  illegal  purpose.  Whether  the  deed  be  direct  from  the  frau- 
dulent grantor  to  the  fraudulent  grantee,  or  whether  it  be  procured  by 
means  of  a  sato  under  execution,  when  once  the  fraud  is  established,  it  is 
null  and  void,  and  can  form  no  impediment  to  creditors  in  subjecting  the 
taw  to  the  payment  of  their  debts."  Forest  v,  Lyon  and  Camp,  June 
term,  IS49.  Compare  this  with  the  following,  pronounced  by  the  preced- 
ing court,  in  June,  1641,  Coatello  et  al.  v.  Thompson,  9  Ala.  Rep. :  "We 
are  aware  that  cases  may  be  found,  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  the  im- 
proper conduct  of  the  purchaser  at  the  sale  of  property  under  execution, 
amounting  to  fraud,  vacates  the  sale,  and  that  the  title  does  not  pass  by 
the  sheriff's  deed  ;  such  are  the  cases  of  Smith  v.  Greenlee,  3  Den,  136, 
and  SwazB  v.  Burke,  12  Peters,  11,  But  we  are  constrained  to  adhere  to 
our  own  adjudications  until,  upon  established  principles  of  law,  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  Under  our  complex  system  of  jurisprudence,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  discordant  decisions  should  be  made ;  and 
whilst  we  cheerfully  admit  the  high  character  of  tribunals  which  hold  a 
different  opinion,  we  think  in  this  particular  the  law  has  been  misappre- 
hended." Decisions  showing  the  character  and  justly  deserved  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Dargan  as  a  judge  might  be  quoted  to  any  exteut ;  but  as 
during  the  short  time  that  he  has  been  chief  justice,  no  constitutional 
questions  have  arisen,  and  as  this  is  not  a  proper  place  to  coiqment  upon 
legal  questions,  we  will  only  remark,  that  as  a  judge  he  has  won  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  profession  and  of  the  community,  and  given  to  the 
reports  of  the  state  character  and  weight. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  say,  that  Judge  Dai^an  has  ever  been  a 
wann  and  earnest  friend  of  his  native  South ;  that  he  supported  the  Nash, 
villo  Convention,  not  as  a  disunion  proceeding,  but  simply  as  an  assembly 
of  the  people  by  their  delegates  under  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  Constitution,  to  consult  upon  the  proper  measures  to  adopt 
in  a  time  of  danger,  to  ward  off  threatened  injury,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  inviolate,  by  preventing  designing  men  from  cutting  the  strongest 
bonds  of  the  Union,  and  from  nullifying  the  solemn  compact  under  which 
the  rights  of  all  are  guaranteed. 
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VERMONT  "DEMOCRATIC"  STATE  CONVENTION. 


SPEECH   OF    MR.    VAN    BUREN. 

Wb  bad  supposed  the  BntTalo  piMform  ilemnliBheiJ — the  BafTalo  orgkoizk- 

tion  defunct  and  buried — the  BuHolo  creed  turned  over  to  the  BbuliticmUta  pro- 
per, and  the  Democratic  Party  fiually  cut  loose  from  thoae  restless  diBiirj[ani2en 
and  factious  dcmagrigues,  who  have  sought  to  rsTenge  the  supposed  wrongs  of 
ex-President  Van  Baren  on  the  natiriQal  denaocracy.  But  it  appears  that  the 
snake,  thoagh  scotched,  has  not  been  killed;  the  Democratic  Party  baa  not 
been  thoroughty  purged  of  abolitionism  and  abolitioniata ;  free- aiiilism  baa 
^aiu  "  bnnt  ita  cerements,"  and  the  sepulchre,  wherein  we  saw  it  at  Syracoae 

''  Quietly  iouraed, 
Ra*  ope'd  its  poDdenins  and  marblB  jaw* 
To  ca«t  it  ap  agun !" 

Our  attention  has  been  lately  d 
by  Mr.  JoBN  Vah  Bukeh,  to  the  bo 
mont,  and  "Reported  eipressly  for  the  Evening  Post."  from  the  wise  pre- 
caution thus  taken  by  the  orator,  or  his  friends,  in  having  the  Post's  reportar 
on  the  ground,  (Mr.  V.  B.  says,  in  his  speech,  that  "until  yesterday  after- 
noon," be  feared  other  engagements  would  have  prevented  bis  attendance,  and 
tbe  vigilant  Post  stenographer  must  hsve  followed  him  that  day  in  New- York 
like  his  shadow,}  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  speech  was  made  for  the  me- 
ridian  of  New- York,  rather  than  that  of  Vermont,  and  Mt.  Van  Baren  would, 
of  course,  consider  himself  treated  with  discourtesy  should  we  fail  to  pay  it  oar 
compliments. 

The  fact  that  be  speaks,  ex  ealkedra,  as  the  oracle  and  representative  nf  the 
Van  Baren  interest  in  tbis  state— the  disingenuous  assumption,  on  bis  part,  that 
the  sentiments  he  utters  are  the  sentiments  of  the  "  united  democracy"  of  New- 
York  ;  and  the  consideration  that  these  sentiments  were  uttered  amid  "  cheers 
and  laasbter,"  to  a  State  Convention  in  Vermont,  pretending  to  be  democratic, 
and  its  being  reported  at  length,  "expressly  fur  the  Post,"  are  onr  apologies  to 
our  readers  for  a  few  running  commentaries  on  certain  portions  of  a  speech, 
which  otherwise  wonld  have  been  dismissed  with  a  paragraph.  As  to  what 
sort  of  democrats  comiiosed  tbis  convention,  we  leave  the  speaker  himself  to 
describe ; 

"  And  now,  denoerata  of  Termont,  a  word  or  two  to  regard  to  the  eleciioa  that 
is  approacbiDg ,  aud  when  I  say  democrats  of  Vermant,  noh»dy.  I  tnnl,  will  under- 
stand me  aaVeferriog  to  that  small  hand  of  men  wbn  deuominato  ibrmuetvea  ibe  Old 
Line  demtirracy — a  d.rps  who,  at  ihe  aiiggsaiion  ol  mhiga.  draw  off  from  the  demo- 
cratic column  into  a  field  bj  themseKes,  and  expect  to  be  paid  a  certain  itim  per 
head  to  return  (□  the  ranks.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  kpsak  of  the  democracy 
whose  oonTBDikiD  aiuenbled  here  to-day." 

Tbe  "  old  line  democracy,"  it  appears,  were  not  there.  It  was  the  new 
light,  higher-law,  abolition  "  democracy,"  who  assembled  to  listen  to  the  teach- 
ing* of  the  speaker  on  "  human  freedom ;"  and  received  there  amid  "  langhter 
and  cheers."     Elsewhere  ha  remarks: 

''  My  hope*  reit  on  the  Demncralic  Party.  I  look  forward  auiioaslj  (o  thnir  resto- 
ration to  power  in  the  nation.  There  are  rrasaas  personal  lo  myieK  why  I  ahnuli]  do 
XI.  I  owe  10  them  obligation!  which  tbe  services  of  mjr  life  could  bnt  poorly  rpqnita. 
One  wio  ttandt  lo  mt  ia  a  near  rtlalion,  \at  ttgojtd  Ikeir  /ooor  for   aeartg  half  a 
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John  is  certainly  iDgenaonsiiLparc  of  tbiB  confession.  This  iannnsnaUy  frank 
and  open.  We  can  very  readilv  appreciate  the  ■'  reasoDs  perMmal  to  myself," 
why  be  desires  the  restorauon  of  the  Democratic  Party  (not  ihe  "  old  line")  to 
power.  It  strikes  ns,  however,  that  aach  services  as  ois,  will  reader  it  necea- 
sanF  to  have  bis  life  spuD  oat  beyond  the  years  of  Metbiuelabi  in  order  to  re- 
quite the  "  obligations"  be  owes  to  that  patty.  The  "  old  line"  democracy, 
whom  John  now  abuses,  conferred  part  of  these  obbgatiooa,  (the  ■•  hereditary" 
part,)  and  sustained,  as  he  says,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  "one  who  stands  in 
a  near  relation"  to  him.  Let  ns  see  bow  John  and  the  "  near  relation"  and 
friends  requited  this  obligaUon.     Speaking  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1B48, 

"  Important,  si  we  all  deemed  it,  to  defeat  Gen.  Tajlar.  tki  dtfeal  of  Au  chief  eowi- 
pttiler  vol  even  mare  imporlml.  This  result,  also,  may  be  added  to  the  olber  CddM- 
qnencea,  over  wfaich  the  friends  of  fteedom  hsTB  a  right  to  rejoice." 

Pluming  himself  upon  this  achievement — an  achievement  effected — to  nse 
his  own  words,  applied  to  the  "  old  line"  democracy — by  "  a  corjm  Vbo,  at  the 
suggestion  of  wbigs,  drew  off  from  the  democratic  column  into  a  field  by  them- 
selves"— John  now  sings  lo  triumpke .'  and  tells  his  "friends of  freedom"  in 
Vermont,  that  they  have  a  right  to  rejoice !     Happy,  complacent,  and  logicol 


With  the  "old  line"  democracy,  or,  as  Mr,  Tan  Bnren  invidiously  styles 
tbem  in  bis  speech,  the  "  Uninn  Hankers,"  he  will  have  tin  fellowship ;  and 
the  "Union  Hunkers,"  throughout  the  letigtb  and  breadth  of  the  country,  will, 
doubtless,  feel  exceedingly  chngrined  end  mortified  by  the  inforroBlion.  In- 
deed, he  prefers  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  UicKititoH,  as  for  example  : 

"  We  have  lost,  it  is  (nie,  a  democratic  seostor  in  plaoe  of  Hr.  Dickinaan.  wfaose 
term  expired,  aud  who  declined  ■  Te.Doiainaiiao ;  perhaps  there  may  be  no  harm  in 
tny  sayiDg.  that  it  doei  not  add  lo  the  poignaoey  of  our  torTDw,  that  Mr.  Dickinson 
•honld  have  been  the  senator  wboie  term  expired.    (Laughter.) 

But  alas!  Ma^  Sewakd  himself  does  not  come  up  to  Jobu'sideaof  a  model 
"  free-soiler."  His  course  on  the  slavery  questioD  is  entirely  too  moderate  and 
temporizing.  He  has  become  ■'  nneoniid,"  and  would  never  do  to  run  for  Vice- 
President  with  the  "  near  relation,"  on  a  fatnre  Buffalo  ticket.  We  again 
quote  fiooi  the  text : 

"And  on  what  supporter  of  the  prf  sent  nntionat  adminiilrslion,  csn  Ihe  opponents 
□f  aliirery  eiteofiiin  rely  I  I<<1  Mr.  Seu-H'd,  of  our  state  I  The  atsto  of  New-York, 
ever  lince  Ihu  queslian  Gnt  arose,  ha>  »]'<jkeii  in  lonea  of  tbe  most  indignunt  remon- 
slraoce  assinat  the  agmniona  of  the  slave  power.  Why  la  aha  now  dumb  1  A  bill. 
introdocM  bj  Mr.  Cu&ia.  intended  to  protect  the  free  inhabitaala  af  New-York  against 
the  sbusea  of  the  Fugitive  Blave  Luw,  a  wise,  just,  conatitDtiDital  bill,  bss  lain  upon 
the  lable'nr  Ibe  House  since  the  first  week  of  the  aeaaian.  Why  doea  it  not  become  a 
Isw  t  The  Ireialature  of  tbat  (tale,  in  both  brsncbea.  is  contrulted  by  ihe  anpporters 
of  Mr,  Beward.  A  ward  from  bim  would  reieriie  tbe  retreating  movemeul,  which 
now  diahonora  her.  Why  is  it  not  spoken  !  Wby  does  he  not  deuoaace  tbe  action  of 
the  President  on  ihia  anbject  1  Why  do  the  presaes  friendly  to  hiiQ  teem  with  eu1o- 
ginma  upon  tbe  Secretary  of  State  1  Why  does  be  ait  silently  in  bia  aest  eu  entire 
seaaioD  of  CoDgresi,  without  a  mDvement  to  deoonDce  or  repeal  ihe  atrocious  Fogitive 

Echo  answers,  why  T — we  certoinly  cannot  tell,  and  the  partisans  of  Mr. 
Seward  must  solve  the  qncstion.  He  is  likely,  it  seems,  to  be  outstripped  la 
tbe  race  of  abolitionism.  The  Samson,  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  Delilah,  Mr. 
V.  B.  looks  down  with  contempt  at  his  puny  efforts  against  "bnman  slavery." 
The  senator  is  but  tbe  lisping  infant  of  free  soil, 

"  Muling  and  puking  in  bis  narae's  arms — " 

No,  not  In  his  nurse's  arms,  but  at  the  maternal  breaat — where  he  lies  quietly,  to 
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tue  John's  own  chcaee  simile,  "silently  socking  the  pitro&aoe  of  the  govern- 
nent,"  and  fearing  '>  tbs  bosom  will  be  withdrawa,"  while  John  bim*e1f  bu 
got  me  or  two  ages  beyond,  sod  has  became  the  lover,  "sighing  like  famice," 
and  ffBntly  wooing  the  dark-browed,  and  not  very  coy  mBiden,  abolitionism. 

It  u  no  longer  Ego  et  meat  rtx — /  and  Billy  Seward.  The  ■'  higher  law" 
docthae  is  but  milk  for  babes,  and  is  sparoed  by  the  eltnnach  that  can  digest 
Strong  meat  and  strong  drink.  The  senator  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
fonnd  wanting,  becaase  ne  nts  sdll  an  entii 
to  "rapeal  the  atroctons  fugitive  slave  act.' 

Andfre 

Bnt  hope  has  rerived  again  in  another  champion,  and  freedom's  tears  have 
Inrned  to  smiles.  As  to  the  ugly  question  propounded  to  Mr.  Seward's  friends, 
Hr.  Van  Bnren  observes: 


In  other  words,  Mr.  Seward  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ajai  Tele- 
mon  of  CarutiliUiowd  aboUticmism.  "  Gentlemen  of  toe  Vermont  democracv," 
we  think  we  hear  the  speaker  adding,  with  characteiiBtic  modesty.  "  behold  in 
me  the  champion  of  human  freedom T"  "Two  suns  cannot  exist  m  ooe  system, 
nor  can  two  Casars  live  in  one  Rome.  That  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  zeal  in  the 
cause  really  does  glow  with  a  fiercer  flame  than  that  of  the  senator,  is  appar- 
ent from  hiB  own  language,  for  he  elsewhere  says : 

"Within  the  limits  of  the  oooititDCion,  hostility  tofaamBn  slavery  isihe  predonuDant 
sentiment  of  m;  heart.  It  i*  as  nataral  to  me  at  the  sir  I  breathe,  ani  wilt  perish 
oaly  wiUi  my  Ufe.    (Tremendoos  cheering.)" 

Now  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  positively,  that  Mr.  SowErd  does  entertain, 
in  his  heart,  several  sentiments,  which  predominate  over  the  sentiment  of 
■'hostility  to  slavery."     The  son  of  Seward  is  certainly  ecbpaed. 

We  had  snpposed  that  when  Senator  Seward  proponnded  his  "higher law" 
doctrine,  on  the  floor  of  the  eennte,  he  had  reached  a  climax  which  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  any  one  profes^ng  loyalty  to  our  institatioDS,  to  surpass.  The  stake 
thrown  down  on  the  political  table  was  a  large  one,  bat  John  "raises"  him. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  senator  has  the  plack  to  "go  him  back,"  Al- 
thongh  it  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Seward  nndonbtedly  has  "  the  age,"  inas- 
much as  he  was  a  decided  "  champion  of  human  freedom,"  when  John  was 
laboriDjj  to  elect  ■*  one  who  stands  in  a  near  relation"  to  him,  on  the  Baltimore 
Resolutions  of  1840,  at  which  time,  on  bis  own  conetmction,  hostility  to  hn- 
man  ulavery  was  not  At  predominant  sentiment  of  his  heart.     As  both  these 

Kntlemen,  however,  ore  somewhat  rash  and   ambitions  players  at  the  political 
ard,  we  leave  them  V>  make  their  own  ventures,  and  take  their  own  chances. 
Time  will  deCennine  which  one  of  them  shuffled  his  cards  the  best. 

But,  badinage  a^de,  Mr.  Senator  Seward's  doctrine  of  the  "higher  law 
than  the  Constitution,"  atrocious  as  it  is,  was  bnt  the  expression  of  a  specula- 
tive opinion,  the  enunciation  of  «  theory.  Mr.  Van  Buren  goes  beyond  it,  and 
directly  counsels  and  advises  redtlanet — open  resistance,  and  by  force,  to  the 
law.  Speaking  of  what  he  said  on  a  former  occasion,  he  reiterates,  ai^r  ma- 
tare  deliberation,  the  proposition; 

t  it  with  all  ibe 

If  idzed  vjider  it,  Mr.  Van  Bnren  would  resist:.  Why?  Becaase,  ho 
says,  the  law  is  anconstiturional.  But  this  is  a  mere  evasion.  Suppose  he 
admitted  the  law  to  be  couatitational,  does  he  mean  to  say,  in  that  case,  be 
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would  not  reriat,  if  teiztd  under  it  7  la  it  only  npon  the  ground  of  the  nncon- 
■titntionality  of  the  law  that  he  would  reaiet.  or  doea  he  not,  in  reality,  place 
hia  resiatatice  apou  the  asaumption  chat  the  Ian  ia  what  he  calla  "  an  atrociona 
law  1"  And  therefore,  not  only  he,  but  all  others,  a  mob  aa  well  aa  an  indi- 
vidual— "  frienda  of  freedom,"  white  and  black,  may  get  the  public  anthoritiea 
at  defiance,  and  resist  with  all  the  meane  they  can  command?"  A.  more  direct 
appeal  to  the  worst  passions  of  ignorant  or  wicked  men,  a  more  lecbleaa  in- 
centive to  mob  ontrage  and  violence,  has  rarely  been  made  by  any  one  who  pro- 
feases  to  regard  and  respect  onr  conatitntiooal  compact.  That  the  inference  we 
have  drawn  from  this  langnaee  is  true,  who  can  doubt  T  Indeed,  he  reiteratea 
and  attempts  to  fortify  hig  position  : 

"  Alt  wrhen  upon  taw  agne,  that  an  nnoonititntional  act  is  no  law ;  it  is  a  nolUlT, 
■nd  is  to  be  treated  w  snch,  ^ke  by  citiiena  as  by  court*.  But  it  i)  iiaid  that  au  indi- 
vidoal  Iiai  do  rigbl  to  jadgs  whether  a  law  is  conililational  or  not.  This  I  d«^. 
H«  should  and  miut  judge.    Me  judges  at  his  risk,  to  be  puniahed,  if  he  em." 

Therefore,  mob  outrage,  violence,  aod  even  bloodshed,  are  not  only  to  be 
justified,  but  even  cheered  and  applauded,  becauae  thia  law  ia  pronounced  by 
Mi.  Van  Bureo.  and  the  abolitioniets,  to  be  unconetitudonal, in  oppoaiuon  to  the 
expressed  opiuione  of  aome  of  the  ablest  jurists  on  the  bench  of  the  federal 
courts',  and  moba  of  blacks,  and  other  ''friends  of  freedom,"  are  to  be  en- 
couraged—  and  even,  we  presume,  to  have  arms  put  in  their  hands;  forthey 
are  '>  to  resist  by  all  the  means  they  can  command  " — urged  on  to  trample 
down  the  anthoritiea  of  the  law,  and  to  reacae  fugitive  alavea,  even  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  owuera!  Theae  doctrines  are  monstrous,  and  appalling; 
but  we  are  happy  to  say,  we  do  not  believe  they  are  tolerated  among  any  con- 
nderable  portion  of  the  people  of  tha  North.  It  is  only  the  fanatics,  the  dem- 
agogues and  the  agitators,  who  dare  pnblielv  to  avow  them. 

We  diamiaa  the  aubject  with  a  eingle  other  quotadon  from  this  harangQC, 
which  clearly  defines  the  ums,  the  o^ects,  and  the  hopes,  of  these  diaorgan- 
izera,  and  proves,  if  any  proof  is  needed,  that  they  have  nothing  iu  common 
with  the  Democratic  Party. 

"  Having  thui  oonndered  the  piMent  aspects  of  tha  slavery  ques^an,  let  u>  briefly 
oonsultasto  tba  present  duties  of  tbe  Irieodiof  freedom.  In  my  judgment,  they  ought 
to  unite  in  unaoinpranitiDg  hos^i^  to  tbe  present  uationBl  adminislraiion." 

Here  we  have  tt.  The  "liiends  of  freedom,"  the  abolitionists,  the  free- 
aoilera,  the  Buffalo- platform  men,  tbe  Seward  Whiga,  (without  Mr.  Seward, 
whom  John  thinka  a  eupemnmerary,)  "ou^ht  to  unite,"  and  form  a  great  north' 
em,  or  abolitionist  party.  Tbe  uncompromising  hostility  is  not  ao  much  to  the 
"  present  national  administration."  as  to  the  position  which  the  present  national 
administration  ia  supposed  to  occupy  on  the  compromise  measures  ! 

That  the  anti-slavery  "  union,"  of  which  Mr.  John  Van  Buren  speaks,  is  to 
be  composed  of  the  elements  above  mentioned — the  ubolitiimista,  the  "  higher 
law"  disciplea  of  Sewaid,  and  the  "friends  of  freedom"  whom  John  can  per- 
suade to  follow  him  from  the  democratic  ranks — "  black  apirita  and  white, 
blue  apirits  and  gray" — is  plainly  evident  from  his  own  language.  Tht  Demo- 
cralie  P<i''ty  wiA  ui.  he  says,  have  already  umled — and,  d'  course,  there  is  no 
necessity  ot  any  farther  "  union"  among  them.  The  first  fruits  of  thia  union, 
we  are  further  told,  is  tbe  election  of  aeventeen  democratic  members  to  Con- 
greas — and,  '■  whilst  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  their  aenlimeata  on  any  sub- 
ject, (unquestionably  true,)  yet,  I  think,  I  may  aafely  affirm  that  tixletn  of 
Aem  mould,  lo-morrate,  vote  Jot  a  repeal  of  fhefugilive  »lavc  act !" 

Stand  forth,  Measrs.  Haut,  HnaaAT,  SnTBiBi.AHD,  Siiiiodk,  and  snch 
others,  of  tbe  New- York  delegation,  as  are  known  to  have  repudiated  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  BnfTalo  platform,  and  say  which  of  yon  are  willing  to  submit  to  tbe  im- 
putation. We  tntnk  wekuowthecharacteraand  opinionaof  acme  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, at  least  snfGciently  veil  to  inform  Mr.  V.  B.'a  "  frienda  of  &eedom"  in  the 
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VermoDt  ConveDtion,  that  he  was  either  gioMly  deceired  hunielT,  ot  wki  wU- 
fally  Iioating  them.  Indeed,  his  assenton  cannot  be  tme,  nnlesa  sofoe  one  or 
more  of  bis  own  free  soil  friend*  on  the  delegation,  whose  names  we  mixfat 
tnention,  have  wilfully  belied,  not  only  their  profesnon*  before  election,  bat 
Aeu  toriUen  pledga.  No.  The  "firnt  fruits  of  the  union"  are  not  the  elec- 
tion of  sixteen  abolitiunists  to  Congicss.  If  it  be,  then  we  repudiate  anch  an 
nnioD,  and,  for  one,  we  raise  the  ciy  of  repeal ! 

But  farther  criticism  npon  this  iiicoiigrao\u  barangne  would  be  fmitles* 
and  an  idle  waste  of  words.  In  what  we  hare  said  we  have  deagned  merely 
to  show,  (in  certain  quarters  where,  perhaps,  an  erroneons  impresmon  may 
have  been  produced,)  that  Mr.  Van  Bnren  spealis  the  sentiments  of  no  portiun, 
not  eTcn  a  fraction,  of  the  Democratic  Party  ;  that  the  speech  is  bnt  another  of 
the  author's  vagaries,  and  that  he  alone  is  respounble  for  it. 

Our  object  is  thus  accomplished.  Onr  remarks  are  made  in  no  feeling  of 
'  unfriendliness  to  the  speaker  himself]  we  rather  like  John,  and  (not  eitraTa- 
gantty]  admire  his  speeches — or,  rather,  his  tpetek  ;  for  wo  may  remark  of  it, 
as  the  simple-minded  lawman  did  of  the  last  and  newest  homily  of  his  spiritnal 
shepherd,  ■■  I  always  liked  that  sennon."  He  may,  therefore,  set  us  down 
certain  as  not  one  of  the  "  three  Union  Hunkers,"  wnom  he  thinks  would  kill 
We 


tickle  the  fancies  c. 

We  have  certunly  no  objection  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  making  that  speech  "oa 
his  own  hook,"  as  Harry  of  the  Wynde  fought,  wherever  and  whenever  he 
may  see  fit  so  to  do — and  send  as  many  Thersites-shafts  at  the  Agememnons 
and  .4chil)eB  of  both  parties — Cass  ana  Dickinson,  and  Marcv  and  Webster, 
as  he  pleases ;  bnt  we  do  object  to  his  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  New-York 
democracy,  without  having  any  >'  authority  to  speak  their  sentiments,"  and 
we  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  entering  a  protest  thereto.  We  hereby 
dniy  advertise  the  public  against  him.  We  desire  it,  therefore,  once  for  all  to 
be  understood,  that  when  De  goes  abroad,  itinerating  through  Vermont  and 
elsewhere,  he  goes  without  any  commission  of  ours  in  his  pocket.  Indeed,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  that  when  he  represents  himself  as  connected  with  the 
Democratic  Party,  he  is  trading  on  borrowed  respectability.  The  ingenioas 
roeae  at  Wasbineton,  who  borrowed  money  by  representing  himself  the  near 
relation  of  Silas  Wright,  was,  as  a  financier,  what  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  in  a  po- 
litical way.  We,  of  the  "old  line."  feel  mortified  at  the  assumption,  and 
scandalized  that  an  individual  of  so  equivocal  a  political  character,  should  pre- 
Bume  to  claim  even  a  distant  relationship,  ft  is  all  well  enough  at  home, 
where  we  anderstand  the  joke,  bnt  we  don't  like  the  thing  to  eo  abroad  among 
strangers.  On  this  point  we  are  sensitive,  for  wo  regard  John,  politically,  a* 
altogether  a  disreputable  associate.  He  is,  if  you  please,  a  poor  relation,  or 
every-day  acqnaintance,  out  of  credit,  out  of  pocket,  and  out  at  the  elbows, 
who  is  distantly  bringing  bis  former  associates  into  disgrace,  by  boasting 
among  strangers  of  his  intimacy  with  them,  and  their  high  respectability. 
Oentlemen  of  the  Vermont  Convention,  he  may  be  a  distant  crainection — 
though  twry  distaot— itf  the  Democratic  Party,  on  which  his  "  hopes  rest."  and 
'—  "  reasons  personal"  to  himself;  but  unless  he  patches  up  that  old.  thread- 


bare political  coat,  and  sivee  himself  altogether  a  more  decent  exterior,  and 
reforms  tome  of  his  lately  acquired  bad  habits,  a  decent  regard  to  our  own 
standing  and  character  will  render  it  necessary  "to  cut  him,"  and  assign  him, 


without  remorse,  to  the  very  bad  associates  whom  he  has,  for  the  past  few 
years,  found  to  be  snch  congenial  company. 

And  now  a  word  in  conclusion.  The  sentiments  advanced  by  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren in  this  speech  pdnt  directly  to  the  subvernon  of  the  Coustitntion.  and  a 
violatitM)  of  its  compromisee.  H  entertained  by  (my  controlling  portion  of  the 
pw^le  of  the  free  states  the  TJnioa  conld  not  laat  for  a  dav.  With  each  seuti- 
mctitt  the  Democratic  Par^  have  no  sympathy,  and  will  hold  no  fellowship 
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with  thoH  wlio  utter  tbem.  The  true  domocKtic  creed  upon  ikis  eobjcct  lias 
been  emphatically  expreased  in  tbe  reeolDtiona  adopted  by  the  late  State  Con- 
vention of  the  democracy  of  New-Hampslkire,  and  to  which  we  call  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  altention,  and  tb«  attention  of  all  snch  ae  are  Btrivhig  to  abohtionize 
die  Nonh ; 

"  That  the '  Democratic'  Party  Ii  the  psity  of  the  Union — that  it  will  a»er  l»- 
main  ime  to  the  Uniun,  in  whole  Bad  in  part — tbat  tbe  recent  ■  Hdjniuaent'  of 
the  great  qaealtou  of  the  da^  I«  the  best  for  the  peace  and  honor  of  the  cooDtry— tbat 
die  CouveDtion  coincidea  with  tbe  •eutiineoti  of  the  Govemor'a  Meauge  reapectiog 
he  '  Campromiae  maaanrea' — that  unoonditioiw]  obedience  to  the  law  ia  tbe  coniiita- 
Sonal  dalj  of  every  good  ciliien,  and  the  cause  of  national  diatinotioD  and  proaper- 
V" 

Thia  ia  the  language  of  Teaar>n,  of  aobemeu,  and  of  patiiotiam.  It  ii  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  the  doctrinea  of  "  resistance"  and  the  "  higher  law," 
taught  by  Mr.  Van  Bnreo  to  the  Vermont  sbolitdoniet^— doctrines,  which  the 
Democratic  Party,  North  and  Sooth,  repudiate,  and  which  it  will  i 
we  trust,  to  abhor  and  detest. 


SENATOR  R.  M.  T.  HUNTER,  OF  TA. 

The  recent  slavery  agitation,  if  it  has  been  fraught  with  great  evils,  haa 
not  beeti  without  its  advantages,  inasmuch  sa  that  it  haa  brought  into 
prominent  relief  the  great  statesmen  of  the  country  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  demagogues.  It  is  the  moment  of  national  danger,  when  evils 
of  great  magnitude  threaten  the  pennanency  of  our  institutions, 
jeopardize  the  very  principle  of  self^oveniment,  and  even  threaten  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  by  precipitating  that  state  of  anarchy  which  gives 
the  citizen  and  the  Qiristian  no  choice  but  between  military  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  retrogression  towards  barbarism  on  the  otiier,  that 
"  tries  men's  souls."  In  a  season  of  quiet  and  peaceful  progression,  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  true  merit  amidst  tbe  clamorous  profession  of  patriot- 
ism and  piety  which  the  domagf^e  finds  a  "  good  hand  to  win  on,"  but 
which  seeiis  only  the  aggrsndizement  of  the  individuals  who  would  as 
readily  cringe  tiefore  the  footetool  of  an  autocrat  as  bow  to  the  majesty  of 
the  people,  when  the  latter  cause  offers  least  personal  profit.  The  first 
French  revolution  affords  the  most  marked  examples  of  those  who  were 
ranked  amongst  the  most  radical  democrats,  but  who  Ijccanie  the  most 
subservient  tools  of  the  great  soldier  whose  empire  they  prepared  by  the 
anarchy  they  had  helped  to  create,  What  more  unscrupulous  agent  had 
the  emperor  than  Fouchfi  ? — the  old  Jacobin,  whoso  exertions  in  favor  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo  first  gave  him  importance 
at  the  clubs.  The  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  awful  massacre 
at  Lyons,  where  he  rioted  in  blood,  gave  him  ascendancy  with  the  parly 
in  power,  which  he  betrayed  when  the  occasion  suited,  only  to  become  a 
spy  in  the  service  of  the  reactionary  party,  sud  ultimately  the  tool 
of  Napoleon,  whom  he  betrayed  in  his  turn  to  Wellington.  Alison  de- 
Bcribes  this  man  thus : — 

•'  An  old  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  nnd  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  their 
designs  ;  steeped  in  the  atrocities  of  Lyons;  a  regicide  aod  an  atheist;  bound 
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neither  by  aATectioD  Dor  principle  to  dMircanw,  wiA  aeeiang  oHy  in  the  Mpiortek 
ofparlia  to  make  his  ownjorluae,  be  naa  emiaentlf  qDalified  to  act  ai  *  spy 
upon  hiB  formeT  friend*.  He  perceived  at  tbii  critical  jnacture  that  the  ascead- 
ant  of  the  reTolatioeiati  wsa  od  the  wBDe,  and  having  raieed  himself  to  eminence 
by  their  passions,  he  now  resolred  to  attach  himself  to  thkC  conserratiTe  par^ 
who  were  striving  to  rBctmstroct  the  elements  of  society,  and  establish  regular 
anthority  by  their  snbrersioD." 

The  reader  can  readily  put  his  finger  on  many  mt 
this  description  applies  as  accurately  aa  to  Fouch^. 
England  abolition  societies  for  the  Jacobin  clubs,  we  see  many  men,  now 
getting  into  notice,  as  amU  du  noirt,  who,  if  disunion,  civil  war,  blood- 
shed and  anarchy  are  to  afflict  the  Union,  will  run  the  same  course  as  did 
Fouch^,  aiding  by  betraying,  for  gold,  some  military  despot,  to  whose 
power  Uiey  wiU  cringe,  aJter  having  sold  to  him  their  countiy.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  thcMe  horrors  are  of  a  past  age,  and  cannot  be 
renewed.  No  man  who  looks  around  him,  and  sees  tiie  bad  pasuons 
which,  by  the  malign  agency  of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Seward  and  Van 
Buren,  have  been  excited  in  men's  minds,  can  doubt  the  possibility  of 
strife ;  and,  a  blow  once  struck,  will  be  the  signal  for  a  trtun  of  horrors, 
for  which  even  the  French  Revolution  can  afford  no  parallel.  Three  mil- 
lions of  racing  blades,  guided  and  officered  by  such  monsters  as  now  uree 
them  to  strife  and  supply  them  with  arms,  and  lured  by  the  wealth  of  north- 
em  cities,  loom:  up  in  the  horizon  aa  a  terrible  trjffiedy,  to  which  the  expe> 
rienceofSt.  Domingo  is  but  a  prelude.  TV  men  who  now  agitate  the  North 
are  those  who  coolly  contemplate  the  probabilities  of  such  a  state  of  a&irs, 
and  of  their  position  in  relation  to  it.  Whether  our  free  Union  sinks  in 
anarchy  and  strife,  amid  the  jeers  of  foreign  despots,  only  to  rise  in  blood- 
stained fragments  under  barbarous  chief^  whose  occupation  Is  war  and 
whose  will  is  law,  or  whether  it  retains  ite  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  leading  the  march  of  popular  progress,  followed  by  all  nations  and 
species  of  men,  is  matter  of  indifTerence  to  the  brawling  demagogues, 
if  they  can  have  no  share'  in  the  control  of  affairs.  These  men  have  be- 
trayed their  colors,  but  the  agitation  they  have  created  has  brought  out 
the  pure  patriots  uid  true  statesmen.  These,  like  Douglas  at  Chicago, 
Webster  in  Boston,  Dickinson  in  New- York,  Cass  in  Michigan, 
Bui^iauan  in  Pennsylvania,  Foote  in  Mississippi,  Cobb  in  Geor- 
gia.  Downs  and  Soul^  in  Louisiana,  and  a  host  of  other  great 
men,  rallied  for  the  Union,  and  although,  for  the  moment,  they  m^ 
be  borne  down  by  the  storm  which  sweeps  by,  they  have  the  benefit 
of  the  returning  reason  of  the  people,  whose  veneration,  love,  and  re- 
spect will  cling  to  Ihem,  as  to  the  good  and  great,  long  afler  contempt 
for  the  foiled  demagogues  shall  have  subsided  into  focgetfulness.  Senator 
Hunter,  of  Virginia,  stands  prominently  among  those  gentlemen  who 
have  so  nobly  d&tinguished  themselves  for  that  nationality  of  character 
which  comprehensively  grasps  the  future  and  the  presenl— which  divests 
itself  of  local  and  sectional  prejudices — sees,  in  a  prosperous  whole,  the 
true  welfare  of  all  the  parts — comprehends  the  posidou  which  the  country 
holds  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — feels  an  American  pride  in  the  lead 
it  assumes — and  justly  estimates  the  true  means  of  enlargmg  and  promot- 
ing its  influence,  with  the  view  not  only  to  the  permanence  of  our  institu- 
tions, but  for  the  proportionate  improvement  of  each  section  of  the  Union, 
and  die  advtmcement  of  every  race  of  men  within  its  expansive  borders. 
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It  is,  therefore,  inaUer  of  oongr&tulfttion,  that  a  lar^  body  of  our  most 
patriotic  citizens  have  sought  to  espreas  Ihe  estimation  in  which  they  hold 
his  services,  as  in  the  following  correspondence ; 

City  of  Ne«r-Tork,  lOth  M»7,  1B51, 
Hem.  B.M.  T.  Hdntbk, 

CiatnMK  i^BUMM  Camaatttt, 

Bmaie  Untied  Btatt: 
Dear  Sir, — We,  jonr  fellow-citizeai  of  New- York,  faeling  ■  lively  aeota  of  your 
aetiTe  intelligeace  ud  niuecdooal  tjnril  B>  Chiinnaa  oflbe  Connoilteeor  Finaoce,  wtd 
putknlarly  »  regardi  your  liberal  BdTocacy  of  Ihe  eaiabllibmeni  of  a  branch  miQl  in 
ooi  city,  eo  impariant  to  tha  financial  and  commercial  interetli  of  the  country  at  large, 
trait  Ibat  Ton  vrill  allow  a*  to  eipraat  onr  lentimenti  toyoa  more  freely  in  person, l>y 
uniting  wiih  Da  in  a  tocial  dioiwr  in  oar  city,  on  tbe  36lii  Jane,  or  at  meh  other  time 
aa  yon  may' prefer. 


h  a  high  appre 
a]Lanili>n.Ty  ai 


A  0  Kingaland 

W  F  HBiemeyBi" 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co. 

Iiaac  Towniend 

Howlaod  Sr.  Aipinwall 

J  D  P  Ogden 

T  Tllsatoo 

Benben  Wittier* 

Alex  T  Stewart  &.  Co. 

Boonen,  Qrayei  &  Co. 

Peter  Cooper 

Fnuci*  Griffia 

Hennr  Nicoll 

F  8  Lathrop 

MoMa  Taylor 

Alaop  &  Chnancey 

Mortinisr  LiTingiton 

Jamea  Brooka 

Goodhne  Si  Co. 

E  K  Collina 

C  W  Lawreoce 

Phelp*,  Dodge  Sl  Co. 

Augnai  Betmout 

Boorman,  Johnaton  Si  C< 

W  8  Welmore 

Fred  G  Foiler 

Jno  S  Gilbert 

Ben)  F  Camp 

M  C  Slory 

8  L  H  Ward 

Jonai  F  Conklin 

Thos  Jeremiah 

F  &  D  Fowler 

F  Moriii 

Jacob  F  Oakley 

A  Vanderpool 

Jamea  KeJIey 

Jamea  D  Bard 

Daniel  Dodge 

Bob't  T  Hawel 

J  HOook 


Aymar  St,  Co. 

R  C  Wetmore  &  Co. 

N  L  &  Geo  Gniwold  Sl  Co. 

J  S  Coddington 

George  Law 

Jacob  Little  Sr.  Co. 

E  B  Hart 

George  Briggi 

Pella  &  Co, 

0  A  Secor  &  Co. 

BHMo 


',  Robiui 


P&Oo 


Beebe  &  Co 
P  &  Van  Reniselaer 
Kagb  Miiiweil 
Charle*  G  Carletun 
Ssm'l  B  SpruuU 
Seaoiaii  Si,  Feck 
Geurge  Barclay 
Henry  Coit 
R  Saydam 
A  H  \.  ard 
Wm  Smitb  &  Son 
J  Phillips  Pbcenix 
MORolteru 
Edwin  Croawell 
B  Jaadon 

Weatervelt  feMaokey 
G  A  ConoTer 
Joa  Qnlman 
Uacar  W  Starlevaot 
William  Tilden 
8  D  Dakin 
WV  Brady 
Dennia  MalKna 
Jay  Jervia 
Ezra  Smilli 
Joa  Britton 
Patrick  Kelly 
Jedediab  Miller 
W  A  Dooley 
Jobn  Vsn  Bur«Q 
Thai  J  Bayaud 
Wm  Brugiere 


id  yoor  qualitisa 


W  B  Maclay 
D.  LeaviEt 
Q  A  Worth 
Caleb  O  Halated 
B  R  Winlbrop 
Tboa  Addit  Emmet 
Jaa  Van  Noatrand 
J  H  Brower 
Sbepherd  Knapp 
C  W  A  Rodgera 
Andrew  Miu* 
NCEIv 
Amoa  i  HatGetd 
J  Campbell  Jr 
T  A  Falmer 
Horace  Waldo 
Joshua  L  Henry 
Robert  Kelly 
Wadiwonh  &.  Sheldon 
M  Morgan 
C  L  Colea 
Thoa  C  Fielda 
E  M  Brown 
Smith  &  Dimond 
Freeman  Hilcoi 

an,  Allen  Sc  Co. 


laaj 


i  V  Fow 


J  R  Whiting 

Jnaepb  Cornell 
Weatey  Smith 
J  L  Everill 
Ooorge  Coriifl 
C  P  Van  Neia 
Edmnad  Drigga 
Warren  Chapman 
Geo  H  Franklin 
L  S  Jane*  &  Co. 
Henry  Shaw 
Jamea  Lee  &  Co. 
Gilbert  Sl  Johnaon 
Tberion,  Maitlan  Si.  Co. 
JSlanleyHilfiMTddkCo. 
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B  H  Lurdim 
A  W  OravsD 
B  tutllow 
John  J  CUco 
Sam'l  De  La  Mater 
Jno  Falconet 
Jdo  Greacen  Jr 
A  J  Benen  ' 
Daniel  B  Sicklei 
T  W  Blatchrord 
Heury  L  Pieraoa 
Richard  Warreti 
W  P  Scbmidt 
Weeka.  KeU;  &.  Co. 
Claik  &.  Colamati 


R  Diederioha 
J  Henry  Batet 
J  M  McLean 
Am  BIdridee 
Edward  Gnffin 
Inac  Raudalph 
Wngbt  HawkeB 
Ednird  Btrahan 
P  V  DuSow 
Henry  Stan  ton 
Emanael  Borckley 
D  Moran 
J  T  Vanderhoff 
Rob't  Bayard 
Fred  E  Gilbert 


Bam'l  a  Oornell  ft  Oo. 

Schmidi  Sc  Bakhen 

Sot  Oreenleof 

Jai  Monroe 

Jno  L  O'Sallivan 

Wm  Jndion 

Bawdon,  WrigU^  Hatch  Si. 

Ednon 
W  W  Wood  worth 
C  C  Ronmage 
A  L  Monuuit 
CUancey  D  Hard 
Wm  J  Campbell 
Jmne*  B  Kelly 
E  W  Clark,  Dodge  &.  Oo. 


LoTDS,  Euix  Co.,  Va.,  May  3S,  IS5I. 
GaDtlemen — I  bad  the  honor  to  receive  hy  the  last  mail,  a  letter  of  ioTitatioD  to  ■ 
dinner  teodered  to  mebyyouraelveaand  othen,  on  the  SGth  of  next  June.  Nu  peraonal 
compliment  could  be  more  acceptable  to  me,  than  the  honor  yon  have  nfTered  me, 
npoD  such  coQsideratiDiu  aa  you  nere  pleased  to  asaien.  in  your  leller  of  invilatloD. 
I  should  be  eapeuiplly  gcatilied  to  believe  that  I  baa  contributed,  in  any  degree,  to 
promote  the  great  ioteregts  of  the  country,  and  I  regret  to  be  constrained  to  say.  tbit 
tbe  eatimate  you  have  placed  upon  my  poor  services  is  greater  tbaii  they  deeerve. 

If  I  suppoaed  it  to  be  necessary,  in  order  (o  testify  my  gratel'nl  lenBe  of  your  kindnea, 
I  would  lay  aside  almost  any  occupatian  to  meet  you  when  you  propose;  bnt  as  I 
believe  yon  will  give  me  iiill  credit  for  sincerity  in  my  grateful  achDowledgmenta,  snd 
as  I  have  pressing  engn^mancs  at  home,  I  am  constrained  to  beg  most  respectfully  lo 
be  excused  from  atlending  the  dinner  to  which  you  have  invited  me.  I  feel  iha  mare 
free  to  do  this,  because  tbe  loss  will  be  mine,  not  yours.  It  would  have  given  ma  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  have  availed  myself  of  snch  an  opportoaity  to  extend  my  personal 
acquaintance  in  your  city,  and  to  study,  from  actual  observation,  the  operation  of  the 
machinery  of  commerce  in  the  great  emporium  uf  American  trade.  Whatever  is 
connected  with  the  marvels  of  your  progress  hitherto,  aud  whatever  concerni  the 
future  developemeni  of  yoor  great  commercial  resources,  are  matters  of  deep  inierasC 
to  me.  Von  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  attributing  to  me  a  desire  to  promote,  as 
far  OS  [  can,  the  proaperlly  of  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  I  b«liuve  if  you 
touch  one,  you  affect  them  all.  and  that  all  are  concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  oach. 
Especially  do  I  hold  it  (o  be  a  matter  of  duly,  as  it  ought  to  be  of  pride  with  the 
American  States,  to  aSnrd  New. York  all  proper  facilities  to  win  the  place  which  she 
is  probably  destined  lo  bold  as  the  great  centre  of  the  commerce  uf  the  world.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  eilravagant  Co  say,  that  the  tendenciei  of  nations  are  changing,  and  their 
contL'Sts  are  destined  bereaCter  to  consist  more  in  the  rivalriea  of  the  nrts,  than  in 
oppoiitioD  of  arms.  Oertaiuly  there  hss  been  no  period  in  human  hiatorr,  whan  com- 
mercial nB*iiirB  occupied  BO  large  a  portion  of  the  attention  of  mankinif,  aod  none  in 
which  commercial  meo  played  so  important  and  prominent  a  part.  Great  Britain,  with 
that  BhrowdoGaa  of  io'oreat  which  chtttacterizes  her  conduct  towards  other  nations, 
neems  to  have  giveu  early  evidence  of  hpr  sense  o  f  the  change  which  was  taking  place 
in  the  TheHlre  of  human  rivalry  and  strife.  She  is  preparing,  if  nut  already  prepared, 
for  tbe  conflict.  She  hag  thrown  down  the  glove  in  open  and  manly  dehance  to  the 
rest  of  tbe  world,  end  challeaged  the  nations  of  tbe  earth  to  a  contest  for  the  empire  of 
trade,  and  the  aupremicy  of  the  seas.  To  all  appearaaoe,  never  were  lairdr  terms  of 
combat  proposed  ;  she  has  laid  asids  the  whole  panoply  of  her  defensive  armor,  and 
stripped  her  prodnclive  interests  of  everything  which  they  have  hitherto  worn,  by  way 
of  defence  or  protection.  She  has  provided  her  manufacturer  with  cheap  material  upon 
which  to  operate,  and  cheap  food  to  consume;  she  has  given  her  ehip  owner  cheap 
timber  with  which  to  build;  and  in  opposition  oven  to  some  of  the  olrjest  usages  of  her 
colonial  policy,  has  relieved  the  producer  from  the  pressure  of  heavy  taxation,  whenever 
it  waa  practicable  to  do  bo.  She  haa  shown,  too,  the  utmost  ahiil  and  anxiety  in  making 
Ik- ™.,.h;„=>y  of  ijer  commerce   work  arooolhly    and   eaaily.     If  aBcrew  was  loose  it 


.8   work 
has  been  adjaated ;  if  a  spring  gave  eviiii  ^  _         ,    ...      .. 

the  bonhen,  if  possible,  was  diminished  or  removed  ;  and,  having  done  all  this,  she  has 
thrown  down  uie  walls  which  were  built  lo  guard  her  commerce,  and  invited  dia 
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mt  Drills  world  Co  participats  In  ths  iLragglu  fur  iU  prlie.  The  clialleoge  which  hai 
thii*  beeu  given  will,  u  I  tiU'I,  lie  accepted  ;  ddJ  I  suppaae  1  rnny  tny,  wilhont 
having  imputed  ti>  me  sn  undue  (hare  ul  iiatioual  vauiiy.  ihut  if  any  body  h 
■bis  (□  taks  up  John  Briir«  glnre,  in  iqch  a.  contait  at  thia.  ii  ii  hii  Bmiher  JonalhMi. 
Nor  do  I  diiparuge  the  just  dHim  uF  other  ciliei,  whsii  I  My,  Ihiit  in  iliia  canSloi  w« 
nut  lank  to  New-York  fur  the  lend.  She  heneir  ii  already  giving  avidencB  that  aba 
ecce])Ia  her  dettiiiy,  and  i*  prepsricig  for  ihe  couflict.  Her  Ihiet  of  magiillicsiit  aleam- 
«ri,  if  they  da  nut  girdle  ina  earth,  st  leait  ■[uiiigle  the  ucenii  in  more  directions  than 
ODB  ;  her  commercinl  enterpriie  and  ambilioD  are  world-wide  in  Ilieir  extent.  In  aach 
■□  undennkiiig  ai  lhi>,  mar  all  good  ame  ■  attend,  and  all  hicci'u  reward  ber.  In 
tach  a  ■trnggte,  ihe  bai  a  right  f  i  expect  Ihe  aid  of  every  American  legiilator.  Aba 
may  jiudy  demsiu]  all  proper  rm^luiei  fnr  commerce,  ihe  whule  machinery  of  Inda,  a 
mini  within  her  limita,  a  wuiEbouiiiig  ayitem  adjiiUed  toher  wanta.  atid  whatever  leoi*- 
lalioo  may  be  necemry  lo  enable  her  In  maiiilain  a  free  cooimervial  competitina  wilb 
tbaresturthenorlJ.  irhaman  amliitian  ahoald  taha  thianewdirectiou.  orraiberlaka 
tbia  old  direclioQ,  with  iiicrensed  zeul,  the  worl J  may  well  rejuice,  for  iheia  are  conteM 
in  which  mnnkiiKl  is  beustited,  no  mniter  who  may  win.  To  ni.  auch  a  rivalry  ma* 
bring  a  double  blenina,  tur  iu  lrium|iht  may  not  only  sive  narich  rewarda  ahroad,  bnl 
lead  m  harmuoy  at  hiime.  If  American  ambition  and  ener^  can  find  full  occupalloo 
abroad,  it  may  fairly  bo  hoped  that  ihe  fires  of  sectional  striru  will  burn  lees  fiercely  B0 
faaaw.  The  dei'BhipmeatuI  moral  nnd  physical  reaources  which  such  an  orcnpalion 
■mat  give,  and  the  progreu  of  imib,  would  perhaps  remove  aume  uf  the  old  aniega- 
niams.  and  discover  new  hurmoaiea  in  our  aytiem.  The  very  creation  of  anih  a  cam- 
marciul  emporium  as  your  city  must  than  become,  would  he  eminently  consermtiva  of 
peace  abroad,  and  harmony  at  home  ;  fur  all  its  vast  interest)  would  be  stnked  to  some 
extent  on  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  wlinlly  upon  concord  at  bnme.  With  ibeie  view^ 
gentlemen,  you  may  well  suppose,  that  1  feet  a  deep  interest  in  (he  prosperity  of  stmx 
oity,  and  an  earnest  deaire  lo  promote  its  growth  as  far  aa  I  can.  To  uudersland  the 
wants  of  yonr  commerce,  1  bold  to  be  one  of  the  proper  cares  ofthe  American  states- 
man ;  for  aronnd  that  cenlre  revolve  Iu  a  great  extent  ihe  commercial  inleresli  of  enr 
Dniiin.  But  my  tenor  baa  grnvn  wllb  ibe  iheme,  until  I  hare  become  (edioaa  and  I 
conclude  with  nsiurauces  of  my  bi(,h  respect  and  nnilonud  gialiludeto  those  who  bata 
honured  me  wiih  so  public  a  maik  urihcir  epprobulion. 
ffory  Heapecil'ully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  T.  HUNTEa 


To  Ueasra.  A.  C.  KingsTand, 

W.  F.  Havemeyer, 
Brown  Umtbers  &  Co., 
IwcToVDSend, 
Howlaiid  Sl  Aspinwall, 
J.  D.  r.  Ogdeu, 
T.  Tileiion. 
Beobeii  With  on, 
A.  T.  aiewart  £  Cn , 
Bonnen,  Graves  &,  Co., 
Paler  Cooper. 
Francis  GrifRn, 
Heur?  Nioull,  . 
F.  B.  Lnthrop, 
Muse*  Taylor, 
Alaap  &,Cliiiuncey, 
Klorlimer  Livingaum, 


a.  rhelpt.  Doflge  &  Co., 
August  Belmont, 
Boorman,  Johnston  &.  Co., 
W.  8.  Wetmare, 
Ay  mar  &,  Co., 
S.  C.  Weimore  In  Co., 
N.  L.  &.  G.  Gmswold  Sb  Co., 
J.  I.  Coddington. 
George  Uw. 
Jacob  LitiledtCa., 
E.  B.  Hart. 
GsDrge  Brigga, 
rails  Sc  Co., 
C.  A.  8ecor&Co., 
R.  H.  Morris, 
Drew,  Robinson  &  Oo., 
Bebee  &.  Co., 
]'.  R.  Van  Rensselaer, 
E-  K.  Collins,  and  olhera. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW, 

MoRET  conrinnes  to  be  very  abundant  in  New- York,  as  well  aa  in  tna^t  cities 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  loaned  freely  at  4  a  5^  per  cent.  The  amoant  of  money 
in  bank  coDtinues  to  accnmulate,  notwithstanding  that  circumstancea  eontinntt 
to  influence  a  large  eiportation  of  gold,  which,  however,  flows  back  again  from 
the  porta  of  Europe  into  the  pockets  oF  imtiiigraDts.  The  exports  of  coin  from 
diis  port  from  April  5th  Co  June  21st  inclasive,  were  as  follows ; 
KzpoKTsor  OOI.D  moHTaE  POST  or  new-ronK,  apbii.  5th  to  jdke  %1it. 


"  •■        sUvec.  1.43S.0(H) 597.3K0 

Hesieancoin 239,195 350.000 

Foreign  silver 569.637 B3,83-i 

gold 303,796 5S,5aO 


FMlldi**. 

TtUL 

SC4.66B 

....  9.I9B.063 

8,986 

36.0M 

,..,   2,063,380 

«,450 

....       6i3,64S 

3J.0O0 

....       674,459 

30.B08 

....      285.933 

541,388 

....       541,388 

Total (4,683,140 |7,471501 |1540,0I4 (13,394,679 

The  ahipment  of  the  new  gold  coins  forms  the  most  material  feature,  bat  tho 
mint  cODtinuee  to  snpply  considerable  sums,  as  follows  : 


Na<r-OrlHU  '  Pfeilidilplila.  '  NenOiltuu.       '  PbllidilpbU'  Toul. 

30 105,000 2,334,830 99.5,000 1,734,940 5,189,830 

10  261.000 311,790 135.000 266,950 878,740 

5   30,000 —       —      315,000 235,000 

21 130.000 323,370 70,000 561.690 973.9«> 

J    80,000 387,118 —      432,682 893,800 

..3,176.0."i8 1,300. unO 3,201,362 e,l71,MS0 

2,400 37.000 Nous 57,400 

The  total  coinage  fur  the  five  months  is  S2U,3C7,0ia,  against  $9, OCT. 63*2  in 
tbe  some  months  last  year.  But  the  New-Orleans  mint  continues  to  supply 
mnch  larger  sums.  The  arrivals  of  specie  there  are  17,321,000,  against 
$3,131,000  same  period  last  year,  and  the  coinage  has  reached  nearly 
$5,000,000, 

It  is  necessarily  the  esse,  that  as  the  channels  of  circulation  have  become 
filled  with  gold  and  silver  coins,  in  addition  to  the  large  supplies  of  bank  paper 
nhicb  are  coming  npon  tbe  market,  the  surplus  coins  will  flow  oflT  to  other 
conntries,  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  with  other  products,  which  are  produced  in  ex- 
cess of  the  home  demand  for  consumption.  This  is  the  case  with  the  precions 
metals  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  products  of  industry,  because,  compara- 
tively, they  are  not  consumable.  It  is  trne,  that  the  channels  of  circiilation, 
by  ■  proper  exercise  of  the  coining  power,  can  be  made  to  hold  a  mach  larger 
quandty  when  the  pieces  struck  are  adapted  to  the  wonts  of  business.  To  do 
this,  however,  mints  at  the  proper  places  are  requisite. 

The  extraordinary  flow  of  the  precious  metals  to  Europe  produced  tbe 
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following  chtngD   in    tbe    qnBntitiea   held   by  the   bonka  of  the  three  cidea, 
tedQced  to  dollars : 

SrECIB  ID  BANK  VAULTS  IH  HEW-TORK,  FAKIS,  AKP  I,oaDOH. 

NivYoik.  Lndn.  FiU.  TUil. 

December  S5,  IS4a...t7,S9U^30 |73,H3,717 (4G,5R8,339 |IS7,6SS.3S6 

December  as,  1819.. .  10,565,271) 81,984,000 S3,B(B,1IOO 176.897,270 

December  25,  1850,.  .12,617,000 73.324,218 93,003,470 178,914,686 

April  B,  1B51 11,505,000 67,218,^15 107,321,332 186.044,537 

June  16,  IBil 11,385.000 67.760,000 10B,I26,230 187,271,330 

At  the  latest  dates  there  were  signs  of  a  reflux  of  coin  to  Eagland  i  a  con- 
siderable remittance  of  gold  hud  been  received,  aod  the  coffers  of  the  French 
bult,  forufied  against  poUcical  casaalties,  began  to  overflow.  It  baa  drawn 
from  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  three  years  sixty  miUions  of  dollars — more 
than  California  has  sapplied  in  that  lime — and  it  has  got  enough.  The  CaU- 
fiimia  soppliea  will  continue,  and  ifae  chances  are,  that  gold  will  Ggnre  as  high 
among  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  as  cotton.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
for  the  gold  which  leaves  the  country  we  get  goods. 

The  coinage  of  gold  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  arrivals  at  New-Orleaua  for 
this  year,  compare  in  the  aggregate  with  the  exports  from  New-Yoik,  thns : 

CohisdatPbiladelpbiB. (9,067, 682 $20,367,008 $lt.309,37S 

Arrived alNew-Orlaaiu 3,134,062 7,273,919 4,141,857 

Total $li!,201,694 $27.642.927 $15,451,233 

Export  from  Nsw-York 1,573,176 14,631,148 11,057,972 

Thus,  even  the  apparent  supply  exceeds  the  exports ;  bn:  the  qanDiity  which 
comes  bach  from  Europe  is  eqaal  fully  to  one-half  the  export.  The  arri- 
val of  immigrants  at  New- York  from  January  to  Jane,  is  a  little  more  than 
100,000,  and  specie- brokers  estimate,  that  they  bring  on  an  average  S150  per 
head,  which  would  give  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  One-third  that  eraoant  will  be 
60  per  ct.  of  the  exports.  The  demand  for  specie  to  go  abroad  arose  from  visits  to 
the  "World's  Fair."  Shipments  to  sell  abroad  ataprciniani  to  emigrants  to  this 
country,  disturbed  state  of  continental  currencies  by  government  action,  and  the 
discredit  of  cotton  bills  by  reason  of  late  failures — all  these  circumstances  have 
aided  lo  increase  the  demand  for  coins  for  remittance  at  a  time  when  the  impor- 
tations have  been  large. 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  New- York  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  present 
year,  as  compared  with  the  aggregates  of  the  same  period  last  year,  were  as 
follows : 

IHPOkTa  AT  THE  FOKT  OF  If  EW-TOKK  FOK  FIVE  MOSTBS. 

Bpwla.  Frea.  OrrOivit.  Dmiibla.  TMmL 

Jannarr 188,694 ..1137,650 8.707,883 5.024,841 17,35S,I0B. 

Febmary 164.031 1,208,830  ...-.,.  8.1 10,140 1.331,867 19,864.075 

March 270,305 982,530 5,171.304 5,479,638 11,904.177 

April 531,685 555.386 3,671.348 4.B7  4,836 9.623,335. 

May 111,443 765,326 2,135,097 6,807,614 9,830,430 

Total,'51-.$l,2S7,338....$4.458,92B..;.t27,79S.772....$23,5IB598 $59,590,015 

"      '50..  5,901,979 4,944,911....  24,523,28^....  26.589  500....     61,964,14! 

■■     '49..   l,tl36,S95....   4,481,478....   17,464,447....   13,143,305....    43,075,835 
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The  specie  imports  were  in  tome  degree  mixed  witl)  the  Calironiia  receipc> 
in  1849  on  J  1 BSO,  so  that  file  figures  do  tiut  represent  ihe  just  muveineDtof  tha 
foreign  traile.  The  free  gouila  have  not  varied  infttenallv  frum  that  of  1B49. 
but  are  lU  per  cent.  Xeh  than  last  year,  as  are  alao  all  daliable  goads,  with  the 
exception  of  dry  goods,  which  have  been  larger  apparently ;  bat  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  in  niDny  cases  they  have  been  sold  at  a  great  aacriRce,  icis  probable  that 
the  losses  on  thegooUa  consigned  will  reduce  the  aggregate  Bum  tu  be  paid  abroad 
10  en  amount  not  higher  than  the  import  value  of  last  year.  Since  the  month 
of  May  the  qonniitiea  of  dry  goods  arriving  has  been  less,  as  compared  willi 
last  year,  and  the  chances  are,  that  the  iraportsfor  the  fall  will  bo  circumscribed. 
It  it  nndonbtedly  the  case,  (hat  as  far  as  these  goods  have  been  told  to  the 
country  the  payments  have  been  prompt,  but  at  such  rates  as  afliird  little  en- 
coaragijment  l\>i  a  continuance  of  the  imports.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  caEie  in 
relation  to  Ohio  particularly,  that  although  the  debts  from  that  region  have 
been  pretty  welt  pniil  up.  it  has  been  ihruugh  the  agency  of  Lank  loans,  which 
are  traveling  to  an  inordinate  extent.  They  are  as  follows,  disunguishing  the 
three  kinds  of  banks: 


OldBinki.  But*.  IndepeBdaBt.  Lmb*.  TmiI  CapluL 

Frbmnry,  ia3a..t-1.7:>a.434.  ..$in.3n4.377..  .f2,L4/>  DIB..  .$16  3DJ.87g...t7,;TS.810 

AugiiM.         ••     ...3.5jS.60-J O.aari.BHE 2.1.')7,.').17 15, KOIl  0<0.,..  7.435.171 

Nnveiiilier,  "     ,.,3,aa!),lia,...10.88l,433..,.2.J43  018.,.,I7  059„VJJ....7.1S3.009 

Mii7.18>l 4, 443,53 1,, -.11,^34,120....  2,7  [0,7l'4....  13, 154.366. ,,,7.6aB,6aB 

The  loans  of  these  banhs  since  .August  lost  have  increased  (3,500,000,  while 
ibe  capital  has  only  inci'eascd  at  all,  anil  the  aggregate  of  luaos  is  nearly  three 
times  the  capital.  The  proportion  of  loans  to  capital  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  New- 
York  and  Massachusetts,  is  as  follows  s 

Olilo.  IwJUiii.  Nn.THk.  NwmekiMtu. 

Loan* tl9.I54.3nS |4.Ii.>4,SB(t |]g.i;75.l63 $^7.9.~>4,nS3 

Cuphal 7,e28.CJ6 2,033,050 10,093.7:27 10,064,050 

The  loans  of  the  Ohio  Banks  are  twice  and  a  half  the  capital — a  higher  pro- 
portion than  is  reached  in  any  other  state — and  this  range  of  discounts  are  io- 
crcnsing,  while  the  value  of  the  produce  of  that  region  is  low  in  this  market, 
under  extraordinary  cnmpeliiion  of  that  of  other  atotea.  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  case,  that  unless  produce  is  seat  furward  to  sell,  less  and  adequate  prices 
are  not  reached,  that  the  drafts  drawn  against  proJucd  are  met  by  acci]nirnoda- 
tion  discdunts  at  the  Ohio  banks — a  state  of  alfairs  which  must  speedily  burst 
in  ruins.  The  exports  of  produce  from  the  United  States  at  prices  now  ruling, 
will  no  dimbt  be  very  large.  The  export  offljurlrora  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  has  been  over  one  million  of  barrels,  against  one-third  that  ijaon- 
tity  in  (he  same  period  last  year ;  and  now,  when  under  the  considerable  sup< 
plieswhich  pour  down  from  the  canals,  prices  havcsuiA  below  four  dollars,  with 
ri^ng  prices,  and  abundant  steady  freights,  there  remains  no  room  to  doubt  of 
A  very  largo  ex[iort  up  to  the  new  year ;  and  while  the  supplies  on  the  sea-board 
may  be  dimioisheil  by  the  sinall  remunernliiin  they  receive,  the  stock  here  will 
be  depleted  by  shipments;  thus  raising  ihe  price,  by  burning  the  candle  at  both 
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The  export*  of  farm  produce  promise  well  for  the  coming  year  ;  and  in  order 
to  form  a  gnide  to  the  prices  in  England,  we  have  ciimptleil  a  weekly  table,  from 
ofliciiil  aonrcea,  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  average  prices  for 
threo  years,  at  follows : 

mroKTS  Aifv  fhice*  or  wheat  tit  sholakd. 


Week.  1R50.  IS51.  1S49.  1S50.  IBM. 

Jannaij     4 3I.7U!) S9.30fi 47 ».  9d Z?t.  5d. 39..  Si. 

••         II 47,518 7r,,M7 47     0    39     6    39      1 

"         IS ?l,973 6ll,T3a «     5    3!»  10    3«     9 

"        as 3S,a6l 60,800 i6     5    to     0    38     9 

Pnbrriarr    1 38.515 82,873 45     7    40    2    38     2 

8...: 59.961 m.73B 45     5    40     0    38     0 

"         15 10,783 54,035 46     8    .39     8    37   II 

"       aa 13,320 6«59l 45  10   39     1   37    9 

Hirch       1 21,331 53.013 45  10   38    8    87    7 


...51.0.51!,.. 
.  .100,r.r>l  .. 

...45 

45 

10  .. 

in  , 

....38  5  .. 

....3a  3  .. 

15 

33,742... 

....37  3 

..111,240... 
...71.105... 

...45 
45 

B  .. 

....38  1  ... 
....38  1  .. 

B9 

40.540... 

5 

31.3a3... 

...TB.lflS... 

44 

10 

....38  I  ... 

....37  5 

19 

63,334... 

. -.51.730. .\ 

44 

R 

.-..38  1  .. 

19 

81.851... 

...67,3J0... 

44 

6 

.  —  38  n  .. 

23 

49,-a40... 

...bS.B2S... 

44 

a 

....37  10  .. 

...-38  7 

14 

, 40.937... 

..107,863... 

43 

3  . 

...-38  0  .. 

21 

64.-^58... 

...73.407... 

4S 

:i 

...-38  4  .. 

28 

67.863... 

...51.514... 

45 

....3S  9  .. 

..-38  0 

From  lannary  18  to  March  32,  the  averages  fell  from  38-9  to  37-3 — chat  is 
to  say,  in  nine  weeks  to  19d.  per  quarter;  and  ihey  recovered  that  fall  in  the 
subsequent  eix  weeks.  At  the  clnsc  of  April,  after  an  importation  of  l,380,446qrB, 
■gainst  721,090  qrs.  in  the  some  period  of  the  previous  yenr,  the  averoges  stood 
lid.  per  quarter  higher,  and  are  in  on  ascending  stale.  The  importations  of  wheat 
into  England  arise  from  the  great  abundance  in  P'runce,  and  the  acconnts  ouw 
from  that  country  arc  of  great  damage  to  the  growing  crop,  and  consequenily  of 
advancing  prices.  Although  England  has  received  Urge  quon lilies  from  France, 
those  from  the  United  States  also  have  been  very  large  in  the  lost  few  year] — 
more  particularly  in  the  first  quarter  of  [be  present ;  and  this  last  period  may 
very  properiy  be  regarded  aa  not  only  the  tnrning-poiiit  for  agricultaral  price* 
in  the  west  of  Earope,  but  aim  of  manufactured  goods— rcsuUiog  from  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  revolutions  of  1848.  Jn  that  year  there  was  a  universal  Jispon- 
tkm  to  get  rid  of  goods,  ^ nd  to  scop  production.  That  was  the  first  impulae  of 
the  pendulum,  and  in  the  following  year  great  activity  manifested  the  opposite 
oscillation-  Continental  goods  had  been  pushed  into  every  region  of  navigable 
•eaa  at  lower  rates,  and  the  stocks  thus  put  off  in  a  year  of  activity  left  a  scar- 
city when  political  quiet  allowed  a  renewal  of  the  trade  ;  and  in  lS49-'50,  the 
production  has  been  so  great  as  to  glut  the  markets  of  the  world  with  both 
British  and  American  goods,  and   none  in  a  greater  degree  thait  tho  United 
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States.  The  losses  sustained  Imva  been  very  great ;  and  once  mora  diminished 
prodncdon  marks  the  oppoBite  oscillation.  The  surplus  goods  of  Europe  have 
been  poured  npon  db,  nnder  a  so-called  low  tarifi*,  in  anprecedenied  abundance ; 
.  and  the  re-action  has  taken  place  withont  having  in  any  degree  produced  finan- 
cial distreaa.  The  steady  currency  of  the  country  nnder  the  admirabla  inde- 
pendent treasnry  syiiem  has  carried  it  safely  through  the  dangerous  crims  con- 
■eqaent  npon  the  over-production  of  gixxls  atiending  the  re-action  from  the 
Earopean  revolutions,  and  uur  market  for  the  export  of  breadstuOs  has  been 
maintained  in  the  face  of  the  low  prices  consequent  npon  the  re-action  of  the 
famine  prkea.  The  exports  of  breadsta9«  from  the  United  States  to  Qreat 
firitain  have  been  from  September  1  to  Jnne  18 — in  foor  years — as  foUow  : 


ISIS 3,(»6.053 83,471 315.139 UiSli4 

18« 6,TSI,5I4 61.034 956,419 726.979 

IBM 4,316,145 5,703 430,339 307,667 

1851 1,567,096 4,277 944,176 1,018,672 

Itwill  be  observed  that,  although  the  prices  in  England  have  this  year  been 
lower,  yet  the  qnantilics  sent  thither  have  very  much  increased — that  U  to  say, 
the  English  average  price  of  wheat  has  been,  since  January  this  year,  37s.  lOd. ' 
last  year  it  was  39s.,  or  Is.  lOd  higber ;  yet  the  United  States  has  sent  thither 
5,500,000  bushelawhent  againstonly  1, 800,000  last  year  at  the  higher  price. 
If  DOW,  with  ample  means  of  tranaportatioQ,  the  prices  in  weBtern  Europe  have 
been  at  their  ninimum,  the  future  promisas  very  large  markets  for  the  prodnce 
nf  OUT  farmers. 

And  the  English  dates,  down  to  the  middle  of  June,  produced  very  active 
shipments  of  breadBtniTs  from  Now- York,  with  advancing  freights.  The  re- 
tarns  of  the  shipments  of  gold,  breadstuffs  and  cotton,  of  wbtcb  the  price,  after  a 
ronaiderable  fall,  shows  signs  of  again  rising,  will  continue  to  act  favorably  npon 
the  government  finances. 

When  the  subject  of  the  government  finances  is  under  discnasioD,  it  is  nsefnl 
to  recnr  frequently  to  the  views  and  facts  furnished  by  those  who  have  been  in 
charge  of  that  department,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  distingaiah  between  the 
designs  of  party  and  the  encnciation  of  logical  deductions  from  the  operation  of 
■nand  principles.  Thus  the  party  which  succeeded  the  brilliant  administration 
of  Mr.  Polk  attempted  undisguisedly  to  swell  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment in  every  possible  way,  in  order  to  afford  a  pretext  for  exacting  more  taxes 
from  the  labor  of  the  country,  thus  enhancing  the  patronape  of  the  government, 
not  only  through  the  expenditure,  bat  by  means  of  the  interests  which  shared 
with  the  government  the  tribute  exacted  from  labor.  That  ia  to  any,  if  the 
nsnal  estimate  is  correct,  that  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  goods  consumed  in  the 
country  are  imported,  and  that  the  price  of  all  is  raised  to  the  consumer  for  the 
protecbon  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  proportion  of  the  tariSi  then  for  every 
ddlar  of  customs  which  the  government  receives,  the  manufiicturing  iateresta 
which  it  protects  receive  $9  from  the  connumers.  Hence  the  940,000,000, 
which  the  government  drew  from  cnstoms  in  1850,  was  the  means  of  taking 
from  labor  (360,000,000  to  swell  the  profits  of  capital ;  and  the  result  of  ench 
iii}natice  ia  manifest  in  England,  where,  after  IfiO  years  of  pniteetiaD,  the  panper 
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condition  of  the  laboring  milliona  aflbrds  bo  awful  a  contrast  to  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  few,  as  to  extort  a  cry  of  horror  from  tboae  who,  on  occasion  of  th« 
World's  Fair,  visited  England  for  the  Grst  time.  Most  truly  did  Mr.  Walksr, 
in  his  repOTt  for  1848,  Hate,  (page  T) — "  The  adoption  of  high  tariffs  is  a  war 
upon  labor,"  recognizing  the  tme  principles  of  national  prosperity.  He  stated,' 
(page  3 !) 

"lliia  statement  shows  a  balance  in  the  trcBBary  on  the  30th  June,  1619,  of 
$3,663,694  ;  and  a  balance  in  the  LreatuTy  on  Ike  30tli  June,  1850,  of  $5,040,- 
542." 

In  the  following  year  came  Mr.  Meredith,  with  his  large  espenditnres  end 
projected  bans ;  and  in  his  report  for  1849  be  states,  (page  6  :) 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  etlimated  a  deficit  on  the  Itt  July  next  o( 
tG,S38,12I,  and  on  the  Ist  July,  1951,  of  $  1 0,547. U92— making,  in  the  whole, 
an  estimated  deficit  of  $16,375,214  to  be  provided  for,  ariungfrom  the  expenses 
of  the  war  and  treaty  with  Mexico." 

Last  year  came  Mr.  Corwin,  with  hie  schemes  and  queries.  He  informa  na 
that  the  bolance  in  the  treasary,  July,  1850,  was  $6,604,544,  falsifying  Hr. 
Walker,  and  showing  a  difference  of  over  twelve  inilhons  from  Mr.  Meredith's 
estimate.  He  estimates  the  cnsloma  duties  for  the  year  1B51  at  $45,000,000, 
and  the  money  on  hand  July  1,  JB51,  at  $45B,996.  We  now  come  to  the  ac- 
tual cysioms  far  the  eleven  months  of  the  year  elapsed,  and  the  amount  of 
money  on  hand,  as  lollowa  : 


Mj  to  Jam.  CuIOBi.  C«k  ll  imnrr- 

I8SD. |36,fil8,«0 .*....  |8,9ll9,388' 

18S1 44,349,U63 14,259,274 

iBcrease 7,730,573 5,289,892 

This  is  an  average  amount  of  customs  equal  to  $4,400,000  per  month,  a  coa- 
ttnnance  of  which  for  June  wonid  give  nearly  $49,000,000  aa  the  cnsiama  reT»- 

Due  for  the  year,  leavine  ■  I'rge  balance  in  the  treasury,  and  enabling  the  Sec~ 
retary  to  issue  his  notice  for  paying  off  on  the  9th  August  next  the  five  per  cent, 
stock  of  1846,  which  was  issued  in  payment  of  the  four  and  tive  instalments  of 
the  old  Mexican  claims,  due  in  April,  1844.  The  amount  is  $303,573.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  loan  of  $16,000,000  to  meet  a  deficient  revenue,  the  old  loans  are 
paid  off  as  they  fall  due  to  the  extent — including  the  Mexican  indemnity  and 
claims,  and  that  payable  in  August — of  nearly  $7,000,000,  leaving  a  large  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury.  This  is  a  result  that  must  >'  puzzle  that  PhiladelpHia' 
lawyer." 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  men  who  are  so  shrewd  abnnt  selling  out  their 
own  claims  npon  the  treasary  at  good  round  sums,  making  snch  good  bargaina 
«tU  of  the  treasury,  shonld  be  so  very  blnndering  about  making  bargains /or  the 
treasury.  Onr  friend,  Mr.  Corwin,  estimated  (page  21)  that  the  California 
mines  would  yield  fifty  millions  per  anunm,  and  that  out  of  that  we  might  he 
able  to  export  annually  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions,  which,  added  to  one  hundred 
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knd  G[ly-two  TnillioDB  of  other  prodncta — which  be  aseomed  ae  the  maiiiiiinin 
export — would  make  one  hundred  aod  sixty'live  milliant.     He  then  says : 

"  If  the  present  rate  of  datiea  be  applied  to  that  amount,  we  ahoald  receivtt 
from  the  customs  only  (37,950.000,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  retjuired  furtfae 
present  sod  succeeding  years,  would  fall  shorl  of  the  estimates  for  the  carr«nt 
year  by  a  fraction  over  seven  millions." 

Ho  does  not  quite  ask  hr  a  new  loan,  but  wants  to  increase  the  taxes  to  as 
to  make  consnmers  of  goods  pay  more  into  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  Oa]- 
phia  claims,  and  al»o  into  the  pockets  of  the  corporate  millionaitee. 

If  the  Cajiforoia  mines  yield  tifty  milUoae  pec  annam,  why  may  it  not  all  bt 
exported  after  the  chaonels  of  circulation  are  full  ?  After  we  have  got  enongb 
to  circulate,  the  remainder  has  no  value,  except  in  the  exchange  for  coDSomable 
Vtiolea — QDless  Mr.  Corwin  wants  to  pave  the  streets  with  it. 

The  imports  for  the  present  year  of  dutiable  goods  will  be  very  nearly  two 
hundred  millions,  and  the  rates  of  exchange  show,  independent  of  collateral  and 
auomaloUB  causes,  no  adverse  balance ;  that  is  to  say,  they  remain  Tery  nearly 
Ae  actual  par,  and  money  rather  increases  ia  abundanca  at  alt  the  commercial 

In  a  country  like  ours,  of  great  nataral  wealth,  generally  distribated  among 
U  enterprising  people,  a  great  deal  of  mcmey  may  be  extracted  from  them  by 
high  rates  of  taxation ;  bat  those  rates  of  taxation  will  depress  the  general  trade, 
and  make  the  products  of  iodastry  less  productive,  while  they  enhance  the  pro- 
portion of  wealth  which  the  protected  capital  draws  from  the  producing  many. 
In  extracting  a  revenue  from  consumers  through  the  agency  of  indirect  taxes, 
the  object  should  he  to  raise  it  from  as  large  an  amount  of  trade  aa  possible. 
Tfans  we  may  compare  the  year  1831,  or  "twenty  years  ago,"  with  theofBcial 
retnras  for  1861),  and  the  estimates  for  1851  :— 

DoBHtla  DaiiiUt  nan-  DM— 

eiporu.  imponi.  »™m— .  |»ret 

IS3I $61,377.057 #39,734.499 $36,590.118 401 

I8S0 136.946.913 155.4S7.936 39,660.686 35) 

ISSl 170,000,000 192.000,000 48,000,000 35 

The  export  value  is  that  of  the  tnvoicea  cleared  at  the  cnstom-house  here  ; 
the  import  value  is  that  of  the  foreign  cost.  Now  36,000,000  of  dollars  extract- 
ed in  1831  from  12,000,000  of  eotds,  who  sold  only  $61,000,000  of  produce,  was 
a  far  heavier  burden  than  $39,000,000  extracted  from  33,000,000  of  souls,  who 
sold  $137,000,000  in  1850:  that  is  to  say,  in  1830  the  export*  of  the  country 
were  $5  per  head,  and  the  tax  $3  per  head — diflerence  $2.  In  1850  the  exports 
were  $6  per  head,  and  the  tax  $  1  75— diBerence  in  favor  of  producer,  $4  25. 
Bnt  this  is  a  small  pan  of  the  matter.  If  the  duty  imposed  for  the  protection 
of  manufacturers  has  the  effect  they  desire,  and  compels  the  consmners  to  pay 
at  much  more  for  the  home  articles  as  the  amountof  the  duty  imposed  nponth« 
eompeting  foreign  one,  and  the  proportion  of  these  latter  is  admitted  to  be  one> 
tlurd  of  the  whole  consumption,  although  the  census  of  1840  should  be  only 
one-fifth,  then  the  tribate  paid  by  productive  industry  to  manufacturing  capital 
afaounted  in  that  year  to  $73,192,236.     The  accoant  stands,  then,  thus — 1831: 
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Import! |It9,734H9B 401 $.1B,.W6.113 

Homesooill 179.«B.i»8 40| 73.192.338 

Totil |a69«03,487 |109,788.354 

Now  the  tribute  to  mtnnfkctiirers  enil  the  tax  of  the  goTemmeDt  amount  to 
(109,786,354.  Ths  rate  of  daty  waa  then  redaced  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  im- 
ports have  doubled.     The  accoont,  then,  stands  tfansi — 1851  ; 

Daty,  ma.  AmoanL 

Inporti $199.000,090 85 #48  000.000 

UumB  goods 300,000,000 25 60  000,000 

Total $393,000,000 #98,000,000 

Thus  the  goTerntnent  gets  twelve  miUions  more  money,  and  [he  people  pay 
nearly  ivelw  miUion*  leu,  at  the  same  time  they  export  three  limei  as  much  pro- 
duce. If  the  profit  on  duty-one  railliooa  exports  is  estimated  at  twelve  mil- 
lions, that  on  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  may  be  put  at  thirty-five  mil- 
lions. Thus  they  make  twenty-three  millions  more  profit,  and  pay  twelve 
millions  less  tribute — making  thirty-five  millioiu — while  tbo  government  gfts 
twelve  millions  more  revenae.  It  is  thas  that  comparative  freedom  of  trade 
counteracts  that  tendency  of  capital  to  accamnlate  in  a  few  hands  at  tbe  es- 
peose  of  the  many,  which,  during  ISO  yean  of  protectioain  England,  prodnced 
that  state  of  things  that  strikes  the  stranger  with  horror  when  he  visits  their 
cities  for  the  first  time :  Under  a  diminished  tsrifi^  the  disparity  in  the  prices 
between  foreign  and  home  productions  is  less,  and  the  tribute  thus  levied  by 
law  upon  consumers  for  the  benefit  uf  capital  is  less.  Tbe  profits  of  agricnltD- 
ral  producers  by  meaas  of  larger  sales  are  greater,  and  the  expense  of  encour- 
aging manufactures  is  less;  consequently,  labor  retains  to  itself  a  larger  portion 
of  what  it  has  itself  prnluced.  Capital  complains  because  it  accumulates  less 
rapidly  ;  but  the  silent  prosperity  of  the  many  manifests  itself  in  general  con- 
tent. The  financial  evils  attributed  to  the  operation  of  low  taritls,  belong  es- 
dnsively  to  the  credit  sysltm,  operated  upon  by  high  tarifis.  The  high  larifis 
of  1838,  by  checking  importatbos,  produced  an  unnatural  state  of  the  exchanges, 
on  which  the  bank-paper  system  expanded  rapidly  nndar  the  spur  of  the  politi- 
cal struggles  of  the  late  national  bank,  cannng  prices  to  rise  on  a  paper  basis, 
encouraging  imports,  end  discouraging  exptorts.  This  cennot  now  happen. 
The  admirable  independent  treasury  system  preserves  that  specie  test  of 
prices  which  neither  permits  of  an  unnatnral  elevation  in  the  value  of  imported 
goods,  nor  prevents  an  excess  of  produce  from  finding  such  a  level  as  stimulate* 
exports  until  the  surplus  is  sold. 
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GOSSIP  BT  DUDLEY  PERKINS,  LL.D. 

Wii,T.lilt  HowiTT  ii  a  pIsBMnt  book-maker.  Witbnnt  any  oHgianlit;,  depth  of  klsa, 
oc  other  prominent  or  pecaliar  feature,  be  ia  a  racj  colleclor  and  anaoger  ;  ■.  well- 
atored  goaaip,  a  mbsr  indiutrioaa  reader,  an  admimble  road-aide  talker,  with  a  mao- 
ner  campreheiuiTe,  Boning,  heertj,  aometimea  nob  ia  illDatration,  and  alna;i  genUll; 
agodiiic.  Leigb  Hunt  haa  a  happy  Teia  o(  egotiam — Howitt'a,  wfaila  il  i*  leaa  hapf  5' 
ia  more  islr-imporlant.  The  latter  tajt  ihinga  more  with  Qosker  atnngtb  than  ap>- 
oarean  poltab ;  while  Lamartiae'a  egotism  ia  equallj  poliahed  and  obtruiive. 

Ia  the  aame  reapect  aa  Mr.  GllGUim  is  a  literary  portrait  painter,  Mr.  Honitt  ia  a 
literarj  landscape  gardooer — in  some  instance!  a  tandicBpe  paiiUer.  And  he  dott 
paint  a  laodacape  In  words — ita  clnatering  foliage,  rich  and  heavj,  when  the  aummer  i* 
gliding  into  antamn;  ita  genial  Ay  tinged  with  a  warm  glow,  like  a  half  conacioas 
beaaty  in  the  preaence  of  bar  admirer ;  the  brown  hilla  floating  in  a  anttry  pnrpto  lapor, 
like  rich  gnpea  in  a  cup  of  wine;  or  Wordaworth's  matter-of-fact  aarrouuded  with 
Oaleridge'a  tboagbta.  The  ■trsainlet  in  the  foregroand  whimpering  along  the  edgea, 
and  laaghiog  over  the  atonea  and  pebhiea  like  yonagitera  gamboling  at  Isap-frog — and 
the  diatant  homeateod,  with  abining  gable  in  jodiciona  relief,  and  the  blue  amako  raell- 
ing  off  iato  the  limber  aob  (reei  and  aheltering  elms  behind — auch  a  landscape  can  be 
paint  with  almost  the  ricbneas  of  color  and  coodoDasd  variety  of  a  WiUon,  while  bia 
farm-yard,  and  coantt;  lada  and  laaaea.  with  their  jeUow  hair,  laughing  eyea,  and  roiy 
chocka,  remiod  one  ol  GaiDaboroDgh  and  Morlaad.  After  he  baa  preaeated  you  with 
the  taut  cnim^U  of  hia  laodacape,  he  takea  yon  tbrongb  every  green  laae,  ihroogb  bis 
every  favorite  copae,  down  by  the  hedge  aide,  and  ap  the  maantalD,  to  tell  you  of  the 
primrose,  and  the  sweet  briar,  and  the  woodbine,  and  the  forgst-me-uotc,  and  blue  bella, 
or  the  honeyanckle,  blue  campannlo,  white  oonvolvalua,  or  the  orange  berriaa  of  the 
mountain  adi.  Ha  brings  you  to  listen  to  the  first  coo  of  the  ring-dove  in  March,  or 
the  flying  twitter  of  the  swallow  in  August — to  took  at  the  tawny-breasted  king- 
fisher flitting  along  the  river  tmik  ia  Hay,  or  the  welcome  red-breast  in  December, 

When  we  had  finished  glantdng  thraagh  hia  laat  work,  "  The  Oonutry  Year  Book,'' 
and  while  yet  the  pictarea  of  favorite  spots  la  JUt  connlry  were  in  onr  "  mind's  eye," 
and  while  we  grew  young  again  thinking  over  early  days  and  acenea  in  our  ana,  we 
relit  oar  pipe  and  amoked  omrselfinloaforgetfulueu  of  the  present,  and  the  winds  that 
■hook  our  brown  carls  at  aghteeo,  fanned  our  forehead  again,  and  the  burly  echoes 
that  auawered  oar  hollooa  through  the  glen,  awoke  on  the  tympanum  of  the  mountain 
Bolitade  aa  fresh  and  vigorous  aa  ever. 

Wa  were  young  again — amaaly  likeness  of  oor  boy,  D.  P.,  junior,  who  sits  yonder  by 
the  stove,  bo»y  in  delight  over  "  Gullivef's  Travaia,"  and  wondering  why  his  school 
geography  does  not  aay  something  of  the  kingdoms  of  LilTiput  and  Brobdignog,  for  be  baa 
in  vain  songbl  oat  their  whereabouts.  Well,  we  were,  say,  an  eighteen  years'  like 
oera  to  him,  and  we  dwell  on  one  of  th*  biU-sidea  of  a  glorioua  valley,  A  wild  river, 
hiaaing  and  sparkling  like  freah  ehampaigne,  woand  through  its  centre,  and  from  which 
at  either  nde  the  land  rose,  first  in  sloping  table  landa,  and  then  in  rongb  and  barren 
grandeur.  A  green  and  yellow  verdore  plaided  ita  way  nearly  hslf-way  up  several  of 
the  hilla  an>nt>d— one  or  tnro  were  green  to  the  summit  at  atalad  seasous,  while  others, 
t  he  lofUest,  rnae  rongh,  brown  and  gloomy  into  the  very  sky.  OH  have  we  watched 
the  sun  dying  off  behind  the  western  bills,  and  bronzing  the  aummit  of  the  taUer  una* 
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with  iha  hiio  of  the  red  nmi,  or  in  naliTO  monntnioeBr ;  md  in  the  iEorntn(t,  wo  hare 
oirieD  thoDghtoflbefairriicear  Deidemaiia  raclining  oa  ihe  brown  ihnalder  of  iba  MocH- 
O^ello,  ai  the  baaatiful  cloadi,  olear  u  pcircelaiu,  dimpled  their  fullDeM  reeting  on 
Ihe  mountain's  breHit.  Up  llirooeh  the  valley,  hd  occaaionEl  clnmp  nf  trees  denoted 
where  the  tiller  or  the  toil  pitched  hia  clmp,  and,  enjirfing  hii  health  and  moantain  air, 
'fell  a»  bappj  Id  hia  cabin  aa  irit  nai  the  atatelieatcil^  palace.  We  Tell  mach  happier; 
and  the  humble  farmer  would  feel  so  loo,  had  !ie  our  hitler  experience^  Here  in  oar 
moaulaiu  lolilnde  have  we  studied  Millon— here  bare  we  ranged  the  armiaa  of  Para- 
dise and  perdition,  and  viewed  iha  war  for  eleroBl  lire.  Here  have  we  almoat  wor- 
shipped Lncifer  for  bis  daring  and  ambition.  Yon  know,  lainlly  reader,  youth  ii  ani- 
biuoQi  and  daring,  and  it  was  less  our  fault  than  Milton's.  We  loved  Eve  then — rash 
yoQIh — and  if  sh  >  bed  offered,  would  have  eaten  aa  manj  apples  u  it  it  recorded  gave 
8wm  the  iltuesa  from  which  he  never  recovered.  We  don't  mean  to  say  that  be 
meana  would  bave  effected  the  end  any  way  the  more  particnlar,  for  in  both  inslaoces, 
that  of  Swirt'a  buketrnl.  and  Adam's  tingle  one,  ibe  eatiug  waa  irreparable  :  bnc  wa 
mean  lo  say,  a  bushel  of  pippins  should  never  bave  meaaared  our  paatinn  for  the  first 
woman.  The  "  ain  of  onrGrst  pareuta"  is  a  slanding  ihetne  for  popular  wail,  but  Dud- 
ley Perkins  doubta  very  mnch,  ifonr  lait  parents  were  in  Eden,  that  any  aerioua  altera- 
tion would  have  to  be  mnde  in  theboekofGeueaia. 

Hero,  in  this  valley  home  nftbe  Mrniog  point  ofoorlifo.bave  wo  lived  in  tbeglorioni 
alr-GBStlea  of  imagination— in  fabrics  Miltonic,  Danteaqne.  ByTonic,  till  it  became  almost 
atraosition  to  some  purgatorial  world,  when  we  had  to  enter  Into  the  atril'ei,  turmoil 
and  unhealthy  prose  of  what  is  termed  civilized  life.  Cruel,  heartloas  existence  t  And 
there  was  one,  feir  reader,  who  dwell  [in  my  ffirial  palace-honsss,  who  looked  on  iho 
wild  hrocken  throngh  the  eyes  of  a  poetess,  and  gave  a  dreamy  reality  lo  the  manaiona 
weeonjoiutly  raiaed  for  the  aheltar  of  onrJove.  Who  worabip  ed  nature  with  me  tilt 
her  heart  was  ai  aimple  and  an  grand  as  heaven's  prnductlona  ever  ore.  Wbu,  when  sbe 
wished  lo  view  herself,  looked  at  me,  for  I  reflected  her— and  In  her  alone  1  saw  myaelf. 
The  sams-naas  which  bent  not  beneath  her  feet  In  its  eagerness  to  touch  it  at  she  irip- 
pod  along,  kissed  mine,  for  that  1  followed  her  ai  much  as  to  wbitper,  "  God  speed." 
And  I  always  Thought  the  rough  hrcezo  coining  US'  the  mcaotalna  was  a  meaaenger  of 
love,  when  he  twined  her  raven  trewet  and  my  brown  locks  as  I  sheltered  her  Irom  hi* 
kisa,  or  lifted  her  over  snmn  mimic  cuacnde  or  ambilinna  bramble.  Thoae  were  the 
"  Paul  and  Vtrjtinia"  days  of  our  enitti-nce.  How  fair  the  was,  bow  graceful !  Perkins 
dare  not  taak  hia  heart  to  describe  her  at  this  far  date,  wlien  bia  bead  it  gray  onto 
whiteneas,  and  bia  limbe  nnsteady.  He  has  already  thought  Ino  moch  on  auch  a  tender 
subject,  and  muat  take  refuge  in  the  world  of  worda.  Like  moat  unfbrtUDale  men,  that 
which  harastea  hia  feelings  most  he  loves  lo  dwell  npnn.  But  mirtb  can  divert,  though 
it  i:anoot  annihilate  :  and  Dudley  i'erkins,  LL.U,  has  for  bit  miiKotho  Italian  proverb:— • 
"  A  hundred  years  of  melancholy  will  not  pay  a  fanhing  of  debt."  Bxperienlia  docel. 
It  iaa  good  one,  Dnder  tbe  bead,  "  The  Old  Lodgeof  Queen  Elizabelb,"  Howittdis- 
counes  tbua:— 

"  Away !  but  wbiiber  1  To  the  Old  Lod^e  of  Queen  Besa.  Old  liodge,  we  aalnie 
thee  for  thy  venerable  antiquity ;  but  wo  owe  tbc^  no  respect  aa  the  one-timo  resort  of 
tho  boasted  virgin  Queen  !  No  !  Wa  revere  not  the  den  of  the  aarastin— we  have 
no  worahipfor  the  baud  of  the  murderer,  whether  clad  in  r*)yal.  or  in  ragged  apparel. 
Fob  I  The  blood  of  a  queen  and  of  a  consin  is  on  the  hands  of  that  wretched  old 
woman !  Let  the  interested  courtier  doff  bis  hat,  and  Sing  bis  mantle  in  the  wny  of 
thai  ancient  bag,  and  Jezebel.  We  owe  more  respect  to  haland  manlle,  and  to  our  own 
•elf,  than  thus  to  desecrate  ihcm  !  Foh  I  She  thought  Sir  Amias  Paulett  a  dainty  fel- 
low, because  he  wonld  not  take  off  her  captive  rousiu  privity  at  her  command,  Bbe 
kepi  Sir  Balph  Badler  aa  her  royal  comiiiiision  of  murder  at  Berwick.  She  impritoned 
and  rained  poor  Secretary  Davison  at  her  acapegaat.  fur  Ihe  foul  murder  of  ber  captive 
rivaL  Shall  1  lift  my  hand  to  do  the  royal  tigress  homagel  Tbo  bloody  aiump  of  lbs 
printer  who  dared  to  print  a  pamphlet  against  her  projeated  Spanish  marriase  riaea  up 
and  warns  me.  Get  thee  behiud  me,  Satan ;  and  all  tboae  who  have  painted  ihse,  as  a 
noble  molherin  Israel." 

"  Howllt's  Book  "  ia  a  very  pleasant  una.  He  is  a  fir»l-rBte  goaaipper  ebant  th 
county,  Wlien  I  read  a  few  pages  uf  him.  I  almost  catch  the  tragmnco  Sudling  off 
Ibe  wild  thyme  and  sweet  meadow — and  hear  the  little  birds  Iwiltering  and  love- 
makuig  nboDt  Ihe  com.  It  makes  me  meluneholy — for  it  bring*  back  youth  and  joy, 
and  (  never  can  reach  those  early  days  without  passing  over  a  alygian  era— a  gloomy, 
eorafortleaa,  aolilary  moor  with  nought  to  cheer,  hut  every  thing  uid  every  Ibought  u> 
and  about  It  depreawng  and  rayleas. 
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ITALIAN  OPEEA,  CASTLE  GARDEN. 
The  principRl  operas  performed  during  tbe  moaib  have  been,  "  Lncia  dl 
Lammermoor,"  "Don  Qiovanni,"  >>  Lucrezin  Borgia,"  "La  Favorita,"  ond 
"  Marino  Faliero."  The  last  waa  ne*or  before  performad  in  New- York- 
All  mast  admit  that  it  waa  a  triumph — a  finer  opera  bai  ceTertieen  preaenled 
tothe  American  pQblic.  Marini,  as  the  Doge,  won  for  liimself  a  great  rsputs- 
tion,  making  the  part  bis  own;  Benerentano,  m  Itraele,  and  Truffi-Benedetti, 
aa  £fena,  maintain  their  popularity.  We  would  allude  more  fully  to  thii  opera, 
did  nur  apace  allow  it;  but,  as  it  is,  can  onlj  meutioa  the  tluetl  and  choi-us  at 
the  conclnsion  of  tbe  second  act,  and  the  granil  JinaU,  as  being  the  Gneat  por- 
tioQs  of  •■  Faliero."  Concerning  "Don  Qiovsnai,"  the  masieul  critics  are  waging 
war :  one  side  insista  that  Marioi's  personation  of  Leporello  baa  in  it  too  mncb 
baSbonery,  and  the  other  aide  niaintatna  a  contrary  npinion.  We  will  not 
strive  to  settle  their  quarrel,  but,  for  our  own  part,  will  say  that  the  opera, 
Marini  incladed,  gave  us  great  satisfaction.  Max  Maretzek  deserves  mach 
credit  for  hb  nntiring  efforts,  and  we  do  not  doubt  bat  that  he  will  be  amply 
rewarded. 


BROADWAY  THEATRE. 

The  principal  attraction  during  the  month  haa  been  the  grand  spectacle 

"Azael,  the  Prodigal."    It  is,  we  believe,  a  tran^ation  from  tbe  French,  and, 

aa  ita  title  indicates,  is  a  Tersion  of  Che  Prodignl  Son.  The  scenery  is  very  ele- 
gant, although  mariis  of  haste  may  easily  be  tracsd  ;  the  ballet  and  gronpingi 
were  qniie  picturesque.  Its  poetical  merits  are  beyond  wbnt  we  nsually  find  in 
apectacles.  Misa  Andertoo,  Mrs.  Abbot,  and  Mr.  Conway,  support  the  princi- 
pal cbaractera. 


NIBLO'3  GARDEN. 
Daring  mors  thin  twenty  years  Nibio's  Garden  hna  been  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  tbe  cily  of  New-Vork.  Ita  performancaa  have  always  been  of  a  high  cbaracter, 
and,  for  many  yeora,  the  establishment,  nnder  tbe  coatrol  of  Mr.  William  Nibin,  has 
held  the  first  rank  among  the  pablic  arnQsement*  of  the  metropolis.  The  able  manager 
hai  held  a  situstion  in  the  public  etteem  aimilar  to  that  occupied  phjsically  by  the 
garden.  Twenty  years  agn  it  wag  "oat  of  town,"  but  a  point  of  atiraction;  the 
dwelliiiga  o[  the  cilixens  have  gradually  passed  ii,  and  spread  apoa  Lbs  upper  portion 
of  tbe  island,  nn^  tbe  garden  is  "  down  town,"  but  a  greater  point  of  atlractlon  than 
ever.  So  it  has  been  with  the  perfomuDces ;  they  bare  always  preseated  tbe  highest 
■DHUeBent  for  the  less  bsbionable  clanes,  withont  ever  loMog  the  recognition  of  the 
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highat  fubidn.  Wbelber  Iha  RiTel  rimil;,  or  (he  Bonnete,  or  Ilarton'i  Rdminible 
company,  occap^  tho  ita^,  the  nme  brillrmit  and  crowded  auemblage  graces  (Le  beau- 
tiful buildiog  creeled  upau  lbs  >ite  of  tbat  deatrajed  \>y  EremniejeirKiuce.  During 
the  preieat  (uniiner  llio  Bacel  fumil;  mid  Bnrtun'i  coiupanj  orcumediaai  plnj  on  olter- 
nala  night*  of  each  week.  Oiibriel  Ruvel,  sfier  many  years  retiremeDt,  baa  again  ap- 
peared with  more  than  fan  wonled  tclat,  Oq  the  front  ufihe  lot  fnmierly  ticcu[Hed 
by  tba  gsiilen  eiclaiiiely,  Mr.  Miblo  baa  creeled  a  block  of  buildings,  which  luniia 
one  of  the  chief  archileclural  ornaiDeiiU  of  the  cily.  Ita  symmetry,  beknty,  aod 
geasral  appaarance,  baa  acarcely  to  equal  in  any  otber  city  of  the  Uutou. 


BRODOHAH'S  LYCEUM. 
As  ibe  city  of  New-York  sn-elli  in  anmbera  iif  reaidenta,  and  eiperipnceaan  Nnnallj 
increnaing  iuHui  of  atrangen.  nol  only  the  vaitery,  but  Ibe  style  of  amusements,  ny 
quires  multiplicltion;  and  Mr.  Drougbam,  with  much  eiiteTprite,  detecttd,  not  only 
the  waul,  bul  the  mnda  ol  meeting  it  Single-hnniteil,  and  banked  Liy  nulliiiig  but  hia 
enet^  and  popularity,  lie  purchased  a  site  aud  built  a  ibestre,  which,  from  iLe  atitrl, 
WO)  lucceBiful,  and  lin*  beeu  sioce  gaining  upon  pablic  esteem.  The  mauager  him- 
■eir,  a  molt  tucceatTnl  "playwright,"  ia  indefatigable  in  ifaa  pmduction  of  iioTuliy,  and 
baa  a  happy  mtiuner  of  working  up  the  fuiblea,  fuDies  and  fullnciea  of  the  day  into 
moat  amusing,  aatiiicat  sketchea,  which  pleaae  withotit  fatiguing,  and  iiil  without 
WOuniling.  Tbisatyle  of.thiiiga  aeemi  to  penelrata  thrnugb  the  "heavy  biiuneaa"  of 
(he  latter  nges,  and  reacb  the  olasaio  era,  wbeo  eziatiag  mea  and  maonera  were  cor> 
Tcotly  reBecled  bj  tbe  mimic  art. 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

This  mogniHiiEnt  edilioo  hna  been  increased  beyond  (ha  compaai  of  [he  original 
plan,  by  tbe  addition  of  tbe  Miacellaiieoua  Works  of  (be  great  poet.  To  ficilitale  tba 
oomplctinii  of  Shahspenre's  Works,  the  pobliihers  thought  it  advisablu  (o  issue  tbe 
Foams  in  tliree  large  Farts — each  one  containing  nbnui  Ibree  lime*  a*  much  as  the  ava- 
rage  of  tho  preceding  iiumben.  The  preaeot  Dumber,  contaiuiug  Noa.  30-40-41,  with 
■  heautiful  portrait  of  Daademona,  furms  iIib  first  of  thia  series. 

Tbe  next  number  will  contain  a  magnificent  vignette  title  page,  now  cngraTing, 
from  BQ  original  design  by  llilliuga. 

Tlio  thin),  oud  ccncluding  part,  will  contain  ■  aplendtd  engroTing  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
aa  the  tragic  mose,  from  Iha  celebrated  painting  by  3ir  Joabua  ileyuubla. 

Thr  rAttntrioit :   Oontsining  Origiiinl   Charne'eriadr-.  Fapert.   By  living  American 
AnIbDia,  llhietratnl  by   nwley,  Uiliingi,  Wallen,  Wade,  Cruome,  Klih,  and  other*. 
New-Vurk:  Loumis,  Griawuld  &  Co. 
Mr.  Gi'iewuld  haa  Inlrared  Iqiig  and  well  in  tbe  cause  uf  American  lilerature,  and 

baa.  in  ibe  general  eflcct  of  liia  work),  dune  macb  tu  conauliduta  and  Datiunaliie  it. 

This  new  work,  now  presrntoJ  to  (he  public,  we  doubt  not  will  bava  nn  imporlBD 

ioBuenceia  (be  tame  direcdon,  thereby  rtvatliug,  wa  hope,  bnUi  in  imporlaace  aod 
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dontiaD.  ill  Allteuitii  prototfpo.  The  dsugo  U  a  magniiioeat  oD*,->nd  tbe  £rtt 
number,  >n  iu  eipcntioa.  well  nutaini  Ibe  deugn.    E^cb  liviog  AniericBa   ■□tbor 

coDtribatBt  a  gem  ia  his  pecnliw-  ttyls.  It  i*  niperbty  prinlad,  id  quano  fonn,  accom- 
panied wilb  illitalratioDs  ia  the  beat  ity  1b  of  AmHican  art,  aad  labBcribsd  with  the 
fae  limilt  BDtugrapbs  of  eocb  aalbor.  Tbe  nnmbnr  ot  writer)  ii  lu'ge,  and  tbe  aagra- 
viiigs  will  reach,  for  ihe  volume,  SOO  in  naoiber,  of  wbicb  50  are  tall  page  aixe,  iu  lint. 
A  tpleodid  franllspiece,  tilte-page,  nitb  cnm  pre  be  naive  index  to  anlhon,  artista,  and 
engraven,  will  accDtnpaDj  Ibe  tSlh  niuuber,  wbicb  will  camplece  tbe  valama.  Tbe 
pries  is  (1  per  oumbar,  or  $9,  in  advance,  foe  the  volume. 

The  first  number  opeDs  appropriately ,  with  an  article,  by  Cooper,  entitled  the 
"  Lake  Gun,"  illustrated  with  exquisite  sketches  of  Seneca  Lake — a  poem  bf  Mn. 
Sigonme;  fuUowi ;  two  b;  Mia*  Gould;  one  bj  Augustine  Uuganne ;  closing  with  an- 
oiber  by  Wallace. 

The  GisLUDon  or  Shikspore's  HiaaiHca.    By  Mary  Cowden  CUarke.    Tale  V. 

Meg  Bud  Alice.     George  P.  rulunm. 

This  series  of  well-wrougbt  storJL'a  bas  reached  its  Gfth  number,  under  growuig 
popularity. 

A  School  Dictiokiei  oT  the  Latin  Language.    By  Dr.  J.  H.  Kaltscbmidt.    Blaiv- 

uhanl  &.  Lea. 

This  volame  fnrms  the  Sd,  or  Englisb-Latin  part,  of  the  Dictionary,  of  which  tfae 
Isi  part  has  already  obtained  a  wide-spread  reputation. 


Trentoh  FiLts.  PietnresqQO  and  Desi 

ciug  the  Original  Essays  of  John  SL 

George  P.  Putnam. 

This  liiile  work,  having  the  marks  of  Mr.  Willis'  editorship,  is  elegantly  printed 
and  illoitratrd  wilb  nine  engravings.  It  ia  dewiriplive  of  one  of  (be  most  lovely  spot* 
of  Western  New-York. 

PiRf  1  or  ScenpB  and  Adventures  ou  tbe  Banks  of  ibe  Amazon.    By  John  Esaias 

Warren.    G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  work,  written  in  a  very  lively  and  onecdotical  slyle.has  great  a'trac lions.  It  de- 
scribes a  oiinlry.  nlmoat  a  fairy  lend,  and  a  people  of  whom  bat  little  is  known,  com- 
paraiively,  but  which  will  yet  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  world's  his^>^y.  Tbe 
sportive  manner  of  tbe  writer  lends  a  cbarm  to  scenes  which,  although  before  described, 
derive  a  new  interest  from  the  attractive  garb  in  which  they  <ve  now  clothed. 


s  and  Carder's  Guide;  A  Practical 
ons  and  speed  of  Machinery,  drsoght 
twist  calculalioDB,  elc,  wiih  Notices  of  Heeent  Jmprovemenla,  4c.  &c.  Com* 
1  from  IbB  Papers  of  tbe  late  Eoburt  H.  Baird.     A.    Hart,  late  Carey  &  Hart, 


A  practical  treatise  on  cotton  spinning,  requiring  only  iti 
Lke  this,  10  make  it  eagerly  sought  fur.  That  we  are  the  sole  resoarce,  trom  which 
the  spinners  of  ihe  wurtd  look  fur  supplies  of  the  mw  material,  is  known;  that  we 
sbiiU  soon  become  the  sole  source  of  supply  fur  cotton  cloth,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  by 
means  ot  ench  inrarmatinn,  as  is  conliined  in  this  little  cheap  volume,  that  tbe  public 
become  iatereeted  and  instructed  in  that  important  branch  of  iudnstcy. 
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CiLEB  FtiLD.  A  Tale  of  the  Farilans.    B;  the  anlbor  of  "  MarkUud,"  Ao.    Hanwr 

Brolben. 

This  I'liila  itoiy,  at  the  timea  of  Cromwell,  U  uf  mach  iolerait,  notirithitaiidiiig  tlwt 
it  travel!  over  an  od-beaten  pnlh. 


Tbe  bigh  repnlation  which  "  Ike  Marvel"  has  acquired  sinca  the  pabllcation  of  the 
firal  edition  of  these  akelchet,  hss  mode  a  new  edition  desirable.  Tbe  "  Lorgnelte" 
and  the  "  Haveriei  of  a  Bachelor,"  the  taller  more  purlicularly,  have  won  their  may  to 
the  public  admiration,  and,  in  many  esses,  avtokened  an  eolbuiiaam  beyond  ihat  which 
moat  new  books  inspire,  and  thereby  produced  a  demand  for  more  of  the  author's  pro- 
ductiona.  Tbe  now  edition  ia  beautifully  printed,  uniform  with  the  other  works  of 
Marvel,  pubiiabed  by  Scribner. 


The  Moulder's  AKD  Founder's  racKiT  Guide  ;  A  Treatise  on  Moulding  and  FouDd- 
ing  in  Green  Sand,  Dry  Sand,  &c.  Slb.     By  Fred.  Overman,  Mining  Kugiueer.    A. 
Hart,  lata  Carey  and  Harl. 
It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  we  hail  tbeae  little  practical  worki,  on  the  diSerent 

branches  of  the  great  buiiness  of  life.     Anything  that  diSuaea  useful  and  practical  in- 

fbrmatioD  amoDg  the  people  at  large,  ia  a  benefaction  to  society,  and  these  work*  of 

Mr.  Overman  are  peculiarly  of  Ibis  class. 


MoniRN  HrsTORT,  Irom  (he  coming  of  Christ  and  the  change  of  the  Roman  Republic 
into  an  Empire,  lo  iho  year  of  our  I*ni  1 850.  By  Peter  Fredel,  D.  D.,  Profeaaor 
oi  HiatoryinBU  Mary's  College,  Baltimore.  John  MurpLy  &  Co.,  Balumore. 
The  great  learoing  and  ability  of  Dr.  Fredet  are  coos  [lie  uoua'.y  manifest  in  chia  work, 
which  coDlalni  a  very  coociae,  yet  clear  and  barmonious  biiloiy  of  hamaii  progreaa 
dnriug  eighteen  ceuluries  and  a  half.  Tbe  matter  is  admirably  arranged,  chronologi- 
cally, and  with  every  facility  for  dates  and  reference,  making  it  valuable  as  a  book  of 
easy  reference.  1 1  has  also  tbe  merit  ol  taking  a  catholic  view  of  hiatoricat  events,  and 
in  ao  br  frees  tbe  narrative  from  that  singularly  malignant  prpjndice  which  pervades 
English  Protestant  hiatoriea,  and  which  are  the  reanll  cf  the  political  strife  of  tbe  I7th  cen- 
tury. The  degree,  in  which  the  animoailies  against  Cntholics,  growing  on' of  Ihe  miacon* 
duct  of  Jamea  11.,  boa  been  prolong^  in  tbe  Naw-Euglaad  Stalea,  is  scarcely  credible. 
Allhongh  Catholicism  has  never  existed  there,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  tha 
parade  uf  an  rSgf,  with  hoofs  and  boms,  and  called  ibe  Pope,  has  been  discontinued. 
It  was  ane  of  the  many  modes  adopted  by  pallticiaus,  to  prejudice  the  maiaea,  that 
was  coulinued  lung  after  Che  import  had  been  forgotteu.  It  is  now  time  that  biatory, 
■t  leest, should  be  purged  from  the  miarepreaentBtionsof  both  aects;  but  GtbboDS  ara 
not  fonnd  in  every  age. 


Tha  poetry  of  Wordsworth  has  found  many  icalona  aduiirera  on  this  aids  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Memoin  now  publialied  by  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed  &.  Fields,  and  lo  ably 
edited  by  Profeaaor  Beed,  will  be  lo  them  a  welcome  pablication.  The  clearheaded 
and  earnest  manner  in  tvhich,  like  a  true-hearted  metaphysician,  Wordaworth  waa 
wont  to  preaent  the  true,  won  <br  him  oo  tbia  jide  of  the  Atlantic,  a  belter  apprecia- 
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1,  than  ff  be  Irad  brnm  ondowod  with  mi>rs  of  the  Era  of  pturron.  The  TjcqUj  of 
B  aeeineU  (o  be  that  <shich  be  most  liked  to  exercite;  The  prsMnt  Memoir*  de- 
[>p  more  full;  thcne  cirmmtlaiiceB  of  ths  poi'l'i  life,  which  be  lo  fall/  brought  into 
iew  ia  the  Prelude,  and  are  replete  with  inlereat 


pBOMinteiia  BonRD,  and  olhrr  Poems;  inclaHiiig  Souneti  from  iha  Porta^eM.  Cua 

GiiiiJi  Window*,  etc.     B?  Elizabeth  Barret  Bniwaiag.    New-York:  C.  S.  Frauci* 

&  Co.,  3S3  Broadway. 

We  echo  but  the  genermi  lealimeDt,  in  aaying  (hnt  Mn.  Browniog  u  the  molt  accam- 
plighail  poeticat  writer  of  the  prtnent  dnj  among  lad/  aulhon.  There  ii  in  her 
poelry  freshnoaa  and  vigor,  breadih  of  iutelleci,  and  purity  of  eipreuion;— a  com- 
binallon  acldom  met  with  in  tnodern  poenu.  "  Cam  Guidi  Window*"  ii  tbe  prii^cipal 
poem  in  tbe  present  Toliime  ;  it  ia  a  narralire  of  late  reTolutiouary  movemeuia  ia 
Floranca,  aa  observed  from  Gasa  Guidi  Wiadowi,  iuleraparsed  wilb  reflectioni  suggest- 
ed bj  passing  eveats.  It  conlaius  many  pauages  of  great  beauty,  aad  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest,  aa  unrll  a*  tbe  latest  prodactioD,  of  Mrs.  Drowniuy's  pen.  The  sounels  frum 
the  FurluRoesa  are  new  to  ns  ;  we  were  moat  pleased  wilU  the  Eflh  and  siilb,  tbuugh, 
indeed,  the  poorest  of  ihe  entire  number  ia  far  nbcve  the  geoerally  so-callad  sounota. 

Tbe  voluuu)  ia  iisoed  in  tbe  utanltf  aeat  nod  olegaot  alyle  of  Messrs.  Francis  &  Co.'t 
pablicBiioni. 

Cosmos  !  A  BkeTch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Univerio.  By  Aleiander  Von 
Humi>aldt.  Tmoslaiad  fniin  the  German.  By  B.  0.  Ottd.  Vol.  III.  Harper 
Brothers. 

Tba  third  volnme  of  this  great  work  of  Hnmboldtbss  mads  its  appearancv,  from  tba 
press  of  Messrs.  Harpers,  well  translated,  and  primed  in  tbe  osaal  admiralilH  style  of 
that  huosa>    Such  a  work,  from  such  ■  maiii  re^nires  but  annomicamant. 

Bin-i  OR  TBI  SdowBiRD.  A  Taleof  Bea!  Life.    By  Caroline  Lee  Henli,  ontborof 

Uodu,  Sio.     A.  Hurt,  lute  Carey  &.  Ujrt.  PLjilodelpliia. 

A  well  printed  and  iutereatiug  story,  whiuh  well  anstaioa  the  repnlation  of  the  att- 
tbores*. 


LtOoDRWEB  DBS  Gtats-Dmis— [Tlifl  [Imied  States  Oonriai.]    Offlce  73  Franklin- 

alreei,  uear  Broadway,  New.Yoric. 

Thia  French  nawipaper  is  now  iasned  daily.  Tonns  of  tbe  daily,  (3  00.  Tbe  Conr- 
rierdes  Etal*.Uiiii  gives  now.  iu  full,  the  Trinl  of  H.  de  Bocaiuie  mid  Wife,  which  U 
going  uu  in  Belgium,  and  crealing  an  BTtrnoi'diiiury 

A  few  copies □[  the  nonibeci  cootaining  iba  n 
cents  a  namber. 

The  complele  report  will  also  appear  in  the  weekly  edilion  of  the  Conrrier  de« 
Btats-Uiiia,  the  first  number  of  wliicb  will  be  issued  Salnrday,  28tli  this  mouth. 

Trnns  of  the  weekly,  |3  00  a  year.  Siugla  copies.aix  cent*.  Aliberal  diaeoimt  to 
Ctnba,AgeDlaand  Publisbeta. 
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Ill 
UNITED  STATES  MAaAZINE, 

AND 

DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 

TOL  Xin.  AnoDST,  18S1.  BO.  clTm 

SOTPRAGE-PKANCE  AND  AMERICA. 

Thje  principlo  of  univeraal  anffrage,  as  adopted  in  the  United  States,  was 
the  unreetrained  exercise  of  that  right  on  the  part  of  all  white  male 
dozens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  the  riAt  was  forfeited  by  some 
violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Thus,  the  white  males  of 
age  constituted  the  political  nation  ;  and  these,  according  to  the  several 
enumerations,  state  and  federal,  number  pretty  uniformly  about  me-foiuth 
part  of  the  whole  people,  and  these  again  are  divided  pretty  equally  into 
two  parties,  which  alternately  triumph  ;  faence,  about  one-eighth  part  of 
the  whole  number  of  aoula  would  govern  the  nation,  or,  at  least,  would 
appoint  the  ofiicers  who  ahould  carry  on  the  government,  if  the  principle 
was  fully  carried  out.  Through  the  operation  of  various  state  laws,  how- 
ever, restraints  are  imposed  which  still  further  reduce  the  number  of  legal 
voters,  and  render  the  governing  minority  of  the  whole  people  still  more 
marked.  Thus,  of  the  New  England  states,  Rhode  Island  had,  in  1840,  at 
the  date  of  the  census,  a  property  qualification  for  voters;  while  in  New 
Hampshire,  as  an  instance,  no  restraint  but  those  growing  out  of  crimes 
were  imposed  upon  the  right  of  suSrage.  If  we  compare  these  two  states  by 
taking  the  number  of  white  males  over  the  age  of  twenty-one,  according 
to  the  United  States  census,  and  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  presi- 
dential election  of  that  year,  when  probably  the  strongest  vote  was  brought 
out,  we  observe  a  great  disparity,  thus : 

Ng.  or 

Ko.af  Nn.or     hiIh  onr 

Whitaualii      No.  afTotnuiuinlOarglulalOltSlvliadid 

New  HaupAire,  384,734 ..70,377 59.919 25 20 5 

Bhodebbud,       1UB,330 96;966 8,579 SS S J7 

Thus,  in  New  Hampshire,  among  100  inhabitants,  there,  were  twenty 
RCtnal  voters,  and  only  five  per  cent,  of  aged,  aicli,  incapacitated,  or  ne- 
glecting to  vote.  In  Rhode  Island,  out  of  100  inhabitants,  twenty-five 
were  free  white  males,  but  only  eight  voted,  while  seventeen  were  mostly 
restricted  by  the  operation  of  the  property  qualification.  If  we  carry  out 
this  table  eo  as  to  embrace  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  in  1840,  we  ehall 
remark  singular  variations,  as  follows : 
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NuHBui  OP  FSEK  Write  Males  otkk  SI  tbam  lit  kacb  State  per  Cei 


BDS  OP  1B40~ 

-nCHBIEIl    Ol 

■  VOTBS  CAST 

AT   THE 

Premdeuti 

AL  Election. 

WITH  THE  PRi 

opoRTion  or 

Maj.es,  totebb  add  n. 

m- VOTERS. : 

TO  THE  AROVK 

1UI». 

M-lopop. 

IblMiMnM. 

Mmhb 
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In  thifl  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  25  per  100  of  population  is 
the  average  for  free  white  males  in  the  northern  and  western  states.  The 
proportion  of  white  males  in  the  newly  settled  states  b  veiy  high,  but 
owing  probably  to  the  sparse  settlement,  and  the  large  proportion  of  aliens 
in  the  country,  the  ratio  of  votes  do  not  rise.  In  the  new  southern 
states,  where  immigration  does  not  afTect  the  representative  numbers  in 
so  great  a  degree,  there  is  less  disparity  between  the  number  of  votes 
and  the  number  of  white  males,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana,  where 
the  vote  for  1640  was  under  the  old  constitution  of  that  state,  which  re- 
strained the  right  by  property  qualification.  The  recent  modification  of 
these  restraints  by  the  constitutions  recently  adopte^haa  much  increased 
the  number  of  voters.  It  results  generally,  that  in  apopulationof  14  million 
whites  in  1840,  there  were  3,638,000  free  white  males  over  twenty-one 
yearsof  age,  and  of  these  3,405,506  voted;  and  of  these,  1,300,000  decided 
elections,  and  with  them  the  policy  of  the  government :  that  is  to  say, 
the  vote  of  one  person  governed  eleven.  The  number  of  votes  cast  was 
mudi  increased  from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  tide  of  im- 
migration been  less,  or  had  the  restraints  imposed  upon  aliens  been 
more  stringent.  The  number  of  males  which  arrive  in  the  country 
by  much  exceeds  those  of  the  females,  thus  :  in  1850  there  arrived  in 
the  United  States  158,000  males  and  118,000  females,  giving  an  excess 
of  47,000  males  who  can  become  voters  in  from  three  to  five  yeara 
in  New-York,  and  vote  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  tie  Union,  whQe 
many  Americans  of  great  intellect  and  lai^  property  «an-~iiexfl£-£njoy 
that  right.     That  an  extended  and  reformed  mode  of  fraooyse  is  needed, 
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is  evident,  toA  in  some  reapeoU-the  initiative  etepa  have  been  taken  in  this 
direction.  In  many  of  the  statea  the  rights  of  the  "  unrepresented  classes" 
have,  in  the  State  Constitutional  Conventions,  received  more  attention  of 
late,  particularly  in  the  mode  of  prot«cting  them  ;  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  better  Co  go  directly  to  the  point,  and  alter  their  condition  from  the 
"  unri^resented  classes."  In  the  case  of  property,  the  relations  between 
man  and  wife  in  New-York  and  some  other  states  have  been  changed  so 
fer,  that  the  married  female  holds  absolutely  in  her  own  right  the  property 
which  oomes  to  her  through  any  other  channel  than  her  husband,  llius 
her  property  is,  betbre  the  law,  no  longer  Ai«  property.  In  this  position  it 
becomes  necessary  for  her  to  exercise  the  control  of  that  property  ;  and  a 
law  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  New- York  legislature,  giving 
married  women  the  right  to  vote  at  elections  of  officers  and  directors  in 
corporations  of  whicli  they  are  sto<ddiolders.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  married 
woman  holds  100  shares  of  bank  stock,  she  can  vote  at  tlie  election  of  o& 
ficers  and  directors.  Now,  if  the  same  woman  holds  land  and  bouses  fiirin- 
ing  a  portion  of  the  dty  corporation,  has  not  she  as  much  natural  right  to 
vote  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  who  manage  the  business  of  that  cor- 
poration, M  for  the  president  and  directors  who  manage  the  affiiire  of  die 
moneyed  corporation  in  which  she  is  oonoerned  1  This,  however,  is  apply- 
ing a  property  qualification  to  women,  and  degrading  the  intellectuality  of 
the  voter  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  Dr,  rranklin  when  tJie  property 
qualification  WB3  proposed.  Said  he:  "Suppose  a  man  owns  a  jackass 
worth  9100,  and  that  property  confers  upon  him  the  right  to  vote  :  very 
well !  he  votes,  but  ii)  the  next  year  the  death  of  the  animal  deprives  the 
man  of  the  vote  :  was  it  then  the  man  or  the  jackass  which  voted  V  It  is  ' 
not  this  ground  of  the  mere  possession  of  property,  which,  for  the  moat 
part,  she  has.  not  earned,  that  the  fem^e  influence  at  the  polls  would  be 
most  desirable-,  but  it  is  on  the  ground  of  the  moral  influence  which  the 
female  voice  would  esert  upon  the  course  of  govemmeot,  that  iJie  greatest 
good  might  be  expected.  Ilie  moral  influence  of  woman  in  the  social  state 
softening  and  punfying  the  ruder  temper  of  the  sterner  sez,  has  long  been 
admitted,  even  if  ever  doubted.  Her  perception  of  right  and  wrcng  is 
more  acute,  and  her  superior  love  of  offspring  would  form  a  most  powerful 
check  upon  that  profligacy  of  legislation,  which  has  not  only  become  eo 
disgraceful,  but  is  so  rapidly  increasing  in  magnitude,  and  which,  if  no  check 
upon  it  is  applied,  must  become  subversive  of  government  The  ques- 
tion  arises  whether,  by  enlisting  women,  by  giving  them  a  voice  in  its 
management,  in  fee  operations  of  government,  they  would  not  throw  over 
the  political  world  that  moral  restraint  which  is  so  beneficial  in  the  social 
state.  How  many  of  the  actors  in  the  rogueries  at  Albany,  during  the 
present  summer,  would  retain  their  places,  if  their  knavish  tricjts  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  female  circles  as  freely  as  the  important  question  whetJier 
skirts  should  be  long  or  short,  or  be  worn  with  pantalettes  or  without  1 — 
The  probability  is,  uat  if  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  the  political 
as  well  as  the  social  portion  of  their  ofl&prtng  were  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mothers  of  America,  by  whidi  we  do  not  mean  that  silly  and 
frivolous  portion  of  the  sei  which  supposes  that  the  welfare  of  a  nation 
and  the  destiny  of  a  race  hangs  upon  the  cut  of  a  collar,  or  the  fashion 
of  a  frock,  or  the  length  of  leggings,  that  an  immense  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence would  soon  be  felt  upon  the  course  of  politics. 

The  right  of  suSrage  has  b«en  pushed  in  the  United  States,  until  it  now 
embraces  all  male  wnitet  over  twenty-<aie  years  of  age  not  under  oonvic- 
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tion  for  crime.  The  ground  traveled  over  since  our  Saxon  anoeator*, 
incapable  of  holding  property,  walked  about  with  the  iron  oollors  upon  their 
necks,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  their  owners,  boa  beea  considerable.  Per- 
sonal freedom,  property,  political  rights,  a  voice  in  the  government,  and 
finally,  the  control  of  the  government,  have  all  BUcoessively  been  acqiured 
or  "  recovered"  by  adult  male  whites,  from  those  who  deprived  tbeta  of 
those  natural  rights.  The  position  of  woman,  until  very  recently,  has  not 
changed,  and  now  slightly  only  in  respect  of  property.  A  change  has,  how- 
ever, been  made  in  that  direction,  and  none  can  doubt  but  that  further  pro- 
gress is  at  hand. 

In  Europe,  the  emancipation  of  the  ntales  ia  more  slow  and  fluctuating 
in  its  progress.  In  France,  the  popular  will  has  been  allowed  to  manifest 
itself  only  at  times;  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  either  of  the  French  people 
or  of  their  enthusiastic  nature,  that  the  vote  is  generally  one  way.  Thus,  un- 
der the  right  of  suffrage  acknowleged  by  the  first  revolution,  the  constitution 
of  1793  was  adopted  by  1,887,918  rotes  ;  that  of  1795,  by  1,801,918,  with 
scarcely  any  opposition  ;  that  of  1797,  which  made  Bonaparte  consul  for  ten 
years,  nad  3,011,007  votes.  In  1802,  the  question  "  shall  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte be  consul  for  life  1"  was  carried  by  3,368,029  vot«s  out  of  8,557,886 
votes.  In  1804,  the  vote  electing  him  Emperor  gave  him  8,572,339  yeas, 
Bgunst  2,569  nays.  When  Engl^  bribery  and  German  valor  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  Bourbons  back  upon  France,  the  property  qualificalioa 
imposed  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  nearly  destroyed  it.  Under  Louis 
Philippe,  the  citizen  king,  further  restriction  reduced  the  nmnber  9f  votes 
to  200,000,  and  finally,  to  160,000,  for  the  whole  of  France  ;  while  the 
number  of  office-holders  was  raised  to  500,000,  dependent  CHi  the  king, 
or  nearly  three  otfioee  for  every  vote.     ■ 

The  revolution  of  February,  1848,  restored,  as  did  the  old  one,  the  right 
of  BufTrage  to  every  male  Frcuchman  of  the  ago  of  twenty-one  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1846,  the  number  of  them  in  France  is  11,026,381, 
or  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  ;  and  the  votes  for  the 
oonstituent  assembly  indicated  that  the  number  of  voters  in  each  depart- 
ment varies  less  than  two  per  cent,  from  the  proportionate  number  of 
adult  males. 

The  vote  for  Louis  Napoleon  resulted  as  follows : 

Males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 11,026,381 

Votes  for  Louis  Napojeon, 5,534,520 

"         Cavaignac  and  others, 1,914,051 

Total, 7,449,471 

This  showed  an  actual  vote  very  nearly  of  the  same  proportion  to  the 
population  of  males  as  in  the  United  States  : — that  is  to  say,  in  France,  of 
fme  hundred  persons,  twenty-one  voted  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  of  one 
hundred  white  inhabitants,  eighteen  voted  at  the  Presidential  Election  of 
1840.  At  the  election  of  1848,  there  were  cast  2,872,056— South 
Carolina  giving  no  popular  vote,  and  the  white  population  in  1850  per 
census,  loss  South  Carolina,  was  19,440,367  ;  consequently,  there  were  fi£ 
tean  votes  only  to  100  whites.    The  French  vote  was,  therefore,  very  large. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  mysterious  movements  were  observable 
around  the  palace  of  the  assembly.  The  first  legion  mounted  guard, 
in  &tigue  order,  before  the  peristyle.  The  representatives  were  discuss- 
ing a  prinUng  project.  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  asked  permission  to  mak« 
bis  report  on  the  presidential  election.     During  the  reading  of  this,  Louis 
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Bonaparte  entered  the  room,  to  reoeive  his  investure  from  the  assembly.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  and  wore  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

General  Cavaigoao  was  seated  in  the  presidential  chair.  After  the  read- 
ing of  the  report,  he  asked  to  address  the  house.  He  ascended  the  tribune, 
where  he  deposited  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  resigned  hie  powerfl, 
thanked  the  assembly  for  its  benevolence,  and  took  hb  seat  three  benchea 
below  U.  de  Lamartine. 

The  assembly  greeted  him  with  their  plaudits  of  adieu. 

Lauia  Napoleon  saceeeded  him  at  the  tribune.  M.  Marraat  read  tbe 
form  of  the  oath : 

.  "  In  the  preienee  of  Qoi,  and  before  the  French  people,  represented  by  the 
Nstioiial  Asiernbly,  I  awearto  remain  true  to  the  Dentecratk  Republic,  one  and 
iDdiTisiblD,  and  tu  falGII  all  tbs  duties  impawd  oo  me  by  the  coiUtitatioD." 

"I  swear  it,"  said  Bonaparte,  rairing  bis  band. 

A  salute  of  artillery  then  announced  to  the  people  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  oeremony. 

The  new  President  afterwards  read  a  manifesto,  in  which  the  assembly 
applauded  the  following  passages  : 

"  Wb  liBve,  representatJTe  cttizanv,  a  great  miMion  to  accomplish,  which  is, 
ts  found  a  Republic  in  the  iatarest  of  all,  and  a  just  and  firm  gorernment,  which 
diall  be  animated  with  a  aiacera  Infe  of  improTement,  without  iu  being  reac- 
tieoaiy  or  ntopian. 

"  Let  nt  be  the  men  of  the  caantry,  not  those  of  party,  and  with  Ood's  usiM- 
anee,  we  shaH,  at  least,  do  good,  if  we  cannot  accomplish  great  things." 

The  assembly  rose  at  the  criea  of  "  Long  live  the  Rspablje  !" 

Louis  Bonaparte  descended  from  the  tribune,  and  went  direct  to  General 
Cavaignao,  and  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand.  The  assembly  were 
moved  at  this  spontaneous  act,  and  applauded  him  for  it.  The  constitu- 
tion of  France,  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly,  November  4,  1848, 
and  which  Louis  Napoleon  thus  swore  to  support,  provides — 
"  Art.  S3 — Population  shall  be  the  basis  for  election. 
Art.  24— Suffrage  shall  be  direct  and  oaiTeraal. 
Aar- 35^AII  FreochaieaR|i;ed  21,  and  in  the  enjoynwet  of  their  civil 
and  political  rights,  ere  electors,  without  property  condi- 
tions of  any  kind." 
On  this  principle,  the  National  Assembly  which  adopted  the  constitution 
was  elected ;  and  on  the  10th  December  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  Pres- 
ident by  the  large  vote  enumerated.  On  the  I5th  March  following,  this 
assembly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  passed  a  law  chiefly  making  six 
months'  residence  in  the  commune  prior  to  voting,  a  condition  of  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right.  This  cut  off  1,087,185  citizens  from  the  right  of  voting.^ 
On  the  Slst  May,  1850,  the  same  assembly  passed  another  law,  making 
thret  yean'  residence  in  a  commune  requisite  to  exercise  the  right  irf 
voting,  and  making  the  payment  of  the  tax  peraonnelU  et  mobitUre,  or  poll 
tax  and  tax  on  rent,  the  proof  of  residence.  The  letter  of  the  constitution 
forbids  a  property  quiditication  of  any  kind ;  but  this  requires  the 
payment  of  a  tax  as  a  proof  of  residence.  The  contribution  p€r- 
WKKelle  and  mobilitre  is  divided  into  two  parts  : — 1.  The  ptrtonnelh 
is  a  kind  of  poll-tax,  rated  at  three  days'  labor ;  the  value  of  a  day's 
labor  is  fixed  by  the  Council-General  of  the  Department;  its  maximum 
is  If.  50c.,  and  its  minimum  50  centimes  jier  diem.  This  applies  only  to 
men  from  eighteen  years  and  upwards  ;  women  and  children  are  exempt 
3.  The  tax  aobilUrt  is  fixed  according  to  the  rent  of  a  habitation,  at  the 
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nte  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  rent,  and  ia  levied  upon  all  rents  from  200 
to  2,500  fr&Doa,  whioh  is  the  maximum  to  which  the  per  centoge  extendsi. 
No  person  pays  ieas  than  6  francs,  nor  more  than  80  fraaoa  per  annum  for 
the  tax  mobilien,  for  which  the  landlord  of  the  house  is  responsible  to 
government,  and  to  whom  the  tenants  are  bound  to  produce  oa  demand 
the  receipts  of  their  having  ptud  their  taxes.  PeracHia  living  in  fumiahed 
lodgings  are  not  Bubject«d  to  this  tax. 

lie  whole  number  of  persons  who  paid  these  taxes  in  1850b  0^675,9^; 
but  from  this  number  must  be  token  1,651,068,  comprising  persona  who, 
by  reason  of  sex,  age,  and  other  disabilities,  cannot  vote,  and  there  remain 
5,023,974  voters,  or  less  than  half  of  the  adult  maJe  French.  The  com- 
parison stands  thus  i 

Adnlt  Hila  Fnieb.         AllMrtd  u  rota.  KulaiM. 

By  CoDitiratioD 11,036,331 11,036,381 None. 

"  LawofMarch,   ISIS,    Il,0<!6,331 9,939,001 1,087,185 

■^       "        Mayl.iasa     11,026,381 6,67a^a 4350,419 

l^e  localities  which  lose  the  greatest  number  of  votera  under  this  rule,  - 
ftre  precisely  those  which  by  their  populousness  are  entitled  to  the  greatest 
number  of  representatives.  Thus  the  department  of  the  Seim,  embracing 
Paris,  registered  406,020  votes  under  universal  suffrage,  and  under  the 
law  of  May  31,  has  but  138,365,  losing  268,504,  or  two-thirds,  while 
some  rural  districts  only  lose  one-tenth  of  the  number.  Thus  it  resulta 
from  this  effort  to  restrain  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  the  men  who  make 
revolutiona  and  governments^  that  is  to  say,  the  ovvriera  of  Paris  and  the 
large  cities,  and  whose  numbers  are  the  basis  of  representation,  are  pre- 
cisely the  men  who  are  attempted  to  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  suf- 
frage by  this  onconstitutional  law.  That  those  268,864  Pariaiaa  barri- 
cade builders,  supported  by  4,000,000  of  disfranchised  citizens  in  other 
sections  of  France,  will  quietly  submit,  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  an  in- 
stant.  In  New-York,  a  residence  of  six  months  in  a  ward  entitles  a  citiaen 
to  vote.  Suppose  that  the  legislature  should  pass  a  law  making  a  residence 
of  three  years  necessary,  and  making  the  record  of  the  tax  list  the  only 
proof  of  that  residence,  how  many  would  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  how 
would  it  be  submitted  to?  What  is  to  be  anticipated  in  revolutionary 
France,  when  anch  an  outrage  has  been  committed  against  one  entire  half 
of  the  voters  t  Thia  infamous  bill  was  (!!arried  by  a  fusion  of  all  the  par- 
ties opposed  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  Republio,  The  republicans 
debated  in  conclave  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  whether  to  wait  patiently 
until  1852,  and  then  assert  their  right  to  vote,  or  to  descend  then  into  the 
streets,  and  oppose  by  insurrection  ihe  usurpation  of  the  assembly.  They 
wisely  determined  by  ten  votes  to  wait.  Now,  the  terms  both  of  the 
President  and  the  assembly  expire  in  May,  1852,  and  the  elections  take 
place  80  days  previous.    The  constitution  provides  as  follows : 

Aet.  31. — The  National  Asjsmblf  ia  to  be  elected  for  the  period  of  three 
yenrt,  to  be  then  renewed  entirely.  Forty-five  days,  et  least,  before  the  end  of 
tha  Legislature,  a  law  shall  be  patseil  to  ^x  the  period  of  the  new  elecHoDS. 
If  no  l«w  ia  paased  within  the  prescribed  time,  tbe  electors  shall  have  fiill  right 
to  aasenible  and  *ote  on  the  30lk  day 'preceding  tiie  clete  of  tbe  LegialatDre. 
The  new  Asterably  is  convoked,  and  calted  to  meet,  by  full  right,  on  the  next 
day  after  tbe  day  on  which  the  tnnt  of  (ba  old  ABsambly  expires. 

Akt.  45. — The  Preiideot  irf'the  Republic  shall  be  elected  for  fbar  years,  and 
shall  aolbe  eligUiUfor  Tt-decdon  until  after  an  interval  of  four  yeari.  Neither 
shali  the  Vice  President,  nor  any  of  bis  relations  or  kindred,  to  tha  sixth  degree 
inulnsive,  be  eligible  for  re-election  after  him,  within  the  same  interval  of  time. 

Art.  46. — The  election  shall  take  place  on  the  second  Sunday  of  the  month 
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of  Hay.  If,  in  th«  event  of  death  or  diamUaAl,  orfion  any  other  cause,  &  Pr«- 
Bidant  be  elected  cU  an^  other  period,  kit  power)  shall  expire  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  the  month  of  May,  m  the  fourlh  year  foUoieing  his  eteelion.  The  President 
Bliiitl  be  elected  bj  ballut,  and  bj  an  absolute  majority  of  votes,  by  the  direct 
mffrages  af  all  the  electors  of  Iba  French  departnieiits,  and  of  Algeria. 

The  present  aasembly  opened  May  28,  1849,  and  consequently  expires 
May  28,  1853.  The  president  was  elected  December  10,  1848,  and  con- 
sequently his  time  is  up  May  10,  1852,  and  the  elections  take  place 
within  thirty  days  of  that  expiration.  Thus,  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  government  ceases  to  be,  it  will  be  moat  required  to  enforce  this 
electoral  law  against  two-tiirdsof  the  adult  males  of  Paris,  and  4,000,000 
disfranchised  citizens  of  the  departments,  all  determined  to  vote.  The 
President,  by  the  constitution,  is  not  eligible  for  re.«1ection,  and  those 
members  who  have  sought  to  disfranchise  their  constituents,  will  have 
but  little  chance,  at  a  moment  when  there  is  no  government. 

In  this  dilemma  the  President  aska  from  the  assembly  a  prolon- 
gation of  his  powers  to  enable  him  to  preserve  order.  Fears  of  an 
insurrection  induce  many  to  coincide  with  his  desire  for  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution  in  this  respect ;  others  desire  to  strike  out  the  clause 
forbidding  his  re-election ;  others  wiahto  prolong  his  powers  for  10  years 
or  fo^  life ;  others,  on  the  plea  that  the  present  constitution  was  never 
submitted  to  the  people,  wish  to  put  the  question  of  republic  or  monarchy 
to  the  people.  In  short,  six  or  eight  parties  opposed  to  each,  all  desire  to 
immolate  the  present  constitution  for  the  chance  of  advancing  their  own 
interests  by  a  new  turn  in  affairs,  and  all  these  see  in  the  peaceful  election  of 
a  new  government  under  the  present  constitution,  a  consolidation  of  the  re- 
public, and  dimini.shed  chance  for  a  restoration  of  any  phase  of  monarchy. 
The  constitution,  in  providing  for  amendments,  required  a  vote  of  J  of  the 
members,  and  on  the  passage  of  the  electoral  law  the  vote  was  689,  of 
which,  466  ayes,  S23  nays.  The  majority  represents  those  in  favor  of 
amending  the  constitution,  and  the  minority,  the  republicans,  who  are  de- 
termined at  all  hazards  to  stand  by  the  constitution  and  prevent  any 
amendment  The  consequence  must  be,  either  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
electoral  law,  and  the  peaceful  election  of  a  new  government  under  the 
present  constitution  by  universal  suffrage,  or  an  election  by  universal 
suffrage  in  spite  of  the  law,  at  the  hazard  of  frightful  resistance  to  any 
attempts  to  suppress  it. 

The  whole  difficulty  grows  out  of  a  monstrous  attempt  by  unconstitu- 
tional means  to  restrain  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  this  difficulty  is  created 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  asking  for  power  to  suppress  it.  It  is  a  strange 
scheme  to  violate  a  constitution  by  a  law,  and  then  ask  to  have  the  con- 
stitution amended  to  justify  the  law  ;  although,  to  the  disgrace  of  New- 
York,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  a  French  assembly  to  violate  a  written  consti- 
tution by  a  mere  law. 

The  republicans  of  the  assembly  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  make 
it  impossible  for  the  amendment  to  pass  in  a  constitutional  manner.  This 
minority  of  the  assembly  represents  the  will  of  4,300,000  disfranchised 
adult  male  citizens,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder,  and  they 
will  DOW  compel  the  majority  to  repeal  that  obnoxious  electoral  law,  or 
openly  attempt  to  seize  upon  absolute  power.  How  much  better  is  their 
position  now,  than  if  the  republicans,  yielding  in  1850  to  the  voice  of  a 
minority  of  their  number,  had  attempted  violent  resistance  to  the 
law.     In  that  caae  republicanism  would  have  been  lost.    It  is  now  trium- 
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phaot,  ralljing  to  its  support  not  only  tlie  people  at  large,  but  the  friends 
of  order,  by  forcing  the  miHiarchical  majority  into  the  position  of  [aw- 
breakera.  In  the  meantime  petitions  circulate  in  France  for  the  revision 
of  the  coneticutioD,  and  also  for  the  repeal  of  the  electoral  law  of  May, 
1851.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  a  protest  against  the  amendment  of  the 
oonatitutioQ,  and  it  receives  an  immense  number  of  signatures ;  while 


that  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  although  circulate  by  the 
authority  of  the  government,  proceeds  slowly.  It  may  be  remarked  as 
an  indication  of  the  state  of  affairs,  that  the  petitions  for  amendment  con- 
ttun  61,700  marks  of  persons  who  cannot  writ«  their  own  names,  and 
whose  understanding  must  therefore  be  very  ripe  upon  the  question  of 
oonstituljonal  revision.  The  republican  minority  of  the  assembly  stands 
now  in  respect  of  their  revision  in  the  same  relation  to  the  nation  that 
Louis  Napoleon  did  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

The  assembly  had,  in  thepresidential  elections,  thrown  the  whole  weight 
of  its  influence  in  favor  of  General  Cavaignac.  It  had  thereby  aaorifioed 
itself.  The  election  numerically  had  returned  Louis  Bonaparte,  thereby 
oonstituting  the  National  Assembly  a  defeated  minority.  Arithmetically 
speaking,  it  was  defeated  by  five  millions  of  suffrages.  Hence  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  was  engendered  in  the  le^slative  power,  while  the  executive 
power  arose  solely  from  tie  election. 

Such  is  now  again  tlte  case  with  the  majority  of  the  assembly — it 
throws  its  whole  weight  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  while  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  minority,  which  insists  upon  a  repeal  of  the  electoral 
law  and  adherence  to  the  constitution,  truly  represent  the  will  of  the  nation. 

M.  Lamartine,  who  is  again  a  royalist,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  the 
transition  state,  &vors  the  revision,  and  with  his  usual  weakness  attempta 
to  find  aparallel  in  what  be  calls  a  revision  of  the  American  Constitution  in 
1791.  He  says  that  the  American  Constitution  then,  as  the  French  Constitu- 
tion now,  had  existed  three  years,  and  that  revision  had  become  necessary 
in  ordertoevaporatc  the  discontents  against  the  existing  one.  Nothing  short 
of  a  most  imaginative  poet  could  find  any  resemblance  between  the  "  articles 
of  confederation"  and  the  present  Constitution  of  France,  nor  between  the 
great  and  regularly  convened  convention  which  devised  our  constitution,  and 
-  the  assemblage  of  iactionists  who,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  to  act  as  aa 
assembly  under  a  constitution,  seek  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  conven- 
tion to  destroy  it  and  enact  another.  His  ideas  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution are  of  a  piece  with  those  he  expressed  last  year  in  hia  work  : — 
"  Atheism  among  the  people,"  as  follow  : 

"  Washington  and  Franklin  fon|;ht.  spoke,  snSered.  rose  and  fell  in  their 
political  life,  from  popularity  to  ingrstitude — from,  glory  to  bitter  scorn  of 
their  citizens, — alw&ye  in  the  name  of  Qod.for  whom  they  acted  ;  and  the 
Kberstor  of  America  died,  committinR  to  the  Divine  protection,  first,  the 
tiherty  of  his  people— and  afterwards  his  own  sen! — to  hia  mdnlgeot  jadgraont," 

M.  Lamartine,  from  an  obscure  position,  became,  through  the  revolution 
of  184S,  the  first  man  of  the  Republic.  He  could  not  stand  the  test,  and 
the  Republic  rejected  him.  When  Bonaparte  received  5,400,000  votes, 
Lamartine  got  17,000.  A  peaceful  continuance  of  the  Republio  offers 
him  no  chances,  and  he  desires  a  "  new  deal."  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  bond  dealt  him  any  more  than  the  other  revisionists,  and  they  "  go  in 
for  stocking  alt  round."  We  trust  that  the  small  minority  of  Bepubli- 
cana  will  remain  firm,  and  that  France  will  attain  her  great  want  of 
Hoiversid  sufirege,  and  a  constitution  in  some  degree  permanent. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

CLEnaTMEir  and  physidans  have  acted  nobl^  and  etScieotly  in  the  cause 
of  Temperance.  To  the  first  is  due  the  praise  of  having  originated  tlie 
movement,  and  tlie  still  greater  praise  of  persevering  in  it  through  a 
period  of  more  than  tventy-five  years,  vith  earnestness  and  zea).  To 
the  last  the  seoond  honor  is  due,  not  so  much  for  their  public  professional 
activity  in  the  cause,  as  for  tiieir  constant  and  eflident  commendations  of 
it  in  tneir  professional  intercourse  vrith  sodety.  It  is  with  regret  I  am 
compelled  to  confess  tliat  lawyers,  as  a  profession,  have  talten  no  part  in 
this  most  important  cause.  A  few  most  ^imabte  individuals  have  given  it 
their  active  support  and  influence ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  bar  haa 
stood  aloof  from  it,  whiie  it  is  notorious  that  a  fraction,  and  by  no  means 
an  inconsiderable  one,  has  encouraged,  rather  than  discouraged,  intemper- 
ance. It  is  highly  probable  that  this  state  of  the  case  has  arisen  from 
causes  incident  to  the  different  professions,  rather  than  from  any  stronger 
interest  felt  by  the  clergy  and  physicians  for  the  promotion  of  private  and 
public  virtue.  It  is  emphatically  the  business  of  the  clergy  to  be  senti- 
nels on  tlie  moral  watch-towers,  to  ring  the  tocsin  on  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy.  This  duty  they  have  performed  most  faithfiilly  and  energetically . 
So,  too,  it  is  especially  the  business  of  physicians  to  attend  to  the  health 
of  the  public,  and  of  each  within  hia  bounds,  to  warn  bis  customers  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  intetnperance  on  the  human  constitution.  These 
two  professions  address  the  fears,  the  minds,  and  the  consciences  of  men. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  the  professional  business  of  lawyers  to  watch  over  the 
morals  or  health  of  the  public.  In  common  with  every  other  citizen,  as 
individuals,  eadk  is  required  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  public 
good  ;  but,  professionally,  his  whole  duty  is  confined  to  an  exact  and  im- 
partial administration  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  not  the  lawyer's 
province  to  address  the  fears,  the  minds,  or  the  consciences  of  men,  with 
a  view  to  persuade  them  to  act  correctly ;  but  confident  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  law,  he  imperatively  dictates  a  course  of  conduct  which  must  be 
pursued,  or  certain  consequences  become  Inevitable.  Nor  is  it  his  duty, 
any  more  tlian  it  is  tbe  duty  of  every  citizen,  to  prosecute  for  offences  that 
come  under  liis  observation ;  for  liis  duty  begins  only  when  a  case  is  pro- 
fessionally brought  to  him. 

In  this  country  public  opinion  is,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  higher  law. 
It  controls  legislation ;  and,  if'it  cannot  prevent,  itmay  embarrass  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  taw.  In  every  matter,  therefore,  relating  to  a  reform  of  inve- 
terate habits,  however  pernicious,  it  is  of  tlie  highest  importance  to  secure 
a  decided  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  necessity  and  measure  of  reform, 
before  attempting  to  restrain  them  by  coercive  acts  ;  for  the  cause  must 
be  injured  if  legislation  should  anticipate  public  opinion :  consequently, 
the  cause  of  Temperance  has  been  admirably  conducted  by  permitting 
olei^men  and  physicians  to  enlighten  the  public  on  this  most  important 
subject  before  lawyers  should  commence  active  and  enei^etlc  operations. 
Public  opinion  is  now  ripe  for  them  ;  and  although  I  will  not  say  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  is  ready  to  sanction  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intozicatii^  drinks,  1  certainly  hazard  nothing  by  asserting  that  nine-tenths 
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of  Uie  people  wUl  sancljon  a  rigorous  exeoutioii  of  all  the  laws  oa  our 
statute  book  relatiDg  to  exciee. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  lawyers  can  do  nothiog  more  for  the  cauie  of 
Temperance  than  deivymen  and  physituana,  or  any  other  citizens.  In  a 
sense,  this  is  true.  Iney  have  neither  more  moral  influence,  nor  more 
persuasive  eloquence,  to  lead  men  to  the  voluntary  performance  of  duty. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  will  become  informers  and  prosecutors ; 
but  there  is  a  vast  moral  field  open  to  them  in  explaining  tne  laws,  and 
in  giving  sound  legal  advice  to  the  people,  whieh  will  come  home  to  their 
bosoma  and  consciences  with  more  power  than  abstract  moral  influence, 
eloquence,  informations,  or  prosecutions.  The  laws  now  on  our  statute 
books  are  not  understood  by  one  man  in  a  thousand  in  our  state.  If  they 
were — and  temperance  men  should  direot  their  enei^ies  to  an  observance 
of  their  proper  execution — we  should  have  little  cause  to  lament  the  want 
of  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  we  should  soon 
see  a  reformation  in  taverns  and  public  morals.  If  the  lawyer  cannot 
banish  intemperance  from  our  state,  he  can  fence  it  in  so  that  it  will  pro- 
duce little  hann,  and  the  unanimous  public  voice  will  ultimately  demand 
a  prohibitory  law  for  the  sale  of  strong  drinks. 

If  we  cannot  execit  te  the  laws  now  in  being,  how  can  we  hope  to  ozecut« 
a  more  stringent  law — a  prohibitory  law — if  it  were  enacted  7  The  laws 
that  are  now  in  force  are  the  very  next  thing  to  a  total  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and,  if  executed  according  to  their  letter  and 
spirit,  the  next  step  in  advance  must  be  a  prohibitory  law.  In  this  paper 
I  propose  to  examine  the  section  exclusively  relating  to  the  license  of 
taverns,  and  expect  to  make  this  truth  apparent. 

The  6th  section  of  the  act  relating  to  Excise  and  Taverns  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Licenses  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  person  to  sell 
strong  and  splritous  liquors  and  wines,  to  be  drank  in  the  house  of  the 
seller,  unless  such  person  proposes  to  keep  an  inn  or  tavern,  nor  unless  the 
commissioners  are  eatisJied  that  the  applicant  is  of  good  moral  character, 
that  he  is  of  suflicient  ability  to  keep  a  tavern,  and  has  the  necessary  ac- 
commodations to  entertain  travelers,  and  that  a  tavern  U  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  actual  accommodation  of  travelers  at  the  place  where 
the  applicant  resides,  or  proposes  to  kuep  the  same ;  all  which  shall  be 
expres^y  stated  in  such  license." 

This  language  is  so  strong  and  clear,  that  it  may  be  supposed  it  is  un- 
necessary to  explain  it ;  and  yet,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  it  is  universally 
misunderstood,  or,  if  understood,  disregarded,  by  the  oflicers  charged  wito 
its  execution  ;  and  that  the  public,  believing  the  practice  of  these  oflicers 
to  be  in  obedience  to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law,  has  silently  acquiesced 
in  their  practice. 

The  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  above-quoted  law  are, 
first — the  trustees  of  vilWea;  and,  second,  the  commissioners  of  excise. 
Some  corporations,  as  New- York,  etc,  have  exclusive  control  of  the 
matter ;  but  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  the  prmciples  of  the  general 
law,  are  as  applicable  to  them  as  to  the  trustees  of  villages  and  the  com- 
missioners. 

The  acta  of  incorporation  of  the  vill^es  of  this  state,  confer  on  the 
trustees  of  these  corporations  the  power  to  restrict  the  number  of  taverns 
to  be  licensed  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  corporate  bounds,  to  a 
certain  number.    They  cannot  designate  who  shall,  or  shall  not  receive  a 
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license,  nor  iDtoifere  irith  the  acts  of  the  commiBsioneTa  of  excise  in  any 
other  maiiner  than  by  oonfioing  tbem  to  certain  limits ;  consequently,  the 
only  port  of  the  &boTe  qnoted-section  legitimately  within  tbe  scope  of 
their  power  ia,  whether  "  a  tavern  is  abtoluMy  necettary  for  the  aeluat 
aeeommodation  of  traveUrt"  within  their  bounds.  This  is  precisely  the 
sobject-Diatter  committed  to  their  keeping,  and  nothing  else.  The  deposit 
of  this  power  in  the  trustees  is  the  most  judicious  ^t  could  be  made. 
Who  could  determine  the  number  of  tarems  "  abioWuly  nettitary  for 
the  actual  accommodation  of  travelers,"  so  well  as  the  tnisteee,  and  be 
responsible  to  the  inhabitants  for  tbe  rominer  of  performing  the  trust  t 
Who  could  be  expeotad  to  discharge  this  most  important  duty  so  care- 
fully, to  exclude  mere  grog  shops,  and  neighborhood  pest-houses,  as  men 
elected  to  dischame  this  duty  under  the  sacred  responsibility  of  an  oath, 
with  the  eyes  of  their  constituents  upon  them  sharpened  by  fears  of  riots, 
gambling,  and  every  moral  depravity  1 

The  cautious  words  of  the  law  prohibit  the  trustees  irom  authorizing 
a  license  to  be  granted  in  a  dovh^l  com,  A  tavern  must  not  only  be 
"necessary,"  but  "absolutely  necessary;"  and  not  only  necessary  for 
future,  contingent  or  possible  travelerB,  but  "for  the  actual  ocoomnioda- 
tion "  of  the  real  customary  number  of  travelers  within  their  bounds. 
Tlas  oButious  is  tbe  law.  It  does  not  permit  the  trustees  to  indulge 
in  any  speculation  for  the  future;  it  gives  them  no  discretionary  power, 
but  confines  tbem  to  tJie  single  naked  fact,  whether  a  tavern  is  absoldtblt 
necessary  for  the  actual  accommodation  of  travelers"  then  frequenting 
the  place.  If  the  trustees  exceed  the  powers  thus  granted,  they  violate 
the  law,  and  assume  a  heavy  responsibility :  And  yet  it  is  notoriotu  that 
tbe  trustees  hare  been  successfully  solicited  to  auUiorize  a  larger  number 
of  licenses  than  the  law  and  their  oaths  permit,  on  the  unjustifiable  ground 
of  charity  to  landlords  and  their  families;  because,  forsooth,  if  they  should 
receive  no  license  to  malie  drunkards, — to  corrupt  the  morals  of  our  youth — 
to  starve,  and  in  various  ways  make  wretched  parents,  wives,  children  and 
neighborhoods — they  will  be  unable  to  maintain  their  families  and  bring 
op  their  children  in  the  midst  of  corruption,  and  will  lose  the  amount  they 
have  invested  in  their  stands  I !  And  again,  the  stjll  more  absurd  reason 
has  been  successfully  urged,  that  if  licenses  should  not  be  granted  to  the 
customary  number,  the  party  rejected  will  do  his  nefarious  business  with- 
out a  license,  and  the  public  will  sufTer  the  evil  without  receiving  the 
amount  required  for  a  license ! !!  It  is  not  necessary  to  waste  time  to 
show  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  these  ai^uments,  which  would  be  a 
very  easy  matter ;  but,  I  ask,  where  is  the  power  conferred  on  these  officeis 
to  take  euch  facts  into  consideration  at  all,  even  if  they  were  jnst  and 
proper  appeals  to  their  sympathy  as  men  T  All  the  power  they  possess 
is  conferred  by  the  act,  all  the  provisions  of  which  relate  to  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  public,  and  not  one  to  the  pceteotion  of  the  tavern-keeper. 
Where,  then,  do  they  obtain  the  power  to  annul  and  disr^ard  the  statutory 
provisions,  without  tbe  literal  fulfilment  of  which  the  law  expressly  says, 
"  Licences  shall  not  be  gruited,"  and  substitute  others,  all  in  fiivor  of  uie 
tavern-keeper,  at  the  ruinous  expense  of  the  publiel  I  b^,  nay,  I  demand, 
of  them  to  show  it,  as  well  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  publio  as  for  their 
honor. 

Hie  above  remarks  apply  as  forcibly  to  the  commissioners  of  excise 
as  to  the  trustees ;  but,  we  oommissionei^  of  exdse  have  more  duties  to 
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perform  in  this  m&tter  than  the  tnuteee,  and,  therefore,  demand  special 
attention.  We  have  seen  that  the  power  of  the  trustees  is  confined  to  a 
prohibition  to  license  more  tarems  ttum  a  roe^fied  number ;  but  it  by  do 
meana  follows  that  the  oommisaioners  are  bound  to  license  the  number 
thus  authorized.  They  cannot  license  more,  whatever  may  be  the  neoe»' 
aty ;  but  they  are  bound  not  to  license  as  many,  if,  in  their  judgment, 
they  are  not  "  absolutely  neoessu'y  for  the  oooommodation  of  travelers  " 
is  the  village.  Hiey  are  awom  to  do  their  duties  according  to  their  own 
sober  judgment,  and  not  by  tho  dictation  of  others,  llie  trustees  have 
the  power  of  fixing  the  outsido  number  to  which  they  may  go,  but  not 
fixing  the  number  to  which  they  shall  go,  whi(^  is  a  matter  the  law  hat 
left  to  their  judgments  and  conadences,  as  well  as  to  tlie  judgments  and 
consdences  of  the  trustees.  But  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  important 
duties  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  we  must  examine  them  in  detail. 
It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  section  of  the  act  1  have  quoted,  that 
five  conditions  are  made  necessary  by  the  law,  every  one  of  which  miut  be 
fulfilled  to  the  letter,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  "  Licenses  shall  not  be 
granted"  by  the  commismonera.  These  conditions  are— First,  "That 
the  person  proposes  to  keep  an  inn  or  tavern" — not  a  mere  groggery,  but 
a  tavern,  in  a  legal  sense,  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers,  I  will  not 
stop  to  inquire  into  the  general  praotioe  of  commissioners  in  relation  to 
this  condition  or  provision,  because  it  is  notoriously  disregarded  or  over- 
looked. It  is  true  that  this  condition  is  rather  a  promise  made  by  the 
applicant,  to  be  fulfilled  if  he  should  get  a  license,  than  a  condition  prece^ 
dent,  to  be  investigated  by  the  commissioners.  But,  nevertheless,  respect 
must  be  paid  to  it,  and  a  conscientious  dischai^  of  duty  requires  that  no 
license  snould  bo  granted  without  a  confidence  that  it  will  be  fulfilled. 
And  yet  is  it  not  notorious  that  licenses  are  granted  to  parties  whose  real 
intentions  are  known  to  he,  not  to  keep  a  tavern,  in  a  legal  sense,  but  a 
mere  groggery  and  pest-house  of  a  neighborhoods  Is  there  a  town  in  the 
state  in  which  such  establishmenta  cannot  be  pointed  out?  But  let  us  pass 
this  comparatively  unimportant  matter,  if  any  duty  can  be  unimportant 
which  is  enjoined  under  the  solemn  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  wbich  relates 
to  the  morals  of  our  citizens,  and  pass  to  tiie  next  condition  or  provision, 
whidi  is — Second,  "  nor  unless  the  commissioners  are  satisfied  that  the 
applicant  is  of  good  moral  character."  Here  we  have  a  condition  requir- 
uig  the  positive  knowledge  of  the  oommissioners.  The  applicant  must 
be  "  of  good  moral  character,"  of  which  the  commissioners  must  be 
"  satisfied  "  by  proof,  if  they  should  not  personally  know  it.  Negative 
character  is  not  eufiicient,  for  the  law  requires  it  to  be  potitively  good : 
and  it  was  wise  in  the  Legislature  to  require  a  positively  good  character 
in  a  man  appointed  to  entertain  travelers — strangers — whose  comfort  and 
safety,  in  money  and  person,  are  in  his  keeping  for  a  time.  The  term 
good  ntoral  character  is  understood  to  be  that  against  which  no  particular 
vioa  is  chargeable.  He  must  neither  be  a  drunkard,  a  bawd,  a  cheat,  a 
common  liar,  a  gambler,  nor  any  of  those  things  which  the  oomnion.«en3e 
of  the  community  asserts  to  be  vile  or  infamous.  How  many  tavern 
keepers  in  our  state  would  have  been  refused  a  license  this  year,  if  the 
oommissioners  had  conscientiously  respected  '^this  most  important  pro- 
vision of  the  lawt  How  many  of  the  old  tavern  keepers,  who  have  for 
years  been  growing  rioh  by  violations  of  the  law, — selling  liquors  on  the 
Sabbath,  selling  at  all  times  to  minors,  paupers  and  apprentioes, — enoouN 
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aging  and  M^^ing  in  various  modes  of  gambling,  and  penmtting  obscene 
exbibttions  and  practices  on  th^r  premises,  would  hare  been  refused 
licenses  by  commissioners  sensible  of  the  weight  of  responsibility  of  tbeir 
official  certificate,  und»  oath,  tJiat  these  men  are  "of  good  moral  ch&- 
raotar,"  as  they  are  compelled  to  do  when  they  sign  the  license  1  I  contend, 
and  at  least  every  lawyer  will  support  the  position,  that  a  tavern  keeper 
of  a  year's  standing,  has  a  moral  cnarscter  as  a  tavern  keeper  which  may 
be  entirely  distinct  from  his  character  as  a  citizen,  and  wnidi  ehould  be 
the  subject  of  special  attention  by  conscientious  commissioners.  He  may 
be  a  man  of  strict  probity  as  a  citizen,  and,  as  such,  maintain  an  excellent 
daraoter ;  and,  as  a  tavern  keeper,  violate  every  provision  of  the  law,  and 
maintain  an  infamous  cboniGter,  and,  consequently,  not  entitled  to  a  license 
from  commissioners  who  are  compelled  to  certify,  under  oath,  that  he  is 
"  of  good  moral  character."  But  it  is  unneceasary  to  dwell  on  this  most 
important  provision,  and  I,  therefore,  pass  to  the  next  condition  or  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  viz: 

Third,  "  that  be  is  of  enflicient  ability  to  keep  a  tavern ;"  and  the  next 
condition,  viz : 

Fourth,  "and  has  the  necessary  accommodation  to  entertain  travelers," 
which  I  will  notice  in  conjunction  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

The  word  "  ability  "  has  reference  to  pecuniary  means,  and  signifies 
that  he  has  something  more  than  the  mere  outfit  for  the  "necessary  accom- 
modation of  travelers"  which  immediately  follows.  These  provisions 
exhibit  the  minute  and  careful  (urcnmspection  of  the  Legislature  in  con- 
ferring the  power  to  grant  tavern  licenses,  by  surrounding  it  with  all  the 
guards  a  far-sighted  prudence  could  suggest.  The  applicant  must  not  only 
be  "of  good  moral  character,"  but  he  must  have  the  "ability"  to  continue 
BO,  and,  at  least,  be  above  the  necessity  of  immediate  temptation  to  do  wrong ; 
inotherwords,  he  must  have  the  "ability"  tokeepatavem  in  alegal  sense — 
to  wait  for  travelers — and  not  be  under  the  necessity  to  corrupt  and  sponge 
on  a  neighborhood  to  meet  his  daily  wants,  lie  4th  provision  confirme 
this  construction,  because  it  proves  that  the  entertainment  of  travelers  is 
tlie  chief,  nay,  only  design,  in  licensing  taverns.  The  Legislature  knew 
that  they  are  sometimes  useful  accommodations  to  neighborhoods  -,  but 
they  ore  never  so  useful  as  to  be  indispensable,  and  are  a  hundred  times 
more  pernicious  than  useful,  unless  alt  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  strictly 
observed  or  enforced.  But  of  what  avail  is  it  for  the  Legislature  to  enact 
laws  so  carefully,  if  the  provisions  remain  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute 
book,  and  the  commissioners  license  without  regard  to  themi 

I  come  now  to  the  last  condition,  which,  if  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be 
&f  paramount  importance  where  all  are  most  solemnly  enjoined  under  the 
hignest  sanction  known  to  the  law  and  the  consciences  of  men,  ia  emphati- 
cally the  most  important  of  any  enacted;  it  is, 

Fit^h,  "  that  a  tavern  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  actual  accommoda- 
tion of  travelers  at  the  place  where  the  applicant  resides  or  proposes  to 
keep  a  tavern." 

This  condition  or  provision,  although  it  is  the  last  in  the  scries  appli- 
cable to  the  tavern  keeper,  is  the  first  in  importance  and  consideration  for 
the  commissioners;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  only  one  for  the  trustees  of 
the  villages.  All  the  previous  conditions  relat«  to  the  personal  fitness  and 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  keep  a  tavern ;  but  this  last  is  fundamental, 
independ«ait  of  fitness  and  ability.    He  may  have  all  the  legal  requisites 
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in  the  highest  degree;  but  unless  "  a  tavern  is  jubbolutklt  neoesBary  for 
the  ACTUAL  accommodation  of  travelera  at  the  place  where  the  applicant 
NBides  or  proposes  to  keep  a  taTem,"  the  oommissionerB  have  no  more 
right  to  license  him,  than  they  have  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  legis- 
lature, and  prescribe  conditions  ibr  themselves,  which,  in  ^eot,  diou^ 
not  in  form,  is  what  they  have  done  for  years.  I  have  also  said  diat  it 
shauM  be  the  first  in  consideration ;  for  as  it  contains  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  law, — the  object  and  end  of  its  enactment ; — and  as  the 
naked  &ct,  whether  "  a  tavern  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  actual  ao- 
oommodation  of  travelers  at  the  place  where  the  applicant  resides  or  pro- 
poses to  keep  a  tavern,"  can  ea«ly  and  epee^ly  be  decided,  without  in- 
volving any  personal  or  irritating  invesUgationa,  it  should  be  disposed  of 
by  the  proper  authorities,  before  they  t^e  into  consideration  "  moral 
character,"  "  ability,"  and  "  necessary  accommodations"  of  the  applicant. 
But,  most  unfortunately  for  the  public,  so  &r  from  being  first  con»dered 
by  commissioners,  it  is  not  only  not  considered  last,  but,  generally,  is  not 
oonsidered  at  all.  The  positive  proof  of  this  most  lamentable  &ct  is  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  every  man  in  the  state,  competent  to  judge,  who  will  cast 
his  eye  over  the  town  in  which  be  resides,  and  he  will  see  that  from  one 
half  to  three  fourths  of  the  taverns  have  been  licensed  without  any  ntex- 
enoe  to  this  important  provision,  and  most  of  the  reminder  without  re- 
gard to  the  other  provisions. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  solemn  clause  of  the  section  quot«d,  a 
dause  which,  though  it  does  not  form  a  condition  to  be  fuliilled  by  the 
tavern  keeper,  forms  a  most  solemn  duty  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  com- 
missioners of  excise.  It  is  a  oertifiaate  given  by  them,  in  their  official 
character,  and  under  their  ofiicial  oaths,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
viz.  -. — that  the  "  person  proposes  to  keep  an  inn  or  tavern" — that  he  "  is 
of  good  moral  character" — ^hos  "  suffiuent  ability  to  keep  a  tavern,  and 
the  necessary  accommodations  to  entertain  travelers" — "  and  that  a  ta- 
vern is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  actual  acoommodation  of  travelers  at 
the  place"  for  which  the  license  has  been  granted,— have  been  fully  con- 
sidered, and  ascertained  by  them  to  be  just  and  true  in  every  respect. 
This  is  precisely  the  import  of  the  language  of  the  law.  llie  4rords  are ; 
"  all  tohieh  thall  be  expressly  tiattd  in  aaeh  lieeme."  I  oan  conceive  of  no 
official  duty  more  clearly  defined,  and  of  a  more  solemn  character.  The 
Legislature  has  contrived  to  embody  in  this  short  section  all  the  duties 
of  commissioners  relating  to  taverns,  expressed  in  the  clearest  terms,  and 
surrounded  by  the  most  sacred  sanetiuis.  Not  satisfied  with  enumerat- 
ing the  express  powers  granted,  and  by  such  enumeration  excluding  all 
other  considerations — I  say,  not  aatisfied  with  a  presumption  that  the 
commissioners  toi'/I  do  their  djitiet  because  theif  are  prescribed  by  law,  the 
same  section  command*  them  to  certify  "  in  such  license,"  that  they  have 
bestowed  the  required  consideration  on  "  aW^  the  duties  enjoined  on  them. 
What  could  be  done  more  if  licenses  were  to  be  granted'at  all  1  It  only 
st^te  short  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

1  ask  every  oommissioner  of  excise  in  the  state,  whether  he  would  be 
willing  to  appear  in  court,  in  the  trial  of  a  cause,  and  solemnly  swear 
that  ^ch  item  of  the  law  was,  in  every  instance  of  license  granted,  fully 
considered  and  found  to  be  true  1  Let  me  suppose  a  case  which  mi^t 
readily  occur.  A  tavern  keeper  is  indicted  tor  some  offence,  in  the 
trial  of  which  it  will  beoftbehighestimportaucefbr  him  to  prove  that  he 
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is,  or  at  leut  recently  was,  a  man  "of  good  moral  charaoter."  Hislavyar 
telle  him  so,  and  asks  him  to  subpcena  the  best  man  in  hia  nmghborhood 
for  the  purpose.  "Hie  tavern  keeper  is  at  a  loss  to  find  diem,  and  tells 
hia  lawyer  of  his  difficulty,  who  asks  him,  "have  you  a  license  1"  "Yes," 
"  Well,  subpcena  the  commiHsioners  of  excise,  who  are  men  of  high 
characters,  and  have  offioialty  sworn  that  you  are  '  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter,' and  will  unquestionably  testify  to  the  same  thing  in  court"  It 
is  done ;  and  ihe  commissioners  are  put  on  the  stand.  It  is  probable 
there  is  scarcely  a  commissioner  in  the  state  who  might  not  be  placed  in 
a  very  unpleasant  and  awkward  predicament  under  such  circumstances. 

I  have  now  dissected  this  very  important  law,  and  hare  oonsdentiouBly 
directed  atteotion  to  the  duties  of  officers  acting  under  it.  Iliis  law  hu 
been  administered  for  many  years  by  some  of  the  best  men  among  ua, 
and  oflen  by  sound  lawyers,  notoriously  without  attention  to  its  require- 
ments, so  far  as  the  safety  of  the  publio  is  concerned.  When  and  how 
this  exceedingly  loose  practice,  under  this  plainly  and  accurately  ex- 
pressed, and  most  rigid  law,  originated,  is  of  no  importance.  We  know 
it  has  prevailed  long  enough  to  have  obtained  an  influence  over  men  whose 
moral  worth  is  above  suspicion.  The  power  of  precedent  over  human 
conduct  is  so  great,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  this  practice  has 
been  so  generally  followed  without  a  suspicion  of  error ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, our  present  officers  are  not  cJiargeable  with  a  wilful  neglect  of  duty. 
It  wilt  be  otherwise  when  their  attentions  shall  have  been  specially  di- 
rected to  the  subject. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  and  nothing  is  more  erroneous  and  perni- 
cious, than  for  people  to  regard  official  oaths  as  of  less  sanctity  than  oaths 
administered  on  the  trial  ofcauses  in  oourt.  All  legal  oaths  are  of  equal 
sanctity ;  but  if  any  should  be  more  sacred  than  others,  they  should  be 
those  taken  by  officers  to  whom  la  entrusted  the  moral  and  physical  in- 
teresta  of  the  people,  whose  decisions  are  final,  without  appeiid,  and  be- 
yond correction  ;  but  with  difficulty,  delay,  and  vexation,  1  know  of  no 
officers  in  our  country  of  as  much  consequence  to  society  as  justices  of  the 
peace,  when  considered  in  all  their  relations,  and  viewed  as  a  vast  body  ' 
of  men  disposing  of  the  every-day  controversies  of  neighborhoods,  and 
promoting  peace  or  strife,  and  virtue  or  vice,  as  magistrates  and  commis- 
sioners of  excise.  The  good  or  bad  acts  of  a  single  justice  are,  compare 
tively,  small  matters  to  the  state;  but  the  good  or  bad  acts  of  twenty 
thousand,  (the  probable  number  in  the  state,)  scattered  in  every  direction, 
and  in  every  neighborhood,  sensibly  controlling,  or,  at  least,  influencing, 
the  morals  and  peace  of  every  &mily,  are  matCera  of  iniinit«1y  more  im- 
portance to  the  community,  than  the  official  conduct  of  any  governor  of 
the  state,  or  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  now  come  to  the  main  object  of  this  communication.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  reflecting  man  who  has  felt  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  Tem- 
perance, and  baa  had  opportunities  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  re- 
specting its  present  position,  that  the  means  hitherto  applied  to  promote  it, 
although  they  were  essential  preparatory  measures,  are  not  those  which 
wUl  command  final  success.  Persuasion  is  exhausted  for  the  want  of  sub- 
jects to  be  persuaded  ;  for  I  contend  that  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  are 
not  now  temperance  men,  are  not  open  to  conviction  on  the  subject,  in 
the  manner  and  form  it  has  hitherto  been  urged.  The  influences  which 
have  closed  their  minds  are  as  various  as  the  pursuits  and  objects  in  life 
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of  the  yarioufl  parties.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  im&ir,  nay,  unjust,  to 
class  all  those  who  have  stood  aloof,  as  anti-temperuiCB  men.  All  who  are 
not  with  us,  are  not  against  ua.  lliere  is  a  middle,  a  neutral  ground,  al- 
though very  zealous  advocates  will  not  acknowledge  it.  Tbia  middle, 
this  neutral  ground,  I  propose  to  occupy  with  every  citizen  friendly  to  the 
support  of  Uw  and  order,  without  any  direct  reference  to  the  temperanoo 
cause,  beyond  what  is  recognized  and  enjoinedby  law,  although  it  will  be 
evident  the  causa  must  be  eminently,  but  incidentally,  promoted  by  the 
measure.  It  will  be  advisable  to  keep  tlus  movement  altc^ether  distinct 
from  the  teraperanoe  movement,  as  the  mode  of  operating  in  the  two  are 
wholly  different.  It  ia  expected  that  every  temperance  man  will  become 
a  member  of  a  society  to  enforce  the  excise  laws;  but  there  are  many 
men  who  will  cheerfully  join  a  society  to  execute  the  law,  who  would  not 
be  willing  to  join,  and  never  have  joined,  a  temperance  society. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
the  cidzerts  generally,  and  the  officers  having  the  power  to  authorize  and 
grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  should  possess  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  laws  relating  to  excise,  and  tbe  regulation  of  taverns  and 
groceries,  and  the  obligations  arising  from  them.  Thousands  of  trustees 
of  villages  and  commissioners  of  excise  in  the  state,  good,  honest,  oon- 
Bcientious  men,  could  not  be  induced  to  violate  any  known  duty,  and  in 
respect  to  whom  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  oall  their  attentions  to  the 
object  to  obtain  the  required  corrections.  A  comparatively  small  number 
may  be  of  a  different  character,  and  might,  in  particular  places,  continue 
the  evils  of  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  oompltun,  if  there  were  no 
checks  to  restrain  them.  A  severe  check  would  be  obtained,  if  a  critically 
correct  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  of  their  duties,  were  familiar  to  citi- 
zens ;  for  they  would  then  be  regarded  as  men  only  to  be  governed  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  which  would  speedily  be  invoked  for  their 
chastisement.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  trustees  of  villages 
and  commissioners  of  excise  are  not  answerable,  in  law,  for  malfeasance  or 
nonfeasance  of  their  duties,  lliey  can  soon  be  undeceived,  if  they  should 
obstinately  persist  in  error,  if  men  should  be  found  in  their  neighborhoods, 
— 1  will  not  My  of  sufficient  moral  courage  to  correct  evUs  affecting  the 
moral  and  physical  oondition  of  the  neighborhood,  but  of  sufficient  pa- 
triotism to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  law  from  the  pernicious  usur- 
pation of  petty  despots. 

Other  features  of  the  law  have  not  been  noticed,  because  there  is  no  mis- 
conception respecting  them ;  such  as  selling  liquors  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
selling  at  all  times  to  minors,  paupers,  and  apprentices,  by  tavem  keepers. 
Also,  selling  liquors  without  license  by  public-house  keepers,  groceries, 
beer  shops,  &c.  Against  these  we  have  a  prohibitory  law  in  as  strong 
terms  as  if  aloohol  were  wholly  prohibited  to  be  sold  m  our  state;    and 

f'ct  1  should  not  hazard  much  by  saying,  that  the  number  of  these  eetab- 
ishments  in  our  state  nearly  equals  the  number  of  taverns  licensed, — a 
(act  which  does  not  speak  loudly  in  praise  of  temperance  advocates  and 
the  temperance  reform. 

1  can  think  of  no  better  method  of  remedying  these  evils,  than  to  organ- 
ize societies  in  every  village  and  town  in  the  sttUie,  to  execute  the  laws  re- 
lating to  excise,  and  the  regulation  of  taverns  and  groceries;  an  outline 
of  a  constitution  for  which  I  subjoin,  as  the  shortest  mode  of  explain- 
ing what  I  think  necessary  to  give  them  the  requi^te  power  and  energy 
to  execute  the  design  : 
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Cossnrmos. 

AjtT.  1. — Dus  sodetf  shftll  be  called  "The  Sod«ty  of "  in  tlie 

County  of ,  for  the  execution  of  the  lawa  of  the  state  relating  to 

excise,  and  the  regulation  of  taverns  and  grooeries. 

Art.  S. — The  oftioers  ehall  be  a  Freeident,  Secretaty,  and  Treasurer, 

who  shall  be  elected  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in .    A  vacancy 

occurring  from  any  cause,  the  Executive  Committee,  hereinafter  meit 
tioned,  shall  fill  such  vacancy,  to  hold  until  the  next  annual  election. 

Art.  3. — The  standing  committees  of  this  society  shall  be  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  five  persona,  of  which  the  President  and  Secretary  shall 
be  members  ex-oflicio  ;  a  Finance  Committee  of  five  persona,  of  which  ^ 
Treasurer  shall  be  a  member  ex-oflicio  ;  and  a  Publication  Committee  of 
three  persons  ;  all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  President, 
unless  the  society  shall  resolve  to  elect  them ;  in  which  case,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  fill  any  vacamues,  to  hold  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Art.  4. — It  uiall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  c«ll  «> 
the  tnisteea  of  villages,  and  the  commis^oners  of  excise,  or,  at  their  op- 
tion, to  attend  these  bodies  when  in  session,  and  advise  with  them  le- 
■peoting  the  execution  of  the  excise  laws.  It  shall  also  be  its  duty  to  pro»- 
eoute  every  ofTender  ogunst  whom  suffioient  evidence  can  be  obtained,  for 
every  violation  of  said  laws,  to  the  utmost  extremity ;  but  it  being  the 
object  of  this  society  to  correct  evils,  not  to  infliot  punishments,  the  com- 
mittee may  foigive  a  first  oSenoe,  provided  the  committee  should  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  tftat  the  party  will  strictly  observe  the  provisions  of  law 
thenceforward.  And,  whereas  most  of  the  evils,  for  the  remedy  of  which 
this  Bodety  is  instituted,  have  their  origin  in  the  careless  adminiatratjoa 
of  the  law  in  authorizing  and  granting  licenses,  therefore  it  shall  be  the 
Bpedal  duty  of  this  oommittee,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  doingv 
of  these  bodies  in  authorizing  and  granting  licenses,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
teke  the  necessary  legal  measures  to  compel  them  to  act  according  to  law. 

Art.  5. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  provide  the 
ways  and  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  required  by  tnis  society, 
to  collect  the  same  from  the  various  sources  agreed  upon,  and  pay  the 
some  to  the  Treasurer.  It  is  desirable  that  the  sum  in  the  treasury  shall 
At  no  time  be  leas  than  fifty  dollars,  so  that  the  society  shall  always  be  in 
a  condition  for  energetic  action,  when  required.  No  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasurer  without  a  resolution  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
or  Publication  Committee. 

Art.  6. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to  publish 
in  pamphlet  form,  if  need  be,  in  periodicalB,  such  matter  as  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  be  a  olear  and  oorreot  exposition  of  any  law 
relating  to  excise,  and  the  duties  of  officers  acting  under  such  law,  and 
distribute,  or  have  distributed,  such  publication  to  every  voter  in  the  vil- 
lage or  town  in  which  the  soi^ety  baa  been  instituted.  It  shall  also  be  tlw 
duty  of  aaiA  Publicati<m  Committee,  at  least  once  in  every  three  months, 
to  procure  some  eminent  lawyer  to  come  to  said  village,  or  town,  to  de- 
liver a  public  address  on  the  subject  of  the  excise  laws,  and  the  duties  of 
officers  acting  under  them ;  and  to  agree  with  him,  beforehand,  in  respect 
to  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  him,  (if  he  require  more  than  the  payment  of 
his  exp^isee.)  The  committee  shall  also,  if  practicable,  obtain  a  copy  of 
every  such  address,  to  be  kept  on  file,  and,  if  need  be,  published. 
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Art.  7. — \  majority  of  each  committee  diall  be  a  quorum  for 
business. 

Art.  B. — A  county  society  may  be  organized,  the  members  whereof 
shall  consist  of  a  del<^te  from  each  villace  and  town  sodety,  to  saperin* 
tend  the  execution  of  the  excise  law,  and  to  attend  to  such  matters  in 
relation  thereto  as  may  be  of  general  interest  in  the  county,  and  tJie  presi- 
dent of  each  village  and  town  sodety  shall  be  ihe  dele^te  representing 
said  society.  Such  county  society  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  justice  on  the 
firat  day  of  the  term  of  every  court  of  sessions,  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  each  village  and  town  society,  shall,  by  resolution,  determine 
the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  such  society  to  the  funds  of  the  county 
Mxnety,  (if  the  same^ouldbe  required,)  and  notify  the  president  thereof. 
The  aaid  county  society  shall  adopt  a  constitution  in  harmony  with  this 


Art.  9. — A  state  society  may  also  be  organized,  the  membera  whereof 
shall  consist  of  a  delegate  from  each  county  society,  to  attend  to  such 
matters  relating  to  the  excise  laws  as  may  be  interesting  to  the  state  at 
large  ;  and  the  president  of  each  county  society  for  the  time  being,  shall 
be  the  delegate  to  a^d  state  society.  The  said  state  society  shaU  meet 
annually,  in  Albany,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature.  And  the  finance 
committee  of  each  county  society  shall,  by  resolution,  determine  the 
amount  to  be  contributed  by  such  society  to  the  funds  of  the  state  sodety, 
(if  the  same  should  be  required,)  and  notify  the  president  thereof.  Ihe 
said  state  society  shall  adopt  a  constitution  in  harmony  with  this  oonsti- 
tuUon. 

Art.  10. — The  secretary  of  each  village  and  town  sodety,  and  the 
secretary  of  each  county  sodety,  shall,  bobre  the  president  thereof  shall 
proceed  to  the  respective  bodies  to  which  he  is  the  delegate,  present  to 
Mid  president,  in  writing,  a  full  narrative  of  the  proceedmgs  of  their  re- 
■peotive  bodies,  in  order  that  the  said  delegate  may  present  to  the  sodety 
in  which  he  is  a  representatiTe  member,  all  the  local  information  necessary 
for  the  perfect  action  of  such  sodety. 

I  appeal  te  every  dtizen  in  the  stete  te  say,  whether  it  is  not  high  tsme 
thataome  ooercive  measure  should  be  adopted  to  vindicate  the  law  in  the 
matter  1  have  discussed.  I  most  earnestly  appeal  to  the  bench  and  the 
bar  to  give  their  powerfiil  assistance  in  this  great  and  most  important 
struggle.  They  can  easily  and  speedily  secure  the  victory  without  sully- 
ing their  ermine,  or  degrading  their  robes.  If  judges,  in  their  charges  to 
grand  juries,  would  notice  the  duties  of  officers,  the  obligntions  resting 
upon  them  by  their  official  oaths,  te  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
tlieir  duties,  that  they  may  discharge  them  honestly  and  conscientiously  ; 
if  grand  juries  would  present  the  careless  and  illegal  administration  of  the 
excise  laws  as  intolerable  grievanoes,  and  the  cause  of  many  of  the  vices 
and  crimes  of  society  -,  if  lawyers  would  join  the  societies  in  their  respect- 
ive places  of  residence,  instituted  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  excise 
laws,  and  would  explain  those  laws,  and  the  duties  of  trustees,  commis- 
sioners of  excise,  &ut.,  in  respect  to  them ;  and  if  dtizena  who  denre  to 
maintain  the  int^rity  and  supremacy  of  the  law,  joined  by  those  who  are 
also  the  advocates  of  temperance,  would  show  a  determination  to  make 
as  example  of  obstinate  offenders — in  one  year  we  would  see  a  most  tho- 
rough and  gratifying  reformation,  and  niimty-nine-onehundredtha  of  the 
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compljuiits  agaioBt  the  veodtrs  of  strong  drinks  would  disappear.  From 
innumerable  pulpits  and  secular />ra  every  tbiog  has  been  done  to  reach 
the  consciences  and  the  judgmenta  of  men  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurjr, 
which  baa  been  answered  by  Ue  acorn  and  contempt  of  venders  of  strong 
drinks  and  those  they  have  «>rrupted.  Parents,  widows,  orphans,  wives, 
mothers  and  children,  have  implored  them  not  to  fasten  on  them  the  ex- 
treme and  hopeless  wretchedness  of  shame,  misery,  want  and  crime,  and 
their  woes  have  been  met  by  derision.  The  legislature  has  enacted  strin- 
gent and  wholesome  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  which  are  alto- 
gether disregarded  by  public  officers  and  venders  of  liquors  for  their  own 
private  benelit,  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  public.  JBstabliahments  with- 
out licenses  are  prohibited  from  selling  intoxicating  liquors,  and  yet  there 
are  thoussjids  of  these  pandora  boxes  in  the  state,  from  which  are  issu- 
ing tbe  diseases,  crimes  and  distresses  of  society.  Are  we  men, — I  will 
not  say  freemen, — Americans, — for  we  are  actually  in  bondage  to  alcohol 
sellers  and  drinkers, — ^but  are  we  men,  and  submit  to  Hie  domination  of  » 
class  of  men  who  recognize  no  reason  opposed  to  sensual  gratification  ; 
no  ties  or  impulses  opposed  to  self  interest;  and  no  legal  obligations  op- 
posed to  their  wills  t  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  only  power  that  can  tame 
them — die  ben^  and  the  bar  can  make  them  gentle  and  obedient  by  s 
very  litlJe  effi>rt,  particularly  if  ciUzena  do  their  duties  in  villages  and 
towns. 

Ijet  me  not  be  understood  asdenring  to  supersede  the  advocacy  of  tem- 
perance on  persuasive  principles.  Would  that  all  men  were  so  conscien- 
tious and  intelligent  as  to  be  reached  by  facts  and  arguments,  when  laws, 
ooerciDn,  could  be  safely  abolished ;  but  so  long  as  many  men  are  governed 
by  prejudice,  pride,  passion,  selfishness  and  consdences,  more  frequently 
less  than  equal  to  their  meagre  intelligences,  coercion  must  be  applied  to 
cases  reason  cuinot  reach.  If  this  latter  class  of  men  are  not  a  majority 
of  our  citizens,  they  are  the  noisy,  reckless,  bullying  minority,  who  con- 
stantly attempt  to  everorow  peaceable  men,  and  force  silence  through  fear 
of  unpopularity,  and,  sometimes,  of  violence  to  property  or  person. 


TWIIIGHT. 

How  manT  ihoniandt  at  ihia  bleued  boa 
Are  lookina  forth  opoo  lbs  lingeriog  w 

From  peoplfd  town,  Ions  col,  and  Bncie: 
T'  enioj,  like  mo,  iu  loTelioBB*  and  r« 
And  'lii  a  tbongbt  IhaL  makes  me  tralj 

That  nnto  oU  the  glorioai  Keoe  ia  giveii- 

That  the  green  eartli,  coal  air,  and  deep 
Impart  a  common  joy,  ■  conimon  len. 

There  ii  no  breexe  npoo  ihe  itirleM  tree, 
SbiniUR  iu  glorj  of  tbe  *un*et  ray; 


And  inch  ■  gentle  aprit  fii 

"Tia  M  the  world  itself  were  kneeling  down  in  ptajsr. 
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Wbbbevbr  liberty  is  known,  the  namo  of  Algernon  Sydney  is  a  hous^ 
hold  word.  Undoubtedly,  greater  men  may  have  played  greater  part*, 
but  few  have  lived  more  purely  than  he  :  and  even  had  his  inteUect  beea 
contracted,  his  mission  would  have  been  acaompllahed.  He  would  have 
taught  the  world  what  it  is  to  die  for  a  principle ;  and  what  to  our  mind  ia 
far  more  hard,  and  consequently  a  higher  glory,  he  lived  for  one.  But 
Sydney  was  a  man  of  rare  mental  endowments — a  ripe  scholar — a  deep 
thinker — a  writer — a  practical  statesman.  It  is  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  lives  of  men  like  this  ttiat  the  world  grows  wiser  and  better.  The 
vulgar  notion  that  interest  is  predominant,  aJod  that  every  feeling  is  lulled 
to  repose  when  pelf  is  the  narcotie,  is  seen  to  be  a  delusion.  This  eartJi 
is  not  the  scene  of  universal  selfishness.  Daily,  though  unseen,  there  are 
millions  of  acta  of  fortitude,  generous  abuLdonmenta  of  self — healthy, 
bold  and  good  deeds,  to  prove  mankind,  if  not  positively  aaints,  at  least  are 
not  a  herd  of  callous,  hard-hearted  swindlers — and  no  iittle  of  iJiie  is  owing 
to  the  lives  of  the  good  men  who  have  gone  before  us — "  the  salt  of  the 
earth."  For  the  virtues  of  the  great  man,  when  he  has  descended  to  Uie 
grave,  leaves  behind  bina  a  Ijace  of  bright  light  to  ^tine  upon  and  guide 
his  fellows  for  ever. 

Independently  of  the  contemplation  of  such  a  character,  for  itself — 
there  are  events  connected  with  the  career  of  Algernon  Sydney  which  add 
an  interest  to  his  life.  He  lived  in  stirring  times — and  contributed  his 
quota  to  impress  the  events  of  bis  day.  Bora  in  16S2,  under  the  1st 
James,  then  alternately  promising  oonoessioos,  and  declaring  the  king's 
prert^tive  should  be  uninjured, — Sydney  vindicated  his  claim  to  pat- 
riotism on  Marston  Moor,  and  lived  through  the  Protectorate  to  die  on 
the  Boaifold,  under  that  cold-blooded,  clever  debauchee,  the  second  CSiarlea. 
But  although  his  name  appears  in  every  history,  and  linked  with  ao> 
cusatione,  which  we  shall  treat  upon  hereailer,  and  which,  let  us  add,  p^ 
renthetically,  may  lead  those  who  have  taken  them  on  trust  to  think  that 
our  opening  sentences  are  not  warranted  by  facts — in  spite  of  these  charges, 
too,  being  debatable  points,  little  in  the  shape  of  biogiaphy  of  Sydney 
has  appeared ;  and  it  has  remained  for  the  United  States  to  supply  thb 
blank  with  a  work  of  uncommon  merit,  written  in.  a  style  modest  and 
correct,  and  as  far  removed  from  the  flash  tinsel,  which  some  cradt  essay- 
ists of  the  day  see  fit  to  use,  as  the  correctness  of  the  historical  facts  is 
distant  from  the  mode  of  the  said  crack  esaayista  in  writing  history,  not 
as  it  is,  but  OB  they  wish  it  to  be. 

Nothing  original  on  this  subject  has  ever  been  published  in  our  recollec- 
tJOD  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  even  in  England  only  a  slight  sketch 
accompanying  StephanofTs  well-known  painting,  (which  we  know  only  by 
the  engraving,)  by  Richard  Chase  Sydney,  caine  forth  at  the  time  of  the 
production  of  the  picture.  Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Meadley  published  a 
work  in  1813,  and  generally  this  fertile  field  for  the  biographer  has  been 
left  to  strange  and  unaccountable  neglect,  excepting  incidental  mention  of 
his  name  innistoriesof  that  period. 

We  have  already  made  some  notice  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Van  Santvoord, 
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end  now  purpose  avuliog  oarselTes  of  \bb  labors,  ftnd  ao  presenting  a 
sketch  of  the  portrait : 

Algernon  Sydney  was  the  grand-nephew  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  ti»  au- 
thor of  the  old  romance  of  Arcadia,  which  would  be  foigotten  except  for 
the  greatness  and  virtues  of  its  author — one  of  the  rare  instances  of  men 
perpetuating  tbeir  works  in  opposition  to  the  general  law.  And  in  order 
to  show  the  stack  from  which  Algernon  sprang,  it  is  well  to  mention  that 
vhen  Elizabeth,  in  her  forty-sixth  year,  entertained  a  "  disgrac8t\il  inoli- 
nation"  to  receive  tlie  proposals  of  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou,  Sir  Philip, 
with  more  feeling  than  policy,  and  with  an  tioneat  disinterestedness,  ad- 
dressed her  a  remonstruice  against  the  mat«h,  which  the  lion-hearted 
Elizabeth  never  resented.  His  brother  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester  by 
Jaroes  1st,  and  it  was  the  son  of  the  last  earl  from  whom  the  sabjeot  of 
this  sketch  sprang.     Algernon  was  the  second  son. 

When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  went  with  his  father  t«  Denmark,  at 
which  court  the  latter  had  been  appointed  an  ambassador.  In  a  few  months 
he  returned  again  to  England,  but  in  1630,  his  &ther  being  appointed  am- 
baaaador  to  France,  he  avcompanied  the  earl  thither.  He  remained  several 
years  abroad,  until  hia  nineteenth  year,  and  traveleil  over  Europe,  acquir- 
ing moat  of  the  European  languages.  Indeed,  his  education  appeare  to 
have  been  conducted  with  great  care,  and  to  have  been  personally  super- 
intended by  his  father.  Suob  care  on  such  a  soil  was  not  lost — knowledge 
of  books  and  men,  even  in  one  so  young,  worked  their  effect,  and  his 
name  traveled  out  of  the  circle  in  which  he  was  moving.  The  army  was 
then  the  field  to  which  the  patrician  youth  naturally  turned,  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  endeavored  to  obtain  a  commission  for  hia  second  son  in  the 
Dutch  service.  like  application  failed,  and  Algernon  accordingly  return- 
ed with  his  father  to  England,  in  1641. 

Even  at  this  day  there  is  no  part  of  the  common  history  of  the  United 
States  and  England  wMcb  has  more  interest  than  the  memorable  struggle 
between  the  I^og  Parliament  and  Charles  the  First.  There  are  few  well- 
informed  students  of  English  history,  "  says  a  great  writer,*  speaking  of 
that  Parliament, — who,  with  fearless  and  frank  admissions  of  the  errors  of 
this  illustrions  aasembly,  do  not  pause  with  emotion  at  the  mention  of  its 
name."  And  if  we,  two  centuries  after  the  actors  were  on  the  scene,  yet 
have  the  heart  touched  with  the  narration  of  these  struggles,  partaking 
even  too  often  of  the  passions  aud  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  how  great 
must  have  been  the  emotions  of  a  generous,  ardent  youth,  entering  on  the 
stage,  hearing  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  and  feeling,  too,  the  grievances  under  whioh  England 
groaned! 

It  was  evident  new  guarantees  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  were  called 
for.  Hiosewho  had  clung  to  the  belief  that  die  faults  of  Charles'  govern- 
ment had  sprung  from  evil  counsels,  now  felt  that  the  king  had  but  one 
desire — to  reign  absolutely.  The  old  laws  of  flie  realm  stood  in  no  way 
in  his  path.  Parliament  he  feared,  and  hated  even  as  obstructions. 
Clarendon  even  says  :  "  those  foundations  of  right  by  which  men  valued 
their  security,  were  never,  to  the  apprehension  and  understanding  of  wise 
men,  in  more  danger  of  being  destroyed."  Monopolies  uid  exactions 
were  the  order  of  t£e  day.     Indeed,  with  oourtiers  and  privy  counsellor8,f 

•  Poller.   The  Btalennen  of   ibe  d^iniiiDnwtallhof  Englsnd.   Aboiik,  wetv  lUrarty 
baaiabed  Trom  the  world,  ia  wbicb  lafficisnl  elements  exiat  for  iti  recaperation. 
t  Hsj.  Hitt.  Parliametit,  ^  iOqIc 
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the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  a  jest.  The  very  term  would  reise  a  laugh 
— fis  hearty  aa  the  refined  exquisites  of  Whitehall  would  indulge  in. 

But  the  turn  of  the  tide  came :  the  enUre  Scottish  people  were  the 
first  to  rise,  llie  mass,  to  them,  would  have  been  as  palatable  as  the 
liturgj-,  which  Laud  would  have  forced  upon  them.  The  English  govern- 
ment, vacillating,  and  unprepared,  could  adopt  no  settled  plan  of  action 
without  money — without  courage  to  meet  a  Parliament — without  the  bold- 
ness to  make  further  exactions  from  the  people — tbey  hesitated  between 
foroe  and  submission.  There  vrera,  indeed,  tne  Catholio  gentry,  who,  on 
the  strong  appeal  of  the  Queen,  came  forth  with  coutributions,  but  the 
sum  thus  raised  in  conjunction  with  the  other  means  of  revenue,  was  quite 
insufficient.  But  a  further  project  existed,  which,  hod  it  been  carried  into 
effect,  might  have  changed  the  color  of  the  events  which  followed — a  pro- 
ject worthy  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  viz.:  by  the  aid  ofSpoiu,  to  raise  10,000 
troops  in  Flanders,  and  to  obtain  a  loan  from  that  power.  But  the 
Spaniard  recollected  the  bad  faith  which  Charles  had  shown,  and  declined 
the  offer  with  cold  contempt. 

The  disgraceful  treaty  of  Berwick  followed,  the  natural  result  of  such  a 
state  of  things-'-and  ^aire  became  more  complicated  in  England.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  true,  Strafford's  iron  rule  had  destroyed  every  sign  of  oppo- 
sition. All  was  compliance — submisaioD,  and  devotion,  'flw  volcano 
was  silent,  but  the  fires  did  not  smoulder  the  less  deeply.  Wentwortb 
had  come  from  Ireland  and  counselled  a  Parliament — not  a  Parliament 
in  which  Englishmen  had  met  of  old,  and  spoken  boldly  for  their  rights 
— not  one  to  legislate  and  control — but  a  mere  meeting  to  grant  subsidies, 
and  to  carry  up  loyal  addresses.  Indeed,  it  was  a  critical  time.  Scotland 
was  agun  in  the  field — and  the  ship-money  and  loans  of  England  were 
collected  daily  with  more  difficulty. 

The  Parliament  of  1^40  met,  only  to  be  dissolved.  No  error  was 
more  grievous  than  the  hasty  conduct  of  Charles  in  this  particular — and 
it  was  the  turning  point  with  the  King's  popularity.  Those  who  ted  pub- 
lic afiairs  felt  that  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  for  eleven  years,  wer« 
now  to  lead  to  action.  Pym  and  Hampden,  and  others,  had  frequent 
meetings  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  London.  The  King  was 
powerless — for  his  exchequer  was  exhausted ;  and  in  spite  of  his  hatred  of 
the  very  word — a  Parliament  was  to  be  summoned.  To  this  strait  he 
was  forced.  Strafford,  owing  to  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  English  forces, 
hod  retreated  before  Uie  Scotdi  from  Durham,  and  fell  back  upon  York, 
after  the  affair  at  Newboume.  At  York,  the  King  called  a  council  of 
Peers — but  this  body  only  met  to  receive  petition  upon  petition  for  a 
Parliament  Reluctantly  was  Charles  driven  to  issue  writs — and  on  the 
*3d  of  November,  the  memorable  Long  Parliament  met. 

On  the  1 1  th  of  November,  Pym  rose  in  his  place,  and  moved  the  impeach- 
ment of  Sti-afford.  Previous  to  addressing  the  House,  he  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  looked.  For  four  hours  was  the  debate  thus  conducted ;  the 
•uixiety  of  the  loiterers  outside  was  intense ;  but  the  doors  opened,  and 
P/m,  at  the  head  of  300  members,  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lorda,  and 
there  inspeached  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He  died  on  the  scaffold.  Of  thia 
man,  great  in  his  intellect — in  his  energies — in  his  courage — we  can  here 
only  quote  the  words  of  Hallam,  for  it  is  not  our  province  to  write  of 
him— ^though  it  is  tempting  to  do  so— for  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the 
picture: — "It  may  be  reckoned  a  sufficient  ground  for  entrusting  any 
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one's  Bttachment  to  the  EngUsh  CoDstitution,  that  he  rereres  tiie  name  of 
Oie  Earl  of  Strafford." 

Wq  have  mentioned  theee  preliminary  facts,  in  order  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  eiaotiona  which  checkered  Sydney's  youth.  The  characters  of  men 
are  colored  by  tbo  events  which  happen  around  them.  The  strongest 
mind  IS  affected  br  associations — and  there  is  no  schooling  like  that  of 
great  incidents.  But  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  anotjier  considera- 
tion. Sydney  all  his  life  was  inimical  to  the  Church  of  England.  Indeed, 
he  was  opposed  to  every  phase  of  Church  government.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at.  Laud  had  changed  the  hearts  of  the  half  of  England. 
Abbot,  his  predecessor,  a  man  of  mild  rule — with  feelings  of  a  somewhat 
bigoted  character  against  Popery,  and  a  sb'ong  bearing  towards  Cal- 
vinism, allowed  things  to  take  their  course,  without  urging  on  those  clergy, 
men,  whose  Puritanism  led  them  to  object  to  some  ceremonies  of  t^e 
ritual.  But  I^aud  wanted  conformity — and  not  simply  that  which  tha 
founders  of  the  Church  of  England  desired, but  with  sundry  Popish  inno- 
vations to  make  them  doubly  objectionable.  Even  the  sports  of  the 
people  were  to  be  controlled,  and  certain  pastimes  were  named  for  them 
to  indulge  in  after  evening  aervica.  The  appearance  of  the  Church  was 
altered.  Pictures  and  cruclAxes  were  set  up — the  communion  table  waa 
called  an  altar — low  obeisances  were  made  to  it.  Ilie  capes  of  the  clergy 
were  embroidered.  The  eucharist  became,  as  now,  the  great  question  of 
belief.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  being  received — celibacy  of  the 
priests  was  inculcated,  and  the  mild,  evangelical,  and  philosophical  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  they  appeared  at  the  Beformation,  became 
changed  into  a  sort  of  semi-Popery — to  which  persecution  was  allied,  to 
give  the  Drowning  stamp. 

Tlie  custom  had  been  since  the  Reformal.ion  to  reoognize  the  Duteh 
and  Huguenot  Churches  as  affiliated  branches  of  the  English  Church, 
But  Laud  denied  the  affinity ;  and  even  the  foreign  churches  in  London 
were  visited  by  this  pestilent  ecclesiastic  for  want  of  conformity.  That 
Laud's  subsequent  execution  by  the  Parliament  was  a  crime,  none  can 
deny.  But  it  is  regretted  generally,  only  as  an  act  of  injustice  by  an 
assembly  to  whom  the  world  owes  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  lib- 
erty. Indeed,  no  Protestant,  in  spite  of  the  gray  hairs  of  Laud,  can  ex- 
tend him  sympathy.  He  would  have  made  England  a  land  of  bigots  and 
of  slaves — to  be  ruled  by  priests,  whose  doctrines  would  have  been  en- 
forced by  the  pillory  and  the  scoui^e,  instead  of  holding  as  a  guide  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Nor  was  Sydney's  &ther  exempt  from  some  little  persecution.  The 
English  ambassador  had  hitherto  attended  the  Huguenot  chapel  at  Cha* 
renton.  But  Lord  Scudamore,  the  predecessor  of  Leicester,  had  declined 
doing  so ;  and  in  order  to  propitiate  Laud,  had  opened  a  chapel  of  his 
own,  "got  up"  with  due  effect  as  to  altars  and  pictures — with  the  va- 
rious etceteras.  When  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  about  to  proceed  on  his 
mission,  he  had  a  conversation  with  the  prelate,  and  asked  hb  advice  as  to 
his  oonrse  of  proceeding.  Laud  would  not  give  it ;  but  plainly  intimated 
that  be  preferred  the  course  Lord  Scudamore  had  taken.  The  earl 
thought  otherwise :  and  he  had  many  reasons  to  think  "  that  for  his  going 
to  C^renton,  the  Archbbhop  did  him  all  the  ill  offices  he  could  to  the 
king."    These  &cts  could  not  but  ba  known  to  his  son,  and  tended  no 
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Iktie  probably  to  establish  his  dislike  of  aaj  thing  like  oontrol  in  matters 
•f  religion. 

In  times  like  these,  Sydney  oame  back  to  England.  Strafford  had  just 
auflered  the  penalty  of  nie  crimes  ;  and  the  nation  was  erect  in  defence  of 
its  liberties.  Ireland,  aHer  the  death  of  Strafibrd,  had  been  governed  by 
two  of  the  lords  justices — Parsons  and  Borlase — men  not  equal  to  the 
emergency ;  and  soon  the  rebound  of  StraifoTd's  coercive  govenunent 
took  place,  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  October,  1841,  The  design  was 
to  massacre  the  Scotch  and  English  in  Ulster,  Hie  army  in  Ireland 
aoarcely  exceeded  three  thousand  men,  and  the  Ulster  colony  was  nnable 
to  make  head  i^inst  the  rebels,  owing  to  the  loss  of  those  who  had  per- 
ished in  the  massacre.  Of  the  number  of  Protestants  that  were  murdered, 
it  ia  hard  to  give  any  account.  Sir  John  Temple  reckons  it  at  three  hun- 
dred thousand ;  Clarendon  estimates  it  from  forty  to  fifty  thouaond ;  and 
Sir  William  Petty  at  twelve  thonsand. 

In  this  crisis  of  aftairs  T^ord  Leicester  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Ireland.  But  causes  unexplained,  delayed  his  departure.  Accordingly 
he  sent  out  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Lisle,  in  command  of  a  regiment,  to  tlie 
scene  of  action ;  and  Algernon  Sydney,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
oommenccd  his  military  career  in  command  of  a  troop.  In  1642  the 
king  was  at  war  with  the  Parliament,  and  the  war  in  Ireland  was  one  of 
seo(Hidary  importance.  Still  Sydney  remaned  there  till  1643.  His  fe- 
tker,  however,  never  assumed  the  government ;  for  having  joined  the 
party  of  the  king,  he  was  prevented  from  embarking,  and  eventually  was 
deprived  of  his  offioe. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Sydney's  dying  declaration,  even  at  this  earlier 
period  of  life  he  felt  strongly  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  In  this  he  as- 
serts, that  from  his  youth  up  be  endeavored  to  uphold  "  the  commtm 
rights  of  mankind,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  trtu  Protettant  religion" 
(manifestly  thinking  of  the  difference  between  that  uid  Laud's  innova- 
tions) "  against  corrupt  principles,  arbitrary  power,  and  popery."  The 
foct  of  his  employment  on  military  service  in  Ireland,  is  by  no  means  any 
oriterion  of  a  leaning  to  the  king's  side;  for  both  parties  alike  wished  to 
subdue  tbe  insurgents.  Indeed,  on  their  landing  in  England,  the  brothers 
were  treated  with  suspicion  by  both  parties.  At  Chester  their  horses 
were  taken  from  them  by  the  royalists,  whence  they  returned  to  the  coast 
and  put  again  to  sea.  At  Liverpool  they  were  detained  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, who  sent  them  prisoners  to  London. 

Sydney  at  once  joined  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  Earl  of  Man- 
rfiester  gave  him  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  regiment.  'Die  campaigns  of  that 
year,  1644,  and  the  fight  of  Marston  Moor,  rendered  the  king's  cause  des- 
perate. In  these,  Sydney  took  bis  part  with  courage,  and  was  wounded 
at  Marston  Moor  so  severely  that  he  was  sent  up  to  London  for  the  cure 
of  his  wounds.  Unable  from  his  consequent  lameness  to  continue  active 
military  duty,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Chichester. 

When  the  revision  of  the  Parliamentary  army  was  made  after  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  and  Fairfex  was  appointed  General-in-Chief,  Sydney 
was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  twenty-six  oolonels.  But  he  still  re- 
mained in  command  at  Oiidiester.  Nor  does  he  appear  again  to  have 
taken  the  field.  In  January,  1646,  be  proceeded  to  Ireland  with  his 
brother,  who  had  l>een  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant.  Sydney  held  for  a 
brief  period  the  office  of  General  of  the  Hor«e  and  Governor  of  Dublin, 
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but  political  tntrigne  led  to  hia  dieplooement.  On  his  returo,  >  eignilicant 
Tote  was  passed  m  ackno'wledgmeiit  of  his  services,  and  be  receired  the 
thanks  uf  the  House  of  Comnaons.  He  tbs  afterwards  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Dover. 

Sydney  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  house  at  die  time  of 
"  Pride's  Purge,"  But  diat  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  Republican 
party  is  evident,  from  being  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirtj-five  com- 
missioners named  to  try  the  king.  His  views  of  this  diflioult  question  are 
best  explained  by  himself. 

"  I  was  at  Peashnrst  when  the  act  for  the  king's  trial  passed,  and  coming  up 
to  town,  I  heard  my  name  was  pat  in.  I  presendy  weatio  the  painted  Cham* 
ber,  where  tbose  who  were  nominated  for  Jndge*  were  assembled.  A  debate 
was  raised,  and  I  did  poBitively  oppose  Cromwell  and  Bradshaw  and  others 
who  wonld  have  the  trial  to  go  on,  and  drew  my  reasons  from  these  two  points  i 
First,  the  king  could  be  tried  by  no  court.  Secondly,  that  no  man  could  be 
taried  by  that  court.  This  beine  alleged  in  vein,  and  Cromwell  nning  these 
formal  words  j  '  1  tell  you  we  will  cot  offbis  head  with  the  crown  npon  it,' — I 
replied,  '  yon  may  take  your  own  conne,  I  cannot  stop  yon,  but  I  will  keep 
rnvEcir  clean  from  having  any  band  in  this  business, — and  immediately  went  out 
oftbe  room  and  never  retnmed.  This  is  oil  tbat  passed  pnblicly.  or  that  can 
with  tmtb  be  recorded  or  taken  notice  of.  /  kad  an  ailerUwit  wliich  is  not  very 
fit  for  a  letter." 

In  fact,  although  Sydney's  views  vrere  republican,  it  is  thought  he  wished 
only  for  die  deposition  of  Charles.  Now  removed  from  the  events  which  led 
to  It,  and  free  from  passion,  posterity  are  nearly  unanimous  in  regarding 
this  execution  with  tJiat  of  Louis  XVI.,  at  a  later  period,  as  great  politicu 
blunders.  Yet  some  atlowanoe  ought  to  be  made  for  the  fbeliug,  that 
there  were  none  who  had  the  least  reliance  on  the  king's  wor^  "I 
wish,"  said  lliomas  Soot,  some  yeara  later,  "  all  had  heard  the  grounds  of 
our  revolutions  in  that  particular :  I  would  have  had  our  oonsultings  in 
firo  as  anything  else  was.  It  was  resorted  to  as  the  last  refuge."  The 
result  proved  it  unwise — but  the  act  was  one  carefully  debated.  Ab- 
Btractedly  there  are  few  who  will  deny  Hiat  there  are  cases  which  might 
happen,  when  an  outraged  people  would  be  justified  by  the  laws  of  God, 
and  by  the  stem  principles  of  laws,  in  puniaking  even  to  death  a  ruler  who 
had  abused  his  trust.  In  the  form  of  government  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  likely  such  a  contingency  can  arise — the  constitutional  check  is  too 
great  But  in  monarchies,  where  every  temptation  exists  to  centralize 
authority  and  increase  power,  it  is  plain  that  the  king  ought  to  be  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  as  any  other  man ;  uid  more  than  any  other  in  the  realm 
to  the  immutable  principle  of  public  morality.  To  assert  that  Charles  was 
not  open  to  conviction  under  any  lex  tertpta,  amounts  to  notUng.  Nor 
can  it  be  affirmed,  because  he  evinced  great  fortitude  and  magnanimity, 
and  redeemed  by  hia  death  much  ^bUt  could  be  uraed  against  the  man, 
that  the  king  was  ftee  from  crime.  There  is  scarcely  an  execution,  even 
of  the  most  depraved  criminal,  in  which  the  better  nature  does  not  appear. 
Hiere  is  no  inference  to  be  drawn  here.  The  historian  must  look  to  die 
life,  tbe  acts,  the  conduct  of  the  king,  Charles  set  at  defiance  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  realm.  On  the  very  scaffold  he  affirmed  that  the 
people's  right  was  only  to  have  their  life  and  goods  their  own — "a  share 
in  the  government  being  nothing  pertaining  to  them."  This  policy  had 
not  even  die  qneationable  phrase  of  a  "  paternal  despotism."    It  was  hard, 
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arbi&aiy  aad  ezaoling.  He  loved  only  to  rule  hj  his  own  will — vai  for 
tills  cause  he  died.  He  was  a  martyr  to  his  love  of  absolute  power — his 
want  of  honesty — his  want  of  truth. 

But  it  is  fair  to  affirm,  that  with  his  judges,  and  perhaps  without  s 
knowledge  of  the  &ct  existing  in  their  hearts,  there  was  a  deep  spirit  of 
vindictiveness.  And  men'a  eyes  were  so  blinded,  and  their  passions  so 
strong,  that  they  cheated  themselves,  aud  called  ^e  deed  ooe  of  justice. 
All  admit  that  it  was  inexpedient.     Who  will  assert,  after  deliberate  in- 

Suiry,  that  it  waa  unjust  t  For  our  part,  we  cannot  say  that  we  grieve  the 
eed  was  done.  For  it  was  a  lesson  written  in  blood,  it  is  true — to  priooes 
forever — that  they  are  not  delegated  by  Heaven  to  misrule — but  titat 
even  on  earth  there  is  a  high  court  of  human  justioe,  at  which  even  tbey 
must  answer. 

Sydnev  remained  an  active  member  of  Parliament  until  Cromwell'e 
forcible  ejection  of  the  members.  Previous  to  that  high-handed  outrage, 
an  incident  occurred,  which  shows  his  unoompromiBing  character.  Mr. 
Van  Santvoord  thus  relates  it : 

"  It  soon,  however,  became  apparent  to  the  statesmeD  of  the  Comraouwealtb, 
that  an  execnCive  power  of  some  descripthM  was  neccMary  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment. For  this  purpose  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  name  a 
Gonncil,  to  conuat  of  forty  persone,  to  act  as  the  eicecntive  power,  whose  au- 
thority was  to  continne  for  one  year.  The  new  council  wai  installed  on  the 
17th  of  February.  The  illoatnous  Bradahaw  was  chosen  its  president.  Be- 
sides Cromwell,  it  comprised  nearly  all  the  eminent  republican  leaders  of  the 
tdme,  Ireton,  Lndlow,  Marten,  St,  John,  Hazelris,  Harrington,  Scott.  Lisle, 
and  Hntchinson.  Some  of  the  nobility  were  also  members ;  the  Earls  of  Den- 
bigh, Mnlgrave,  Pembroke,  and  Salisbury,  and  the  Lords  Fairfax  and  Orey. 
Vane  alio  was  chosen  a  member,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Cromwell,  it  is 
•aid,  whose  ambitiona  aspirations  bad  not  yet  talcen  form  and  shape ;  bat  he 
did  not  present  himself  till  nine  days  after.  He  fband  an  obstacle  to  his  being 
•worn  into  the  council,  by  reason  of  a  resolution  proposed  in  the  Honse,  that  no 
personshonld  be  a  member  without  expressing  his  approbation  of  all  thst  had  been 
done  on  the  king's  trial.  Vane  refused  to  take  the  test.  It  was  npon  this  oc- 
casion that  Sydney,  sensible  of  the  importance  and  valne  of  each  services  as 
Vane's  in  the  execntive  council  of  the  new  government,  opposed  this  test  in 
the  Honse  with  great  warmth  and  animation.  Among  other  things  he  observed, 
that  "such  a  test  would  prove  asnare  tomany  an  honest  man,  bat  every  knave 
would  slip  throngh  it."  Tbia  cutting,  and  perhaps  impmdent  sarcasm,  was 
construed  into  a  personal  aSront  by  Cromwell,  Harrison,  and  others,  and  a 
tviolent  debate,  which  occasioned  great  excitement,  ensaed,  it  being  contended 
that  Sydneyhad  called  all  those  knaves  whoBubscribed  to  the  teat.  The  ex- 
perienced Harry  Marten,  one  of  Sydney's  warmest  friends,  at  length  quieted  the 
turmoil,  and  put  an  end  to  the  debate,  by  one  of  his  quick-witted  and  good- 
natured  explanations.  He  declared  that  Sidney  had  only  said  that  every 
knave  ni^l  slip  through,  not  that  every  one  who  did  slip  through  was  a  knave. 
Sydney,  in  the  letter  to  his  father,  already  mentioned,  alluding  to  this  circnro- 
•tance,  declares  his  own  conviction  that  it  was  much  against  his  interest,  as  it 
made  Cromwell,  Harrison,  Lord  Orey  of  Groby,  and  others,  his  enemies,  who 
&om  that  time  condnnaUy  opposed  him." 

Sydney  was  also  engaged  on  several  committees :  ftmong  them,  on  the 
one  moved  for  by  Vane  for  calling  future  parliaments,  and  regulating 
elections ;  and  subsequently  was  a  member  of  tbose  appointed  to  prom.ot« 
the  union  with  Scotland. 

"  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  charged  widi  effecting  vartan* 
impratant^  alterations  in  the  practice  in  eonrts  of  law.    Upon  this  commiHstt 
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diera  ware  aeveral  of  bn  atMciateB  who  were  not  memben  of  PtrlhinieDt, 
Tbe  celebrated  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  moat  profound  and  Bccomplisbad  jnritt 
of  the  age,  was  a  member  of  it.  He  seems  also  to  haje  had  some  singular  a*- 
•oCMtes,  who  appear  to  have  been  very  little  qualified  for  the  work.  AmoQg 
these  may  be  meotioned  Mnjor-General  Desborough  and  the  faoions  preacher 
Hugh  Peter*,  formerlf  minister  at  Saleni,  in  Mflaaachusetta,  and  Rnerwards  the 
chaplain  of  Cromwell,  who,  according  to  Whitlocke.  *  understood  little  of  law, 
waa  Terj  opinionetiie,  and  woold  frequently  mention  some  proceedings  of  law 
)D  Holland  wherein  he  was  altogether  mistaken.'  The  committee  met  several 
times  in  the  House  of  Lords;  bol,  coosideiing  the  nature  of  the  limes,  and  the 
discordant  materials  of  which  it  waa  composed,  it  is  not  wonderfal  that  littla 
was  effected  by  its  labors." 

Sydney  was  also  chairman  of  a  committee  to  regulate  matters  relative 
to  die  Irish  insurrection,  ani3,  in  November,  waa  elected  a  member  of  the 
Counol  of  State,  in  which  office  he  remaineii  tmtil  Cromwell  soiled  the 
reins  of  government. 

On  the  20th  April,  1653,  Cromwell  ctissolved  the  parliament.  Lenthal 
behaved  with  great  firmness  on  the  occasion,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  Sydney.  His  father  has  recorded  his  sun's  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
Lord  Leicester  says,  in  his  diary  : — 

"  It  happened  that  day  that  Algernon  Sydney  sat  next  to  the  speaker  on  the 

~'~'it  hand.     The  general  said  to  Harrison,  '  Put  him  oot.'     Harrison  spake  to 

'sj,  bat  he  Mia  he  would  pot  go  out,  and  sal  atill.     The  general  said  agun, 

him  out.'    Then  Herriwa  and  Worsley  [who  commanded  the  general's 

D  regiment  of  foot)  put  their  hands  apoo  Sydney's  shoulders,  as  If  they  would 

force  him  to  go  out.     Then  he  arose  and  went  towards  the  door." 

Foster,  in  relation  to  this  affair,  tells  a  good  anecdote  of  a  royalist 
having  pasted  on  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  night, 
the  following  note  : — "  Thu  hmtaa  to  let,  un/urnuhed." 

Sydney  returned  to  Penshurst,  and  refused  to  take  further  part  in 
Cromwell's  government.  He  had  seen  the  Long  Parliament  &11,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  members  to  leave  the  Hall.  Tnat  act  of  Cromwell's  can- 
not be  vindicated.  He  stands  out  the  betrayer  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  for  this,  it  is  fair  to  think,  that  the  despotic,  military  rule  of  Crom- 
well would  have  been  avoided,  and  a  regular  and  decent  government 
would  have  been  instituted ;  one  which,  while  it  gave  liberty  to  man, 
would  have  avoided  the  Puritan  extravagancies  and  intolerance  which 
made  their  rule  so  hard.  The  great  intellects  of  the  Long  Parliament 
were  there  at  tbe  very  moment  of  his  entrance,  making  provision  for  fli- 
ture  parliaments,  and  that  on  a  scale  of  popular  representation,  which  was 
never  carried  out  in  England  until  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
declaration  put  forth  in  vindication  of  the  step  is  full  of  profession  and  re- 
ligious generalities,  but  without  any  direct  diarge  against  this  Parliament, 
and  based  upon  fact,  excepting  the  one  disproved,  viz.,  that  the  House 
was  not  willing  to  dissolve  itself,  and  the  auUiors  of  this  document  must 
have  had  a  consciousness  of  its  inadequacy,  for  they  promised  "  before  it 
be  long,"  further  reasons  for  tbe  "  great  action." 

A  statesman  of  Sydney's  views  must  have  felt  all  this,  and  have  seen, 
that  the  government  had  no  claim  on  him.  He,  therefore,  remtuned  in 
retirement  till  the  close  of  the  Dutch  war,  when  again  he  went  over  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  until  1654,  when  he  returned  again  to 
England.     He  sbstwned  from  all  interference  in  politics,  and  an  "  Essay 
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on  Lore,"  (oaai  aaong  his  papers,  is  supposed  to  bftve  been  written  at 
diis  time;  and  it  la  not  improbable  that  his  " Disconrses  on  Govern- 
ment" were  now  first  commenoed. 

The  following  incident,  which  occurred  during  his  retirement,  may  be 
new  to  maaj  of  our  reiulers ;  and  we  will  avail  oureelvea  of  Mr,  Vaa 
Santvoord's  agreeable  narratire,  to  reoord  it ; 

"  CoDBtBnt  to  the  principles  he  had  adopted.  Sydoey  atiQ  refoaad  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Protector's  goveroTnent.  Though  hia  friendi,  Bradahaw  aud  Scot, 
did  not  heaitate  to  appear  amoDg  the  ranka  of  the  oppoiitioD  ID  Cromwell'B  Par- 
liament, he  himaelf  embraceil  other  viewa  of  doty,  and  coutinaed  to  regard  an 
entire  eecluaioo  from  public  affairs  aa  the  courae  most  consistent  with  hit  owd 
seme  of  propria^.  His  eldest  brother,  Philip,  Lord  Lirle,  adhered  to  the  Pro- 
tector, and  was  one  of  bia  warmeat  partizaos.  Lisle  had  been  summoned  by 
Cromwell  as  a  member  of  the  '  Barebone  Pariiament,'  and  so  highly  did  he 
acquire  the  lord-generBra  confidence,  that  on  the  inatallMion  of  the  protectoral 
iovernmeut,  he  was  named  the  first  upon  the  Conocil  of  Stats.  He  aeems  to 
beve  taken  great  umbra;^  at  tbe  contempt  and  disgust  which  Sydney  raauifested 
toward  the  Protector  and  hia  govemmenl.  On  one  occaaion,  Sydoey.  to  relieve 
the  dullness  whieb  reigned  at  Pensburat,  and  to  amuse  hia  lordship's  household, 
managed  to  get  up  a  play,  which,  either  by  accident  or  design,  reflected  aeTerely 
upon  the  Protector.  The  iudigoation  of  bis  brother  could  be  no  longer  re- 
strained. In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  rf  Leicester,  nuder  date  of  June  17th,  1C66, 
he  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  'la  ray  poor  opJDton,  tbebttsineeaof  joarlordship'ahoaae  hath  passed  sams- 
what  unluckily,  aod  that  it  had  been  bettm-aaed  to  do  a  aeesoDable  courtesy  to  the 
Lord  Protector,  than  to  ha*e  had  auch  a  play  acted  id  it,  of  public  affmnt,  which 
doth  much  euteruin  tbe  town.  I  have  been  in  tome  pieces  where  they  told  me 
they  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  gallant  relation  of  the  chief  actor  in  it. 
•nd  that  by  applauding  him  they  put  him  eeveral  times  upon  it.' 

"  The  play  is  thought  to  have  been  ShaiiBpeaTe's  Juliut  Canar;  Sydney — '  tbe 
chief  actor' — sustaining  tbe  part  of  Marcus  Brutus.  The  diasatisfBctiou  of  hii 
brother  was  increased  by  tho  snapicion  that  Aleeroon  wa*  the  favorite  son  of  bis 
father.  The  old  earl,  on  all  occasiaas,  mauifested  towards  him  an  aAectioa  and 
confidence  which  awakened  the  keea  jealonay  of  the  eldest  son  and  heir." 

The  Protector  died,  and  hb  son  succeeded  him — and  a  Parliament  was 
called  to  meet  in  January,  1659.  lliey  met — and  tbeir  vote  that  there 
•hould  be  no  general  meetii^  of  the  ofBeers  of  tbe  army  without  leave  of 
the  Protector,  and  of  both  Housee,  li^d  to  their  own  dissolution.  And  this 
point  g^ned,  the  council  of  officers  of  the  anny  called  back  the  Long  Par- 
liament. True  to  itself,  one  of  its  Urst  acta  was  to  expnngc  from  the 
records  Cromwell's  entry,  "  that  the  Lord  General  dissolved  this  Parlia- 
ment," and  to  re-establish  the  old  forms  of  the  Commonwealth.  Sydney 
was  appointed  one  of  the  executive,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  named, 
in  oonnection  with  WhiteJocIc  and  Sir  Robert  Honeywood,  to  arrange 
peace  l)etween  Denmark  and  Swedeu. 

Holland,  who  was  equally  iuterested  in  this  negotiation,  to  obtain  free 
navigation  of  the  Sound,  united  with  England  in  the  appointment  of  pleni- 
potentiaries ;  and  the  Commissioners  arrived  at  Elsineur  on  the  Slat  July. 
An  English  fleet  was  then  tying  in  the  Sound ;  and  the  olBcets  who  had 
heard  of  the  change  of  government,  had  sent  in  their  alliance  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Sydney,  however,  discovered  that  tbe  Admiral  was  in 
the  int«rest  of  Charles  IT.,  and  informed  the  government  of  the  ne<]essity 
of  tfa^r  interference.  Some  additional  frigates  were  ordered  to  ha 
^nipped ;  and  from  this  quarter,  at  least,  tbe  Commonwealth  was  seours 
from  attack. 


It  was  during  this  B€^tiatioD  that  tlie  nstontion  took  pUoe  ;  a  iBove- 
meet  which,  with  few  ezceptioas,  found  universal  &Tor  with  the  English 
nation.  It  is  the  custom  with  maav  to  trace  thia  movement  to  what  b 
termed  the  monarchical  spirit  of  the  English  people.  That  there  are  thow 
now-a-da^s  who  view  repablicaaism,  as  men  four  centuries  back  looked 
upon  witchcraft — ad  a  thing  to  be  feared,  is  possible.  Iguorauca,  blended 
with  prejudice,  has  unfathomable  credulity.  But  to  say  that  the  whole 
mass  of  our  English  cousins  need  a  pageant  and  a  puppet  t«  love,  as  a  dis- 
consolate old  maid  turns  to  a  parrot  or  a  cat,  is  more  than  we  are  inclined 
to  receive.  We  can  understand  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  devotion  evinced 
throQghout  the  realm  to  the  virtuous  gentlewoman  who  now  holds  tlie 
sceptre.  But  any  abitraot  feeling  on  the  point,  we  look  upon  aa  an  ex- 
ploded idea.  The  divine  right  of  kings  is  just  what  Paley  stated  it  to 
be,  that  it  waa  on  a  par  with  the  divine  right  of  constables.  Bather  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  genius  of  self-government  which  distin< 
gnishes  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  would,  in  England,  adapt  itself  to  any  insti- 
tution ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  lead  a  man  of  sense  to  reject  the  idea  that 
republicanism  there  would  be  worked  out  with  equal  success — with  equal 
prosperity — and  vith  no  greater  civil  difficultiea  than  it  is  here. 

But  there  were  many  causes  which  prevented  that  form  of  government 
being  introduoed  at  the  period  we  write  ot  It  bad  neither  the  halo  of 
age — and  weirrite  it  with  sorrow — the  virtue  of  you^.  It  had  struck  the 
axe  at  the  frank  heartiness  of  the  f^glish  character — destroyed  all  social 
gladness — and  made  men  morose  and  unhappy  ;  for  there  was  no  laugh- 
ter— no  gaiety.  The  Church  of  England,  which  many  lovers  of  liberty 
deeply  revere — (Pym  waa  a  Churchmiin,  ao  was  Hampden,  though  neither 
liked  Laud's  innovations^ — waa  swept  away,  aa  it  waa  thought,  for  ever.* 

Cromwell's  semi-hypocnay — hta  tyranny — bis  injustice fifty  gentlemen 

were  sold  for  slaves  to  Barbadoee  ;  alt  these  led  the  people  to  look  for 
change ;  and  when  that  uxorious  master  of  dissimulation,  Monk,  proclaimed 
a  free  parliament,  Inland  waa  in  ecataaies — and  the  restoration  came — 
undoubtedly  the  blackest  and  most  disgraceful  page  to  which  Americans 
turn  88  a  part  of  their  history. 

Sydney  completed  his  negotiations  in  a  masterly  maraier;  but  the  event 
of  the  restoration  made  him  hesitate  whether  or  not  he  should  return  to 
England.  He  felt  uncertain  "how  his  actions  or  person  would  be  looked 
upon  at  home  ;"  for.  although  he  came  within  the  act  of  amnesty,  it  was 
clear  to  him  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  government.  His  letters  exist  to 
show  his  strong  feelings.  England  was  still  to  him  bis  country,  and  exil* 
was  a  punishment,  under  whi^  his  generous  nature  writhed.  He  seema 
to  have  felt  towards  his  native  land,  in  the  words  of  the  poet^ 

"  Should  I  lay 
My  aaliM  in  a  nil  which  is  not  hers — 
My  sprit  shall  ramme  them,  if  ws  may, 
UntNMied,  choose  a  saactuety.'' 

He  did,  indeed,  lay  his  bones  there  ;  and  his  monument  Is  yet,  and  will 
be,  a  voice  for  all  time,  crying  agunat  tyranny  and  injustice.      From 

*The7  (i  a.,  Ihe  pDiiUni,}  iaianlicted  nndsi  hsiTj  pcnalliet  the  dm  oflhe  Book  of  Com- 
mon Tnya,  not  only  in  Churefacs,  but  even  in  private  honwa.  It  WM  ■  orins  far  *  ctiild 
iDreadbvlbsbediideoraalck  paient  ooe  of  Ihoie  bMaiiTnl  CollfOU  wUob  bad  ncOad  Uw 
giitk  of  ibny  fanoniion*  of  ChnMiim. — Maeaultf,  Chap,  ii. 
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Sweden  he  passed  to  Holland,  in  hope  that  th«  Court  would  make  some 
AOknowledgraent  for  his  serrioes,  and  that  he  ahould  be  recalled  to  live 
under  the  new  rule.  But  reports  injurious  to  him  had  traveled  to  Eng- 
land ; — reports  of  expressions  of  his  opinions — such  as  a  free  man  would 
otter — and  hia  readiness  to  justify  the  death  of  Charles.  His  father  thus 
wrote  him  on  tliese  points : — 

"  It  U  said  that  the  Cnireraity  of  Copenhagen  brought  th«ir  slbDm  unto  too, 
desiring  joa  to  write  something  therein,  and  that  y oo  did  *crihert  in  alio  these 

Manni  hsc  inimica  tjrannii 

EnM  petit  pUcidom  (nb  tibertate  quielem. 
It  i*  also  said  that  s  minister  who  hatb  married  a  lady  Lanrence,  here  at  Chel- 
sea, bat  now  dwelling  at  CopeDhagen,  being  there  in  companT  with  you,  said — 
'  I  think  yon  were  noae  of  the  late  liing'a  judges,  nor  guiltj  of  his  denth,'  mean- 
ing our  king ;  '  Oniltj,'  said  you.  *  do  you  call  thai  gaili  ?  lohy  it  too*  ike  jutlett 
and  bravett  action  thai  eter  was  done  tn  England  or  ani/ieheTe  die'  with  ether 
words  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  said  also  that  jou,  having  heard  of  a  design  to 
seize  upon  yon,  or  canae  you  to  be  taken  prisooer,  j'ou  took  notice  of  it  to  tbe 
Cng  of  Danrnarii  himself,  and  said — '  I  bear  there  is  a  design  to  seize  upon  me ; 
but  who  is  it  that  hath  that  design  t  Ettcenotrt  bandit  J'  by  which  yon  were 
voderstood  to  mean  the  king.  Besides  this,  it  ia  reported  that  you  hare  been 
heard  to  SAT  msny  scornful  end  contemptDOna  tfainga  of  the  king's  person  and  fa- 
mily, which,  naless  yon  can  justify  yourself,  mil  hardly  be /orgiven  orforgMtn, 
for  sach  persansl  offences  mi^e  deeper  impressiaus  than  public  actioas  either 
of  war  or  of  tresty." 

Sydney's  replies  are  the  vindication  of  his  character.  His  memory  esacta 
that  they  should  be  Imowii,  and  no  thoughtful  man  can  read  them,  even 
cursorily,  without  recognizing  the  deep  principle  which  guided  his  conduct. 
The  accusation — ^which  has  cast  its  shade  upoa  his  character  to  which  we 
shall  refer  in  detail,  is  more  than  refuted — and  there  is,  too,  the  great  mo- 
ral lesson,  that  the  man  who  puts  his  trust  in  God,  even  in  the  darkest 
periods  of  life,  obtains  that  peace  which  passeth  understanding.  Our  extracts 
must  be  necessarily  brief: — 

"  I  thank  God  by  diis  I  aojoy  rery  serene  thonghts.  If  I  lose  this,  by  n7e 
and  vnutortky  labmiitions,  aekrum^edgment  oferrora,  asking  pardon,  or  the  like, 
— Ithall,  frnm  that  moiiieni,  he  the  miierablett  man  alive,  andlheicom  ofali  men." 

'•  If  I  could  write  and  talk  like  Col.  Hntchinsoo,  or  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  t 
believe  t  might  be  qniet ;  contempt  might  procure  my  safe^ ;  but  1  had  ra&er 
be  a  vagabond  ali  nty  life  than  bw/  my  oion  country  at  to  dear  a  rale,    *     * 

"  It  will  be  thought  a  strange  extravagance  for  one  that  esteemed  it  no  dis- 
boDor  to  make  hinutlf  equal  unto  a  great  many  mean  people,  and  below  »om£  of 
them,  to  make  uar  upon  the  king,  and  is  ashamed  to  submit  unto  the  king,  now 
he  ia  encompassed  with  all  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  in  the  height  of  his  (lory, 
so  that  none  are  so  hsppy  as  those  that  can  first  cast  thenuelvea  at  his  feet.  I 
have  enongh  to  answer  all  this  ia  my  own  mind;  I  cannot  help  it  if  I  judge  amiss.'' 

"  Thst  which  I  am  reported  to  have  written  in  the  book  st  Copenhagen,  is 
raf  C ;  and  he*ing  never  hesrd  that  any  sort  of  men  were  so  worthy  the  fleets 
of  eamiQ' as  those  mentioned,  Jf^U  nwer  tn  the  Ua»t  tcrvpU  avomng  ntytelf 
to  be  an  enemy  mlo  them." 

Bat  there  is  yet  one  more  extract  which  proves  how  far  removed  he 
was  from  those  visionary  enthusiasts  who  would  have  madly  destroyed 
the  peace  of  tJie  kingdom  without  hope  of  bettering  its  condition ; — 
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"  Ths  king  doth  not  fire  attT  tortimoiiy  of  deairiDg  to  dcMroy  ait  that  wen 
■gainst  bitn,  bnt  ho  will  bave  all  lombmil,  lortcanl,toTerumnct,andatkpaTdott. 
I  find  tfaia  and  othsr  things  are  axpscted  from  me.  I  can  do  the  Jirit,  cheer- 
folly  aad  willingly,  u  he  ia  ackDowledged  bj  the  Fsriiament;  nolhittg  of  the 

Sydney  had  again  attempted  to  enter  Parliament  in  the  elections  of 
1660,  only  to  fail.  There  was  a  double  return,  and  his  election  was 
declared  void.  The  house  was  shortly  after  dissolved.  Sydney's  conduct 
on  the  dissolution  is  thus  described  : 

■'  It  waa  on  this  occarioo,  io  March,  1681,  that  Charles  issued  ■  procla- 
matioa  juatifying  hia  coudnct,  aod  aasigning  reasoDS  for  dissolTtng  the  last  two 
Parliameola.  To  this  declaratioo  a  apirited  answer  appeared,  entitled  '  a 
Just  and  Modest  ViDdieation  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  two  last  Parliaments.' 
Tbe  answer  was  from  the  pen  of  Sydney,  rsviaed  and  corrected  by  Sir  William 
Jones.  Bishop  Burnet  aays  of  this  pamphlet,  that  for  '  spirit  and  true  judg- 
ment, it  was  the  beat  written  paper  of^  the  times.'  Sydney  charges  the  Dniie 
of  Y'ork  with  DdTising  the  disaolntion  of  the  Ferliament ;  with  being  at  the 
head  of  the  popish  faction  ;  with  &>aring  the  designs  of  Louis  XlV.,  by 
encouraging  traitors  and  pensiouers ;  with  eodeaToring  to  reign  without  Par- 
liament, and  introduce  the  popish  religion  ;  with  betraying  the  secrets  of 
state  to  Barlllon,  the  French  Ambaaaador,  who  knew  of  the  intended  diaso- 
Intioo  of  Parliament  three  days  before  it  was  known  to  the  peers  at  Oxford, 
by  which  roeans  the  time  of  dissolving  the  Parliament  was  known  sooner 
in  Paris  than  in  London  ;  and  he  obserres — '  Good  God  I  to  what  a  con- 
dition is  this  kingdom  reduced,  when  the  ministers  and  ageucs  of  tbe 
only  prince  in  the  world  who  can  have  designs  against  us,  or  of  whom  wa 
ought  to  be  afraid,  are  not  only  made  acquainted  with  the  most  secret  peasagea 
of  state,  but  are  made  our  chief  ministers,  too,  and  have  the  principal  conduct 
«f  our  affairs  And  let  the  world  judge  if  the  Commona  had  not  reason  for 
dieir  vote,  when  they  declared  thoae  eminent  peraona  who  manage  things  at 
thia  rate,  tu  l>e  enemiea  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  promolen  of  the  French 


In  estimating  the  participation  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  the 
plots  of  the  day,  one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Exclusion 
Bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  was  loudly  clamored 
for  by  the  nation.  Therefore,  it  was  only  natural  that  meetings  would  be 
held  to  discuss  who  should  ascend  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Charles. 
Shaftesbury  had  endeavored  to  bring  at>out  a  general  insurrection,  but  in 
vain.  And  it  was  only  after  his  flight  from  England  that  Sydney  attended 
any  meetings  of  this  character,  ^e  projects  discussed  here,  doubtless, 
tended  towards  a  great  national  movement,  as  independent  of  the  Kye- 
house  Plot  as  if  it  never  had  existed.  Mr.  MacauJay  has  well  stated 
this,  "That only  a  small  minority  of  those  who  meditated  resistance  had 
admitted  into  their  minds  the  thought  of  assassination,  is  fully  established ; 
but  as  the  two  conspirators  ran  into  each  other,  it  was  not  difficult  for  tbe 
government  to  confound  them"  together. 

With  Monmouth,  Sydney  had  a  limited  acquaintance.  His  meeting  at 
all  with  the  duke  was  a  stratagem  of  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick.  'Hus 
whimpering  knave,  who  was  tbe  witness  against  him  on  his  trial,  told 
both  die  duke  and  Sydney  that  each  desired  the  other's  acquaintance, 
and  thus  they  met  at  dinner  at  Howard's. 

On  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators,  there  were  those  among  them  who 
set  a  store  on  their  lives,  and  ofiered  to  reveal  all  they  knew.     Witoeases 
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of  tfaifl  kind  neoeasaril;  have  ts  etm  their  lives ;  aad  oae  important  de- 
ment of  sucoeas,  ia  to  make  tb^  testimony  of  value,  Hiey  are  inter- 
ested  parties,  anJd  any  virtuovs  judge  will  well  weigh  before  admitting  it. 
There  needs  oorroborative  proof.  In  case  of  those  whom  the  court  arrest- 
ed on  their  evidence — Russel,  Sydney,  Hampden,  Essqk — nuch  links  of 
evidence  were  not  only  totally  wanting,  but  even  that  offered  by  the  wit^ 
nesses,  literally  amounted  to  nothing.  Bussel  had  certainly  met  Rumsey 
and  Ferguson  at  Shepherd's  bouse,  which  Rumsey  stated  in  his  evidence, 
and  which  Shepherd  on  his  arrest  admitted.  But  the  court  were  deter- 
mined on  identiiying  what  was  called  the  "  Council  of  Six"  with  the  mur- 
derous intent.  Russel  was  the  first  to  be  arrested  and  to  suffer.  Essex 
out  his  throat  in  the  tower  tlie  day  of  Bussel's  trial.  Monmouth  had  fled 
beyond  tba  seAs.     Hunpden  was  to  be  punished  with  fine.     Howard  had 

5 leaded  with  tears  for  life,  aad  bad  agreed  to  testify  against  bis  friends, 
L.t  his  door  may  be  chargied  the  hlood  of  these  illustrious  victims.  Syd- 
ney still  remained,  and  he  was  alike  to  be  removed. 

He  had  early  intelligence  that  the  government  had  determined  upon 
his  arrest,  but  be  disregarded  tbe  admonition  to  retire.  But  if  he  had 
hesitated  to  think  that  his  innooenoe  would  not  protect  him,  his  doubts 
were  soon  removed ;  for  at  tbe  period  of  Lord  Russel's  trial,  he  was  ar- 
rested while  at  dinner — his  house  ransacked — uid  his  papers  seized,  and 
carried  away. 

After  aa  examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  where  he  asserted  his 
readiness  to  vindicate  bis  conduct,  be  was  thrown  into  the  tower,  where  he 
was  denied  communion  with  any,  and  confined  with  unusual  rigor,  so 
that  his  servant  could  not  even  carry  him  a  change  of  linen.  Was  this  a 
reiteration  of  the  policy  used  towards  Lord  Essex  ? — to  break  the  spirit  and 
fortitude  of  Sydney,  and  to  point  to  his  razor  aa  a  resource  1  If  so,  it 
&i1ed.  "  Courage,"  Sbakspeare  says,  "  mounteth  with  occasion,"  and  Syd- 
ney's heart  was  yet  undaunted. 

The  trial  of  Sydney  is  a  disgrace  to  tbe  records  of  justioe.  Never  can 
there  be  again  so  shameful  a  prostitution  of  a  court  of  law.  It  needed 
but  a  lit  president ;  and  in  tbe  drunken,  oowardly,  bloody-minded  ruffian, 
Jefferies,  one  was  found. 

Sydney  was  arraigned  on  a  long,  perplexed  and  intricate  indictment,  to 
which  he  took  exceptions;  but  the  Chief  Justice  insisted  that  he  should 
plead  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Sydney  offered  a  special  plea  in  writing, 
which  he  eventually  withdrew,  and  answered  in  the  usual  form.  On  bis 
trial  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  least  value  against  him.  West  proved 
first  that  the  Bye  House  Plot  existed — Rumsey  gave  some  hearsay  evir 
dence.  Lord  Howard  was  indeed  tbe  only  one  who  in  any  way  affected 
Sydney's  case,  and  that,  at  best,  was  vague ;  but  the  law  required  two  wit- 
nesses, and  to  supply  tliia  lack,  manuscripts  seized  in  Sydney's  house, 
written  years  before  on  abstract  questions  of  government,  were  produoed 
in  court — the  handwriting  was  proved  to  be  his,  and  the  judge  charged 
the  jury  these  were  equal  to  many  witnesses.  On  such  grounite  was  Syd- 
ney found  guilty. 

Mr.  Van  Santvoord  enters  at  length  into  the  account  of  the  trial. 
Tlirougbout  the  brutality  of  Jefieries  is  equalled  only  by  his  shamefiil  per^ 
version  of  justice.  His  insolence  to  the  prisoner  when  passing  sent^oe, 
was  ail  that  was  wanting  to  complete  the  scene.  Against  this  Sydney 
appealed  in  court — not  to  men,  for  the  time  for  tfaat  was  passed — but  unto 
tnat  God  before  whom  he  bad  so  soon  to  i^pear. 
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Tbo  few  hours  thAt  were  left  him,  Sidney  employed  in  vindicating  his 
memory,  and  wrote  an  "^lolt^y,"  whicli  ne  left  with  hia  servant.  He 
also  drew  up  a  brief  atotement,  which  he  gave  to  the  sheiiff,  in  place  of 
making  any  speech  to  the  multitude.  On  the  scaffold  he  evinced  the 
fortitude  and  courage  of  a  CSuistian.  We  perceive  that  Mr.  Von  Sant- 
voord  retains  the  (ollowing  etory.  He  does  not,  however,  give  ub  the 
su^rity  on  which  he  relates  it.  If  we  recollect  rightly,  it  is  not  stated 
in  tlie  original  pf^>er  of  the  aheriff: 


Sydney  then  took  off  hie  hat,  coat,  and  doublet,  eav 
execntioner,  and  said,  '  I  am  ready  to  die ;  1  wilTgi 


I  the  cnetomsiy  fee  to 

,    ^  __  _._  .  _  ^    e  yon  no  farther  trou- 

«.^.  Obaervinff  die  enecutioner  grumble,  as  though  he  nad  given  him  too 
little,  he  directed  one  of  hia  Hervants  to  give  him  a  guinea  or  two  more,  which 
he  did.  The  victim  then  knelt  down  for  a  few  mnmenis  in  silence,  apparently 
engaged  in  devotion.  Ha  then  calmly  laid  his  heed  on  the  block.  The  bm- 
eattoner,  as  wa«  customary  in  snch  ca»ee,  atked  faim  if  he  abonld  rue  again. 
'Not  TiLn  tbe  Ukrbhal  Resuhkictioh.  Strike  oh,'  was  the  laconic 
and  sublime  reply — the  last  words  ihst  ever  passed  his  lips." 

To  those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  Sydney,  we  refer  tliem  to  the 
volume  to  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  what  we  have  written.  It 
also  abounds  with  sketches  of  his  contemporaries.*  llie  acute,  bold  Brad- 
shaw — Milton,  whose  work  is  not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  first — Vane,  of  whom  it  is  well  urged,  "  No  vice  would 
stick  even  as  lie  agwnst  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  the  most  spotless-, 
statesman  of  our  annals" — Shaftesbury,  Ireton,  Scott,  Blake — are  oU 
portrayed  with  ^ilL 

Our  spaoe  permits  us  no  alluston  to  these ;  our  business  has  beea  vith 
Sydney,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  trace,  certaiuly  in  faint  lines,  tb6  life 
of  this  philosopher,  statesman  and  patriot.  The  first  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  a  period  fertile  of  great  men.  His  riper  years  saw  feeUer  and 
less  virtuous  statesmen.  The  furmertaughthim  to  think  and  feel,  llielatter 
made  him  more  fixed  in  his  early  opinions.  To  the  last  he  loved  "  die 
GOOD  CAuSB."  The  cause  of  liberty,  for  which  the  virtuous  and  pious  of 
all  ages  have  contended — for  which  much  blood  has  been  spilt — which,  in 
spite  of  "  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  and  with  darkness,  and  with  danger 
compassed  round,"|  has  triumphed,  and  will  triumph  for  all  ages. 

Sydney,like  others,  had  his  faults.  He  was  somewhat  haughty  and  iras- 
dble,  perhaps  too  impatient  of  contradiction  ;  but  the  main  features  of 
his  life  stand  out  in  lineaments  of  moral  beauty.  Every  lover  of  his  coun. 
try  would  do  well  to  read  and  study  Sydney's  career.  His  writings  at- 
test his  thoughtful  mind.  His  exalted  virtue  and  purity  prove  the 
sincerity  with  which  he  wrote.  He  lived  not  for  himsel£  And  when 
Others  have  to  tread  over  ground  similar  to  that  on  which  he  strode  so 
manfully — a  contemplation  of  men,  like  Algernon  Sydney,  will  inspire, 
consoio  and  elevate ;  for  it  will  show  the  might  of  principle,  die  supe- 
riority of  mind,  the  strength  of  a  sense  of  right  His  name  is  now  inv- 
mortal,— ranked  among  the  heroes  of  the  past,  as  one  of  those  wVo  love 
rather 
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Wbbn  a  new  witness  is  broa^t  into  court,  it  is  &  onstomvy  messar* 
of  precaution  to  examine  him  on  what  tlie  lawjera  call  hie  voir  dirt — that 
is  to  say,  in  order  to  discover  whether  or  no  He  is  competent  to  testify, 
and  worthy  to  be  believed  ;  so,  in  literatare,  when  an  auuior  comes  newly 
into  the  neld,  it  ia  the  custom  to  examine  his  work  the  more  carefully, 
because  we  are  not  aware,  from  experience,  how  much  &ith  may  be  placed 
upon  him.  £spedally  is  this  the  case,  when  the  author  under  oonsidera- 
tion  professes  an  intention  to  snoceed  where  others  have  fuled,  to  answer 
what  has  hitherto  rem^ed  unanswered,  and  to  have  rec^ved  new  mate- 
rials or  new  lights,  not  to  be  reached  or  aeaa  by  o^r  pertons.  This  is 
exactly  Mr.  Dixon's  condilion.  His  prefhc«  informs  as,  that  because  the 
prior  efforts  to  depict  Perm's  life  have  been  feilures  ;  because  the  "  sneers 
of  Burnet,  the  feUehoods  of  Eohard,  and  the  bold  misinterpretations  of 
Macintosh,  remained  on  record  unanswered;"  and  because  Macanlay  ha« 
agiun  brought  forward  these  "  errors,  assumptions  and  mistakes,"  he  was 
determined  to  write,  and  ho  has  written.  Ho  also  gives  ub  a  list  of  thirty- 
six  heretofore  unconmilted  and  Unpublished  documents.  His  paragraph 
of  thanks  Informs  us  that  neither  England  nor  America  has  been  omitted 
in  his  collection  of  materials  ;  and  we  know,  of  our  own  knowledge,  of 
one  descendant  of  Penn,  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  obliged  to  spend  sundry 
weary  mornings,  and  sadly  to  soil  ner  delicate  fingers,  in  endeavoring  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Dixon's  requirements  from  among  the  musty  fiunily  records. 
Yet  we  must  confess  that  we  have  an  unfortnnate  partiality  for  Burnet, 
Eohard,  Macintosh,  and  Macanlay,  and  that  we  commenced  Mr.  Dixon's 
book,  requiring  that  he  should  make  out  a  very  strong  case,  before  we 
oould  abandon  the  faith  which  we,  wrongly  or  not,  have  been  accustomed 
to  place  upon  them.  Not  only  has  the  new  biographer  foiled  to  do  this, 
but  he  has,  in  addition,  so  erred  in  many  of  his  statements — or  rather 
misstatements — of  ^tablished  facts,  thai  were  the  field  of  controversy 
on  Penn's  character  totally  unoccupied,  we  should  be  very  careful  before 
we  trusted  to  Mr.  Dixon's  accuracy.  It  may  be  useful,  in  order  to  justily 
our  doubts  on  the  main  question  at  issue,  that  we  should  instance  some  of 
these  errors,  and  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves. 

We  shall  pass  very  aummariiy  over  the  mistakes,  which  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country  he  wrote  about  would  have 
aaved  Mr.'  Dixon  from  committing.  Had  he  possessed  such  knowledge,  ha 
oould  never  have  mistaken  the  Schuvlkill  for  the  Delaware,  or  placed 
Elast  Jersey  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  from  the  treaty^round  at 
Shackamaxon,  or  made  Cheater  higher  up  the  river  than  Wiccacoa,  the 
modem  Southwark  in  Philadelphia ;  or  have  given  Lord  Baltimore  the  east^ 
em  and  Penn  the  western  halfofthe  peninsula  between  the  Qiesapeake  and 
Delaware.  Neither  shall  we  do  more  than  call  attention  to  some  of  his 
l^al  disquisitions,  in  whi<4t  he  shows  very  oonolnsively  tliat  he  does  not 
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Imov  the  difference  between  the  rerdict  of  &  jury  and  the  opinion  of  s 
court,  and  makes  judicial  disooveriee  equally  astounding  and  tll-fbunded. 
Where,  however,  be  ens  on  the  questions  of  fact  or  historical  events,  we 
will  take  the  liberty  to  consider  his  asBerHons  mora  at  length  as  more 
nearly  affecting  his  titnesa  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken  ;  and  if  we  can 
ehow,  as  we  think  we  can,  that  he  has  committed  unpardonable  blunders 
in  regard  to  notorioui  &cte  of  English  history,  we  submit  that  it  is  only 
&ir  to  doubt  his  accuracy  exceedingly,  where  we  are  asked  to  depend 
upon  it  in  disputed  questions,  or  where  we  have  only  his  own  researches 
«ad  autbority  for  ft  vouolier. 

We  will  select  ft  few  oases  for  ezaminatjon. 


Danby  was  impeached  for  being  in  the  interest  of  L<ouis  XIV,  During 
the  negotiations,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  C3iarles  had  ofiered  to 
Louis,  if  the  allies  did  not  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the  French,  and 
if  Ix>uis  would  allow  him  mx  millions  of  livres  a  year  for  three  years, 
that  all  the  English  troops  should  be  recalled  from  Flanders  within  two 
months ;  that  most  of  Uie  army  ^ould  be  dislDanded,  and  that  no  Parlift- 
ment  should  be  called  for  six  months.  This  offer  was  contained  in  ft  let- 
ter, transmitted  through  Danby  to  Montague,  the  then  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris ;  bat  the  letter  was  signed  by  Charles  himself,  Danby  and 
the  other  mintatera  consulted  having  positively  refused  to  affix  thdr 
names  to  it.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  official  conduct  now-a-days, 
Danby's  part  in  this  transaction  is  unjustifiable ;  when  compared  with  flje 
actions  of  the  minister's  contemporaries  he  appears  much  less  blameable; 
but,  waiving  this  ground  of  defence,  we  unhesitatingly  say,  that  Danby's 
impeachment  was  unjust,  simply  because  he  vras  not  the  guilty  party. 
He  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  ridiculous  maxim  that  "  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong."  An  example  was  required ;  the  nation,  in  the  fervor  of  the  res- 
toration, had  lost  the  resolution  of  character  which,  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1649,  had  enabled  them  to  disregard  cobweb  techniealitLes,  and  visit 
the  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  government  on  tJie  really  guilty 
irty.  Danby  was,  therefore,  selected  to  fill  the  vicarious  office,  wUch  ft 
ighor  head  should  have  occupied  ;  and  his  case  was  a  violation  of  that 
prindple  of  common  justjce  and  common  law,  which  forbids  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  an  accomplice  till  after  t^  prindpal  has  been  convicted. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  ^air  which  puts  the  Lord  Treasurer  in 
an  even  better  portion,  and  shows  the  impeachment  in  its  proper  light 
The  truth  ia,  as  is  now  readily  admitted  by  every  properly  informed  per- 
son, that  Dauby  was  really  impeached,  not  because  he  was  a  fridnd  to 
France,  but  because  be  was  an  enemy  to  Louis  ;  not  because  he  supported 
the  French  interest,  but  because  he  opposed  it ;  because  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  with 
William  of  Orange,  and  because  his  unvarying  advioe  to  the  king  was  to 
reject  French  interference.  It  is  now  settled,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Mon- 
tague acted  by  Louis's  order,  when  he  betrayed  the  correspondence  fi^m 
which  the  impeachment  arose,  and  which  the  French  monarch  well  knew 
would  ruin  the  ministry  ;  and  it  is  equally  oertun  that  most  of  the  chiefs 
of  opposition  in  Parliament  were  in  uie  habit  of  acting  under  Louis's  in- 
structions   We  cannot  agree  that  such  an  impeacoment,  so  brought 
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about,  was  veil-merited  or  justifi&ble ;  and  even  its  most  promineiit  act- 
ora  and  supporters  admitted,  in  alter  years,  that  it  was  not  so. 

■■  The  House  met  in  a  most  threatening  mood.  Its  revenge  WM  prompt. 
Dsnby  was  committed  to  tbe  tower.  The  Dnke  of  York  was  banisoed  the 
rtalm."— P.  167. 

If  this  means — and  it  can  mean  nothitig  else — that  James  was  banished 
by  the  action  of  Parliament,  we  can  only  soy  that  Parliament  did  nothing 
of  the  kind,  as  any  respectable  history  of  England  will  show. 

"  James  tried  Lie  right  to  suspend  the  whole  trady  of  tbe  penal  lews  which 
oppressed  his  subjects.  The  qnestion  was  regntarly  ttrooght  to  isne  in  the 
courts  of  lew ;  end,  with  the  exception  of  Street,  tbe  judges  were  unanimonily 
of, opinion  that,  according  10  the  laws  end  neages  of  England,  the  king  had 
power  to  suspend  the  obnoxious  enactments." — P.  248. 

Segvlarly  hrougkt  to  issue,  says  Mr.  Dixon.  There  were  certain  pro- 
c«ediugs  had  preparatory  to  the  trial  which  did  much  to  produce  this  mar- 
vellous r^ularity.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  a  notorious 
oreature  of  the  court,  pwd  by  the  defence  to  betray  his  case.  When  the 
king  sounded  the  judges,  he  found  them  almost  unanimous  against  him ; 
"  I  am  determined,"  said  he,  "  to  have  twelve  judges  who  are  all  of  my 
mind  as  to  this  matter,"  "  Your  majesty  may  find  twelve  judges  of  your 
mind,"  replied  one  of  them,  "  but  hardly  twelve  lawyers."  The  king  act- 
ed on  his  threat,  and  packed  the  bench  with  his  adherents.  Finally,  the 
solicitor-general,  Fincb,  refused  to  appear  for  tbe  dispensing  power,  and 
vae  instantly  dismissed  to  make  room  for  a  barrister  of  more  flexible  con- 
science. 'Vt  ith  such  preparations,  the  trial  must  have  been  almost  too  re- 
gular ;  but  Mr.  Dixon  does  not  think  such  ntinutitE  of  arrangement  worthy 
a  passing  hint,  let  alone  an  extended  notice  ;  and  the  decbion  in  question 
b  cited  by  him  with  as  much  respect  as  if  it  were  one  of  Lord  Coke's. 

"  The  uncompromising  champions  of  church  prerogative  were  nil  qected 
from  the  college  (Magdalen).  Yet  they  lost  little  by  their  temporary  removal. 
His  self-love  gratified,  the  king  soon  afterwards  restored  die  fellows  to  their 
bmors  and  emalnments."— P.  slsS-7. 

The  fellows  were  expelled  on  the  16th  November,  1687,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  ecclesiastical  preferments.  They  were  only  restored 
in  September,  16S8,  when  the  king.  In  an  agony  of  terror  because  of 
William's  invasion — which  Mr.  Dixon  probably  thinks  gratified  his  self- 
love — hoped,  by  retracing  his  steps,  to  escape  the  danger  wiiich  threaten- 
ed him. 

**  In  his  misplaced  confidence,  an  order  in  council  hsd  been  issued  at  the  same 
time  widi  the  Royal  DedonUion,  commanding  ic  to  be  read  in  all  churches." — 
P.  aSB. 

Hie  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  published  on  the  4th  April,  1667, 
republished  27th  April,  1688,  and  the  order  In  council  not  issued  till  the 
4tli  May  following.  Tie  dates  are  not  mentioned  by  Hume,  the  author- 
ity most  likely  to  be  relied  on  by  men  of  Mr.  Dixon's  stamp,  and,  in- 
deed, Hume's  statement  is  so  contrived  as  to  insinuate  the  idea  expressed 
by  Mr.  Dixon.  When  we  remember  that  this  matter  was  one  of  the 
moat  powerful  in  producing  the  revolution,  and  that  much  stress  was  laid 
on  the  particular  dates  of  every  Step  in  the  whole  af&ir,  it  is  difficult  to 
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aay  whom  w«  should  be  moat  utouished  at ;  the  historiaa  who  ooald  lose 
^ht  of  sui^  important  laDdmorka,  or  the  biographer  who  coul  d  implldtljr 
truat  such  aa  hbtorian. 

"  He  (iame*)  8ed  before  the  menace!  of  his  Km-iii-lHw." — P.  ^59. 

Truly  Mr.  Dixon  muat  have  drawn  hia  history  as  well  aa  his  biography 
from  "  new  sources."  Even  Hume  was  obliged  to  confess  that  William  a 
conduct  waa  anything  but  menacing  towards  hia  wife's  father.  The  fact 
WAS,  that  Jamea,  like  alt  tyrants,  was  a  coward,  and  fled  from  imaginary 
dangers  Vbere  no  real  ones  existed. 

We  are  weary  of  this  continual  citation  and  correction,  though  we  could 
easily  fill  more  pages  witii  the  statement  of  similar  errors.  In  many  cases 
the  roisrepreaentation  ia  of  that  common  yet  peculiar  hind,  in  which,  while 
it  is  impossible  to  place  the  finger  on  a  positively  false  statement,  the 
whole  ia  so  contrived  aa  to  produce  an  impression  widely  different  from 
the  tme  one.  Ihese  tjiinga  every  one  reading  the  book  must  correet  for 
Irimsdf-,  we  have  only  striven,  and  can  only  strive,  to  give  warning  of 
them  beforehand. 

We  will  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  we  take  an  interest — almost  a  par- 
tisan niterest — in  the  controversy  about  Penn.  We  always  have  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  rwiks  of  die  iconodaats ;  and  there  is  no  image  which  men 
are  so  likely  to  set  up  improperiy,  and  to  endow  with  fenciful  or  non- 
existent virtues,  as  that  of  any  one  in  Penn's  situation  :  awetl  known  and 
inflnential  courtier ;  the  founder  of  a  great  commonwealth;  almost  the 
martyr,  and  always  the  advocate  and  protector  not  only  of  hia  own  re- 
ligious sect,  bat  also  of  the  oldest,  moat  powerfiil,  and  moat  united  section 
of  the  Christian  Church;  never  had  any  one  a  better  opportunity  to  be 
<nnonized,  and  few  less  deserving  have  ever  been  so.  While  theae  are 
our  deliberate  opinions,  we  do  not  care  now  to  go  oxtenaively  into  Pern's 
life  to  find  a  justification  for  them.  With  his  European  career  we  desire 
St  present  to  have  little  to  do.  Of  that  portion  of  his  history,  however, 
which  affected  this  continent,  we  wish  to  speak,  and  to  endeavor,  as  fiu*  as 
in  us  lies,  to  correct  many  misconceptions  to  which  we  think  it  liable. 

It  is  remarkable  how,  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  this  dispute,  Ame- 
rican af&irs  have  been  left  out  of  the  question.  It  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  those  desirous  to  investigate  Penn's  character 
slioutd  have  sought  the  manifestations  of  it  where  it  was  least  controlled ; 
where,  as  supreme  ruler,  proprietary,  and  governor,  his  principles  of  action 
became  the  moving  spring  of  the  state ;  yet,  by  a  seemingly  common 
consent,  this  whole  field  has  been  abandoned,  or  all  the  notice  given  to  it 
has  been  an  occasional  epithet  or  a  passing  slur  upon  the  "  ungrateful  co- 
lonists," Now  we  are  not  so  unreasonable  aa  to  expect  tliat  Pennsylvania 
history  could  be  very  entertaining  to  any  one.  All  who  have  ever  made 
it  their  study  will  agree,  that  of  the  dull,  dry,  and  unattractive  things  of 
this  world, "  Proud  and  "  Gordon"  take  the  lead.  Talk  of  law  books 
being  uninteresting !  we  had  rather  undertake  to  team  Littleton  by  heart 
twice  over,  tlian  be  condemned  to  a  three  montha'  course  of  Pennsylvania 
annals.  We  can  scarcely  say  whether  her  local  position  or  her  Quaker 
oifg^  has  had  the  greater  influence  over  tie  destiny  of  the  "  old  key- 
stone," as  her  sons  delight  to  call  her,  but  some  bow,  and  for  some  reason, 
romance  or  beauty  never  came  ne»r  her.    IVue,  our  man, 
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lUi  robnr  at  ti  triplex 
Cirea  poetaienK, 
daredi  to  itna^ne  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  while  anodicr  has  tried  how  that 
extraordinary  Bpecimen  of  prose  run  mad-— Eiiglish  hexameters — would 
suit  the  unpromising  ground;  but  tlie  experiment  wae  never  repeated. 
For  historical  events  of  any  interest,  we  look  in  vain  over  the  dreary 
waste.  No  Puritans,  pilgrims  from  oppression,  the  wrecks  or  the  springs 
of  revolution,  claimed  her  protection  or  shelteriog  oare :  they  sought » 
climate  more  &tt«d  to  their  stem,  determined  natures,  ud  a  soil  whose 
barren  rocks  might  give  the  greater  triumph  to  their  persev^-ance.  No 
reckless  cavaliers,  or  gay-hearted  Frendunen,  came  vitnin  the  Delaware  : 
they  looked  further  to  the  south,  and  settled  the  gentle  plains  and  la- 
Tuinalta  of  a  warmer  and  more  congenial  latitude.  In  short,  the  land  of 
Penn  was  left  to  its  sober  fate.  No  Clybome  could  be  found,  as  in  her 
neighboring  oolony,  to  disturb  her  peaceful  sleep  ;  and,  in  tlte  dearth  of 
greater  events,  her  sons  fell  to  squabbling  over  petty  ones.  Looking  at 
all  this,  we  cannot  but  admit  that,  to  general  readers,  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania may  well  be  a  sealed  book ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that 
within  it  lie  hid  many  things  which  the  disputants  on  Pena  have  not 
done  well  to  neglect.  It  shall  be  our  effort  here  to  bring  to  light  such 
portions  of  it  as  may  be  of  importanoe  to  a  just  appredation  of  the  Pro- 
prietary's character.  An  amusing  or  interesting  history  it  cannot  be; 
and  we  only  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  when  we  announce  it  as  a  mere 
catalogue  of  dry,  and,  to  many,  perhaps,  trivial  facts. 

In  order  to  a  proper  understandingof  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  desirable  that  a  clear  idea  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  government.  This  is,  however,  no  easy  matter ;  for  the  bles^ngs 
of  new  government  were  so  plentifully  showered  upon  the  early  oolonists, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  exactly  under  what  system  they  were 
living.  In  the  twenty  years,  between  16S1  and  1701,  five  difierent  "frames 
of  government,"  "  setUements,"  or  whatever  else  they  were  called,  were  in 
force ;  these,  together  with  the  comnion  law  rights,  inherent  in  the  oolonista 
as  Englishmen,  and  with  the  royal  charter  to  the  Proprietary,  constituted 
the  political  system  of  the  oolony.  The  Arst  "  frame  of  government  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  A.merica,"  was  perhaps  as  moderate  in  its 
provisions,  and  as  well  calculated  to  attract  oolonists,  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it.  Penn  well  knew  what  he  was  doing;  and,  in  order  that  his  ad- 
vertisement, for  it  was  nottung  more,  might  be  as  attractive  as  possible, 
Sidney  was  persuaded,  innocently  we  believe,  to  take  part  in  the  solemn 
&roe.  Constitutional  rights  did  not  flourish  very  luxuriantly  under  the 
restored  Stuarts ;  and,  when  a  liberal  government  was  offered  for  their  ac- 
ceptance, crowds  of  emigrants  ilodced  to  the  Proprietary's  ships.  When, 
however,  the  requisite  number  had  been  obtained,  the  constitution  had 
done  all  that  Penn  ever  intended  it  to  do,  and  all  his  eSbrts  were  turned 
to  its  abolition.  The  means  adbpted  to  eOect  this  end  were  welt  devised 
to  conceal  their  ultimate  object,  and  bore  upon  them  marks  of  the  same 
&mily  likeness  that  distinguished  the  insidious  encroachments  of  the  sov- 
er^gns  at  home.  Subsequently  to  the  royal  charter  to  Penn  for  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  he  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
then  Duke  of  York,  for  the  land  commonly  known  as  the  "  lower  countjes" 
or  "territories,"  lying  along  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  Biver  and  Bay, 
{rom  the  southern  limits  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  ocean.    Never  was  a  grant 
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more  fruitful  of  dispute,  governmental  asgressioii,  and  l^al  controTersy, 
tbaa  this.  After  arraying  Penn  agunst  bia  colonists,  and  Lord  Baltimore 
against  Penn ;  after  being  debated  in  the  Privy  Ckiuncil,  and  decreed  upon 
by  the  Lord-Cbanoellor,  it  has  descended  as  a  sort  of  heir-loom  to  our 
<flra  times;  it  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between  neighboring  states 
of  the  Union ;  it  has  opposed  individual  citizens  to  the  general  govern- 
metit ;  natipnal  courts  of  equal  rank  and  jurisdiction  have  made  conflicting 
dedsions  upon  it ;  and  under  it  the  harmonious  spectacle  has  been  exhibit- 
ed, of  the  United  States  Marshal  of  one  district  ejecting  tenants  introduced 
by  the  same  c^cer  of  another  district. 

Scarcely  was  the  ink  of  this  portentous  grant  dry,  when  it  was  laid  hold 
of  by  Penn,  as  a  means  of  abolishing  the  constitution  of  1683.  The  grant 
in  question  was  merely  of  the  property  in  the  soil.  It  passed  no  rights  of 
govdnini«nt,  but  gave  a  mere  fee  simple  estate,  the  sdgniority  being  in  th« 
duke,  by  his  governor  at  New-York.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  undoubted  and 
undisputed  fact,  Penn,  for  his  own  purposes,  endeavored  to  exercise  over 
the  "  territories"  the  same  powers  ne  possessed  over  the  province.  He 
then  argued,  plausibly  enough,  that  the  constitution  of  IC^  did  not  bind 
his  new  acquisitions,  and  that,  as  the  government  was  now  one,  a  new  con- 
stitution was  necessary.  It  would  be  difficuit  to  find  aereater  non  teguitjtr, 
or  an  assertion  less  capable  of  support  than  this.  Even  if  it  be  granted 
that  all  was  passed  by  the  duke's  deeds  which  Penn  asserted,  there  was 
lie  best  reason  to  deny  that  the  government  was  one.  At  that  very 
moment,  England  and  Scotland,  though  having  a  common  sovereign,  were 
perfectly  distinct  in  government ;  ana,  in  later  days,  from  the  accession  of 
George  the  First  to  that  of  Victoria,  the  same  has  been  the  feet  as  to  Eng- 
land and  Hanover.  Had  Penn  really  obtained  the  same  rights  over  the 
"territories"  which  he  possessed  over  Pennsylvania,  the  same  reasons 
which  governed  the  casea  of  Scotland  and  Hwiover  would  have  ruled  his. 
How  perfectly  futile  then  does  his  claim  appear,  when  we  remember  that 
he  in  fact  possessed  no  right  of  government  at  all  over  these  "lower  coun- 
ties." In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  he  effected  his  objects ;  and  in  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  firat  constitution,  that  one  which,  from  its  liberality, 
had  been  one  of  the  greatest  inducemcuts  'to  emigration,  was  abolished, 
and  a  new  one  adopted. 

The  consequences  of  the  usurpation  we  have  just  narrated  could  not  be 
calculated,  hut  very  soon  appeared.  The  lower  counties  obeyed  the  con- 
solidated government  only  when  it  pleased  them  ;  and  when  they  revised 
obedience,  or  dissolved  the  connection,  which  they  did  several  times,  they 
justified  themselves  by  the  unanswerable  assertion  of  Penn's  total  want  of 
authority  over  them  in  governmental  matters.  They  were  only  regarded 
as  a  means  of  revenue,  while  all  their  officers  were  appointed  from  the  pro- 
vince, and  their  custom-bouse  and  similar  ofHtces  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
But  the  gravest  danger,  and  the  one  most  feared  by  the  colonists,  was,  Uiat 
the  acts  of  the  Proprietary  in  this  matter  might  anord  an  ample  cause  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  royal  charter,  an  operation  attended  with  little 
difficulty  in  those  days,  even  where  there  was  much  less  ground  than  this 
to  support  it.  Whether  Fenn  thought  of  this  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
as  if,  however,  to  throw  beforehand  the  odium  of  such  a  result  upon  the 
colonists  themselves,  he  met  the  first  Assembly,  under  the  settlement  of 
I6S3, — an  Assembly,  be  it  remembered,  which  was  denied  the  right  to 
originate  any  bills,  with  a  demand,  almost  amounting  to  irony,  tlut  the 
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coloniBts  ehoald  seinire  lum  from  the  consequences  of  a  forfeiture,  oo 
account  of  any  act  of  theirs.  It  b  also  worthy  of  obseryation,  that  when 
the  troubles  lietween  the  province  and  the  territories  reached  their  climax, 
and  a  separation  took  place,  Penn,  although  it  was  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  his  own  act,  threw  all  the  blame  upon  Governor  Lloyd,  and 
accused  him  of  purposely  producing  such  a  result. 

From  1683  to  1696  the  province  dragged  along  as  well  as  ft  ootdd. 
Pcnn  sailed  for  England  in  1684,  and  dia  not  return  till  1699,  to  what 
Mr.  Dixon  is  pleased  to  call,  somewhat  cantingly  it  may  be,  lus  "holy 
experiment."  A  succession  of  governors  ruled  with  equally  £11  success. 
The  crown  seized  the  government  for  a  time,  it  having  become  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  province  should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence.  Fmallyj 
the  people  agreed  upon  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  for  themselves. 
Hiis  settlement  of  1696  was  the  first  thoroughly  democratio  one  which 
the  province  h^l  e'er  enjoyed.  It  abolished  the  almost  dose  borough 
system  of  the  CountuI ;  it  gave  the  Assembly  the  right  to  originate  bills  ; 
and,  in  short,  for  the  Urat  time,  carried  out  the  doctrine  which  Penn  had 
announced  in  his  promises  to  the  colonists,  but  had  never  acted  upon — 
"  that  any  government  is  free  to  the  people  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the 
people  are  a  party  to  those  laws."  lUs  constitution  the  Proprietary 
would  never  assent  to,  sanction,  or  recognize;  and  yet  it  was  the  only 
one  which  met  the  wants  of  the  colony.  From  the  time  of  its  adoption 
to  that  of  its  destruction  by  Penn,  it  worked  efficiently  and  harmoniously  ; 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  historian  of  Pennsylvania,  "under  it  the  people 
were  content,  and  calmly  and  industriously  applied  themselres  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  country;  and  their  best  eulogiunx  is  the  paucity  of  ma> 
terial  for  history,  which  their  annals,  for  several  years,  afford."  This 
state  of  things  was  too  good  to  last.  Penn  arrived  out  in  1699,  and  the 
troubles  at  once  rC'Oommenoed. 

When  the  government  of  the  province  had  been  seized  by  the  crown, 
and  Col.  Fletcher  appointed  to  the  post  of  governor,  one  of  Penn's  first 
acts  was  to  write  to  that  ofiicer,  warning  him  that  the  charter  of  the  pro- 
vince had  neither  been  attacked  nor  recalled,  and  cautioning  him  that  he 
tread  carefully.  At  that  time  it  was  evidently  the  Proprietary's  interest 
to  deny  the  abn^tion  of  the  charter ;  but  immediately  he  was  reinsta- 
ted in  the  government,  his  whole  convictions  were  changed.  Markham, 
during  his  governorship,  prior  to  Penn's  arrival,  had  deliberately  assumed, 
as  his  theory  of  government,  that  the  royal  intervention  had  destroyed 
tJie  charter,  and  that  on  the  Proprietary's  restoration  he  took  the  province, 
subject  only  to  his  own  will,  precisely  as  the  king  had  held  it.  On  this 
doctrine  Markham  acted  ;  and  on  Penn's  arrival,  he  quietly  carried  on  the 
government  on  the  same  principle,  though  in  direct  contravention  of  his 
own  doctrine,  avowed  in  his  letter  to  Fletcher. 

Acting  only  by  his  own  will,  and  refusing  to  recognize  the  oonstitudon 
of  1696,  Penn  summoned  a  new  Council  and  Assembly,  constituted  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fancy.  The  Assembly,  then  in  session,  with  remark- 
able calmness  and  skill,  at  once  met  and  rebuked  his  pretensions.  As 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  they  would  not  allow  such  an  act  of  ar- 
bitrary power  to  take  place,  and,  at  die  same  time,  with  rare  temper  aad 
consideration,  they  did  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  necessary  govern- 
ment, or  to  produce  confusion;  thoy  therefore  adopted  a  course  which, 
while  it  skillfuUy  preserved  their  oonstitutional  Hbertles,  did  aot  Interfere 
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with  the  acdon  of  tbe  Proprietuy,  And,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  his 
own  confeasion  of  his  improper  attempt  at  arbitrary  government.  At 
their  ni^ent  representation  and  remonstrance,  and  to  prevent  hia  recent 
acta  beiDg  drann  into  a  precedent,  he  ordered  that  it  should  be  entered 
on  the  minutes  of  the  then  Council  and  Assembly  :  tlutt  the  change  m  the 
'method  of  summoning  them,  and  in  their  qualifications,  was  made  by  the 
Oonsent  of  those  bodies,  saving  t»  himself  only  the  right  to  prescribe,  in 
the  writ,  the  time  for  which  the  Council  should  serve.  On  this  minute, 
the  result  of  no  small  parliamentary  ability,  it  may  be  observed,  that  by 
assenting  to  it,  to  prevent  his  acts  being  drawn  into  a  precedent,  the  Pro- 
prietary impliedly  abandoned  his  claim,  t«  make  such  changes  of  his  own 
will ;  and  also,  that  by  only  expressly  saving  the  right  to  prescribe  the 
term  of  the  Council,  he,  according  to  all  rules  of  construction,  gave  up  all 
other  rif^ta  over  the  matter  ;  yet  within  the  very  same  year,  and  also  in 
1701,  be  assumed  and  exercised  the  right  to  change  the  numbers  and  con- 
stitution of  the  l^slature,  and  its  place  of  meeting.  Such  acta  are  hj 
no  means  without  a  parallel.  Qiarlea  I.  did  the  same  thing  in  regard  to 
the  Petition  of  Rights,  and  James  II.  in  regard  to  the  dispensing  power  ; 
and  we  shall  presentiy  see  that  Penn  and  his  master  were  fatly  agreed  on 
that  subject. 

The  last  constitution,  or  frame  of  government,  with  which  Penn  had  to 
do,  was  that  of  1701.  In  May,  1700,  the  Proprietary  had  promised  the 
colonists,  that  if  the  then  existing  frame  of  government  was  surrendered 
to  him,  they  "  should  have  a  better  one."  Willing  to  trust  and  oblige 
him,  even  in  this,  the  desired  surrender  was  made.  When  once  the  ch^- 
ter  was  in  his  hands,  Penn  was  in  no  harry  to  grant  a  new  one.  For 
fifteen  months  his  solemn  promise  was  disregarded  ;  and  it  was  only 
when,  as  Franklin  says,  he  had  one  foot  on  ship-board  for  his  final  depar- 
ture, that,  being  unwilling  to  give  his  deputies  the  same  unbounded  pow- 
ers of  misgovemment  which  he  eierdsed  himself,  the  charter  of  1701 
was  granted.  The  provisions  of  this  it  is  needless  to  state,  except  where 
tiiey  were  the  subject  of  controversy ;  and  where  that  was  the  case,  we  will 
presently  enumerate  them. 

Having  thus  traced  the  constitutional  history  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
Its  foundation  to  the  last  grant  of  the  Proprietary,  we  will  now  advert,  for 
a  little  space,  and  in  a  very  disconnected  manner,  to  some  other  of  his 
acts  relating  to  the  province. 

Of  Penn  s  continual  absence  we  make  but  little  complaint.  It  is  very 
true,  that  during  these  absences,  from  the  delays  incident  to  his  being  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the  bad  character  for  their  place 
which  most  of  his  deputies  possessed,  misrule  reached  its  highest  point. 
Gfovemmental  aggression  and  popular  turbulence  raged  almost  unchecked, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  thegolden  age  under  the  constitution  of  1696. 
Neither  does  the  Proprietary's  conduct  compare  at  all  advantageously  with 
that  of  his  nei^bors,  the  Calverts,  who  were  unfailing  in  constant  atten- 
tion and  devotion  to  Maryluid  afiairs  and  interests.  But  as  the  littie  ex- 
perience which  the  colonists  possessed  of  Penn's  direct  rule,  gave  them 
tittle  reason  to  expect  much  happiness  or  improvement  from  it,  and  as  hia 
presence  was  always  the  signal  for  new  troubles,  his  absence  was  probably 
no  great  loss.  In  1685,  while  they  were  yet  ignorant  of  the  flill  extent  of 
the  Proprietary's  Machiavellian  doctrines  and  theory  of  government,  the 
oolonbts  urgently  pressed  his  return  to  the  province.    He  replied,  "  If 
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my  table,  oellar  and  stable,  laaj  be  provided  for,  witb  »  biuge  aodyacbt, 
or  atoop  for  the  service  of  the  governor  or  gOTemmeDt,  I  may  trr  to  get 
hence.  For  a  colony  not  yet  four  years  old,  and  whose  people  Dad,  till 
quite  recently,  been  living  in  caves  of  the  earth,  these  demanda  were 
somewhat  magniiiceat ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  a  man  with  auch 
ideas  of  personal  comfort  should  have  unhesitatingly  given  as  an  excuse 
for  not  waiting  upon  the  Seoretary  of  State,  tilie  iact  of  his  having,  for  six 
weeks,  been  ill  or  a  surfeit. 

The  coostitutioD  of  1696  had  rect^ized  a  power  in  die  executive  to 
prorogue  the  Assembly ;  but  in  the  chvterof  1701  this  clause  was  omitted 
altogether,  and  a  provision  inserted,  empowering  that  body  to  sit  on  its 
own  adjournments.  Penu  and  his  deputies,  however,  positively  refused  to 
admit  the  esereise  of  this  power  so  expressly  ^nted  to  the  Assembly,  and 
relied -ou-tbe- previa  on  of  the  constitution  of  1696  to  found  the  d^m  to 
the  right  of  proroguement ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Proprietary  had 
always  refused  to  recognize  that  constitution  as  valid«  Penn's  full  ad- 
herence to  this  monstrous  infringement  of  the  charter  is  proved  both  by 
the  commission  to  Governor  Evana  and  by  his  correspondence  with  tiiat 
officer.  Indeed,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Proprietary's  government  was  of 
the  same  character,  as  may  he  well  shown  by  his  instructions  to  the  com- 
missioners in  1686-— just  about  the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Hale's  case,  where 
the  king,  by  means  which  we  related  some  pages  back,  obtained  a  dccisioa 
in  favor  of  the  dispensing  power,  whicli  these  instructions  carry  to  the 
fullest  extent  The  commissioners  were  instructed  ttiat,  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  CouDcU,  they  should  appoint  others  ;  tliat  they  should  abrogate 
all  iawa  passed  since  16S4  ;  and  tiiat  they  should  se&rdi  curiously  for  in- 
fractions of  the  charter  by  the  Council  or  Assembly.  He  first  of  these 
instructions  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  act  of  settlement  of  1663  then  in 
force,  and  which  made  the  Council  elective  by  the  people ;  the  second  was 
an  aasumption  of  a  power  even  greater  than  tliat  of  dispensing  with  penal 
statutes,  as  claimed  by  the  king  ;  and  the  tliird  was  evidently  of  the  same 
family  with  the  quo  warranto!  of  Charles  11.,  coming  with  very  ill-graoe 
from  one  whose  whole  course  was  an  infraction  of  the  charter,  and  in  a 
document  which  was  one  itself. 

Hie  immense  streneth  possessed  by  the  home  government  by  means 
of  its  influence  over  toe  couits— -well  exemplified  by  the  decision  on  the 
dispensing  power — ^was  not  lost  on  Penn.  No  bill  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  colonial  judiciary  could  ever  obtain  his  assent  or 
that  of  his  deputies ;  and  whenever  pressed  on  the  subject,  the  uniform 
answer  was,  a  reference  to  the  sixth  section  of  the  royri  charter,  by  which 
charter  we  have  seen  the  Proprietary  denied  himself  to  be  bound  wiien- 
ever  it  suited  his  interest  to  do  so.  The  section,  in.  question,  after  reciting 
that  sudden  accidents  might  happen  which  would  render  the  enactment 
of  laws  necessary,  before  the  freeholders  of  so  laiw^  a  ooimtry,  or  their 
delegates,  could  be  gathered  together,  empowered  Penn  and  his  heirs,  by 
themselves  or  their  magistrates,  to  make  fit  and  wholesome  ordinances 
for  the  occasion.  Under  this  section  the  Proprietary  government  claimed 
the  right  to  regulate  and  establish  the  judiciary  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Council  or  Assembly,  notwithstanding  these  bodies  over  and  over 
•gain  met  and  proposed  laws  on  the  subject,  which,  as  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, destroyed  all  claim  such  as  that  set  up  by  Uie  government  under 
this  Hctma  of  the  charter. 
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Penn's  efibit  throngbout  bia  oon&ection  widi  PeDOSflrsnia  was  to 
blend  the  difierent  ch«raal«n  of  Proprietary  Aud  governor  in  eucfa  a  man- 
ner that  the  one  might  help  the  other,  aud  that  whatever  he  could  not 
conatitutioDolly  do  as  the  civil  ruler,  he  might  claim  as  a  right  belonging 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  But.it  is  very  oertain,  that  when  a  deputy  vas 
appointed  he  received  all  tlie  powers  of  a  civil  governor,  was  the  civil 
governor  alone,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proprietary  rights,  what- 
ever they  were.  The  two  characters  were  then  separated,  and,  among 
other  things,  ths  right  of  assent  or  dissent  to  laws  was  solely  in  tbfi 
bands  of  the  deputy,  and  with  it  Feain  could  properly  have  nothing  to  do. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  suit  the  Prgprietiry.  He  was  de- 
termined to  hold  over  the  laws  a  negative  in  addition  to  that  of  the  go- 
vernor ;  and,  though  attending  to  none  of  his  duties  toward  the  province, 
iotesded  that  tbe  colonists  should  still  feel  that,  whenever  it  pleased  him, 
be  would  ezerdse  every  privilege  which  struck  his  fancy.  To  eSect  bis 
end,  he  first  tried  disumulation  and  round-about  means  ;  afterwards,  when 
these  were  made  maoifest,  usurped  the  power  with  a  strong  hand.  Tbe 
Council,  as  a  secret  and  seldom  changing  body,  was  the  first  instrument 
adopted.  In  the  Council,  James  Logan  ruled  without  a  rival.  Of  Logan'a 
talents  and  ability  there  can  be  no  doubt :  of  his  unsonipulousness  there 
is  a  little  question.  In  character  somewhat  like  that  arch-apostate,  the 
great  and  bad  Earl  of  Strafford,  he  cared  little  what  means  he  adopted, 
BO  that  they  insured  success.  The  colonists  soon  learned  to  hate  aud  fear 
a  man  like  this,  uid  Logan,  as  was  natural,  became  the  mouth-piec«  and 
agent  of  Penn,  We  shall  say  nothing  now  of  the  impropriety  of  retain- 
ing Logan  in  the  Coondl,  or  Uie  greater  indecency  of  appointing  him  fff>- 
vemor — as  was  afUrwards  done — when  there  were,  as  tnere  still  are,  tnbs 
teen  articles  of  impeachment  for  malversation  unanswered  (m  record 
against  him. 

Instructions  were  forwarded  to  Governor  Gookin  forbidding  him  to  pass 
any  law  without  the  consent  of  the  Council.  These  instrucbona  Go(Jiin, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  managed  to  make  the  Assembly  aware  of,  and  an 
immediate  and  powerful  protest  was  the  result.  Gordon  speaks  of  these 
instructions  as  they  deserve.     His  language  is  as  follows  : — 

"This  iaterdicCion  giving  birth  to  a  power  foreign  to  the  coRstitntlon,  was 
highly  ofiensiTe  to  the  assembly.     The  office  of  the  coancit  was  to  aid,  not  to 
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bia  pdidcal  paver,  and  ccnUitDUaiBlly  ■ubjact  to 
s  pnDcipal  had  eabmittad  to,  by  his  compact  with 
the  people.  In  this  character  they  tuiew  how  to  approach  hun  ;  but  if  be  were 
subject  to  tbe  will  of  a  secret  and  irresponmble  cabal,  they  were  uncertain  to 
whom  their  ^evances  might  be  effectually  addressed,  or  what  intereats  they 
were  to  propiciatB.  Deprived  of  his  freedom  of  will,  he  was  no  looker  answer- 
able for  his  actions ;  his  dignity  mnst  vanish,  and  himself  sink  into  pity  or  eon- 
tempt.  Besides  these  eonstitunonal  ob}ectioas,the  assembly  felt  there  were  otheia 
of  a  personal  nature,  Logan,  devoted  to  the  Proprietary,  to  whoas  intereus  be 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  postpone  those  of  the  province,  was  pwlaminaat  in 
the  coancil ;  and.  in  term*  as  plain  as  dieir  indignatian  was  strong,  the  Housa 
•scribed  to  bim  all  the  past  dissensions  of  tbafovemment." 

The  method  of  employing  the  Council  having  failed,  Penn  boldly  inserted 
in  Governor  Evans'  commission,  a  clause  expressly  reserving  to  himself  a 
final  assent  to  all  bills,  after  they  were  passed  into  laws  by  tba  governor. 
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Tina  waa  too  much,  llie  Assembly  coolly  asked  of  the  Council  whether 
socb  a  saving  clause  was  valid,  and  Uie  latter  body,  with  PenD'a  own  son 
St  its  head,  could  not  but  answer  that  the  clause  was  good  for  nothing. 
Still  the  Proprietary  was  not  to  be  foiled,  and  subsequently  the  eovemora 
were  obliged  to  give  him  their  private  bonds  for  several  thousuid  pounds, 
ooDdltioned  on  their  obedience  in  this  unconstitutional  reservation. 

There  are  yet  two  other  matters  which  greatly  influenced  the  relations 
between  Penn  and  the  colonists,  and  which  we  desire  to  consider  now. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  the  most  complex  and  difficult  of  any  that  arose, 
and  the  leugth  to  which  this  article  has  grown,  forbids  our  considering 
them  in  detail.  We  refer  to  the  "  L&nd  Question"  and  the  Revenue.  In- 
timately connected  together,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  one  without 
tiie  other,  and  yet  the  combination  only  tends  to  deepen  the  obscurity 
which  surrounds  them.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply  content  ourselves 
with  condensing  the  remonstrances  of  the  Assembly  on  these  subjects, 
only  premising  that  one  fact  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind :  Penn  under- 
took the  colony  aa  a  pecuniary  speculation ;  he  received  it  as  payment  for 
a  "bad  debt,"  and  was  fully  determined  to  make  as  much  profit  out  of  it 
as  possible.  Ibis  one  consideration  explains  mudi  of  his  conduct,  other- 
wise  without  apparent  motive,  and  no  other  one  will  do  so. 

Tlie  offices  of  property,  and  of  the  surveyor-general,  were  closed,  and 
lands  aolds  by  Penn  directly  in  England ;  all  the  proceeds  of  which,  he 
appropriated  to  himself. 

Instead  of  only  reserving  his  tenth  of  the  lands,  according  to  the  original 
conditions,  he  held  or  seized  much  more. 

Under  pretence  of  passing  an  act  for  confirming  and  securing  lands,  new 
surveys  were  ordered,  the  expenses  of  which,  and  the  consequent  new 
deeds,  not  to  speak  of  the  vexatious  delays  and  procrastination s  of  the 
officers,  were  equal  to,  and  sometimes  greater  than  the  original  cost  of  the 
lands.  Even  then,  not  content  with  receiving  a  double  payment  for  the 
land,  before  the  new  deeds  were  completed,  Penn  demanded  a  subsidy  of 
j^,000,  and  an  impost  or  excise,  on  account,  he  said,  of  his  great  expenses 
for  the  province  ;  whereupon  the  Assembly,  in  order  effectually  to  put  an 
end  to  this  pretence,  desired  him  to  consider  better — we  quote  their  very 
words, — what  to  place  to  the  account  of  the  proviDoe,  and  not  to  forget  that 
BO  part  of  his  pretended  chargea  was  expended  in  paying  some  of  thosa 
who  acted  under  him,  in  the  i^miniatratlon  of  the  oolony. 

Before  his  last  departure  for  England,  and  af^r  the  re-surveys  just 
spoken  o^  he  signed  a  new  charter  of  property,  and  promised,  under  his 
hand,  that  he  would  confirm  it;  yet,  within  six  months  therefrom,  and 
after  reaping  all  the  benefits  given  in  exchange  for  this  confirmation,  be 
forbade  his  deputy  to  allow  it  to  pass  the  seals. 

At  the  same  time  also,  he  told  the  ooloniste  that,  "  for  a  consideration," 
in  od^tion  to  the  taxes  and  imposts  voted  to  him,  be  would  act  as  their 
■gent  to  procure  the  royal  ^probation  of  their  laws.  Reasonable  people 
might  suppose  that  tlus  was  part  of  his  duty  as  Proprietary  ;  but  whether 
it  was  or  not,  neither  a  sense  of  duty,  nor  a  valuable  consideration  paid, 
could  hold  him  to  his  bargain,  and  the  business  was  shamefully  neglected. 

When  the  surveyor's  office  was  open,  Penn  refused  his  assent  to  any 
bill  to  regulate  that  officer's  fees,  or  to  prevent  the  systematic  extortion 
practiced  therein ;  and  the  commissioners  of  property  made  the  greatest 
posuble  difficulty  and  delay  in  making  up  the  de^ciencies  of  surveys, 
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thongli  Peim  had  bem  paid  for  the  full  quantity  called  for  by  hia  deeds. 
Indeed,  so  great  was  this  trouble  and  expense,  that  it  was  "  better  for  one 
to  forego  his  right,  than  to  wait  on  or  attend  the  coDimissi oners  about  it." 

When  the  ^t^rents  were  reserved,  it  was  much  againat  the  wish  of  the 
colonists,  and  Fenn  only  obtained  them  by  saying,  that  such  a  payment 
would  prevent  the  impoeition  of  any  other  taxes ;  yet  he  not  only  increased 
the  rates,  and  imposed  them  on  the  fre«  grants  of  land  in  Fhiladelpliia,  but 
he  in^sted  on,  and  obtained,  other  taxes  and  revenues. 

AfW  selting  certain  lota  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware,  as  water  front 
lots,  he  sold  others  between  them  and  the  river,  thus  defrauding  the  first 

Eurchasera  of  an  advantage  they  had  paid  an  increased  price  for.  Although 
e  promised  the  settlers  of  Pluladelphia  a  convenient  common  for  pastu- 
rage, nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  set  out ;  and,  finally,  the  very  Jots  sold 
by  Penn,  though  he  had  received  full  price  therefor,  were  never  cleared  by 
him  from  the  claims  of  the  Swedish  settlers,  and  oHen  had  to  be  re-pur- 
chased from  them. 

When  all  these  things  are  considered,  taken  as  they  are  from  official 
records  and  papers;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  penny  arising 
from  the  soles  of  lands,  from  the  quit-rents,  and  from  the  various  imposts, 
excises,  and  taxes,  either  went  into  Penn's  own  pocket,  or  to  the  support 
of  the  government,  the  "  immense  debt  of  gratitude,"  which  some  people 
seem  to  think  the  coloniets  owed  him,  dwindles  down  to  a  very  smaU 
amount  indeed.  Hie  position  of  Pennsylvania,  under  Penn,  was  well  re- 
presented ninety-eight  years  ago,  when  it  was  described  as  a  colony  "in 
point  of  establishment,  one  of  the  last  upon  the  British  list,  and  in  point 
of  rank,  one  of  the  most  subordinate,  being  not  only  subject,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  to  the  crown,  but  also  to  the  claims  of  a  Proprietary,  who 
thought  he  did  them  honor  enough  in  governing  them  by  deputy ;  conse- 
quently 80  much  further  removed  from  the  royal  eye,  and  so  much  the 
more  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  self-interested  instructions."  From  the 
same  source  we  would  cite,  in  conclusion,  the  following  summary  of 
Pennsylvania  colonial  history,  and  the  portrait  of  her  Proprietary  : — 

"  A.  father  of  his  family,  the  latter  united  by  interest  and  aSectioo,  the  former 
to  be  revered  for  [he  wisdom  of  hia  inatit-utions  and  the  indulgent  nee  of  his 
authority,  was  the  form  it  was  first  presented  in.         •         "         *         • 

"  An  asaaming  landlord,  atrnngly  diaposed  to  convert  free  tenants  into  abject 
vassals,  and  to  reap  what  he  diil  not  sow,  countenanced  and  abetted  by  a  few 
desperate  and  deeigaiag  dependants,  on  the  one  side;  and -on  the  other,  all  who 
have  aense  enough  to  know  their  rights  and  spirit  to  defend  them,  combined  as 
one  maa  against  the  said  landlord  and  his  eocroachmenu,  is  the  form  it  has 
smce  aasamed-" 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
BsBBiK  Batuond  !  Hiis  moment,  as  I  am  penning  (liese  recollections  of 
other  days, — witli  the  soft  tnasio  of  tjie  piano  tiirilling  throofh  my  reve- 
ries and  tinging  them  with  the  magic  hues  of  youth, — your  image  floats 
through  my  bouI  lilie  an  incense-freighted  zephyr  from  a  garden  of  roses. 
How  pvre  is  tiie  first  lore  of  boyhood  :  its  pre-eminent  characteristic 
is  purity.  Thou  of  gentle  and  poetic  imagination,  did'st  ever  observe  the 
impression  produced  on  thy  mmd  by  the  heaven-hues  of  an  autumn  sun- 
set— by  a'  atrain  of  moonlighf  music — some  dulcet  quaver — ^patiios  of 
modulation — that  seemed  to  shed  into  your  soul  a  cateh  of  the  sweet 
spirit  of  melody  itself?    Such  was  my  love. 

I  can  hardly  remember  when  it  was  that  I  first  loved  BesMe  Raymond ; 
it  seems  blended  through  all  the  life  of  my  boyhood  at  BeedyrilL 

Bessie  1  The  rose-bud  you  gave  me,  when  we  parted  forever,  is  iritJv- 
ered  and  dead, — but  as  I  press  it  to  my  lips,  I  find  that  its  fragrance  yet 
remains.  So  is  my  love  for  thoe,  withered  and  dead  !  but  Its  perfumt 
still  lingers  in  my  neart. 

Some  minds  ai«  said  to  be  of  that  chameleon  nature  that  takes  its  hues 
from  the  objects  and  (urcumstances  around  it.  Mine  seemed  rather  to 
oolor  all  its  objects  with  its  own  peculiar  hue,  I  will  illustrate  :  my  illus- 
tration is  but  approximative;  yet  it  will  answer  my  purpose  well  enou^ 
perhaps.  Look  at  any  object  that  is  dull  and  dreary  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  you  experience  no  pleasure, — find  no  beauty  in  it.  Look  at  the  same 
object  through  a  prism  :  yon  b^old  it  lit  up  wim  a  thousand  &irj  tints,— 
all  is  chang^  by  the  chromatic  action  of  a  difierent  medium. 

So  with  the  mind  ;  every  mind  acts  as  a  prismatic  medium,  changing 
and  coloring  with  its  own  hues  the  scenes  and  existences  of  the  objective 
world.  So  palpably  is  this  true  to  all  minds  accustomed  to  the  analysis  of 
its  operations,  that  the  idealist  philosopher,  seeing  all  things  shifting  and 
changiog  in  the  panorama  of  thought ;  seeing  that  the  prismatic  coloring 
of  the  self-same  objects  varies  as  die  kaleidoscopic  medium  through 
which  it  is  viewed  varies,  maintains  that  there  is  no  absolute  and  unchau^ 
ing  substance  and  substratum  of  things  ;  denies  totally  its  existence,  since 
to  no  two  it  is  seen  alike  ;  sinoe  to  the  same  it  is  seen  hardly  twice  alike ; 
maintains  that  all  things  are  but  an  unreal  phantasmagoria  of  tiis  brain, 
and  that  nought  but  the  pure  mind  is  an  actual,  unalterable  absolutism, 
which  he  exalts  to  the  divine  attributes  of  a  creative  power. 

I,  a  poor  worm  of  the  dust,  conscious  of  nought  that  is  divine  in  me, 
save  the  breathing  impreit  of  a  superior  being,  and  that  sensibly  of  esoteric 
origin  ;  conscious  rather  of  much  that  is  weak  and  wicked — more  devil- 
like than  divine — not  daring,  didactically,  to  dictate,  yet  humbly  would  I 
oonueive  that  matter  is  real ;  mind  is  real ;  all  real.  Tb^t  the  hues  of 
life  are  shifting  and  changing  with  the  multiform  pleasing  of  the  prisma- 
tic mind  which  views  it;  and  by  God,  and  Him  alone,  are  all  things 
viewed,  not  prismatically,  not  "through  a  glass  darkly,"  but  undis- 
torted  with  the  colors  of  truth,  in  the  open  light  of  his  omnipotent  mind. 
HerwD  is  found  the  origin  of  opinion ;  herein  is  found  the  origin  of  po- 
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«tiy.  Hiis  ever-clutDgiDg,  prismatic  mediuin  of  the  ttnset,  through  vhidt 
mind  looks  out  upon  the  material  world — partakes  of  the  nature  of  that 
mind.     In  the  poet  it  sheds  a  rainbow- tin  tad  halo  over  life. 

Bnt  distinct,  however,  fVom  this,  is  the  power  of  catching  the  evanescent 
halo-hues,  and,  by  means  of  substantive  symbolism, — whether  of  forma, 
colors,  sounds,  types  or  combinations  of  these, — and  arranging  them  so  as 
to  present  ita  own  hues  to  other  minds.  In  absolute  degree  this  may  not 
be  done,  for  each  mind  will  modify  with  its  own  colors—as  blue  and  red 
will  make  purple — yet,  approximatively,  it  may ;  and  tbis  is  the  poet's 
gift. 

He  minds  of  most  men,  however,  reflect  but  the  neutral  tints. 

1  have  been  insensibly  led  away  into  this  digression  in  thinking  of  the 
peculiar  eolenr  dt  rote,  radiant  of  silvery  light,  which  shed  itself  over  the 
pathway  of  this  part  of  mv  life;  and  how  niU  of  beauty  it  would  seem  to 
all  minds,  except  those  wnich  reflect  bat  the  neutral  tints,  did  I  possess 
the  ^t^  to  present  it  to  them  unmodified  by  their  own  sensationa  and  con- 
ceptions. 

How  would  they  see  and  rejoice  that  my  vition  of  Bessie,  as  an  avatar 
of  beauty,  was  no  hundredth  repetition  of  an  unfelt  afibctatton  of  &ctidous 
sentimentality,  but  a  true  and  beautiliil  idealism, 

I  have  said  vision,  for  it  was  only  my  dream  that  was  so,  the  reality 
was  not.  In  &ct,  it  was  true,  as  Charley  Scamper  said,  that  she  was  only 
a  cloliies-line  for  me  to  hang  my  &ndes  on.  She  was  only  the  canvaa, 
my  own  pallet  famished  the  colors  for  me  to  make  a  picture  with. 


Bessie  Baymond  was  a  little  branette,  with  a  laughing  black  eye,  and 
jetty  hair,  which  she  wore  in  curls  over  her  sboulders ;  her  moutii  had  a 
good  expression,  bnt  her  lips  were  rather  too  thin. 


yet  there  was  an  expression  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  that  played 
the  very  mischief  with  my  heart  Her  noae  was  perfect;  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  nose  I  ever  saw,  of  the  purest  Grecian  mould,  the  most  transpar- 
ent texture,  and  of  the  chastest  chiseling. 

1  was  sixteen  when  my  love  for  her  was  at  its  height — she  eighteen. 
At  that  time  she  was  the  handsomest  woman  I  had  ever  seen,  and,  natu- 
rally, I  fell  in  love  with  her.  It  waa  of  the  foolish  and  extravagant 
character  which  a  boy'a  love  always  assumes  :  it  generally  found  vent  for 
the  pent  up  volcanism  of  its  passiun,  in  sundry  bad  verses  addressed  to 
her.  I  believe  I  was  stupid  enough,  once,  to  perpetrate  an  acrostic  on  her 
name,  in  sending  her  bouquets  of  flowers  from  the  green-house;  in  scrib- 
bling her  nune  in  a  hundred  different  permutations  over  every  thing  that 
'  would  receive  an  inscription ;  in  going  to  chun^  to  gaze  at  her  beautiful 
eyes  during  the  sermon,  dropping  my  own  in  the  uttermost  confusion, 
whenever  hers  chanced  to  meet  them.  My  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up 
in  Bessie  Baymond  :  she  was  "  the  oc«an  to  the  river  of  my  thoughts  that 
terminated  t^l." 

And  she,  wicked  creature,  incapable  from  ber  very  nature  of  ondetstand- 
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iog,  and  appreoUting  my  love,  was  amuMng  benelf  with  oc>qiiettiiig  me  in 

the  broadest  manner.  Not  that  she  did  not  Jove  me,  for  in  her  way  I 
believe  she  did ;  but,  though'I  never  ventured  to  tell  her  I  loved  her,  for  I 
would  leave  as  soon  thought  of  cutting  off  my  head,  yet  she  knew  full  well 
that  I  did,  for  I  was  ill  skilled  in  the  art  of  concealing  it ;  and,  having  none 
of  the  sensitive  delicacy  which  was  painfully  acute  in  me,  she  wished  to 
enjoy  herself  at  my  expense. 

I  treasured  up  my  love  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  my  heart;  it  would 
have  been  inexpressible  torture  to  me,  had  I  known  that  any  one  even  sus- 
pected its  ejtistenue  but  myself.  It  was  too  holy  for  the  rude  gaze  of  the 
world.  I  never  heard  her  name  mentioned,  without  a  thrill  through  my 
whole  being.  I  only  entertained  myself  as  such  lovers  are  wont  to  do, 
with  wandering  through  the  groves  of  Reedyrilt,  and  dreaming  of  romantic 
adventures,  of  which  she  was  the  heroine,  and  I  the  hero. 

But  treasured  up  in  secrecy  as  it  was,  I  felt  that  I  wanted  a  confidant; 
I  would  have  made  a  confeasion  to  Scamper,  but,  though  I  had  much  con- 
fidence in  his  sympathy  and  appreciation,  I  had  but  little  in  his  secrecy ; 
and  though  his  high  poetic  temperament  would  have  been  the  one  I  should 
have  most  wished  to  commune  with  about  this  eidolon  that  had  enthroned 
itself  in  my  spirit,  yet  1  feared  his  wild  and  thoughtless  temper  too  mudi 
to  trust  him  with  such  a  secret.  Wad  Aukley  I  could  not  think  of;  bia 
soul  was  cast  in  too  coarse  a  mould  to  bear  so  delicate  a  burden,  and,  be- 
sides, in  him  I  had  a  rival — though  he  never  knew  it.  With  all  the  strong, 
rough  impulses  of  his  warm,  yet  rugged  nature,  he  worsluped  her.  He 
had  made  me  his  confidant,  moreover,  and  I  was  loth  to  turn  and  tell  him 
that  I  cherished  the  same  love  that  was  gnawing  at  his  own  heart 

Bolivar  I  knew  would  have  little  or  no  appreciation,  but  th«i  f  oould 
place  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  secrecy.  1  made  him  my  confidant ;  at 
first,  he  tried  to  laugh  me  out  of  it,  and  then  to  reason ;  but  seeing  very 
soon  that  either  was  impoamble,  he  gave  me  his  sympathy  and  assistance 
in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

At  length  1  came  to  the  desperate  determination  that  1  would  make  an 
avowal  of  my  passion.  It  seemed  tome  that  1  could  exist  no  longer 
without  the  assurance  of  a  reciprocation  of  it.  Not  daring  to  do  it  in 
person,  1  tried  to  get  Bolivar  to  do  it  for  me  by  proxy  :  this  he  declined, 
but  persuaded  me  to  write  her  a  love-letter,  and  that  he  would  be  my 
Mercury, 

The  idea  struck  my  fancy,  and  I  straightway  concocted  an  epistle — 
and  from  the  days  of  the  first  fool,  whose  head  has  been  turned  by  a 
woman,  and  that  I  take  to  be  Adam — for  an  unique  specimen  of  folly 
and  silliness,  I  wager  it  has  not  had  its  parallel.  I  wi^  I  bad  a  copy  of  it, 
but  unfortunately  I  destroyed  it,  and  the  reader  has  thereby  lost  as  hearty 
a  laugh  as  he  ever  enjoyed. 

Bol,  as  in  duty  bound,  duly  delivered  this  precious  pronunciamento  of 
my  passion,  and  was  drily  told  by  the  black-eyed  Bessie  that  no  answer 
was  necessary. 

This  was  afler  I  had  quit  going  to  school  for  awhile,  and  I  did  not  see  ^ 
Bol  for  two  or  three  days  a&r  Fgave  him  the  letter  :  but  unable  to  en-  * 
dure  any  longer  the  suspense,  1  rode  into  Haysville  one  sunny  evening, 
hitched  my  horse  at  the  gate  before  Squire  Blount's  tall  and  grim  old 
mansion,  and  found  Bolivar  in  the  garden  eating  peaches.    We  took  & 
walk  in  a  grove  back  of  Ins  father's  house,  and  seating  ourselves  oa  an  old 
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log,  we  talked  tite  matter  over  at  length.  He  told  me  the  unsavory  re- 
ceptioa  the  avowal  of  my  affeolion  had  met  with  at  the  hands  m  my 
dulclnea,  but  at  the  same  time  amoothed  over  my  disappointment  by 
bidding  me  never  despair,  for  be  sincerely  believed  that  she  loved  me, 
although  she  was  uowilling  to  avow  it  to  bim.  It  would  have  required  a 
mudi  harsher  rebuS'thati  this  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  my  devotion,  and 
though  it  rendered  me  unhappy  for  the  nonoe,  I  loved  her  still  the  same. 
Indeed,  I  would  have  loved  her  just  as  fondly  had  I  known  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  my  ever  having  a  return  from  her.  It  was  an  abstract  ideal  of 
beauty  which  I  personified  in  her  t^tl  then  worshiped  j  and. even  though 
aba  loved  me  not,  I  had  my  dreaming  left,  and 

Twu  atl  bat  ■  drmni  at  the  betti 

Anil  »till  when  hsppieit  looneat  o'er, 
Tele'miaR  drmnito  bebleit, 

Wm  n  iweet  that  [  aikml  for  no  more. 


IX.  — THB    BOAD   TO   BEBDTEILI,. 

I  don't  know  why  I  have  ima^gined  that  a  oountry  road  would  have  any 
Interest  to  any  one  but  myself:  perhaps  it  may  not ;  but  the  road  from 
Beedyrill  to  HayBville  is  associated  with  so  many  endearing  ties  to  me, 
such  multitudinous  memories  of  varied  pleadings  of  beauty  are  connected 
with  it  in  my  mind,  that  I  cannot  forbear  paying  it  a  small  tribute  of  love. 
I  would  like  for  my  reader  to  travel  it  with  me  in  fancy — in  imagination 
— tliough  he  may  nevw  have  the  pleasure  of  traveling  it  in  reality. 

How  many  thousand  times  have  1  traversed  it  in  every  poaiible  mood 
of  mind — ^under  how  many  different  circumstanoea — with  what  vaiied  im- 
pressions,  and  for  what  dmereut  purposes !  It  was  my  favorite  time  for 
dreaming  as  I  rode  or  walked  along  it.  Every  inch  of  it  is  as  &miliar  to 
me  as  my  own  features.     It  is  a  via  lacra  to  me. 

One  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  1  could  wish  for  at  this  moment,  would 
be  simply  to  take  a  ride  on  that  road  from  the  village  out  to  Reedyrill. 

Tba  warm  summer  days,  when  a  bright  and  happy  boy,  with  hopes 
high,  soul  unclouded,  and  im^ination  tinged  with  the  pure  and  beautUut 
romance  of  my  boyish  love  ior  Bessie  Raymond,  that  I  have  rambled 
along  it  with  Bol  and  Chunk,  picking  blackberries,  searching  for  wild 
flowers,  cutting  famous  walking  sticks,  finding  squirrels'  nests,  wading 
over  the  river  and  the  brook,  picking  up  shells  &om  their  pebbly  beds, 
and  finding  a  thousand  charming  soenes  and  fancies  to  blend  with  my  day- 
dreams of  bliss  and  Bessie ! 

The  clear,  bright  Sabbath  mornings,  when,  in  the  beatitude  of  a  soap- 
washed  face  and  emoothed-brushed  hair,  impregnated  wi^  the  peculiar 
purity  and  charm  that  will  pervade  that  holy  day,  hare  I  rode  on 
my  own  pony  to  church ! — ^The  stately  occaeionB  when,  rigged  out  in  my 
holiday  finery,  I  have  rode  into  town  in  the  great  carriage  with  my  bther 
and  aunt,  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  our  acquaintances ! — The  times  that  I 
hare  galloped  gayly  along  it  on  my  gallant,  graoeflil  Arabian  Djalma,  with 
Besue  or  Florolie  by  my  side— 4th !  many  an  epoch  is  marked  in  my 
life  by  that  road  to  Reedyrill. 

It  was  just  four  miles  to  the  TiUage,  just  l<aig  wovgfa  to  present  •  vast 
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TBiietf  witboot  fetiguins.  After  learii^  Uie  "  big  gate"  at  Reedyrill,  aa 
jou  rassed  on  towards  tbe  village,  a  tall  wood,  vbi<m  lay  between  us  and 
tbe  Bladt  Oak  estates,  skirted  tbe  left  gide  of  tbe  road  for  half  a  mile:  to 
tbe  right  were  the  fields  and  plaotatlooa,  and  pleasnut  meadows  of  Reedr- 
rill,  stretching  bac^  from  tbe  road,  until  tttey  were  met  by  the  *<  Big 
Grove"  to  the  ri^it,  where  was  tbe  hunting-ground  of  all  Reedyrill.  AfW 
JOD  had  paesed  the  line  of  the  park  you  ooold  obtain  for  a  mile  %  fine 
view  of  uie  north  front  of  tbe  home-house,  aa^aa  the  fields  whieli  wore 
dotted  here  and  there  with  vast  pyTsmidal  roofed  tobaoco  bants ;  you  also 
bad  a  view  of  the  negro  qnuters,  the  white-waafaed  cabins  forming  a  verj 
picturesque  little  hunlet,  overshadowed  by  a  clump  of  tall  trees;  aii^ 
beyond  that  in  the  distance  could  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tall  popl&ra 
and  many-columned  porticos  of  Pnckshenubbie. 

Tbe  ToaA  along  this  section,  of  a  mile  in  length,  was  smooth  and  peb- 
bly, but  undulating,  for  the  moat  part,  with  little  stretcbea  of  levels  now 
and  then.  Tbe  next  half  mile  consisted  of  a  level  stretch  of  hard  and 
beautifbl  road,  with  the  garden-tike  barrens  to  tbe  right,  and  a  small  plan- 
tation, and  then  barrens  agtun  to  the  left.  After  this  you  entered  into  A 
lane,  large  tobacco  plantations,  with  bams,  dotting  them  on  either  side  of 
the  road.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lane,  as  you  approadi  tbe  gate  that  leads 
up  to  Brookland  Hall,  a  handsome  manrion  on  the  right,  the  reddence  of 
Colonel  Boyd,  one  of  Colonel  Overton's  sporting  friends,  you  descend  a 
gentle  slope  with  a  hill-side  orchard  to  your  right ;  you  cross  a  charming 
little  stream  called  Willowbrook,  and  then  out  of  the  lone,  with  a  hickory 
thicket  on  one  nde,  and  another  handsome  farmstead  oa  the  other.  One 
peculiarity  of  our  scenery  here  is,  that  tbe  houses  ore  all  built  some  dis- 
tance from  tbe  road,  ai^  generally  approached  through  a  woodland  Ot 
meadow,  thereby  adding  mui^  scenic  effect  to  tbe  landscape. 

At  the  for  oorner  of  the  last  mentioned  farm,  yon  find  a  duk,  marshy 
jungle,  tenanted  with  snoring  swamp-frogs,  and  full  of  tall  trees,  thick, 
prickly  water-oaks,  with  glossy  polished  leaves,  contrasting  with  the  som- 
bre, ni^ed  trunks  of  the  intermingled  blackjacks — many  graceiiil  and 
artistic  groupings  of  luxuriant  foliage,  and  rich  outlines  of  old,  mossy 
oaks,  about  this  jungle.  The  road  here  wss  also  very  smooth  and  level ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  for  tbe  jungle  only  skirted  one,  was  a  dry,  upland 
belt  of  high  timber  crossing  the  road  at  length,  and  shutting  out  tJie 
swamp,  and  changing  into  a  grass-covered  oak  opening,  with  some  most 
magnificent  spedmens  of  lofty  and  picturesque  red  and  Spanish  oaks,  some 
of  which  arched  over  the  rood  at  the  mouth  of  the  lone,  fbrming  a  rural 
arcade,  and  deep,  delightful  shade,  from  which  you  issued  out  into  Bernard's 
Lane.  Ibis  was  a  mile  long,  through  a  beautiful,  undulating  country, 
with  a  magnificent  view  of  field  and  forest,  aaA  handsome  farmsteads 
around. 

At  tbe  entnnce  of  the  lane  was  a  little  "  clearing"  in  the  oak  opening, 
with  a  bam,  and  a  tall,  dead  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  formed  one  of  my  favor- 
ite pictures ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  luie  was  tuiotber,  a  scra^y  old 
post  otk^  where  I  almost  always  saw  a  heron  or  a  goshawk  penned  in  its 
topmost  boughs,  looking  out  for  prey  in  t^e  fields ;  and  near  it,  a  sm^ 
sheet  of  water  where  I  have  had  much  ca^ntal  duck-shooting. 

When  you  pass  ^trough  Bernard's  Lone,  you  descend  a  gentle  slope, 
and  turn  abruptly  to  the  right  along  a  level  piece  of  a  hundred  yards,  witli 
die  feooe  tm  your  1^  and  tbe  river^-^e  uidian  name  of  which  is  Ala- 
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cbee— to  your  ilgfat.      Here  you    cross  tbe  stream  at  a  romantic  a&d 

{lictureaque  ford,  with  hiefa,  steep  banks,  overshadowed  hj  vater-be«clies, 
arch,  tall  oaks  and  poplara,  ana  other  noble  forest  trees,  perfectly  fe^ 
tooned  with  sweeping  network  of  wild  vines.  On  ascending  the  other 
liank,  you  ride  through  the  deep,  unbroken  forest,  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  when  you  come  to  the  Mile  Tree,  an  old  hickory  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  in  a  charming  little  detl — the  river  again  coming  into  view  at  this 
Mint  by  a  short  bend ;  near  this  tree  was  a  famoua  "  bathing  place"  of 
Bol,  CSiunk,  and  myseLC 

Beyond  the  Mile  Tree,  you  oome  to  fields  and  meadows  sgmD ;  and  a 
short  ride  through  much  fine  scenery,  brings  you  to  aaotber  turn  to  the 
right,  down  a  long  lane,  with  the  mansion-house  of  Judge  S.,  and  her« 
you  find  yourself  ia  view  of  the  spires,  roofs  and  gardens  of  that  moat 
lovely  village  in  all  Kentucky,  Haysville,  Chretien  County,  reposing  in 
a  wide,  hazy  hollow,  so  shallow  that  I  can  hardly  call  It  a  valley. 

Pass  on — leaving  ths  fine  old  residenoe  of  Squire  Blount  to  your  right, 
shrouded  amid  tall  cedars  and  black  locusts,  and  you  find  yourself  in  tlie 
streets  of  Haysville,  Sojourn  here  awhile,  reader,  if  you  want  to  see  tlie 
handsomest  women,  the  most  intelligent  men,  and  the  most  hospitable, 
interestiDg,  and  dever  people  in  all  Kentucky. 


After  my  declaration  of  love,  the  cruel  Bessie  flirted  me  more  unmeX' 
dAilly  than  ever,  Hie  next  time  I  saw  her,  she  came  out  to  Keedyrill 
one  day  with  Floralie,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  her,  I  made  my  exit  out  of 
the  bade  door  in  a  hurry,  with  burning  cheek  and  throbbing  heart,  I  t«U 
you.  Snatching  mv  gun,  and  whistlms  to  Hero,  my  Newfoundland  puppy, 
under  pretence  of  nundiig,  1  took  to  Ute  woods.  But  I  did  not  kill  much 
game  tbat  afWmoon  ;  in  fact,  I  made  hunting  only  a  pretext,  and  wao- 
dered  along  through  the  forest,  dreaming  of  Bessie. 

That  habit  of  reverie  in  which  the  mind  enters  within  itself,  shnts  out 
all  the  outer  world,  and  creates  a  world  of  &ucy  within  its  own  temple  of 
contemplation,  and  commonly  called  day-dreaming.  I  was  always  ad- 
dicted to,  and  I  now  had  begun  to  live  in,  an  ideal  world  almost  entirely. 

I  found  myself^  at  length,  near  the  little  Gothic  chapel,  and  setting  my 
gun  at  the  foot  of  an  old  tree,  I  took  a  seat  on  the  parapet  of  the  old  atone 
bridge,  gazing  into  the  water  as  it  spread  out  beneath  me  into  a  broad 
sheet,  caused  by  a  rustic  dam  belov,  forming  a  small  lakelet  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  rowing  and  fishing,  as  well  as  ornament.  A  small  skiff  lay  mo- 
tionless against  the  mossy  bank,  and  a  baody-le^[ed  heron,  with  his  long 
bill  nearly  touching  the  water,  vaa  standing  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
looking  down  contemplatively  at  his  own  Image  reflected  in  the  clear 
water.  TTiere  was  much  quiet  loveliness  in  the  scene ;  but  my  mind  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  its  own  fancies  to  pay  much  attention  to  anylhing 
external.  I  had  been  hero  for  hours,  dreaming  away  the  time,  when 
a  noise  on  the  bridge  startled  me  from  my  reverie,  and,  on  looking  up,  I  saw 
Bessie  Raymond  at  my  very  elbow,  with  cousin  Floralie  by  her  side.  I 
nearly  Jumped  from  the  parapet  Into  the  water  in  my  first  impulse  «f 
surprise  and  confusion — her  large,  black  eyes,  beaming  on  me  fiill  of  orc^ 
and  merry  mischief.  You  may  imagine  now  sbeqiisa  I  looked  and  Mt, 
and  my  &st  thouj^t  was  to  take  to  my  heels.  
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"  Head  him,  Floralie  !"  cried  Bessie,  laughing ;  "  for,  verily,  he  looks  » 
though  he  were  meditating  a  flight."  ' 

Fioding  myself  aurrouiided,  I  said,  "  Well,  it'a  not  the  first  time  I  have 
been  prisoner  of  war ;  I  surrender  at  discretion." 

"  Yea,  you'd  better,"  swd  Floralie  j  "  what  made  yon  nm  off  when  yon 
saw  us  coming  in  the  carriage  1" 

I  feigned  entire  ignorance  of  their  arrival. 

"Come,  that  won't  do,  Mr,  Storyteller!"  cried  Bessie;  "we  saw 
you." 

"  We  want  you  to  give  us  a  ride  in  your  skiff,"  said  Floralie ;  "  if  you 
will,  and  be  right  clever  and  nice,  we'll  foi^ve  you ;  wont  we,  Bess  'i" 

"But  let  me  carry  my  gun  and  game  to  the  house." 

"  Oh  !  that  won't  do,  Indiano.  Well  never  see  you  again,"  laughed 
Bessie.  "l*ave  your  gun  here — and  if  you'll  he  obedient  to  our  oora- 
mands,  we  will  sing  a  song  for  you : 


Bessie  soon  made  up  the  matter  of  the  rejected  address  by  the  most 
gracious  manner  towards  me ;  and  1  now  believed  she  had  done  it  for  the 
reason  Bolivar  assigned,  and  in  the  height  of  my  happiness  soon  forgot 
all  about  it. 

As  we  were  returning  from  our  water.excurston,  Bolivar,  who  had  just 
arrived,  joined  us,  and  I  took  the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  to  let  him 
know  on  what  good  terms  I  was  with  my  inamorata. 

She  said,  that  evening,  as  we  were  playing  on  the  piazza,  that  her  sweet- 
heart had  blue  eyes,  and  brown,  curly  hair ;  that  he  was  tall  and  handsome, 
and  not  quite  so  old  aa  herself|  and  that  lus  name  began  with  R  t  made 
no  difiioulty  in  applying  tliia  description  to  myself;  and  so  overjoyed  was 
I,  at  the  conclusion  1  drew  from  this  frank  avowal,  that  I  gave  her  a 
bunch  of  violets,  and  gallantly  offered  to  peel  a  large  apple  she  held 
in  her  hand ;  this  she  consented  to,  but  required  from  me  some  assurance 
that  my  hands  were  cleui.  Mortified  beyond  measure  at  this  contre- 
temps, I  handed  her  my  clasp-knife,  telling  her  she  might  peel  it  herself, 
and  stalked  off  in  high  dudgeon. 

But  she  mollified  my  just  Indignation  at  this  aspersion  upon  the  purity 
of  my  digits,  by  sending  me  a  curl  of  her  raven  hair,  done  up  in  a  rose- 
eolored  envelope,  with  lie  following  pithy  motto,  of  her  own  composition, 
written  on  it :  "  For  my  heart's  E.'s'' — in  allusion,  I  presume,  to  the  vio- 
lets I  had  given  her,  and  the  initial  of  my  name. 

Hiie  so  flattered  and  pacified  my  wounded  vanity,  that  I  mustered  up 
oonrage  enough  to  go  into  the  drawing-room  with  Bolivar  after  tea.  Two 
or  three  other  girls  had  come  out  with  Floralie,  and,  with  Bolivar,  Jack 
Stiles,  and  Charley  Scamper,  and  Wad  Aakley,  (he  latter  three  having 
oome  over  from  Puckahenubbie,  where  they  had  been  on  a  grand  water- 
melon excursion,  formed  quite  a  little  party  ;  they  were  amusing  them-' 
selves  with  playing  "  thimble"  when  I  entered.  Bessie  bestowed  one  of 
her  brightest  smiles  on  me,  and  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  be  "  tbim- 
bler,"  how  my  fingers  tingled  as  I  drew  them  through  her  soft  and  glow- 
ing hands,  and  dropped  the  thimble  in  them. 
"  Who's  got  the  thimble,  Kate  t" 
"  I  guess  Beede  Raymond." 
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«  Who  has  it,  Hoi^lie  f 

"  Oh !  Besale,  of  oourse." 

«  Who,  Aunt  Nora  t" 

"  Bessie." 

And  no  pawns  irere  paid  that  round  for  misgueesing,  for  all  said  Besede  ; 
and  how  mj  cheeks  glowed  when  I  saw  that  everybody  had  divined  what 
I  fancied  none  knew  but  Bessie  and  my  confidant ! 

And  Bessie  would  always  return  my  compliment,  so  tliat  the  rest  oou^ 

rlained  of  our  monopoly.  We  were  getting  on  in  a  high-way  together. 
danced  with  her  three  sets  that  evening,  and  afterwards  she  HUig, 
t  lore  bat  oii»— I  Itfre  bat  thee, 
accompanied  wi^  the  guitar,  and  with  sundry  soft,  stealthy  glances  directed 
towards  me,  which  killed  me  outright.  In  tlie  height  of  this  intoxicaljon, 
Bol,  who  was  standing  by  me.  nudged  me  on  the  elbow,  saying  in  a 
whisper,  "  I  told  you  so."  Bessie  happened  to  look  at  us  as  we  were 
whispering  together,  and  smiled  archly ;  but  I  fancied  I  could  detect  a 
faint  trace  of  irony  lurking  about  the  comers  of  her  thin  lips,  and  the 
equivoque  that  I  imagined  1  discovered  in  that  smile,  haunted  me  all  night, 
and  marred  all  the  happiness  I  had  enjoyed. 


We  will  now  unloose  the  wings  of  Time,  which  have  been  retarded  by 
the  burden  of  our  narrative,  and  let  him  take  a  flight  of  three  years  into 
the  future.  It  is  the  three  last  years  of  my  love  for  Bessie  Raymond 
dut  he  skims  thus  lightly  over. 

In  that  length  of  time  Master  Ernie,  from  tliirteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  has  sprung  up  into  a  slender  and  poetizing  young  gentleman,  and 
though  of  rather  a  quiet  and  dreamy  cast  of  mind,  is  withal  fond  of  a 
little  fun  in  a  quiet  way  oocasiuially :  he  now  begins  to  wear  kid  gloves 
and  a  eane,  to  bestow  some  care  on  his  dress,  consults  his  mirror,  and  pa- 
tronizes a  fencing  and  dancing  master ;  and  some  of  his  acquajntances, 
who  wish  to  flatter  him,  bestow  upon  Mm  the  appellation  of  Mr.  Kerne. 
Bestde  Raymond,  loeutwhile,  has  grown  up  into  a  stately  and  graceful 
woman  of  eighteen.  Our  loves  have  still  continued,  though  I  can  hardly 
say  have  much  advanced — the  understanding  between  us  has  become  bet- 
ter, and  it  seems  to  be  tacitly  agreed  upon  between  us  that  I  am  to  love 
her.  I  have  rarely  gone  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  telling  her 
I  loved  her,  and  talking  with  her  about  my  love.  But  I  generally  content 
myself  with  worshiping  her  at  a  distance,  and  indulging  my  propensities 
to  build  air-castles  for  her  and  myself  to  inhabit,  as  a  fiiry  piince  and 
princess. 

Bnt  though  I  dreamed  of  an  imaginary  elysinm  in  which  I  was  always 
domg  some  deed  of  gallant  knight  errantry  tor  Bessie,  the  queen  of  my 
soat,  yet  in  reality  it  was  very  dinerent :  some  mortification  or  disappoint- 
ment was  constantly  besetting  my  paUi ;  my  glowing  hopes  and  fancies 
never  attained  their  fruition. 

I  had  now  ceased  going  to  school  in  the  village,  and  was  under  the 
supervision  of  a  private  tutor  at  home. 

In  one  of  my  rambles  one  summer  eveidng  id  the  Big' Grove,  west  ct 
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tlia  plantation,  I  enoountered  CStarley  Scamper,  who,  as  vail  as  mjsaUl  was 
out  with  his  rifle  sfaooting  squirrels.  I  had  just  seen  one  id  the  top  of  a 
high  poplar  which  grew  over  the  bank  of  a  dry  branch,  and  was  drawing 
a  sight  on  him,  wh«n — orack !  went  a  rifle  from  the  covert  of  a  high  bank 
beyond  me,  and  my  game  thus  taken  out  of  my  Tery  grasp,  fell  at  my 
feet,  and  on  looking  around  for  the  invisible  marksman,  I  saw  my  friend 
Scamper  rise  up  IVom  behind  the  bank,  and  adrance  laughingly  towards  me. 

"  Halloo,  CSiarley,"  cried  I,  "  you  are  violating  foresters'  laws  in  picking 
off  my  mark  white  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  firing." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  I  did  not  see  you  until  I  bad  fired  myself.  But  I  say, 
my  lad,  if  you  will  come  with  me,  I'll  show  you  where  you  oan  find  better 
game  than  squirrels,  and  in  such  abundanoe  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
mat  we  will  shoot  each  other's  mark." 

"  Why,  you  haven't  seen  any  wild  turkeys,  have  you  1  1  thought  we 
were  now  in  about  the  best  part  of  the  grove,  and  I  haven't  seen  any 
to-dM." 

^  Pooh!  1  am  not  talking  about  the  grove.  1  speak  of  a  place  where 
there  are  wild  deer  and  bul&loes  and  bears  to  be  had  for  the  shooting." 

"  Where  do  you  mean  V* 

"  The  fair  land  of  Texas."  ' 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  tliere  V 

"  I  am," 

"  What's  in  the  wind  now  "i" 

*'  Well,  the  &ct  is,  I  am  going  out  there  on  the  most  glorious  spree  yon 
ever  heard  o£  I  am  going  to  join  the  '  Bangers,'  and  lead  the  life  of  a 
rover— enact  Earl  von  Moor,  except  on  a  more  noble  and  honorable 
•cale — ^have  glorious  buffalo  (jiases,  and  occasionally  a  brush  with  a  herd 
of  Lipans.  Iwaot  you  to  go  with  me,  Ernie — you  were  nurtured  in  tbe 
wild  woods — a  right  child  of  the  forest.  You  are  tbe  very  fellow,  ot  all 
others,  I  want  for  a  companion.  In  a  short  time  you  will  forget  all  the 
accursed  trammelsand  conventionalities  of  that  superlative  humbug,  yclept 
civilization.  You  will  find  the  pleasure  and  oharm  of  a  free  ana  roving 
life  on  Hie  prairies  return  to  you  with  a  redoubled  lest  I  know  a  small 
company  of  Bangers  near  Ssii  Antonio  de  Bexar,  who  are  spirits  of  the 
right  stamp,  a  high  and  noble  band  of  brothers  :  a  young  feUow  by  tbe 
name  of  James — you  know  him — from  this  county,  who  is  out  there  with 
them,  has  written  to  me  about  them.    Come,  what  say  you  V 

"  Why,  Charley,  what  hat  got  into  youl"  I  asked,  leaning  on  my  rifie, 
and  gazing  in  astonishment  upon  his  handsome  countenance,  which,  though 
lit  up  with  eioitement  and  enthusiasm,  yet  seemed,  nevertheless,  over- 
shadowed and  beclouded  about  his  heavy  brows  with  an  wrieri  pentie 
which  I  could  not  comprdiend. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Ernie,  I  am  disgusted  with  mankind,  I  have 
become  a  true  misanthrope.  I  am  cramped,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
gusted, with  this  lucre-loving,  mammon-worshiping  world.  But  1  must 
make  you  my  confidant.  You  never  made  me  yours,  but  your  open  and 
tell-tale  heart  revealed  to  me  the  secret  long  ago.  At  twenty  years  I  have 
already  loved,  and — lost.  Yours  is  a  boyish  a&ir  of  fancy,  worth  noth- 
ing, and  easily  overcome— mine  is  an  all-absorbing,  soul-consuming  pas. 
non — such  wild  passion  as  drives  men  mad.  Is  % — has  been,  I  would 
have  said ;  for  I  nave  trampled  out  the  fires  in  my  heart,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  blackened  cinders  left. 
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"  Yea,  I,  tbe  iodomiuble,  vas  oonquered,"  and  he  curled  his  lip  with 
inefiabU  contempt  as  he  spoke,  "  by  a  shaft  from  the  golden  quiver  of 
Cupid.  1  was  poltroon  enough  to  oower  snd  wince  beneath  the  flashes 
of  a  woman's  eye.    A  plague  on  all  cowards,  say  ] — '  Give  me  a  cup  of 

"  You  got  taektd,  I  should  infer  1" 

"  Ay,  there  was  lime  in  the  sack,  too.    You  know  Henriette  Boyd  ?" 

"  Wby  yes,  to  be  iure,  the  belle  of  C .    She  is  to  marry  her 

counn,  CoL  Boyd,  of  Brookland,  I  understand.  I  never  dreamed  you  loved 
W." 

"Yes,  I  loved  her;  we  were  engaged;  and  now  she  jilts  me  for  a 
wealtiiy  numacull  of  a  cousin,  at  the  instanoe  of  her  dollar-toving  father, 
and  witli  as  much  sangfroid  as  she  would  cast  off  an  old  shoe." 

"  Eead,  it's  the  old  tune  of  Boy's  Wife." 

"  Well,  I  vowed  eternal  vengeaaoe  and  implacable  hatred  against  the 
precarious  sex.  And  as  for  your  Bessie  Raymond,  she  must  have  made 
you  drink,  or  phiiter-squaezed  into  your  ^e«,  some  of  the  Juice  that 
OberoD  administered  to  lltania." 

"Come,  you  touch  the  quick,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Rem  aev  tetigi — I  know.  But  what  say  you  T  Will  you  go  with  me 
to  the  boundless,  bountiful  pruriee,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  freeman — such 
freedom  as  your  bossted  republio  gives  not — or  remain  in  servile  helot- 
age  to  a  petticoat  1" 

"  llie  life  you  tell  of,  has  many  charms  to  me,  but  I  fear  me,  Charley, 
I  am  joined  to  my  idol ;  let  me  ^one." 

"Youarenot  quite ^M)i«tf  yet,  and,  I  b-ust,  for  your  own  sake,  never 
will  be.  How  can  a  youtii  of  your  high-toned  cast  of  mind  stand  tlw 
infernal  goasipry,  twaddle  and  hypoorisy  of  a  country  village  of  bigoted, 
brainless,  bru^ing  Angli>5axon,  priest-ridden,  hsg-ridden,  quack-ridden 
doodles."  W«  walked  on  togetlier  for  some  (Ustance  through  the  wooda, 
conversing  on  this  su^ect,  he  pressing  me  to  go  this  wild-goose  <diase 
with  liim  ;  and  thongh  1  hsd  sense  enough  left  to  know  t^t  such  a  thing 
would  be  the  most  ridiculous  I  could  do,  yet  such  a  charm  had  the  very 
name  of  a  prairie  life  to  me,  uid  so  persuasive  were  the  glowing  pictures 
aketched  by  my  enthusiaatia  and  poetical  friend,  that  1  found  myself 
almost  in  love  witii  the  idea^  By  this  time  we  had  mode  our  way  down 
into  tbe  side  of  one  of  the  Reedyrill  meadows,  some  milea,  perhaps,  from 
the  house,  however ;  and  skirting  the  fence,  down  a  wood-r(»d,  we  at  length 
found  ottrselves  upon  the  "  big  road,"  near  to  a  elearinff,  where  a  gang  of 
■laves  were  at  work  chopping  and  burning  brush. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  Ernie,  and  let's  have  some  devilment,"  sud  my  belter- 
skelter  companion,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  slaves,  though  unseen  by 
them,  from  the  btervention  of  the  fence  and  elder  bushes  and  sassafraa, 
which  grew  in  the  comers. 

"  What  are  you  up  to  now  ?"  I  asked,  not  seeing  the  fun  he  proposed, 

"  Don't  you  see  that  dun-oolored  mu^  hitched  to  the  corner  of  the 
fence,  with  a  pack  and  a  pair  of  panniers  on  her  back  ]" 

"I  do." 

"  Now  lot*  over  yonder,  where  tliat  group  of  negroes  is  collected  by  a 
brush  fir^— look  amongst  them,  and  you  will  see  her  owner  :  it  is  a  litUe 
sharp-nosed  Yankee  peddler,  who  cheated  me  yesterday  out  of  that  very 
dun^nare,  for  which  ne  gave  me  a  galvanized  pewter  watch  not  worth* 
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dollar,  for  a  gold  one.  He  is,  moreover,  tniffiokiiig  iritli  elaTes,  which  is 
against  the  law,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  punish  him  for  his  raacalit;, 
and  at  the  same  time  revenge  myself.  Now,  I  happen  to  know  that 
Madame  Dun  here  has  a  terrible  bad  habit  of  running  away,  when  she 
once  gets  started,  tuid  I  shall  show  him  a  Kentucky  trick  worth  two  of 
his  Yuikee  ones.  His  name  is  Parson,  a  great  Methodist,  a  euperUtlve 
hypocrite,  and  a  consummate  Tillain." 

Scamper  cut  off  a  short  thick  bundle  of  gleditchia  triaconthus,  which  we, 
in  Kentucky,  call  honey  locust,  as  fiill  of  long  spines  and  prickles  as  a 
ohesDut  bnrr,  which  are  strong  as  steel,  and  keen  as  needles.  Ihese  hft 
tangled  up  in  the  mare's  tail  in  such  a  way  as  to  he  ihstened  securely,  and 
yet  to  escape  casual  observalJOD ;  he  then  called  the  peddler,  who  pricked 
up  his  ears  as  soon  as  be  heard  his  voice,  and  pocketed  a  bundle  of  small 
wares,  for  fear  it  was  the  OTereeer,  who  would  have  had  him  threshed  had 
he  discovered  him  dealing  with  the  plantation  slaves,  and  came  trotting 
along  towards  us. 

"Halloo,  Kaintudc,  how  de  do  1"  cried  he  to  Scamper,  as  soon  as  he 
came  within  hailing  distance.  "  How  does  your  watch  keep  time  t — guess 
you  rather  got  me  in  that  bargfun,  old  boss.  This  old  crittur  unt  wortli 
an  eternal  darn." 

"Come,  vou  must'nt  abuse  her,  my  young  friend  here  was  just  want- 
ing to  buy  her  of  me,  and  I  told  him  I  had  sold  her ;  but  perhaps  you  can 
trade  her  to  him." 

"  Waal,  if  she  is  so  tamal  bad,  I  gave  you  the  best  btindred  dollar 
biscuit  for  her  in  all  Kentucky.  She  aint  sioh  alfired  poor  shakes  nuther, 
I  Rnd  she  has  devilish  good  bottom.  Sqnire  Iveson  told  me  no  longer  'n 
yesterday  that  she  has  some  of  the  Eclipse  blood  in  her.  What  say  you, 
Squire  1     If  you  are  for  a  trade,  I'll  let  you  have  her  very  cheap." 

I  felt  like  kicking  the  rascal  for  his  impudent  famiUarity  ;  but  to  hu- 
mor Charley's  scheme,  I  made  no  open  manifestation  of  my  contempt,  and 
Oiarley  said  to  him  : 

"  Get  on  her.  Parson,  and  show  off  her  gait — yon,  a  Yankee  1  why,  you 
don't  know  how  to  trade  at  all." 

Parson  mounted  her,  and  setting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  dug  his  heels  into 
her  side,  which  made  her  give  a  plunge  forward,  and  a  switch  of  her  tail 
caught  the  thorns  imder  her  flanks :  with  a  kick  up  and  a  snort  she  dashed 
off  down  the  road  like  a  dog  with  a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail ;  every  step  she 
made,  the  thorns  goaded  her  legs  and  flanks,  and  impelled  her  on  with  re- 
doubled velocity. 

"Hyahl  hyah!"  laughed  a  big,  goggle-eyed  n^o,  leaning  on  his 
shrubbing  hoe,  and  gazing  at  the  flying  Yankee.  "  Dah  he  go,  and  dat's 
him.  Ole  nargisser ;  reckon  he  not  dieat  ole  Sam  'gin  wid  pewter  jack- 
knife  an  wooden  steel- trap." 

At  this  moment,  as  luck  would  have  it.  Colonel  Overton,  Squire  Iveson, 
and  two  or  three  others,  with  a  pack  of  hounds  before  them,  broke  from  a 
oovert  of  bushes  to  the  right,  plump  into  the  road. 

"  Whereaway  ?"  cried  the  Colonel.  Choking  with  laughter,  Charley 
oould  only  point  towards  theeffugient  peddler,  whose  panniers  hadbursted 
open,  and  a  shower  of  tin-ware  was  dying  in  ail  directions.  With  a  beauti- 
ful view-halloo,  the  Colonel  and  his  company  dashed  after  him  full  tilt,  the 
hounds  opening  on  him  in  splendid  mouth. 
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ahonted  Garlej. 

It  -was  a  beautiful  atretch  of  a  hundred  yards,  and  we  got  a  full  TJev  of 
the  whole  chaae.  Tim  terrified  Yankee  and  his  dun-miue  were  flying  with 
tiie  apeed  of  a  sea-gull  in  a  gale,  and  half  a  dozen  rollicking  Kentudunna 
after  Dim,  whooping  and  laughing  like  mad.  Tiw>  little  nutre's  feet  pat- 
tered on  the  gravel  in  demi-aeinlquaTer  titae,  and  olouds  of  cotton  hand- 
kerchieis  and  other  etufis  streamed  out  fi^>ia  bis  exploded  pack,  while  tin 
cups  and  cutlery  flew  out  with  the  centrifugal  fbrce,  like  pop.«om  Sxoia  a 
hot  ahoveL 

A  bugsr,  with  two  ladies  in  it,  and  a  lad  driving,  made  its  appearanoe. 
Coming  oown  the  road,  their  horse  started  at  the  unusual  sight  and  dis- 
cordant uproar  which  came  fiitl  cry  upon  him,  and  dashed  off  into  a  gallop. 
Hie  ffallant  Colonel  Overton  seeing  the  disaster  his  frolic  was  likely  to 
occasion,  wheeled  bis  horse  to  rescue  the  ladies,  but  the  galloping  of  hia 
charger  only  inspired  the  buggy  horse  to  increase  his  speed,  and  tbe 
helpless  &ir  ones  were  whirled  towards  us  with  a  fearfiil  velocity.  As 
they  approached,  it  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  observe  that  it  was  Mrs, 
Barmond  and  Bessie.  Here  was  a  chance  to  display  my  heroism  that  I 
haa  prayed  for,  for  years,  I  rushed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  de- 
termmed  ta  stop  the  runaway  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Hie  horse  come 
dashing  on  towards  me,  and  Charley  shouted  to  me  to  get  out  of  the  w^, 
or  I  would  be  run  over.  Never  slikll  I  forget  bow  graceful  and  beautiml 
Bessie  looked.  She  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's  neck,  and  rest- 
ing her  head  on  her  bosom,  cast  her  eyes  to  heaven  for  aid.  But  I  stood 
my  ground  with  quixotic  firmnesa,  and  when  the  steed  came  within  a  few 
yards  of  me,  he  suddenly  shied  and  wheeled  short  into  the  bushes,  the  hind 
wheel  struck  a  snarly  blackjack,  and  tilted  the  buggy  over  with  such  violent 
force,  that  both  ladies  were  ejected  in  a  very  miscellaneoua  manner  into 
the  air,  Mrs.  R.  was  somewhat  of  the  portliest  in  siie,  and  she  came  to 
earth  with  a  moat  tremendoua  squelch.  Charles  happened  to  be  nearer 
the  spot  than  1,  and  was  immediately  by  the  side  of  my  fair  Bessie,  who 
was  more  frightened  than  hurt,  before  I  could  get  near  the  scene  of  action. 
So  I  had  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Raymond,  whom  I  found  in  the  most 
piteous  plight,  and  protesting  lustily  that  she  was  dead.  I  offered  her  my 
band  to  assist  her  to  arise,  but  I  soon  found  cftuse  to  repent  of  such  a  rasn 
act,  for  I  discovered  that  without  helping  herself  in  the  least,  ahe  expected 
me  to  lift  her  up  by  main  force.  I  pdled  and  tu^ed,  but  in  vain.  At 
length  I  caught  hold  of  a  blackjack  with  one  hand  and  hauled  away  with 
the  other  with  ail  my  might;  m  this  way  I  managed  to  pull  her  up  about 
three  quarters,  when  my  hold  on  the  tree  gsve  way,  and  down  we  both 
tumbled  together — Besde  and  Charley  lau^og  beardly  at  our  ludicrous 
mishap. 

Hy  dulcinea  was  gnxuoua  enough,  however,  to  bestow  a  few  compli- 
mentary phrases  on  me  for  my  dmely  interruption  of  their  plight,  as  we 
accompanied  them  to  our  house,  afoot,  for  the  vehicle  was  sma^ed  into  a 
cocked  hat ;  and  though  she  did  not  quite  call  me  her  preserver,  and  vow 
eternal  gratitude,  in  the  true  romando  style,  yet  I  was  tolerably  well 
contented  as  it  was. 

The  Colonel  rejoined  ua  a>  we  walked  along,  and  gave  an  amusing  aoooont 
of  the  "  death"  ome  peddler,  (metaphorical  death,  1  mean,)  who  was  landed 
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IB  &  brush  pile,  and  mf&red  some  awen  UeentSons  from  the  hounds, 
before  the  huntsmen  could  call  them  oC 

Bessie  put  in  a  protest  against  the  cruelty  of  subjecting  a  feUoT- 
oreature  to  such  treatment ;  but  tiie  Cotonal  diily  remarked,  that  it  was  no- 
body  but  a  Yankee,  and  that  explanation  seemed  to  be  peifeetly  eatis&o- 
tory  tooll. 

xii. 

At  Ais  period  of  my  life  came  tAie  shadow,  t^t,  like  a  dire  ectipse, 
darkened  the  eunligbt  of  my  youth. 

My  father  had  for  sometime  been  laboring  under  a  violent  attack  of 
gout,  and  in  spite  of  the  skill  and  careful  attention  of  Dr.  Montmery,  he 
sank  under  IL  Chunk  and  I,  and  my  little  sister,  Floralie,  were  left 
orphans. 

Annt  Eliza  remained  at  Reedyrill  to  keep  house  for  ns.  ChaHey 
Scamper  went  to  Texas,  as  he  said.  Wad  Aukley  entered  Squire  Blount's 
office  as  a  cleric,  and  student  at  law.  It  was  considered  by  Col.  Overton,  who 
had  been  appointed  guardian  and  executor  by  my  father  at  his  death,  that 
it  was  time  tor  me  to  start  for  college.  Bolivar  Blount  was  also  soing  to 
Nassau  Hall,  vhii^  was  the  alma  mater  of  my  father,  and  where  I  was  to  ■ 
go,  and  Bol  and  I  were  to  go  together. 

After  bidding  adien  to  all  at  Puckshenubbie  and  Reedyrill,  I  bundled 
vp  my  duds  and  drove  on  to  Squire  Blount's  to  stay  all  night  with  Bol, 
and  start  the  next  morning  in  the  stage.  That  evening  I  went  to  sea 
Bessie,  and  bid  her  adieu.  Our  meeting  was  long  and  loving ;  we  vowed 
eternal  constancy  and  love,  in  thrf  ancient  established  form — ^but  I  irili  not 
detail  the  particulars.  Only  one  little  memento,  that  I  slipped  into  bor 
hand  at  parting,  I  b^  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  retaining. 

AH  I  DBiB  Bxeaa. 
Ah  !  dear  Berne,  what  a  life 
Thro'  thi«  gloomy  world  of  care  I 
Were  yon  still  my  little  wifo. 
As  Id  oar  childhood's  play  yon  were. 
Hand  in  hand  we'd  lead  together. 
Two  hearts  lioked  in  love  forever. 
Ah  1  dear  Bone,  1  shall  never 
Hear  thy  silvery  voice  again; 
For  mo  Its  notas  are  hush'd  forever. 
Bat  there  lingers  etill  a  strain. 
With  mem'ry'8  echo  doth  it  thrill 
O'er  my  heart-Mrings  quavering  still. 
Ah !  dear  Bessie,  what  a  life 
Of  sunny  happiness  was  onrs. 
When  care  and  sorrow,  worldly  strife, 
Were  to  ns  bat  pasnng  showers : 
The  blue  aky  muring  fer  awhile. 
But  chased  away  with  nu  and  smile. 
Ah  1  dear  Bessie,  now,  forever. 


_  It  those  happy  times  shall  never 
In  life  be  faded  from  my  heart. 
Those  golden  hours  e'er  diall  be 
Linked  in  memory's  chain  with  thee. 
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Ak !  deu  Bewie,  wbat  •  life 


Ere  vicb  cares  out  hearts  were  rife, 

Kre  yonth'B  ^ay  snminer  dream  had  fl  ed; 

But,  alaa!  'tu  gone  (brever, 

And  we  are  doomed  far  aye  to  Mrer. 

Ab  !  dear  BeMie,  not  forever — 
Let's  hope,  at  lean,  diat  we  nay  be 
Sadlv  deetiaed  that  to  sever. 
All  tnat'a  dear  to  yon  and  me ; 
That  the  light  9f  other  deyt 
Shall  shed  no  more  its  cheering  raja. 

Ah  !  dear  Bevis,  lot  na  then 
iSftU  hope  for  futore  joys  in  store : 
And  vDited  mice  again — 
Asain  to  part — oh  f  never  morei 
We'll  voyage  o'er  life's  sea  togethcTt 
Two  hevts  linked  in  love  forever. 

Hie  moniing  of  our  Btarting  the  sun  woa  juat  rising  upon  Uie  village  of 
Haysville :  »  summer  sun  i^wiiing  sleepUy  with  its  red  swollen  aisk, 
surrounded  by  rosy  wreaths  and  golden-bordered  banlu  of  cicada,  like  » 
bftcdunte  awaking  in  the  balle  of  his  revelry.  The  village  is  stiU, — 
hushed  In  slumber — windows  and  doors  closed  \  a  blue  mist  floats  through 
the  atmosphere,  or  wreaths  away  in  gracefully  outlined  Tolumee  from 
some  kitchen  chimney. 

Here  was  a  sluggish  summer  soene  presented  to  my  eyes  as  I  leaned 
out  of  the  window.  The  green  waving  outline  of  the  forest  which  could 
be  seen  from  Squire  Blount's,  whose  bouse  stood  in  the  edge  of  the 
town ;  the  green,  flower-studded  meadow ;  the  slowly  creeping,  blue-bo- 
somed Aladiie ;  the  drowsy  milk-maid,  pail  on  head,  wenaing  along  the 
winding  pathway  ;'  the  yawning  ostler,  l^ly  currying  the  coach-horses  in 
the  inn-yard ;  aU  o'erspread  by  the  halo  of  half-inanimate  sleepiness  wbioh 
•UGceeds  a  warm  summer  night  and  ushers  in  a  warm  summer  day, 
throwing  one  into  a  tingling  h^f-awake  reverie,  if  one  can  summon  lUb 
enough  into  his  turbid  and  sluggish  veins  to  get  out  of  bed  and  steal  forth 
into  the  morning  air,  instead  of  turning  over  and  taking  a  second  nap. 

It  was  the  sleepiest  scene  imo^nable :  one  could  almost  im^ne  that 
the  spell  of  an  enchanter  bad  been  throws  over  all  nature,  similar  to  that 
in  the  nursery  tale  of  the  sleeping  beauty.  Ilie  birds,  which  were  carol- 
ing blithely  in  the  tall,  dark  cedars  and  locusts  in  the  yard  beneath  my 
window,  seeming  to  be  the  only  creatures  who  were  endowed  with  ani- 
mate life. 

But  Uie  mellow  notes  of  the  post-horn  breaks  the  enchantment,  and  th» 
large  lumbering  coaah  rattles  up  to  the  gate,  Aill  of  bustle  and  activity. 

"  (Jp  Bol,  my  boy !  Ihe  c<woh  has  oome,  and  we  must  be  going."  In 
a  few  minutes  we  were  dressed  and  ready,  and  descending,  fotmd  Colonel 
Overtoil  and  the  Squire  through  with  their  breakfast,  and  smoking  on  the 

"  Go  in,  boys,  and  eat,"  said  the  squire.  "  When  you  get  to  ooltegs 
youll  have  to  rise  earlier  than  this,  or  youll  never  make  great  men  of 
yooraelves."    We  dispat<died  a  baaty  inaal,  aod  tud  our  fiiends  •"  ~ 
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Tbe  mulatto  hoj,  Pariter,  who  1  had  elevated  to  the  rank  of  valet  de 
idiambre,  was  there  with  mj  trunk,  and  while  he  is  seeuring  it  and  1117 
Other  effects  in  the  boot  of  the  stage,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  of  him,  as 
1  am  about  to  bid  him  adieu,  aod  shall  not  proMblj  g^  an  opportuait;  to 
introduce  him  to  the  reader  again  soon,  barker  was  of  cultivated  mind, 
polished  address  and  high  parentage,  being,  as  Col.  Overton  hinted  to  me, 
no  less  dian  the  son  of  Gov. —  of  Eentu^y.  But  although  a  slave,  and, 
of  course,  with  the  bar  sinister  on  his  esoutcheoo,  be  was  uie  most  aristo- 
cratic and  exclusive  member  of  our  fiunily.  His  mother  was  half  Indian, 
and  consequently  there  was,  periiaps,  not  more  negro  blood  in  him  than 
Alexandre  Dumas.  Parker  was  awit,if  not  a  scholar,  devotedly  attached 
to  the  &mily,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  treated  with  that  graerous  kindness 
which  characteiizes  the  demeanor  of  the  aouthem  gentry  towards  their 
slaves.  Parker  Pattipan  was  a  iavorlte  slave  of  mine,  as  a  little  yellow 
imp,  named  Munro,  was  of  Toppy,  my  brother,  and  he  was  on  a  footing 
of  more  equality,  and  his  condition  was  much  less  degrading,  than  that  of 
the  Saxon  menial  of  the  pnrse-proud  northern. 

But  while  I  am  descanting  on  the  merits  of  my  valet,  the  stage  is  wait 
ing,  BO  1  will  e'en  get  in,  for  the  driver  is  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry. 

*  Farewell,  master,"  said  Parker,  who  had  the  politeness  of  a  dancing- 
master,  making  a  profound  sidaam — "Tour  servant  would  be  happy  to 
receive  a  letter  from  you  occasionally,  so  that  I  can  hear  how  you  are  in 
health  and  happiness,  you  and  Massa  Bol."  "  Thank  you,  Park,"  sfud  I, 
langfaing,  "  I  will  do  so  with  great  pleasure,  and  shall  expect  the  like 
&vors  from  you."  "All  ready  I"  cried  the  driver.  "Go  ahead!"  re- 
sponded Bol,  He  gathered  up  his  reins,  cracked  his  long  whip,  and  the 
fonr  bays,  obedient  to  his  signal,  started  off  at  a  gallop. 

As  we  passed  by  Mr,  Raymond's,  I  saw  a  dark-haired  creature  standing 
in  the  vine-covered  portioo.  I  took  off  my  cap  and  kissed  my  hand  to  her. 
Bessie  wove  her  white  handkerchief,  and  we  were  tfae  nest  instant  whirled 
oat  of  sight. 

Farewell  to  Haysville!  Tba  ooach  rattles  nnder  the  covered  bridge, 
sweeps  along  the  willow-banked  stream,  passes  Edmunds  &  Torian's 
Stemmery*  buiMings,  down  a  green  lane,  and  the  village  is  lost  to  view 
b^ind  the  intervening  trees.  After  a  pleasant  drive  of  six  or  eight  hours, 
during  which  I  amused  myself  by  chatting  with  the  coachman,  a  laughter- 
loving  Irishman,  we  arrived  at  S ,  where  we  were  to  take  a  boat  np 

tbe  Ohio.  A  magnificent .  packet  was  at  tie  wharf,  puffing  np  clouds  of 
smoke,  impatient  to  be  off;  and  Bol  and  I  lost  no  time  in  securing  a  berth 
Kid  going  abovd. 

I  shalfpass  over  the  details  of  onr  journey,  though  they  were  many, 
and  full  of  interest  and  fiin.  We  took  uie  cars  at  C^uinnnati  for  Sandusky, 
had  a  storm  on  Lake  Erie,  staid  a  week  at  Niagara,  returned  to  Buffalo, 
took  the  oars  to  Albany,  went  down  the  Hudson  by  moonlight,  and  the 
next  mondng  we  were  awakened  by  tbe  din  of  the  eastern  metropolis. 
We  Bt^d  a  few  days  in  New-Torfe,  went  to  the  Astor  Place  Opera,  and 
took  the  morning  trrin  for  Princeton,  N.  J. 

I  am  sorely  tempted  to  give  some  account  of  college  life  at  Nassau 
Hall,  bat  I  retrain,  as  it  does  not  lie  exactly  in  the  train  of  my  story. 

After  the  ceremony  of  exambiation,  we  established  ourselves  In  the 

J  whan  tobaom  it  pwfwd  Ibr  tha  Lirwpool  msckeb 
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second  txitij  of  "  old  North" — ven  called  mi  by  all  the  KentackiauB  tX 
oollege,  and  those  of  the  atudeuta  whom  those  to  whom  we  had  letten 
thought  proper  to  be  introduced  to  ua.  We  called  on  all  the  proAesors, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  "  Old  Johnny ,"  and  eoon  mtered  into  the  rego- 
Ur  routine  of  college  life — smoking,  fendng,  loafing  and  studying. 

The  item  of  drinking  ale  might  hare  b«en  menti<«ied  as  part  of  th« 
regular  routme,  but  neiUier  Bol  nor  myself  fell  into  that.  Of  course  we 
joined  Ohio  Literary  Hall,  for  all  the  aouthemers  and  oleyer  fellows  were 
then  members  of  that  society. 

I  fell  into  a  literary  clique  of  young  metaphyBioianB,  who  spent  titeb 
evenings  in  discussing  philosophy,  the  master  spirit  of  which  was  a  young 
fellow  named  Gillespie,  irom  Mississippi ;  and  in  this  sort  of  occupati(Hi 
my  time  passed  away. 

XIII. 

In  oonrideration  of  my  being  a  collegian,  and  eonseqnently  supposed  to 
be  conversant  with  such  matters,  I  am  about  to  present  to  my  readers 
■ome  few  cursory  ideas  about  the  collegiate  system  of  instruction  in  the 
United  States— what  I  think  wrong  about  it,  and  how  I  think  it  might  be 
bettered.  As  for  the  first,  1  pronounce  the  whole  system  defective  and 
worthless. 

There  are  now  over  a  hundred  regularly  diartered  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States,  bearing  the  title  of  college  or  university,  about 
one-half  of  which  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  some  religious  sect. 
Two-thirds  of  these  institutions  do  not  average  a  hundred  pupils  per 
amium,  and  not  fifty  graduates.  Hie  coarse  of  study,  in  almost  all  o  f 
them,  is  imperfect  and  exceedingly  superficial,  and  the  disdpline  in  almost 
all  of  them  is  so  miserably  lax,  tiiat  multitudes  of  young  men,  who  come 
there  with  moral  character  and  early  religious  training,  are  mined  forever ; 
they  become,  after  two  or  three  years'  residence  at  these  places  of  learning, 
the  professors  of  most  of  which  are  ministers  of  the  gospel— gamblers,  rou6a, 
infidels  or  sots — sometimes  all.  Hie  requisite  amount  of  learning  for 
graduation  and  obtaining  a  diploma,  certifying,  over  the  signature  of  the 
grave  and  reverend  Facultv,  that  A.  B.  is  ingttaua  juvenii,  non  bmlum 
9Wribut  inctilpatut  Kdtett  cabort  el  studio  in  or^um  it  tcUntiarum  Ubera- 
tium  eognitiong  ontalum!  is  so  utterly  meagre,  that  I  have  known  many 
of  these  inpmui  jvvenet  who  could  not  translate  the  Latin  on  their  diplo- 
mas, and  one  in  our  senior  class  was  actually  made  to  believe  by  a  wag- 
sish  friend  that  Julius  Ceesar  was  a  general  in  the  Austrian  army,  and 
fought  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     fFact.) 

And,  now-a-days,  in  America,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  not 
worth  a  stiver  as  a  certificate  of  scholarship.  Of  all  this  host  of  mushroom 
colleges,  which  are  a  burlesque  upon  the  name,  scarcely  any  give  as  thor- 
ough an  education,  whether  classic  or  sdenlifio,  as  ought  to  be  acquired  in 
a  first  class  grammar-school.  So  true  is  all  this,  that  many  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  intelligent  men  in  onr  country,  are  ceasinff  to  send  their 
sons  to  these  pigmy  oolites  atoll.  And  who  can  blame  £em,  when  they 
find  a  pure-heated,  high-minded  boy,  fresh  from  the  care  and  nurture  of 
a  pious  mother,  come  back  from  oolite  a  worthless,  dissipated  scamp, 
who  has  learned  to  laugh  at  religion  and  purity  of  life  as  bigotry,  puritan- 
ism  and  "  greenness  1" 

Whra  a  boy  gets  to  college,  he  Mis  in  with'a  herd  of  young  larks,  with 
beard  just  bud^ng  on  tiieir  chins,  who  sneer  at  morality  and  chastity, 
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who  revile  nllgioB,  nd  bl«Bph«me  Mm  name  of  God  a  hundred  dmea « 
day.  At  first  the  gambling,  drinfcing,  swearing  (tnd  prostitution  which 
he  sees  around  him  is  repugnant  to  his  high-toned  aenaibilitiea,  bat  con- 
stant aBBo<»ati(Mi  bardeUB  him,  a  thousand  insidious  snares  beset  him,  his 
oompaniona  jeer  him  ont  of  his  "greennesH,"  as  they  call  it,  and,  ere  long, 
he  &tl3.  It  ia  a  notorious  &ot,  that  those  who  come  to  college  the  purest 
Bud  most  uncuntaminated,  turn  out  the  wickedest  of  all ;  and  the  hanlened 
and  depraved  veterans  in  vioe  seem  to  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  seducing 
a  freshman  who  manifests  any  religious  tendency  in  his  ohara£t«r,  and 
making  him  a  devil  seven-fbld  worse  than  themselves  :  and  they  can  con- 
trive to  dress  up  ain  and  fully  in  such  pleasing  and  plausible  guise,  that 
they  generally  succeed  in  enanaring  their  victim.  But  suppose  he  is  old 
enough  or  firm  enough  to  resist  au5i  seductions,  or  sensible  enough  to  see 
through  the  flimsy  veil  in  which  Immorality  disguises  herself — even  then 
he  is  not  safe,  for  he  either  falls  in  with  the  metaphysicians  who  are  sub- 
tle unbelievers,  and  undermine  the  soul  as  certainly  as  the  &soinatK)n  of 
pleasure,  or  else  -with  a  olase  whom  we  termed  religiosi  at  Princeton,  who 
are  a  set  of  sordid  syoophauUc  hypocrites,  whose  meanness,  as  soon  as  it  is 
uamasked,  disgusts  him,  and  creates  a  reaction  os  his  mind  which  general- 
ly drives  him  into  the  embraces  of  disnpation,  whose  direct  aeducdon  ha 
bai  been  able  to  withstuid. 

But  it  is  not  so  mudi  the  dangerous  immorality  which  exists  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  in  our  present  system  of  oolites  that  I  am  now  disease 
ing,  for  that  must  unavoidably  exist  to  some  de^«e  wherever  a  number 
of  young  men  are  congr^ated  together,  though  I  believe  that  its  magni- 
tude is  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  these  oolleges  are  conducted,  and 
from  their  very  constitution,  and  that  a  strict  and  proper  discipline  would 
obviate  the  most,  if  not  all  of  it ;  but  I  am  preaching  against  the  glaring 
:^ure  which  they  make  in  achieving  the  object  for  which  they  are  estab- 
lished. And  this  results  from  several  causes,  the  first  of  which  is,  thur 
multiplicity,  which  renders  their  resources  less,  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  each.  The  second  is  their  gross  sectarian  diaracter. 
Hiirdly,  the  professors  are,  most  of  them,  unfit  for  the  chwrs  they  occupy, 
being  appointed  for  their  religious  bias  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  their 
scientifia  attiuaments.  And,  besides,  in  small  colleges  the  resources  are 
suoh  that  they  cannot  pay  a  man  (^proper  attiunments  an  adequate  salary; 
and  wherever  the  salary  is  8tint«d,  you  may  of  course  expect  to  find  only 
those  of  limited  qualifications  willing  to  labor  Ibr  snch  a  stipend. 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  terms  are  too  short;  no  youth  can  attain  a 
proper  liberal  education  in  four  years,  and  where  it  is  as  flim^  and  super- 
ficial as  at  present,  the  idea  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  Ihb  difhculty  might 
be  obviated  by  having  a  number  of  high  schools  throughout  the  land  of 
an  elevated  t(»ie,  so  that  pupils  could  be  prepared  there  for  college  :  but 
these  we  will  never  have  whUe  there  are  so  many  little  picayune  ooUeges 
spread  abroad  through  the  country,  granting  diplomas  and  conferring  de- 
grees. And  these  concerns  have  conferred  so  many  honorary  degrees  on 
every  individual  of  a  little  local  notoriety,  that  the  grade  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  or  Divinity  has  become  almost  as  much  of  a  farce  as  that  of  Bachelor 
or  Master  of  Arts.  The  most  sensible  of  our  clergy  and  men  of  learning 
are  now  beginning  to  decline  the  honor. 

Mv  plan  for  obviating  this,  is  to  degrade  all  these  little  colleges  that  are 
wortK  anything  to  the  rank  of  Preparatory  Hig^  Schools;  asd  the  many 
that  are  utterly  worthless,  to  destroy  sad  annul  their  charters  entirely,  and 
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■Hpplymg  tbem  irith  good  tesdiws  instead  of  hnmbng  proftawti,  tarn 
them  into  oommon  semiiuuiea  of  learmng. 

Hien  let  dtere  be  tvo  or  t^ee  large  univenidee,  not  mora  then  three 
•t  moat,  wy  one  at  the  north,  one  in  the  south,  and  one  m  the  west,  on 
the  plan  of  the  two  great  universities  in  Eugtand  or  those  in  Qermany , 
perhaps  combining  the  excellencies  and  avoiding  the  defects  of  both.  Let 
diem  De  (diarteied  hy  Congress,  and  endowed  utd  supervised  also  b;  Con- 
gress.  Let  the  house  have  chai^  ai  the  finance,  and  the  senate  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  offices  and  professors.  Let  them  be  freed  from  all  the 
trammels  of  sectarian  influence,  but  universal  and  national  in  their  capa- 
oity  and  character.  Then  we  would  have  a  corps  of  professors  who  would 
be  qualified  for  their  chairs— then  would  the  degrees  of  Doctor,  MastM^ 
and  Bachelor  be  something  more  than  a  couple  of  unmeaning  letters 
tagged  to  the  end  of  a  man  s  name — dien  would  we  see  learning  flourish 
in  Junerioa  as  it  never  had  hitherto. 


I  am  not  arrogant  enough  to  usurp  to  myself  superior  judgment  and 
discernment  in  Bu<di  matters.  .  I  know  from  what  different  "stand  points" 
difierent  men  view  the  same  thing.  The  matter  of  slavery,  for  instanee. 
Many  of  our  best  and  most  unprejudiced  men — men  whose  views  are  not 
limited  by  sectioiial  prejudtoes,  or  tbe  narrow  and  cankerous  barsof  bigotry 
and  fanaticism — men  who  are  not  imbued  with  the  desUuotive  and  un- 
scrupulous doctrine  of  infinite  and  democratic  pn^ess — many  such  men 
have  pronounced  it  ablightandacurse.  It  may  be  so,  though  1,  who  have 
lived  all  my  life  where  the  system  is  in  operation,  have  never  been  able 
to  see  the  curse.  1  acknowledge  there  are  evils  connected  with  it,  but 
they  are  few  in  number,  and  not  of  the  character  designated  by  abolitioD- 
ists :  nor  are  they  to  be  eradicated  by  abolition  or  any  scheme  of  emand- 
iwution,  but  by  a  modificatic»i  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  institution. 
What  these  modifications  are,  I  have  no  time,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  point 
out  I  should  be  glad  to  do  it ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  reader  is  tired  (mT  my 
polemics,  and  I  wiQ  cease. 

I  have  been  led  into  mentioning  this  subject  from  the  fact,  that  since  I 
have  been  residing  here  in  the  free  states,  and  seen  the  much  vaunted  sys- 
tem of  "  free  soilism"  in  full  operation,  I  have  had  some  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  our  own  southern  institution.  I  can  merely  say,  that  I 
never  was  more  strongly  convinced  in  favor  of  the  beneficial  eSecte  of 

There  is  a  large  dass  at  tbe  North  which  has  but  few  or  no  representa- 
tives in  the  aoutb— peasants,  serfs  and  paupers;  the  first  two  being  supplied 
by  our  slaves ;  the  latter  we  can  scarely  be  said  to  have  at  all. 

1  found  a  degree  of  degradation  and  servility  in  the  northern  menials, 
oppressed  and  despised  by  the  wealthy  and  u^stocratic  classes,  which  1 
never  have  seen  exhibited  by  freemen — for  so  they  are  in  mockery 
called — scarcely  by  slaves  in  my  own  land. 

The  first  time  I  arrived  at  a  northern  fashionable  hotel,  and  had  a  well 
dressed  white  man,  hat  in  hand,  step  up  to  brush  my  coat,  and  cringing  to 
tb»  superiority  he  conceded  to  me  as  a  southern  gentleman,  and  accept  a 
lat^ess  from  my  bounty  with  as  much  humility  as  a  slave,  I  could  not  but 
exclaim,  "  Thank  God,  we  have  nothing  like  this  in  the  South."  They  have 
no  Hottentot  helots  bom  to  aervilage,  and  with  sense  of  naught  else ;  but 
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they  hare  degraded  the  fair  CaucaeiAn  to  be  (he  ala-ree  of  dronmHtance 
and  necessity. 

While  I  was  peuiiiiig  these  reflections,  or  similar  ones — for  diey  have 
been  excerpted  from  the  Journal  of  my  College  Life — I  waa  interrupted 
by  the  entranoe  of  my  friend  Bolivar,  vith  a  budget  of  letters  and  papers 
(roia  Kentucky.  One  of  my  letters  waa  from  Uncle  Sebastian  Overton, 
one  from  Tbealan,  and  one  from  my  valet  de  diambre,  Parker  Patipui, 
who  informed  me  of  more  interesting  gossip  and  tattle  than  either  ot  die 
others.  As  I  was  about  breaking  the  seal,  Bol,  who  was  looking  over  the 
Haysville  Humbug,  c^ed  out  suddenly, 

"  Halloo  1  Ernie,  here's  some  neve  which  will  be,  doubtleai,  of  interest 
to  yon !" 

"Whatiaitr* 

"  Married,  on  Uie  30th  Dec,  by  the  Bev.  Burr  Aoom,  Miss  Bessie  S. 
Raymond,  daughter  of  Robin  Raymond,  Esq.,  to  Mr.  William  Ankley, 
all  of  this  place." 

It  was  a  hurricane  that  swept  through  my  heart. 

I  was  dumbstruck  with  the  suddenness  of  the  shock.  A  battle,  which 
these  words,  like  a  sigiial  trumpet,  commenced,  now  raged  in  my  bosom. 
The  little  cherished  flowers,  delicate  and  beautiful,  which  had  long  blos- 
somed there,  were  galloped  over  by  these  hostile  words,  and  crushed  and 
trampled  under  the  iron  heel  of  fate. 

The  air  palaces  I  hod  built  were  swept  a\ray,  and  a  flood  tide  of  bitter- 
ness poured  in  and  deluged  all. 

The  storm  passed  away,  the  battle  ceased,  the  hitter  fountain  ceased 
its  overflow ;  but  terrible  ravages  were  left  behind,  lie  next  two  years 
of  my  college  life  were  dreary  in  general ;  and  at  times,  when  a  fit  of  the 
blues  came  over  me,  insupportable.  But  time,  whidi  wears  all  things,  at 
length  wore  out  my  anguisn  and  despair, 

'My  love  for  Bessie  Raymond  had  lasted  years,  until  it  seemed  to  have 
grown  to  be'  a  part  of  my  very  being,  and  it«  reign  had  extended  over  the 

Surest  and  most  innocent  days  of  my  life.  Although  some  ill  resulted 
■om  this  first  foolish  fancy  of  mine — in  that  it  was  centered  on  on  un- 
worthy object ;  yet,  in  regard  to  it,  there  ia  much  that  I  look  back  to  with 
pleasure,  and  that  is  chiefly  the  glorious  fairy  oasUe-building  which  it  gave 
rise  to,  and  the  golden  dream-hues  it  oast  around  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Bessie  Raymond !  Little  know  you  of  the  purity  and  poetry  of  tiu 
love  I  loved  you  withal.  In  my  sober  momenta,  I  never  believed  that  we 
could  be  united — more,  I  never  desijed  it ;  for  while  I  loved,  I  knew  that 
we  would  never  be  happy,  and  that  you  were  not  'all  my  fancy  painted 
you.'  But  1  forgive  you  uie  thoughtless  cruelty  with  which  you  encouraged 
my  young  heart  to  waste  ite  aflections  on  a  false,  deluMve  shadow — for  it 
has  not  been  without  its  beueflcial  results. 

The  third  year  of  coU^e  life  found  me  quite  healed  of  my  wounds. 
And  thus  ended  my  first  dream  of  love. 


.yGoot^lc 
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THE  SOURCES  AND  PERFECTION  0?  THE  AMERICAH  LA¥- 

To  inquire  into  the  origin  of  law,  would  be  Bynonymous  with  tea  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  government;  the  one  not  being  able  to  exist  with- 
out the  other.  And  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  learned  have  entertained 
different  vtews.  Locke  and  his  followers  considered  it  aa  having  hod  its  ori- 
gin in  oompact ;  while  Aristotle  r^arded  it  as  a  natural  result.  And  the 
^t  is  probable,  when  we  reflect  that  the  parental  is  natjural,  existing  with- 
out compact,  and  that  the  patriarchal,  wmoh  is  the  oldest  form  of  govern- 
ment, results  immediately  from  this,  the  one  being  but  an  extension  of  iJie 
principles  of  the  other ;  mough  in  tho  latter  supposition  the  laws  are  arbi- 
tra^,  white  in  the  former  they  are  not,  as  they  are  derived  from  consent 
Laws,  like  goveniments,  have  always  been  more  or  less  varying, 
Binoe  they  depend  on  the  character  of  a  people  for  their  eflicioncy  :  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  is  alike  benelicial  in  establishing  the  one  as  the 
other ;  government  implying  those  rules  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  social 
uniod  aside  from  the  municipal,  and  a^  many  moral  and  religious  regu- 
lations. In  glancing  at  their  pro^ss,  their  various  divisions  should 
first  be  considered,  and  dien  at  what  time,  and  in  what  country,  they  have 
arrived  nearest  to  perfection.  And  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  a  particu- 
lar division 'is  rarely  ever  found  flourishing  alone,  they  are  as  rarely  all 
combined  in  equal  degrees  of  excellence.  This  is  more  especially  true 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history,  when,  there  being  little  experience  in  the 
past,  it  was  dependent  for  its  advancement  on  ingenious  experiment. 
With  regard  to  the  grand  principles  of  government,  to  discuss  up  their  pro- 
gress would  be  to  inquire  which  form  is  best  adapted  to  man,  wnich  would 
be  placing  it  on  a  variable  basis,  since  tie  condition  of  the  one  ia  so 
changeable,  that  whatever  shall  be  always  appropriate  to  it  must  vary  also. 
And  the  inquiry  would  result  legitimately  m  an  inquiry  into  the  progress 
of  the  humiui  race,  instead  of  their  institutions.  For,  unless  we  could 
show  that  a  republic  was  never  adapted  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  present 
is  not  in  advance  of  their  times  only  so  &r  as  ours  is  the  better  republic. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  appointed  period  when  each  particular  art  and 
science  arrives  at  the  highest  state  to  which  it  is  susceptible  of  being  car- 
ried. Few  nations  have  shown  themselves  superior  to  the  Romans  in 
jurisprudence ;  none  to  the  Greeks  in  philosophy,  architecture,  painting, 
and  poetry  \  none  to  the  Egyptians  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  if  the  mod- 
ems have  attained  to  more  general  excellence,  they  have  examples  in  al- 
most every  instance  from  which  to  draw  their  imitations.  AJid  in  the 
science  of  government  and  laws,  they  have  attained  to  higher  excellence 
than  in  the  other  departments ;  for,  in  architecture,  we  do  not  even  aim  at 
originality ;  and,  at  best,  we  but  feebly  vie  with  the  ancients  in  sculpture ; 
white  of  poetry,  there  being  so  versatile  a  field,  the  palm  of  transcendence 
can  be  claimed  by  no  time  or  people. 

In  considering  the  various  divisions  of  law,  the  constdtutiosal  has  already 
been  spoken  of  as  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  Constitution,  which  are 
fixed  and  stable,  of  what  form  soever  the  government  may  be ;  wliite  the 
political  are  those  which  pertain  to  the  policies  to  be  pursued  in  the  inter- 
course among  domesUc  or  foreign  states,  in  their  commerdal  relations  and 
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home  improvements.  Those  deoomiiiated  civil,  are  the  rules  that  &re  em- 
ployed in  the  regulations  of  townships  and  cities,  in  gOTerning  the  prind- 
ples  of  descent  through  all  the  intricacies  pertaining  to  real  property,  and 
m  defining  and  guarding  the  rights  of  individualB;  and  of  the  nationa], 
which  are  those  by  which  nations  are  governed  in  their  transactions  with 
each  other,  they  are  applied  to  as  great  a  variety  of  Buhjecta  as  the  roul- 
tiplicaty  of  interests  demand.  Of  these  divinons,  the  first  is  earliest 
in  being  perfected,  because  of  necessity  they  are  employed  in  all  so- 
deties,  and  lay  at  their  foundation,  being  next  to  medianics,  and  the  art 
of  preparing  food  ;  and  the  next  to  spring  up  are  the  dvil,  for  when  once 
societies  are  formed,  the  need  of  laws  ore  felt  to  guide  its  members  in  their 
transactions  with  each  other,  though  from  the  time  of  forming  the  sode^, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  state  in  its  politl<»I 
affairs,  and  those  that  pertain  to  religion  may  be  either  incorporated  in  the 
constitution,  or  remain  as  a  separate  branch.  But  the  national  is  of  slower 
growth,  and  not  even  yet  arrived  to  maturity.  In  reflections  on  our  own 
law,  after  the  thoughts  that  apply  equally  to  all  laws,  next  follows  a  sketch 
of  the  civil,  it  being  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  our  own  ;  and  the  value 
of  this,  in  the  language  of  our  American  commentator,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  questions  which  relate  to  the  connection  between  the  government  and 
the  people,  or  in  provisions  for  personal  security  in  criminal  cases.  In 
everything  else  which  concerns  dvil  and  political  liberty,  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  English  and  AmericMi  common  law. 
But  upon  questions  relating  to  private  rights  and  persoAl  eontracts,  and 
the  duties  which  flow  from  them,  there  is  no  system  of  law  in  which  prin- 
ciples are  investigated  with  more  good  sense,  or  declared  and  enforced  with 
more  accurate  and  impartial  justice.  To  this  we  turn  in  our  inquiries  into 
the  rights  of  absolute  and  usufructuary  property,  and  the  various  ways  by 
which  property  may  be  acquired,  en]ai^;ed,  transferred,  and  lost  And 
trusts  are  nere  settled  and  pursued  through  all  their  numerous  modificft- 
tiona  and  complicated  details,  in  the  most  rational  and  equitable  manner. 
So  the  rights  and  duties  flowing  from  personal  contracts,  express  and 
implied,  and  under  the  infinite  variety  of  shapes  which  they  assume  in  the 
business  and  commerce  of  life,  are  here  deiincd  and  illustrated  with  a  clear- 
ness and  brevity  without  example.  But  this  provision  for  personal  secu- 
rity, which  was  wanting  among  the  Romans,  was  reserved  for  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  law  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury.  And  here,  also,  the 
laws  of  evidence  were  brought  to  their  present  state.  Borne  and  Britdn 
are  the  two  great  sources  of  jurisprudence.  That  part  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence which  has  been  denominated  the  ancient,  embraced  the  period 
from  the  foundation  of  the  dty  by  Romulus,  to  the  establishment  of  &e 
twelve  tables.  And  though  the  accounts  concerning  its  progress  tinder  its 
kings  are  illy  preserved,  it  was  during  their  time,  or  as  early  as  their  ex- 
pulsion, thaTfhe  foundations  of  the  beat  institutions  were  laid.  Twenty  years 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  they  b^n  to  feel  the  need  of  written 
law,  and,  accordingly,  by  joint  consent  of  the  senate  and  tribunes,  a  com- 
mission of  three  persons  was  instituted  to  form  a  system  of  law,  the  result 
of  which  commission  was  the  celebrated  tables  which  formed  a  distin- 
guished era  m  the  Roman  law,  and  constituted  the  commencement  of 
what  has  been  called  the  middle  period  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 
And  these  tables,  in  the  language  of  tiie  same  learned  oommentator,  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and  good  sense,   intermixed  with  folly, 
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injustice,  and  craelty.  But  Gcero,  in  his  De  Rapublica,  insists  Uut 
tiie  tea  first  tables  were  composed  nith  the  greatest  equity  and 
prudence,  but  declares  that  the  two  last,  added  by  the  decemvirs, 
were  iniquitous  laws,  and  that  the  law  prohibiting'  marriagea  be- 
tween  plebeians   and   senatorial   families  was   a    most  infamous    one. 

But  the  obligation  of  tlia  twelve  tables  was  gradually  diminished  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  multitudeof  new  regulations,  such  as  the  plebercite,  enacted 
by  the  plebeians^  the  leges,  passed  at  the  instanoe  of  a  consular  or  sena- 
torial magistrate  by  the  aggregate  body  of  the  people,  patricians  and 
plebeians;  the  senatus  consul tSi,  by  the  authority  alone  of  the  senate; 
the  edicta  prtttorum,  or  judicial  decisions  of  the  prsetors,  and  the  opinions 
of  lawyers,  called  the  retpoma  or  interprttalUmti  pntdentum,  composed 
another  and  very  efiioient  source  of  the  anoWt  Roman  jurisprudence. 
These  retponia  prudentum  resulted  at  first  from  discussions  undertaken 
gratuitously  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  ;  but,  afterwards,  the  work  of 
discussing  th^  questions  grew  into  a  public  profeauon,  and  law  became 
a  regular  science,  taught  openly,  in  private  houses  aa  in  schools.  Then 
the  philosophy,  and  policy,  and  wisdom  of  Greece  were  collected  together, 
aays  Gravina,  by  the  Roman  civilians,  and  all  that  was  useful  introduced 
into  the  Roman  law :  and  if  it  were  really  true  that  the  twelve  tables 
were  not  drawn  by  the  rough  agents  who  compiled  them  directly  from 
Grecian  fountains,  for  Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamaaaus  say,  that  the 
deputation  was  sent  to  Athens  to  learn  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Greece, 
we  are  assured  that  the  omission  was  abundantly  supplied  in  after  ages ; 
and  the  institutions  of  Greece  were  studied  by  more  enlightened  states- 
men, and  contributed  to  adorn  and  perfect  the  Roman  law. 

But,  up  to  this  time,  the  laws  were  in  an  undigested  state  -.  and  the  de- 
sign of  reducing  the  (uvil  law  into  a  convenient  digest  was  first  conceived 
by  Cicero,  Pompey,  and  Julius  Csaar,  though  no  systematic  authorita- 
tive treatise  appeared  during  the  republic  The  first  .authoritative  digest 
which  appeared,  was  the  Perpetual  Edict,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  then  appeared  the  Gregorian  Code,  and  the  Code  Hermogenia, 
and  also,  the  llieodorian  Code.  Then  appeared  the  masterly  and  volu- 
minous works,  compiled  by  the  order  of  Justinian, — works  which  collected 
into  a  focus  the  lights  scattered  over  centuries,  from  whose  concentrated 
rays  England  and  the  world  have  long  drawn  light,  and  whence  the 
accomplished  American  jurist,  this  day,  is  proud  to  be  iustructed  in  the 
nice  distinctions  of  private  rights.  And  when  we  reflect  what  mast«r 
minds  gave  turn  to  tne  laws  of  Rome  ;  what  learning  they  had  recourse  to 
in  the  past ;  how  many  centuries  were  required  to  give  birth  to  those 
works  so  masterly  ;  uid  when  we  think  of  the  almost  endless  variety  of 
subjects  to  whichlawisapplicable,  and  of  the  perfection  required  in  the 
principles  pertinent  to  each;— those  works,  themselves  however  admi- 
rable soever,  appear  but  beginnings  of  the  completeness  and  perfection 
which  is  to  be  wrought  out  in  this  most  delightful  science,  while  we  are 
filled  with  astonishment  at  the  accumulated  genius  and  labor  required  in. 
the  accomplishment  of  the  magnificent  and  perfect  design.  ^ 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  Roman,  we  next  come  to  the  English  law, 
and  this  we  find  divided  into  two  classes  :'  The  lex  scripta,  or  the  written, 
and  the  lex  non  scripts,  or  the  unwritten,  and  the  first  obtained  their  force 
by  immemorial  usage,  and  the  second  by  statute  ;  and  of  these  statute 
laws,  those  made  before  the  time  of  King  Richard  the  First  became  to  be 
considered  among  the  unwritten  laws ;  and,  doubtjess,  many  that  axe  rank- 
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«d  among  the  first  class,  had  their  oiigin  in  statutes  or  constitutaoiis  ;  and 
as  regards  the  origin  of  the  common  law,  Sir  M.  Hale  thinks  that  it  had  ita 
origin  in  the  Island  of  Britain,  though  for  particular  concurrent  reasona,  the 
laws  of  Normandy  were,  in  many  instances,  so  similar,  that  many  have 

,  supposed  that  they  had  their  origin  in  the  latter  country,  and  were  intro- 
duced from  thence  by  William  tne  Conquerer,  And  the  spirit  of  those 
northern  nations  seems  particularly  to  nave  &vored  the  liberty  of  the 
'subject.      Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury  in  it* 

,  preSetit  state,  it  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  England.  Romm 
judicature  was  exercised  on  ordinary  occasions  for  near  three  centuries  by 
the  patricians  exclusively ;  but  the  Greek  tribunals  agreed  more  nearly 
with  our  notion  of  juries  than  the  Roman.  The  former  generally  admit- 
ted of  the  citizens  at  large,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  the  citizens  esteem  invaluable,  before  it  made  its 
appearance  among  the  English  laws.  The  English  were  possessed  of 
minds  peculiarly  fitted  to  make  practical  thetr  sentiments  of  liberty  ;  and 
tbeir  whole  history  in  their  contests  between  their  kings  and  tie  cardinals, 
and  also  between  rulers  and  subjects,  e;[hibits  their  zeal  for  this.  But  it 
was  a  longtime  before  they  obtained  to  that  system,  in  some  respects  80 
admirable,  and  perhaps  in  all,  when  we  take  into  consideration  their  go- 
vernment, for  it  would  not  be  politic  or  wise  for  a  monarchy  to  adopt 
the  same  principles  of  legislation  as  a  republic,  as  laws  must  be  adapted 
to  the  form  of  government  they  are  to  uphold.  And  from  the  origin  of 
their  laws  to  the  present  time,  there  are  intermediate  laws,  whose  injustice 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  erect  an  admirable  system  of  jurisprudence. 
And  England's  prosperity  began  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  and  time- 
honored  empire;  and  while  its  inhabitants  Hocked  there,  Picts  and  Danes, 
and  various  other  tribes,  resorted  thilJier  also.  And  while  trial  by  jury, 
which  Sir  William  Blackstone  claims  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  was  practised 
previous  to  William  the  Conqueror,  yet,  trials  among  people  at  that 
time,  strongly  tinctured  with  superstition,  were  permitted  to  be  by  ordeal. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  last  mentioned  king,  trial  by  combat,  as  a  last  resort 
to  determine  facts,  took  the  place  of  trial  by  jury,  and  it  was  under  this 
same  king  that  feudal  tenure  was  introduced,  it  b^ng  a  genuine  conse- 
quence of  the  tact,  that  all  the  lands  in  England  were  derived  from,  and 
holden  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  crown;  and,  says  the  same  author 
last  referred  to,  the  nation  at  this  period  seems  to  havegroaned  under  as 
absolute  a  slavery  as  was  in  the  power  of  a  warlike,  an  ambitious,  and  a  po- 
litic prince  to  create.  But  at  the  time  of  King  John  were  enacted  the  two 
&mous  charters  of  English  liberties.  Magna  Charta  and  Charta  de 
Foresta ;  and  at  this  time  the  King's  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  fixed 
at  Westminster,  that  the  suitors  might  no  longer  be  harassed  with  follow- 
ing the  King's  person-in  all  his  pogresses.  And  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark here,  that  the  Charta  de  Foresta  redressed  many  grievances  and 
encroachments  of  the  crown  in  the  execution  of  forest  laws,  while  the 
Magna  Charta  confirmed  many  liberties  of  the  church,  and  redressed, 
among  other  things,  many  grievuioes  incident  to  feudal  tenures,  and 
protected  every  individual  of^the  nation  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  bis  life, 
his  liberty,  and  his  property,  unless  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  judg- 
mait  of  hie  peers  or  the  law  of  tie  land.  And  the  third  period  of  the 
history  of  Englbh  laws  commences  with  the  reign  of  Edward  the  first. 
Under  him  it  was  allowed  that  the  land  be  chargMl  to  pay  debts  contracted 
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in  trade,  contrary  to  feudal  principles.  He  also  established  a  new  limi- 
tation of  property  by  the  creation  of  estates  tail  ;  he  prevented  the  en- 
OToacbmenta  of  the  Pope  and  clergy,  by  limiting  and  establishing  the 
bounds  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  he  defined  the  limits  of  the  courts, 
abolished  arbitrary  taxes,  gave  up  the  royal  prerogative  of  sending  man- 
dates to  interfere  in  private  causes — established  a  repository  for  the  public 
records  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  his  reign  the  forms  of  writs  and  the 
pleadings  consequent  upon  them  were  perfected ;  and  it  was  probably  in  hia 
reign  that  the  Cbmmons  were  separated  in  their  sessions  from  the  Lords  ; 
one  of  the  first  productions  of  which  new-modeled  assembly  was  the  sta- 
tute for  defining  and  ascertaining  treason.  Under  him  the  manufactures 
were  encouraged  by  prohibiting  &e  exportation  of  English  wool,  and  the 
importation  or  wear  of  foreign  cloth  or  furs.  And  this  king,  who  so  per- 
fected the  English  law,  that  Sir  Matthew  Kale  aliirms  that  more  was  done 
in  the  first  thirteen  years  of  his  reign  to  settle  and  establish  the  distribu- 
tivB  justice  of  the  kingdom,  than  in  all  the  ages  since  that  time  put  to- 
gether, hath  justly  been  styled  the  English  Justinian. 

The  fourth  period  in  the  progress  of  the  English  law  was  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  his  time  the  devise  of  real  estate  by  will 
was  allowed,  which  before  was,  in  general,  forbidden  ;  and  the  statute  was 
passed,  which  had  for  its  object  to  destroy  the  intricate  niceties  of  uses, 
though  the  common  law  failed  to  carry  out  the  design  which  was  corrected 
by  we  courts  of  equity  assuming  the  jurisdiction.  And  at  this  time  the 
ancient  assurance  in  conveyancing  by  feofTment  and  livory  fell  into  disuse, 
and  in  this  reign  estates  tail  were  reduced  to  little  more  than  conditional 
fees ;  and  various  other  changes  wore  made  which  facilitated  the  commcr- 
dal  character  which  the  nation  was  then  assuming.  And  in  the  itisti  of 
Charles  the  Second  was  passed  the  habeas  corpus  act.  Magna  (liarta 
only  in  genera)  terms  declared  that  no  man  shall  be  imprisoned  contrary 
to  law ;  but  this  act  points  him  out  effectual  means  as  well  to  release 
himself,  though  committed  even  by  the  king  in  council,  as  to  punish  all 
those  who  shall  thus  unconstitutionally  misuse  him ; — and  also,  in  the 
reign  of  tbi»  last  prince,  was  passed  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries, 
a  great  and  necessary  security  to  private  property  ;  together  with  many 
oUier  wholesome  acts  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the  improvement 
of  foreign  commerce ;  so  that  the  constitution  of  England  had  at  this 
time  arrived  at  its  full  vigor.  And  since  the  revolution  in  1688,  the  bill 
of  rights  has  been  passed — trials  by  jury  have  been  regulated — effectual 
methods  have  been  devised  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  rents — paper  credit 
has  beei\  introduced  and  established — and  the  foundation  of  the  great  prin- 
caples  of  marine  jurisprudence  have  been  laid  ;  and  the  same  principles  of 
redress  have  been  adopted  by  the  courts  of  common  law  as  have  pre- 
vuled  in  the  courts  of  equity,  by  extending  the  remedial  influence  of  the 
equitable  writ  of  trespass  on  the  case  to  almost  every  instance  of  injustice 
not  remedied  by  any  other  process. 

Id  this  view  of  tJie  progress  of  the  English  law  up  to  the  time  of  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  we  have  endeavored  more  particularly  to  mention 
those  laws  which  pertain  to  property  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  subject, 
than  those  rules  which  pertain  to  the  establishing  of  particular  tribunals — 
for  any  other  method  would  have  involved  greater  length  than  would  have 
been  allowed — and,  besides,  anything  else  should  be  properly  looked 
for  in  a  history  of  tJie  English  law,  where  the  contentions  of  the  ecdenas- 
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tical  and  civil  orders — the  establishing  and  breahmff  down  the  power  of 
the  Pope — the  contentions  of  king  and  parliament — the  abuse  uid  curtail- 
ing of  prerogative — the  establishing  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  court  of 
high  commission  and  the  star  chamber — the  ratifying  and  nullifying  of 
laws  by  succesaiTe  reigns  and  parliaments — the  perrersiCin,  the  abuse,  the 
right  use  and  progress  of  the  constitution — in  short,  where  is  traced  the 
progress  of  this  nation  from  a  few  scanty  inhabitants,  through  the  mazes 
of  superstition,  priestcraft  and  bigotry,  onward  to  where  a  light,  a  glory 
envelopes  it ;  and  a  people  once  mute  to  the  world  through  th^  orators, 
philosophers,  and  poets,  publish  its  renown — and  that  island,  which  was 
but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  globe,  is  mistress  of  the  seae — and  those 
that  oncelooked  to  Greece  and  Rome  for  laws,  now  give  model  laws  to  the 
world  ;  and  beudes  this,  its  national  and  maritime  laws  would  be  included ; 
upon  which  subject,  and  the  matters  of  interest  pertunhig  to  it,  manf 
Tolumea  hare,  without  exhausting  it,  been  heretofore  written. 

And  nest  follow  our  own  laws,  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the 
mother  country.  International  law  ia  confined  to  no  particular  portion  of 
country,  but  being  the  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  it  is  mate- 
rially the  same  among  them ;  and  of  the  mercantile,  these  have,  likewise, 
mudi  of  similarity ;  and,  also,  the  maritime,  though  a  portion  of  these  are 
not  of  necessity  the  same  among  the  nations  that  trade  with  each  other. 
But  with  us,  the  laws  which  pertain  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  had  been 
clearly  defined  in  the  mother  country,  and  being  adopted  by  ua  render  our  ju- 
diciary as  essentially  English.  And  the  grand  principles  of  our  constitutional 
law  is  not  so  widely  different  from  theirs.  Theirs  is  a  mixed  government, 
aiming  at  durability  ;  ours  is  no  less  mixed,  but  ^ms  and  tends  directiy 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  But  the  law  of  property  has  become  a 
grave  question,  which  enters  into  the  considerations  of  government,  espe- 
cially the  laws  of  descent.  With  the  Greeks,  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the 
males  were  preferred  to  the  females,  while  among  the  Hebrews,  the  eldest 
son  inherited  a  double  portion,  while  the  daughter  did  not  inherit  at  all. 
But  with  the  Bomans,  the  law  in  this  respect  was  different  at  different 
times  ;  though  under  Justinian  it  was  like  our  own,  which  gives  to  all, 
male  and  female,  alike,  without  regard  to  age ;  and  in  this  reject  lies  the 
great  difference  between  our  own  and  the  English  laws,  though  theirs,  per* 
hflps,  are  better  adapted  to  their  policy  of  government  than  ours  would  be, 
while  theirs  would  be  illy  adapted  to  ours.  !f  the  few  are  to  be  kept 
powerfiil,  the  land  should  not  be  cut  up  into  small  portions,  but  should 
descend  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enridi  the  few  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
many.  This  policy  is  best  adapted  to  a  monarchy,  but  our  own  is  beat 
adapted  to  a  republic  whose  virtue  is  equality,  lie  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  individual  were  first  clearly  defined  and  provided  for  by  the  En- 
glish laws,  and  with  ua  have  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
the  Greek  or  Roman  never  experienced ;  freedom  of  speech,  liberty  of 
conscience,  without  restraint,  is  here  recognixed.  Men  are  here  free  to 
every  act  except  a  wrong,  the  allowing  of  which  would  destroy  all  free- 
dom. Those  laws  pertaining  to  the  right*  of  individuals, -which  first 
attract  our  attention  among  the  Romans,  and  are  admirable  among  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  have  here  assumed  that  spirit  of  perfection  which  it 
should  be  our  aim  to  have  in  constant  memory,  that  they  be  cherished 
and  practised. 
1^  And  it  was  previously  remarked,  that  the  national  law  was  last  per- 
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fected.  Aooordingl^,  among  even  the  Greeks,  we  find  Xha  in  a  backward 
state ;  so  much  bo,  that,  even  In  the  most  enlightened  ages  of  the  Greoiaii 
republics,  piracy  was  r^arded  as  an  honorable  employment ;  though 
the  Amphio^onic  council  had  for  its  object  the  institution  of  a  law  of 
nations  among  the  Greeks.  And  the  sound  judgment  and  profound  reflec- 
tions of  Aristotle  naturally  raised  his  sense  of  right  above  tiie  maxims  and 
pnctioes  of  his  age.  But  this  is  but  an  instance  of  wUdi  many  are  fbund 
in  all  ages,  of  minds  infinitely  in  advance,  if  not  of  the  minds,  at  least  of 
the  practices  of  their  ^e.  I  nuke  this  remark,  because  the  thoughts  of 
great  raen  are  not  so  much  in  advance  of  the  sentiments  of  other  men  as 
of  thdr  practice.  But  the  Romans  exhibited  stronger  proofs  than  the 
C^«eks  of  the  influence  of  regular  laws,  and  there  was  a  marked  difierence 
between  the  two  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  powers ;  and  at 
the  zenith  of  the  Roman  power,  the  enlarged  and  philosophical  mind  of 
Cioero  was  struck  with  dit^st  at  the  excesses  in  which  his  countrymen 
indulged  their  military  spirit.  And  in  the  latter  ^es  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, when  their  municipal  law  became  highly  cultivated,  the  law  of 
nations  was  recognized  as  part  of  the  natural  reason  of  mankind.  But  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  in  its  most  cultivated  state,  from  the  want  of  the 
CSiristian  system  of  morals,  retained,  in  re^rd  to  the  precepte  of  national 
duty,  strong  traces  of  ancient  rudeness.  Then  tiie  irruption  of  northern 
tribes  of  Scythia  and  Germany  overturned  all  that  was  gained  by  the 
Roman  law.  But  from  this  night  the  nations  by  degrees  emerged  by  the 
help  of  those  regulations,  many  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  are  con- 
sidered as  blemi^es;  one  Instanoe  of  which  is  the  feudal  system.  And 
at  this  time,  too,  the  principles  of  Christianity  b^^  to  be  ^plied  in  the 
eonduct  of  nations  towards  each  other,  and  tiie  inBuence  of  diivalry  was 
beneficial  upon  the  laws  of  men ;  and  also  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
the  civil  law,  and  treaties,  conventions  wad  commensal  associations,  had 
their  beneficial  influence  on  the  national  law. 

These  various  causes  had  restored  it  to  some  d^ree  of  science,  when 
Grotius,  induoed  by  the  su^estions  of  Lord  Bacon,  made  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  law  of  nations  to  the  certainty  and  precision  of  a  regular 
scienoe.  "Heuvse  like  a  splendid  luminary,  dispelling  darkness  and 
oonfusion,  and  imparting  light  and  seourity  to  tiie  interoourse  of  nations." 
He  resorted  to  tiie  works  of  philosophers,  historians,  orators,  poets,  dvi- 
lians  and  divines,  for  the  materials  out  of  which  the  science  of  public 
morality  should  be  formed  ;  and  the  support  that  he  gave  to  those  truths 
fay  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  nations  and  ^^  has  contributed  to 
that  reverence  for  the  principles  of  international  justice,  which  has  since 
distinguished  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  Then  followed  Puf- 
fendorf,  Mariens,  Bynkershoeck  and  Vattel.  But  we  now  appeal  to  mora 
accurate — more  autfaentic— more  predse  and  more  commanding  evidence 
of  the  rules  of  public  law,  by  a  refermce  to  the  decisiona  of  those  tribunals 
to  which,  in  every  country,  tiie  administration  of  that  bTan<^  of  juris- 
prudence is  specially  entrusted.  But  theseare  still  aids  where  those  more 
authoritatiye  are  silent. 

And  as  enlightened  sentiment  is  tlie  source  of  all  progress,  it  is  espe- 
cially so  in  the  department  of  law.  A  belief  In  witchcraft  gave  rise  to 
barbarous  laws  concerning  it ;  and  the  bigotry  of  the  times  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  was  the  cause  of  the  most  enormous  persecutions  ;  and  the  opinions 
of  mm  may  become  so  perverse,  as  to  disregard  all  law,  to  rise  above 
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every  restTaint,  to  pass  every  landmark.  Hence  the  Bentimente  of  tlie 
times  in  which  a  law  originated,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing its  adaptation  to  the  case  presented.  He  civil  laV  punished  sorcei; 
with  death,  and  by  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  last  mraitioned  king,  all 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  was  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  in  the 
time  of  George  the  Second,  prosecution  was  forbid  against  any  person  for 
conjuration,  wltchcrafl^  sorcery  or  enchantm^t;  and  the  law  Either  keeps 
pace  with  opinion,  by  decianng  that  person  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  who 
pretended  to  use  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes,  or  discover  stolen  goods  by  skill 
in  ihe  occult  saencea.  Indeed,  all  law  originates  in  opinion,  and  they  are 
to  purify  it,  «aA  restore  it  to  that  perfection  which  Nature  has  everywhere 
evinced.  Among  the  statutes  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  found  this  idea  in 
Norman- French  :  "Scripture  is  the  common  law  upon  which  alt  manner 
of  laws  are  founded." 

And  sinoe  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
light  and  learning  that  it  has  thrown  upon  all  subjects,  there  have  arisen 
two  schools,  the  one  advocating  a  rigid  adherence  to  precedents,  while  the 
-  other  maintains  that  the  judge  should  exerdse  his  discretion.  The  two 
questions  resolve  themselves  to  this  :  wfaen  the  reasons  in  which  a  law  is 
founded,  and  the  causes  from  which  it  originated,  are  the  same,  and  the 
things  contemplated  parallel  with  the  preceding,  shall  the  judge  invaria- 
bly be  governed  by  the  precedent,  or  in  anywise  exerdse  his  own  notions 
of  justice  1  For  when  the  reason  no  longer  holds,  or  the  cause  no  longer 
exists,  no  one  reasons  that  the  precedent  is  to  govern.  But,  again,  may 
Dot  the  former  decision  be  against  jusUoe  and  the  common  sense- of  man- 
kind, and  therefore  not  to  be  adhered  to ;  and  if  the  j  udge  has  no  power  to 
pronounce  against  it,  where  is  the  power  superior  to  the  wrong  t  In  the 
words  of  that  aocompiished  statesman  and  lawyer,  Sir  Jamea  Fox,  in 
matters  of  law,  as  indeed  in  all  other  matters,  great  authorities  were  argu- 
ments ;  but  authorities,  great  as  they  might  be,  must  sometime  or  other 
clash  with  reason;  and  if  the  authorities  were  clear  one  way  and  reason  an- 
other, it  would  produce  the  greatest  of  all  mischiefs,  for  reason  must 
triumph.  But  die  case  can  hardly  be  so  manifestly  -wrong,  though,  if  it 
should  be,  it  might  be  rejected  as  a  precedent ;  for  if  the  oommon  sense  of 
mankind  is  against  it,  it  can  hardly  mislead  one  to  perform  a  wrong  act 
without  his  being  conscious  of  the  wrong,  uid  in  such  a  case  deserves  pun- 
ishment notwithstanding  the  precedent.  This  is  B»d  of  the  criminal  law. 
And  this,  too,  contemplates  its  earliest  stages,  before  precedents  are  of 
sufficiently  long  standing  to  be  entitled  to  that  authority  which  is  claimed 
for  them.  But  a  long  and  establiahed  course  of  precedents  on  a  particu- 
lar point  of  law,  are  entitled  to  the  reverence  of  the  bench  and  the  bar,  un 
less  where  the  reason  or  the  application  of  the  thing  is  changed.  But 
again,  in  matters  of  trade  and  policy,  Uiere  occur  many  instances, 
where  moral  right  does  not  enter  into  the  question,  but  mere  matters  of 
convenience ;  and  in  these  cases  precedents  should  be  adhered  to  witii  the 
strictest  rigor,  otherwise  the  unsettled  and  fluctuating  state  of  the  law 
would  result  in  much  prejudice  to  commerce.  And  not  making  a  distino- 
tion  in  the  two  ciaaaes  of  cases,  Iab  given  rise  te  t^e  warm  discussions 
upon  it  And,  again,  in  the  other  instance,  a  question  may  arise  whether 
the  discretion  does  not  amount  to  a  precedent,  which  should  be  avoided,  if 
there  be  any  other  means  of  remedying  the  evil,  and  this  can  be  remedied 
by  applyhig  to  tibe  legislature;  it  being  eqteS^y  dewrable,  in  free  insti- 
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tutions,  that  there  be  no  uncerttuutr  in  the  lav.  And  it  is  remarked  bj  Sir 
William  Joaes,  with  that  elegance  of  expreeai on  vbich  characterises  his  writ- 
ings, "That  the  maxim  in  law,  that  nothing  that  is  not  reaaon  is  in  theory 
excellent,  but  in  practioe  dangerous,  as  many  rules  true  in  the  abstract 
are  false  in  the  concrete  -,  for,  since  the  reaeon  of  lltius  may,  and  irequent- 
ly  does,  differ  &om  the  reason  of  Septimus,  no  man  who  is  not  a  lawyer 
would  ever  know  how  to  act,  uid  no  man  who  is  a  lawyer  would,  in  many., 
instances,  know  what  to  advise,  unless  courts  were  bound  by  authority,  as 
firmly  as  _the  |iagan  deities  were  supposed  to  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of 
tate.  And,  again,  it  is  said  by  Lord  Coke,  that  sooner  tlian  the  states  be 
allowed  to  suffer  an  inconvenience,  it  must  be  borne  by  the  individual ; 
and  besides,  tiiese  cases  dted  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  instances 
where  there  are  no  authorities  to  the  point,  for  if  the  case  miscarry  be- 
cause no  instance  of  the  kind  before  had  occurred,  it  would  retard  tlw  pro- 
gress of  aU  law.  And  when  we  consider  the  progress  of  institutions  sinoe 
Uie  propagation  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  surprise  why 
society  did  not  advance  more  in  these  things,  as  that  the  state  was 
govemed  so  well  previous  to  its  introduction.  But  the  energy  of  the  peo- 
ple was  employed  in  war ;  and  among  those  more  advanced  m  the  science 
of  government,  as  the  Hebrews,  the  uunese,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans : 
Hie  Hebrews  bad  a  Divine  lawgiver,  Moees,  and  the  Chinese  had  some 
admirable  plans  of  polit;,  such  as  requiring  all  that  aspired  to  a  place  in 
stAte  to  be  fiumliar  with  the  writings  of  thatgreat  luminary  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy, Confucius,  and  to  go  through  with  an  authoritative  and  rigid  exami- 
nation of  the  same ;  while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  supplied  the  want  of 
Cliristian  morals,  in  a  measure,  by  the  wat<^  over  the  dawning  dispositioB 
towards  vice,  which  was  kept  by  the  censors.  And  among  the  Romans 
there  seems  to  have  dwelt  a  wonderful  light  of  reason,  as  displayed  not 
(Hily  in  their  jurisprudence,  their  policy,  and  their  institutions,  but  also  by 
their  philosophers,  one  of  whom,  Gcero,  in  bis  Dc  Officiis,  lays  down  the 
most  admirable  rules  for  guides  in  matters  of  right  and  duty  ;  and  his  de- 
cision regarding  the  merchants  bearing  grain  to  one  of  the  tributary 
islands,  &  still  beyond  the  practice  of  Christian  nations,  while  they  ac- 
knowledge its  justice.  But  since  the  introduction  of  so  perfect  and  philo- 
sophic a  code  of  morals  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
consequent  difiusion  of  enlightened  sentiment,  and  the  knowledge  of 
justice,  the  heart  has  received  new  culture,  former  errors  have  been  eradi- 
cated, and  the  perfection  of  institutions  and  laws,  the  genuine  result  of 
these,  is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  for  the  enthusiast  to  declaim  upon,  but 
the  most  enlightened  reason,  and  the  most  comprehensive  forecs^t,  alike 
look  for  and  require  it.  No  other  age  has  manifested  such  a  tendency  to- 
wards this  state  of  things  as  the  present.  This,  or  the  next  sncceedine.  Is 
to  introduce  that  great  political  economy,  the  moral  of  the  Bible.  Tlie 
manm  that  governments  are  for  the  good  of  the  governed  has  already 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  abstraction,  and  men  labor  \»  bring  about  the  happi- 
ness of  the  many,  the  good  of  oil.  Christianity,  by  whose  ud  jurisprudence 
has  arisen  to  its  present  stature  of  beauty,  and  governments  been  pui^ed  of 
their  craAa  and  policies,  of  knaves  and  demagogues,  and  politics  been  en- 
larged by  more  comprehensive  measures,  shall  baptize  them  with  her  mys- 
tic wat«rs,  and  incorporate  them  into  a  common  sisterhood  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  her  truth.  It  shall  be  the  origin  whence  they  receive  their  invi- 
*  gorating  power,  the  planet  whence  they  in  their  lesser  orbs  draw  light. 
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MACHINE  POETRY: 

OR,  LINES  BY  THE  TARD-MEASDRE. 

TsiB,  reader,  is  our  title  of  ftlong  Btring  of  verses  wbioh  have  appeared 
in  the  July  number  of  an  old  fHeud,  the  "  Ahekioan  Whio  Rbvixw." 
"Die  authors  someiriiat  more  pretending  title  is,  ",Sin  Ahklot  Dx  Vire  ; 
A  Fbaomheit.    Bj  - — >-,  author  of  Prometheui  and  Agamemson,  Shq., 

From  unong  th«  orovd  of  beaulias  and  merits  whidi,  aa  we  read  the 
verms  appended  to  tiie  foregoing  title,  rush  forward,  eacb  claiming  pre- 
oedenoe  of  notioe,  it  is  difiioult  which  to  select.  So,  to  save  ounelves 
all  this  trouble,  and  to  prevent  aaj  of  them  escaping  due  notice,  we  shall 
quote  very  freely  from  the  "  Fragment,"  oommenring  wi&  the  opening 
lines,  which  oombine  many  ezocdlencies,  Tbey  are  the  beginning  of  an 
address  by  some  mysterious  voice  to  the  beio.    All  Italics  belong  to  us : 

"  '  If  thon  wonldst  win  her — msrk  ma  well — 
Ravenwood's  beaatifiil  Isabel, 
For  ths  slighteat  rlaDca  of  her  sznra  eye, 
Thou  nHul  be  mOmg  to  Ime  or  dit.'  " 

Did  ever  poem  open  with  verses  flowing  with  such  rhythmical  smooth- 
ness and  hairnonious  melody  1  And  note,  reader,  the  admirable  oonstruo- 
tion — "  Ravenwood's  beautiful  Isabel !"  (Apollo!  what  a  combination  of 
words  for  a  verse  1)  being,  as  our  old  school  teadier  would  say — and  oh, 
bow  we  wish  we  had  him  here  now,  to  (fo  the  mechanical  and  verbal  criti- 
dsm  for  us,  bis  pedagt^cal  spirit  would  so  revel  in  it ! — being,  we  re- 
peat, put  by  apposition,  wi^  "  her"  in  the  first  line.  But  the  last  line 
»  the  crowning  glory  of  Uie  quartet : 

**  7%M(  mutt  be  toiUmg  to  do  or  du." 

Was  ever  so  original  and  grand  conception  embodied  in  so  high-wrought, 
poetical  language  I     "  For  the  lightest  smile," — to  quota  in  sequence — 

"  For  ihe  lightest  smile  of  her  radiant  lip. 
Or  a  kiM  of  her  finger's  rosy  tip, 
Thou  most  be  williu  to  cast  awsy 
AU  that  thon  haldeildtar  to-day — 
Kindred  and  county,  and  friemTahip  true. 
All  Ijtal  itcid  foTOne  Ouii  U  new." 

Sum-de-de-dum,  te,  rvm-de^-dea  /  a«  tbe  refrain  of  some  old  song  goes, 
of  which  this  last  Ibie  is  a  very  exact  echo.  "  Radianl  lip ;"  we  nave 
heard  often  enough  of  radiant  tyet,  radiant  looki,  tee.,  but  this  "  radiut 
lip"  is  a  poser,  pusing  onr  poor  comprehension  altogether.  We  wonder 
much  what  eolor  it  can  be  or,  that  it  is  mrfJon^-ietty,  gloggy  black,  would, 
we  opine,  ^proach  nearest  to  it  But  then  our  heroine  is  no  African 
demoiaelle,  nor  even  a  "  Paynim,"  of  any  race,  but  a  &ir  English  lady, 
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aa  we  are  subsequentljr  told.    Taaso,  poor  prouug  fellow,  nerer  thoi^t 
of  such  &  feature  for  hia  tasdnating  eacnautress,  Amida : 

"  Thon  mint  mako  Iter  name  a  Mvereign  ipell 

For  all  who  otm  Amdot't  i>ab<I  ; 

That  they  who  ne'er  aaw  her,  shall  strike  for  ber  fame, 

And  thflit  rander  mercy  in  Isabel'!  Dtme." 

Khythmical  smoothness  again !  particularly  in  the  second  verse.  But 
that  is  not  what  we  are  after.  We  have  been  hard  chaaing,  for  a  good 
ten  minutes  of  a  sultry  July  day,  afl«r  the  ghost  of  an  idea  or  meaning, 
which,  after  intent  examination,  we  fiuided  we  saw  flitting  about  tliat 
line.  Had  there  been  the  slightest  intimation  given  that  it  was  Isabel's 
sway,  or  power,  or  beauty,  that  "  all  owned,''  and  not  her  ladyship's  sel^ 
we  could  comprehend  it/— and  this  was  the  phantom  we  gave  ohaae  to  ^ 
but  after  hunting  it  down,  it  proved  to  be  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  ghost. 
Potlie  liunie,  that  most  convenient  hobby-horse  on  which  to  scale  so  many 
of  the  Parnassian  break-neck  obstructions  and  chasma,  cannot  avail  here. 
Neither  can  "  own"  be  supposed  to  be  here  used  in  the  sense  of  pottea  ; 
for  though,  as  we  see  by  looking  further  on,  the  heroine  is  made  to  be  a 
desperate  coquette,  yet  she  does  not  appear  to  be  common  property.  So 
we  give  it  up,  exhausted  and  in  sheer  despair,  unless  the  "  radiant  lip  "  ia 
really  black,  and  the/air  owner  a  "  fugitive." 

The  next  paraffrapk  prescribetfa  what  the  knight  must  bravely  do,  and 
what  he  must  bravely  refrain  from  doing — acting  the  part  of  the  bold, 
daring  warrior,  and  of  die  mild,  modest  Joseph,  at  the  same  time : 

"  If  thon  wooldrt  win  hor— oiark  nie  wel^- 
Ravenwood's  beantifnl  lubel,  , 

TboQ  most  be  first  in  the  buile'a  brant 
When  the  bravest  shrink  from  its  iron  front  j 

The  foremost  over  in  ladira'  grace. 
Yet  cold  as  snow  to  the  fairest  face. 
Men  mnst  fear  thee,  and  women  love, 
Bnt  thon  most  be  true  at  the  vAdowed  dote." 

Were  ever  so  bard  and  unnatural  terms  exacted  of  a  j>r«(u;eA«(WMr/ 

The  following  passage,  which  oommencee  the  next  paragraph,  ia  admi- 
rable for  its  gnunmatical  conatniction,andfor  a  sort  of  dinner-bell  jingle, 
which  is  perfectly  delightful.  It^  too,  oontains  oim  vu«e— -the  last — the 
sense  of  which  is  about  "as  dear  as  mud;"  though,  iu  this  inatsnoe,  we  do 
diflcovw  the  ghost  of  a  meaning.  But  what  school  urchin  ever  escaped  a 
sound  fbMgin^  for  putdog  words  togethai  so  bunglingly  aa  ia  dtme  in  that 
Unel     H^  IS  the  paasage : 

"  If  thon  wonldtt  win  her— mark  ms  wel^— 

Raven  wood 'a  beantifal  Isabel, 
(Here  you  have  those  smooth  rhythmical  verses  again,  reader;  and  tliey 
ooeuT  no  less  than  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  poem)— 

■■  Thon  mnst  be  faers,  sni)  hers  ainna. 

In  every  tbongfat  diy  son)  doth  own  : 

Not  an  eye  for  the  brightest,  au  ear  [at  the  sweetest, 

Couneons  bat  cold  unto  all  tbon  meetest ; 

Not  a  hopt  in  thy  heart  but  tlUl  to  be  near  her, 

■All  to  vMtrekip,  yet  lomtlAing  to  fear  her."  ^--  ■ 
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Hut  is, " thou  must  be  hers,^  but  thov  mvtt notbe " an  eye  for  the  bright- 
est," i&o.  So  it  reads,  and  though  the  sense  is  d^cemible,  it  cannot  be 
made  to  read  in  any  other  way.  But  this  we  might  possibly  be  disposed, 
as  we  are  in  a  remarliably  good  mood,  to  pass  over,  as  a  poetic  license, 
vere  it  not  that  the  next  lino  reverts  to  the  regular  coostruotion  with  the 
subatantive  verb  to  6e;  "  Thttu  rtutat  be  courteous,  but  oold,"  &c.  Such 
botching  would  be  unpardonable  in  our  lucltless  school-boy. 

"  Not  a  hojte,"  iSsc.  We  presume  wuh  is  here  intended  ;  and  here  the 
OonatructtoD  changes  bacic  again  to  the  verb  have,  unless  "  thou  muit  be"  is 
changed  to  " there  mutt  be"  when  lo !  pat  comes  that  last  and  exquisite 
line,  with  the  conatniction  changed  still  again  bacli  to  "  thou  must  be"^ 

"  Ali  to  worAip,  yet  something  to  fear  her," 
And  if  this  last  verse  does  not  merit  the  medal  (a  leathern  one)  for  clear- 
ness of  meaning,  and  especially  for  elegance  of  idiomatic  construction, 
then  we  give  it  up. 

Ill  guerdoned  indeed  would  be  the  kn^ht  of  DeVere  by  the  meed  which 
is  next  promised  him,  were  he  to  suflfer  half  so  much  exhaustion  in  the 
performance  of  what  is  appointed  for  him  to  do  in  order  to  gfun  it,  as  does 
the  reader  in  the  perusal  of  the  details  of  these  exploits. 
*'  And  then,  wheo  thy  fame  is  on  every  tongne, 
BroBd  as  thy  banner  in  bsttle  Sang, 
(Qusere,  how  wide  is  that  fame  which  is  ns  broad  as  a  banner  I  and  what 
kind  of  military  evolution  is  this  ofJUnffiriff  the  banner  in  battle  ?) 
"  Then,  when  thy  lance  shiil  have  given  her  glory. 
And  made  her  the  theme  of  each  minstrel's  story ; 
When  Enrope,  and  Afric,  and  Araby 
'  Shall  own  hei  the  brightest  and  heat  to  he,-^ 
Then,  when  thy  trust  is  in  hot  alone, 
Then,  when  thy  life,  thy  sool  is  her  own. 
Then  muHt  thou  hold  thee  gnerdoned  well 
By  one  cold  emiU  front  Isabel." 
Tliis  expression  of  the  knight's  lance  "giving  her  glory,"  reminds  us  of 
the  phrase  which  the  boys  in  our  school-days,  as  we  remember,  used  to 
have  :  when  one  had  a  spite  against  another,  ho  would  threaten  to  "  give 
kim,  Jeesie."     But  we  presume  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
present  instance  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  implied  in  the  play-ground 
phrase.     Also,   we  particularly  admire  the   propriety  and  elegance   of 
"  Araby"  and  "  beet  to  be,"  coupled  as  rhymes. 

But  our  knight,  poor  fellow!  after  all  the  deeds  of  prowess  to  be  per- 
formed by  him  for  the  cold  boon  of  "  one  cold  smile,"  is  promised  the 
privilege  of  coming  in,  even  for  that,  only  as  "  one  of  the  crowd  ;" 
'>  Like  snnbeemi  on  flowen  her  smiles  shall  fall, 
Iiorely  and  loving,  on  one  and  all." 
And  then,  reader,  just  look  at  him  enjoying  the  boon  when  the  proper 
time  has  come.     Is  not  his  attitude,  and  the  whole  scene,  worthy  of  being 
embodied  by  a  Raphael,  or  a  Hogarth  ? — for  instance : — 
"  And  tboushalt  win  no  higher  prize 
Than  leavt  to  look  tn  her  UuItoui  eyee." 
Or,  if  she  concedes  to  him  any  warmer  favors,  or,  perchance,  promises 
him  all,  it  is  only  to  tantalize  him  after;  as  is  discoursed  in  tjie  fines  that 
next  foUow : — 
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"  Or  if  iha  thBll  giva  th«a  bar  lore  tft-ity, 
To-moiTow'i  Iroit  alull  freeze  it  away. 
And  if  thou  lay  thee  down  to-uight, 
Blest  with  her  jnwnue  of  near  delight. 
To-morrow  ahall  find  her  m  cold  and  bb  far 
Ab  tha  wiati;  ihaen  of  the  farthest  itar." 
Thege  are  the  first  lines  we  h&ve  thus  far  met  with,  containiiig  any  life, 
or  warmth,  or  real  meaBing.     But,  surely,  our  knight  must  be  a  very 
platoDio  hero,  even  for  tlie  days  of  diivalry,  if  he  be  willing  to  incur  the 
imminent  risk  of  breaking  bis  neck  or  being  run  through  the  body,  for  the 
privilege  of  looking  in  a  pair  of  big,  cold  eyes  ;  and  then  can  feel  himBcl/ 
supremely  "  ilett "  when  he  lays  bim  down  at  night  to  rest  from  bis  ar- 
duous efforts,  with  a  mere  "promue  of  near  delight."     But  being  a  very 
modest  bachelor,  we  instinctively  shrink  from  a  dose  examination  into 
the  merits  and  full  purport  of  this  particular  passage,    lliough,  in  one 
word,  WB  suppose  that,  for  consistency's  sake  if  nothing  else,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  the  lady  does  not  keep  her  promise,  inasmuch  as  the  hero  has 
already  been  most  positively  assured  that  he  should  obtain  no  farther 
favors  "  than  leaveto  look  in  her  lustrous  eyes." 

The  last  couplet  above  possesses  poetic  merit,  the  first  instance  of  it  we 
have  yet  met  with.  But  even  here,  the  beauty  b  more  tlian  half  spoiled  by 
two  incongruous  ideas  being  pointed  to  the  same  simile  -.  "  Cold  as  the 
.  wintry  sheen  of  the  farthest  star,"  b  not  an  unpoetio  idea,  or  inel^ant 
expression  ;  but  when  it  is  added,  that  she  will  bo  as  Jbr  of  as  the  iheen 
ofthefarthesl  star,  the  incongruity  strikes  at  once.  The  light  emanating 
from  iii%  farthest  star,  no  less  than  that  from  the  nearest  planst,  is,  as  we 
take  it,  in  contael  with  the  observer's  organs  of  visioK. 
The  next  paragraph  starts  off  as  follows, — 

"  If  thou  wouldst  win  her — mark  me  well — 
Ratenwood'a  beaDtifol  Isabel ; 
If  thoD  wilt  do  all  thii  I  have  spoken. 
Thus,  as  I  rede  thea,  thjr  bta  shall  be  wroken." 
Oh,  ye  gods!  help  our  poor,  shattered,  aching  bones;  and  protect  those 
of  our  author's  muse,  whose  jolting  Pegasus  (no  winged  steed  like  him  of 
olden  time,  but  a  mere  shambling,  four-footed,  terrene  beast,)  is  now 
floundering  along  at  a  fearful  gait,  maltreating  bis  rider  much  worse  than 
did  Sancho  Panza's  aas  when  following  the  long  strides  of  his  master's 
Roainante  ;  and  much  we  fear  he  will  make  a  clean  tumble  of  it  at  the 
very  commencement  of  this  stage.     But  no ;  he  is  on  his  legs  still ;  and 
having  got  bravely  over  the  most  rugged  part  of  the  road  (which  must 
itself  have  been  "  wroken"  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy, at  the  latest),  he  now  shuilles  on  again  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
sure-footcdness.     And  now  wo  will  withdraw  our  eyes  from  him  for  a 
moment,  to  take  a  glance  at  the  spot  we  have  just  passed  over  so  hazard- 
ously. 

And  here,  again,  (we  pass  over  the  rhymes)  the  felicitous,  construction 
of  the  couplets — the  way  they  are  linked  together,  challenges  our  admira- 
tion. The  lines  paraphrased,  without  ohangiug  the  construction,  read 
precisely  thus :  "  If  thou  wouldst  win  her,  provided  thou  do  what  I  have 
enjoined,  thus  shall  thy  fate  be  wrought  out,'  dtc  Admirable,  truly  !  How 
our  luckless  school -boy's  ears  sufler  again  !  But  let  us  turn  to  the  adven- 
turous progress  of  our  galloping  muse  : 
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"  Thoa  tlult  make  her  prand  faanelf  to  see 
In  the  mirror  of  thy  ehivilry ; 
Thoa  ahaK  mska  her  to  love  Ay  ftme  ai  htr  turn" — 

(An  assuranoe,  by  the  way,  of  aoioewhat  unblguous  meaning,  as  regards 
the  extent  of  her  love  for  Am  &me,  after  the  equivocal  character  that  has 
been  given  her.) 

"  To  live  in  tbe  light  of  thy  groat  rmown ; 
Id  tbioe  abtonce  to  binih  wneu  thou  art  but  naioedi 
To  be  doquenl  if  she  hear  tbee  blamed ; 
Yet  then  ahall  ahe  Iotb  thy  deeds,  not  thee, 
For  false  is  her  bosom,  and  fidee  shell  be. 

Thy  fKomJi  sho  shall  aofer,  <&tj  peace  ando, 
Yet  Bttll  ahall  thy  kne  be  loyal  aod  tma; 
All  bat  thiaa  honor  ahalt  losa  for  her  lake. 
Paoae,  then,  dm'  raahly  the  atrife  nndortako." 
Well  misht  the  knight  pauBe  ;  we  only  wonder  he  had  not  been  cau- 
tioned to  £)  BO,  some  stages  bac^.     llie  veriest  lovo-oraoked  bedlamite 
could  Und  nothing  attractive,  or  lov^-inspiring  in  such  a  cold,  unlovable 
she-devil,  as  the  heroine  b  now  made  to  be.  But  no,  our  dream-beridden 
hero  is  not  yet  allowed  time  to  refiect ;  nor  we,  to  take  breath,     lliere  a 
one  stage  more,  and  let  us  get  over  it : 

"  If  thou  wonldflt  win  her— mark  me  well— 
Raran wood's  boaatiful  babel, 
OniDt  her,  tho  aweetest  child  of  earth. 
The  loveliest  creature  of  mortal  birth-- 
Grant,  if  thou  will,  that  she  may  be  woo. 
As  all  thingB  may  beneath  the  sao, 

SI  talent  and  toil — by  sorrow  and  sioning — 
ark  me  well — Is  she  worth  tbe  winning  !" 
This  last  line  is  very  suggestive ;  sn^estive  of  many  things,  some  of 
which  go  essentially  to  the  merit  of  the  poem,  or  "  fragment." 

And  first,  we  B,Sk  the  reader  if  the  elaborate  description  given  of  the 
heroine,  {we  say  nothing  of  the  hero,  for  he  has  been  sleeping  quietly  and 
passively  all  this  while,)  brings  up  before  him  the  imageora  living,  breath- 
ing, warm-blooded  creature  of  human  shape,  capable  of  emotions,  and 
endowed  with  sentiment  and  passion  1  To  he  sure,  her  qualities  and  pointi 
are  duty  enumerated.  She  is  the  "  beautiful  Isabel,"  six  times  repeated, 
as  if  to  impress  the  fact  more  strongly  on  the  reader's  memory,  not  on  his 
imaffinalion  or  in  his  Jiuieif,  She  also  has  "  radiant  lips." — (Shades  of 
Solomon,  Horace,  Shelley  and  Byron,  start  not !)  She  has  "  lustrous 
eyes"  too,  we  are  informed,  (though  we  can't  see  them  before  us  ;)  and 
so  has  the  big  doll-lady  in  the  shop-window  up  Broadway,  We  are  told, 
also,  that  she  can  blusn ;  but  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see  how  that 
is  posaible.  A  fiendish  diailage,  as  the  description  repreienls  her  to  he, 
endowed  with  none  of  those  palpable  fascinating  qualities  which,  like 
those  possessed  by  the  immortal  enchantress  of  'ftsso,  can  allure  to  their 
.  possessor's  voluptuous  embraces  the  self-conscious  victims  of  her  spells, 
our  author's  heroine  appears  before  tho  reader  not  even  in  the  lines  and 
lineaments  of  a  wrought,  much  less  a  "  breathing"  «AiAi«.  She  ia  tbs 
rough  block  of  marble  prepared  for  the  artist's  hands,  and  "  grotesquely" 
labelltd  in  the  appropriate  places,  thus :  "  JSyts,  amm  and  Itutrout," — 
"  Radiant  Kp$  !"  "  Rcay-Upptd fingers"  and  prominently  on  her  forehead 
tliat-ia-to-be, "  Btan^ful  Itabtl ;   and  you  have  her  phytiqve  complete. 
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As  to  bet  moral* — bout,  ihe  haa  none,  u  we  ue  told  plainlj.  8he  is 
cold,  trsKtieTDua,  misohietloTing,  malidoua  ;  all  wliicfa  might  be  let  paaa, 
but  that  abe  is  almost  vbolly  emotionleaa  and  entirely  and  emphatically 
devoid  of  eentimeot  and  paaaion ;  and  hence,  devoid  of  tbese  and  of 
life-like  palpable  outward  obarma,  she  is,  of  course,  CD  every  priociple  of 
buman  nature,  and  (to  speak  in  a  liteiary  view  of  the  subject)  according 
to  all  just  and  lecc^ized  canons  of  criticism,  wholly  incapable  of  inspf- 
ing  any  lively  emotion,  or  any  sentimMit  or  passion  in  a  bum  man.  Nor 
is  the  aaro  plaoed  in  a  matenaUy  difTerent  attitude  towards  her.  Id  this 
respect,  from  that  of  the  reader.  For  though,  as  is  subsequently  implied, 
the  former  bad  before  beard  of  the  beauti&l  Isabel,  that  was  the  extent  of 
hia  knowledge ;  and  he  was  evidently  wholly  ignorant  of  ber  duracter 
and  moral  qualities,  else  this  long  account  of  tbem  that  is  drummed  in  hia 
ears,  and  for  hia  especial  ben^t,  means  absolutely  nothing. 

Let  US  see  what  impression  it  makes  <»i  him.  ^now  starts  up  from  hia 
"magio  sleep,"  and  no  wonder.  We  are  only  surprised  that  be  has  not  done 
so  loDg  since,  with  such  rugged  rhymes,  describing  such  perilous  advoi- 
tures,  and  prescaibing  such  appalling  conditions,  dinging  so  long  tinje  in  his 
ears.  Had  be  not  waked  soon,  the  tnunp  of  doom  had  surely  never 
aroused  him.  He  starts  up  ;  and  now,  also,  Pegasus,  much  to  the  rider's 
relief,  no  doubt,  and  certainly  very  much  to  ours — Itoite  off  at  a  toler- 
ably easy  haod-gaUop : 

"  He  started  from  bis  nia^c  sleep. 
Beneath  a  cedsm  thicket  deep 

In  a  glade  of  Lebanon. 
And  was  it  fancy — was  it,  sooth, 
A  form  of  sir,  oc  thing  of  truth  I" 

Namely,  a  vision  that,  "clad  in  a  robe  of  hazy  light,"  appears  floating 
"  athwart  the  setting  suu,"  between  our  hero  and  the  "old  sacred  hill.'' 
GraduaUy  it  wanes,  till  the  sunbeams  pierce  it  tiurough,  thou^  it  remains 
still  visible;  and 

"  He  bounded  forward — it  was  gone  ; 
And  in  that  hannled  glade  alone. 
With  bristlinK  hair,  but  dauntless  breast. 
The  chosen  champion  of  the  West 
Stood  like  •  carvM  atone." 

But  still  was  ringing  in  bis  ears  (and  we  are  not  surprised  at  that,  the 
notes  of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  eternally  ground,  would  do  tne  same)  that  per- 
petually recurring  couplet.  But  to  conceive  it  a  biu^en  floating  on  the 
air  "  softer  than  sweetest  buman  ainging,"  supposes  an  ardor  of  imagina- 
tion truly  wonderful.  We  had  all  along  thought  quite  differently  of  it, 
as  we  plunged  with  desperate  resolution  over  ue  ground.  But  who  shall 
fethom  the  profundity  of  some  authors'  self-oomplacency  1 

ra  those  tones  were  rinpng, 
leteat  hnraan  nnging; 
Still  he  could  hear  the  burden  float 


raph's  liquid  note : 
"  If  tbon  wonld'st  win  her— mark  ma  wel^ 
Ravenwood's  beantifnl  Isabel  !"— 
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If  our  hero  had  not  gotten  gloriously  drunk  when  at  "  the  cedara,"  and 
T^ed  up  vith  a  full  dose  or  the  horrors,  seeing  things  not  visible,  and 
hearing  sounds  palpable  to  no  sober  sense,  surely  his  imagination — not 
to  aay  his  vita — must  hare  been  aa  much  distempered  as  were  ever  those 
of  the  Knight  of  La  Manilla.  "  Tell  me,"  said  that  hero  to  his  aquire,  on 
a  certain  occasion  in  their  adventures,  as  his  historian  relates,  "  seeat  thou 
not  the  knight  who  is  coming  towards  us  on  a  dapplt^gray  charger,  and 
who  wears  on  his  head  a  golden  helmet  V  "  What  I  see,"  replied  Sanoho, 
"  IB  nothing  more  than  a  man  on  a  gray  ass  like  mine,  and  who  has  some- 
thing on  1^  head  that  shines."  "  But  that  is  the  helmet  of  Mambrino," 
rejoined  Don  Quixote.  *  *  Tlie  fiwt  about  the  helmet  and  the  knight  was 
simply  this ;  In  those  parts  there  were  two  villages,  one  so  small  that  it 
had  neither  an  apothecary  nor  barber  -,  and  the  barber  of  the  other  served 
its  people  in  the  double  capatuty  of  blood-letting  and  shaving ;  wherefore 
he  earned  a  brass  basin  with  turn,  and  as  it  happened  to  ram,  and  being 
destitute  of  a  hat,  he  had  placed  it  on  Ms  head  instead.  And  these  were 
irtuit  Don  Quixote  mistook  for  a  knight  and  a  golden  helmet.  *  *  A 
when  he  saw  the  poor  horseman  arrived  near  him,  without  saying  a  word, 
and  putting  Rosinante  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  he  dashed  at  him  with  lanoe 
in  rest,  wiUi  the  tiill  intention  of  running  him  through  and  tiirough."  *  *  • 

Our  doughty  and  amorous  hero  (to  return  to  him)  now  forms  a  despe- 
rate resolve,  and  ratifies  it  by  terrible,  but  not  very  impious  oaths : 

"  And  I  WILL  win  bar — by  the  grave 
We  fi^ht  from  infidels  to  wve ! 
Not  might  of  mon,  nor  demon'*  power 
Shalt  tnm  me  <  li  she  not  the  flower. 


Than  is  the  world  beside  V 

That  smacks  of  John  Bull,  ever  the  same,  as  well  in  the  eleventh  as  in 
tJlie  nineteenth  century. 

Fired  at  which  thought,  the  muse  groweth  rampantly  excited,  and 
eauseth  Pegasus  to  plunge  at  a  most  fearful  rate,  aa  Rilloweth : 

"  And  whoso  adth  aha  hath  a  peer 
Beneath  bright  heaven,  I  tell  him  here, 
I  tell  him,  Amelot  da  Vere — " 

Hold  I  Hold  t  Much  we  fear  Pegasus  is  going  to  plunge  headlong  down 
tiie  declivity  of  Pamasaus  I  But  no :  he  regiuneth  his  footing,  and  rusheth 
onward  : 

"  Let  him  be  man  of  human  mould. 

Or  fiendish  knight,  gnch  bb  of  old. 

With  mortal  champions  vied. 
Let  him  do  on  his  arma  of  proof. 
Or  hold  bia  coward  head  aloof — 
I  tell  him,  he  hath  lied  !" 

We  congratulate  the  author  on  his  having  landed  the  party  safe  and 
sound,  no  necks  or  bones  broken.  And  now,  on  recovering  a  little  our 
somewhat  disturbed  senses,  there  seems  to  be  something — a  word  here 
and  a  rhyme  there — va^ely  floating  about  in  the  regions  of  our  memory. 
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amociated  with  school  days  and  juvenile  oratory,  with  which  these  linea 
chime  in  as  a  grotesque  tfavostie.  Ah!  here  is  the  tail  end  of  it,  wMch 
we  seize  as  it  is  escaping  away : 


■*  And  if  thou  said'at,  T  am  not  peer, 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 
Lord  An^ns,  tbon  ban  lied !" 


The  history  of  our  hero's  acts  proceedeth : 

"  He  pansed— 

(Out  of  breath,  no  doubt ;  we  are,  at  least) 

**  He  paused,  as  thongh  he  thought  to  aoo 
The  fileam  of  ftendi-h  panoply.  • 

With  blazoned  shreld  and  waving  plnme 
Emerging  from  the  cedam  gloom." 

Evidently  terrified  at  the  phantom  which  a  fevered  and  distempered 
imsgination  has  conjured  up ;  and  mnch  we  fear  our  hero's  courage,  lilc* 
that  of  Bob  Acres,  is  going  to  "  ooze  out  at  his  fingers'  ends."  But  no : 
he  escapes  this  last  test.  His  mortal  defiance  seems  to  have  diamayed, 
even  more  than  it  did  himself;  the  "demons  of  the  wood"— "black  apiritp 
■nd  white,  blue  spiritsand  gray ;"  for 


Here,  agBin,  we  are  sorely  luepuzzled.  "  Solomon's  immortal  hill  :*• — 
Where  is  Siat?  Our  geographical  knowlege  is,  we  know,  growing  somo- 
what  rusty.  But,  for  our  life,  we  can  recollect  no  hill,  much  leas  an 
immortal  one,  called  Solomon's,  on  the  map  of  Palestine,  unless,  by  s 
figure  of  speech,  the  one  in  Jerusalem  on  which  that  sapient  monarch  built 
the  Temple,  might  be  so  called.  But,  then,  our  hero  is  in  a  "glade  of 
Zebanon ;"  which  mountain,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  some  distanoa 
from  Jerusalem.  We  have  it  at  last,  by  the  help  of  a  friend.  Turning 
in  our  perplexity,  to  an  old  lady  friend  who  sits  near  us  as  wa  write^ 
knitting,  in  good  old- times-fashion,  wo  begged  her  assistance.  So  taking 
off,  wiping,  and  then  re-adjusting  her  spectacles,  she  read  the  two  rassagea 
as  we  pointed  her  to  them  ;  and,  aHer  a  moment's  cogitation,  "  I)oesn't 
Solomon's  hill,"  said  she,  "mean  mount  Lebanon  itseifl  Because  you 
know,"  she  added  in  an  argumentative  tone,  "  the  Good  Booft  tells  ns 
Solomon  got  the  cedar  trees  to  build  his  Temple  with  from  Mount  Le- 
banon."   ITiis,  of  course,  set  the  matter  all  straight 

"All  was  silenoe,"  as  we  have  seen,  and — 

"  The  annshioe  slept  upon  the  sod. 
The  very  cedars  acemed  to  nod. 
So  tranqail  was  the  glen." 

Very  good,  i^ain ;  but  then  our  sore-beset  hero  now  gets  another  start 
Bat  we  did  him,  we  fear,  some  injustice  above.  His  courage  "  oozeih  not 
oat  at  his  fingers' endsi,"  after  the  manner  of  that  of  Master  KobertAcrea*; 
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Sat  the  next  line  exhibits  him,  on  turning  with  a  8tart^ — (at  what  dow  Bot 
distiDoUf  appear) — aa  making  ready  to  show  light : 

■*  He  toroed — fas  Btartsd — aed  his  hand 
Fell  lo  ihe  guard  of  his  good  braud  ; 

Was  it  a  trumpet's  tone. 
That  started  all  the  forest;  round, 
And  wakened  with  defying  sound 

The  moantein  echoes  leue  T" 

Indeed,  we  are  iitterl<r  unable  to  answer  the  queiy,  not  baring  heard  (m 
finoj)  tlte  sound  ;  and  besides,  having  some  doubt  about  its  ooourreooe, 
as  the  author  lumself  has,  for  he  goes  directly  on  to  say — 

"  'TwBs  silence  all ;   or  if  that  peal 
Wat  Booth  which  raade  his  senaes  reel. 
So  SDOa  it  passed  awaj, 
f         That  Amelot  DDcertaie  stood, 

Whether  the  demons  of  the  wood. 
Or  the  mere  coorsings  of  bis  blood 
Distempered,  and  h»  dreamj  bram. 
Had  mocked  him  once,  and  yel  agai*  t 

(ia  other  words,  on  two  distinct  and  several  occasions) 

"  With  eheata  most  like  reality." 

(We  incline  very  strongly  to  the  supposition  of  the  "  cheats,"  inntdwl 
of  the  bona  fide  "demons''} — 

"And  tohisdfioeday 
He  knew  not :  for  such  uiings  feU  ovt. 
Id  ailer  time,  as  made  him  doubt 

Almost  hia  own  identity." 

In  very  sootli,  the  cause  of  onr  hero's  start,  i»  a  aorc  purale.  Had  tho 
scene  been  laid  in  the  mountains  of  California,  instead  of  Palestine,  we 
should  euggest  that  a  gruly  bear  or  a  gang  of  eat/ota  had  been  attraoted 
to  the  locality  of  the  sleeping  knight,  and  wore  prowling  about  among  the 
diaparral.  Yea,  it  was  doubtless  something  of  the  kind  ;  for  we  recollect, 
(our  recollection  always  comes  to  oui  aid,  at  a  pinch,)  (mother  celebrated 
poet  aaya,  that — 

"  Panihen,  after  set  of  kuD, 
Rush  from  the  roots  oi  Lehanoru" 

llie  ideotical  Mount  Lebanon,  and  precisely  the  same  honr  of  die  day ! 
80  this  is  now  all  much  clearer  than  "  mud." 

And  here  we  would  remark,  that  if  the  quality  of  suggest!  veness  is  any 
merit  in  a  literary  production,  as  by  all  critics  it  is  conceded  to  be,  then 
this  part  of  the  poem  possesses  merit  of  the  highest  order  ;  for  one  passage 
of  three  lines  suggests — not  a  single  train  of  ideas,  but — nothing  less  than 
an  tntire  Ejgnc! 


— *  For  such  things  fell  ont 


Id  after  times,  aa  made  him  doubt 
Almost  bis  own  identity." 

What  pndifio  themes  for  die  E^c  Muse  here  loom  Tigaely  op,  fa  ibSm 
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dim  haze  of  eoggested  scenes  and  inotdenta  of  dirilling  import !  ExpTe»- 
sive  silence  hymns  their  terrilio  grandeur ! 

Luckily  for  this  doughty  chmnpioii  of  the  Cross,  doubtless  equally  so 
lor  the  <^ronicler  of  his  knightly  deeds  tbat-were-to-be-perfoinied,  end 
assuredly  so  for  the  reader — the  spell  here  ends,  as  all  spells  sooner  or 
later  must.  Convulsed  Nature  resumes  her  wonted  regular  course — the 
elements,  for  a  time  disturbed  by  so  potent  a  cause,  and  for  so  adequate 
a  purpose,  are  hushed  into  repose ;  and  the  night,  for  aught  that  we  are 
told  or  left  to  conjecture,  is  as  tranquil  and  serene  as  night  ever  -was. 
Our  hero  now  bethinks  him  of  his  companions  of  the  Christian  host,  and, 
most  likely,  though  we  are  not  so  informed, — of  his  supper,  too. 

The  passage  next  following  that  last  quoted,  completes  the  poem,  or, 
-rather  we  should  say,  emit  it ;  for,  as  will  be  seen,  its  closing  lines  are 
equally  suggestive  as  the  passage  we  have  before  noticed,  as  being  suita- 
ble whereon  to  binge  an  Epic. 

■>  But  DOW  he  turned  him  to  the  host 
Encimped  on  Syrin's  sultry  coait; 
And  as  he  pused  the  ntonntain  down 
Amid  tise  shsdowi  fattinf;  brown, 
And  beaTV  dews,  he  only  BSid, 
WtAraolute  gesture  of  hit  head. 
And  band  apao  his  wsr-iword's  hih:. 
The  Cross  :  Hy  all  the  blood  we've  ipitt ! 
Let  them  bring  all  the  powers  of  hell 
To  aid— I  WILL  win  Isabel !" 

Observe  him,  reader,  striding  down  the  mountain  side,  shaking  his  head 
determinedly,  and  grasping  his  sword-hilt  convulsively !  "Hie  description 
is  deficient  in  one  point  only,  to  make  him  the  very  counterpart  of  one  of 
old  Homer's  Olympic  gods — the  earth  does  not  shake  under  him  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  motion  of  his  head.  But  &iling  in  this,  does  he  not  remind 
you  of  one  of  the  Blind  Bard's  Heroes,  at  the  very  least,  striding  forth  in 
classic  majesty, — a  world  of  pent-up  wrath  heavuig  his  mighty  bosom, — 
to  annihilate  a  Trojan  host  ?  Is  there,  however,  any  similar  object,  any 
sudt  inspiriog  motive,  to  fire  the  daring  resolve  and  intensify  the  passion- 
ate ardor  of  our  hero,  as  "  a  second  Helen  to  fire  another  Troy  1"  Not  at 
all ;  but  a  lifeless,  soulless  statue,  or,  rather,  &  dream  of  one,  so  vivid  f  not 
to  the  reader's,  surely,  and  we  doubt  if  to  even  the  htro'a  perception)  as 
to  produce  the  ascribed  effect  of  the  apparition,  on  his  waking  and  rubbing 
hb  eyes,  of  a  very  ill-deHued,  dim,  and  impalpable  something,  labeled, 
after  the  manner  of  the  heroine,  across  ito  sunbeam-pierced  breast,  (for 
brow,  or  fece,  or  head,  it  has  none,)  "  Beautiful  Kwion."  And  for  this 
the  hero  belashes  himself  into  this  terrible  tempest  of  passion — this /urw 
keroieut,  defying  iJl  earth,  and  the  infernal  powers  to  boot.  Though 
modeled  on  a  cast  half  Homeric — half  Middle'Age-chivalrio — he  still 
appears  before  us  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  tolerable  copy  of  the 
crazed  knight  of  La  Mancha.  But,  then,  the  poem  has  the  merit  of  being 
very  suggestive,  as  we  have  seen,  at  its  close ;  and  so,  too,  in  r^ard  to 
its  commencement,  where  we  are  told  it  is  a  "  Fragment " — (our  sentence 
does  not  halt  here,  reader ;  we  mean  as  we  say,  for  we  consider  the  title  in 
this  case  no  less  poetical — a  part  of  the  poem — than  most  that  follows  it,) 
this  significant  word  suggesting  in  itself  nothing  less  than  an  entire  Epio— 
one,  too,  very  likely,  ^  in  readiness  to  regale  the  literary  public  withal ; 
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and  of  which — extracted  from  the  body  of  the  First,  or  the  Twenty -fourth 
Book,  (it  might  be  either,  indifferently,)  ihia  fragment  is  a  specimen — how 
fair  a  one  the  reader  can  jud^ie,  aa  weJl  as  wc,  lor  we  have  treated  him  to 
the  whole  of  it,  barring  some  dozen  lines  whith  claimed  no  notice,  as  they 
contain  no  glaring  defects,  nor  gross  absurdities. 

The  merits  of  the  fragment  itself  may  be  summed  up  with  fairness  and 
critical  precision  in  a  very  few  words :  Barring  a  half  dozen  couplets  at 
the  outside,  it  contains,  neither  in  its  conception  nor  e:iccution,  one  parti- 
cle  of  genuine  poetry  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  an  ill-constructed  mass  <tf 
labored  turgidity  and  bungling  grandiloquence,  spiced  with  piquant  inoon- 
gniities,  and  done  into  rhyme. 

And  where,  wc  are  constrained  to  ask,  is  the  "  respon^ble  editor"  of 
the  Ueview,  that  such  a  specimen  of  poetry  is  permitted  to  find  its  wa^ 
into  its  hitherto  somewhat  &stidious  pages  1  Is  he  rusticating  during 
these  hot  July  days?  If  so,  we  don't  blame  him  for  thai,  but  only  for 
having  left  his  bantling,  as  he  certainly  has  done,  in  charge  of  the  printer's 
devil.  For  at  the  close  of  the  Number,  (which  contains^  by  the  way, 
several  prose  articles  of  nearly  equal  merit  with  this  "fragment,")  we  find 
an  "  editorial  note,"  whieh,  among  other  things,  says — evidencing  a  re- 
niarka1>le  degree  of  critical  acumen,  as  well  as  skill  in  literary  composi- 
tion in  the  writer — "  Our  friends  will  bo,  wo  think,  amply  compensated 
[for  the  absence  of  articles  on  political  subjects"]  by  the  rich  historical  and 
literart/  matter  which  we  present  in  the  present  number,"  This  smacks 
very  much  of  a  ffreen  hand — of  a  mixing  up  of  very  dissimilar  vocations. 
Tlie  old  adage  is  a  good  one  :  Ne  lulor  ultra  erepidam,  and  we  commend 
J',  to  the  consideration  of  the  editor-substitute. 

Editoecil  Nnri. — Our  contributor,  who  evidently  posiewcd  »  keen  sense  of  tha 
ridieuIauB,  in  mldition  to  a  verjr  lespectable  unount  of  akilt  as  s  literary  critic,  it  not, 
we  aospect,  an  old  atrategiit,  otherwise  tie  would  more  pteciasly  graduate  the  weiglil 
of  hia  battery  to  the  strenetli  BTid  imporlanis  of  the  enetn;  to  be  Tanquiahed. 
WbercBB,  he  liae  arrayed  and  brought  to  bear  a  whole  park  of  artillery — Paiihnn  guna 
and  nll^o  annihilate— a  mosquito.  And  yet  we  are  not  eure  that  this  critique  doe* 
not  do  injustice  to  hia  juJiment  and  eipenencB  bgth.  As  he  intimates,  this  "frag- 
ment" may  lery  likely  bb  the  precursor  of  an  epic  "  OTatanche"  from  the  same  sourc* 
and  of  similar  merit.  And  with  this  dire  anticipation,  it  waa,  not  uniikely,  our  cri- 
tic's ultenar  purpose  to  give  a  aonvmcing  proof  of  hia  abundant  means  of  annihila- 
ting tho  main  body,  ihould  it  venture  to  appear,  by  thus  opening  a  round  discharge 
of  his  heavy  artillery  to  sweep  away  a  email  and  insignificant  avant-guard.  And  ^t 
thia  timely  precaotionaiy  step,  the  literary  poblic  certainly  owe  him  their  thanks. 

As  for  our  worthy  cenlcmporary,  writhing  in  the  agony  of  a  Ihruat  under  the  fifUi 
rit^  dealt  by  our  contributor,  ne  can  hardly  help  pitying  him,  though  he  cerlunly  de- 
servea  tlio  blow.  Our  contributor  ia  right  in  hia  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  absence 
(withdrawal)  of  the  (laic)  "rcsponeiblo  oditor"  of  that  monthly;  his  aagacity  thus 
preTenting  him  from  doing  a  gross  injustice  to  that  getitleman's  lileran  (asto  and 
ability.  While,  in  regard  to  the  present  literary  supertiaion  of  that  Beiiew,  he  hits 
even  more  pointedly  in  his  cloaing  sentence,  than,  a*  we  suspect,  he  wu  himielf 
aware.  Wa'idviaa  our  q>nl«nperary  to  take  bis  admanitioa  to  lieut,  and  make  a 
tawty  and  appropriate  spplicsliMi  of  it. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Monet  coationes  very  plenty  at  all  the  cities  of  the  sea-board,  anil  is  ralher 
in  excess  of  supply,  ahhongh  it  is  at  this  season  generally  when  it  is  most  in 
demand.  It  becomei  plenty  as  the  fall  season  rommences,  bringing  down  the 
new  crops  in  the  hands  of  dealers  for.the  payment  of  city  deUts.  The  great 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  business  in  the  last  few  years,  has,  of  neces- 
Mty,  prodnced  a  larger  amount  of  paper  which  figura^i  largely  in  bank  retnrns, 
ftnd  by  enhancing  the  profits  of  the  institalions,  induces  the  creation  of  a  greater 
miinber,  and  they  multiply  more  rapidly  now  than  at  any  former  period  in  tho 
history  of  the  country. 

The  returns  of  the  New-YorL  Banks  show  extraordinary  results,  and  are  as 
follows,  comparatively : 

BANKS  or  REW-TORK  ciTr. 
No.        Lnni.  SpKie.  CircDialion,  D«p«iU.      Bml.  doe  btt. 

t'eb'17, 1345.. ?6..t-'«.U3S,S43... $5.387,446. ..tS,S96,139... (31,745,865. .-15,538,641 
«„        t..  .41,031,247.... 5.350.424.... 5,783.49a....at,4 13, i4B..,,5.8e4,0a9 

.43.531.441.,,,  4,533,775....  5,460,399.,..  32,933,554... 

.48,515.471 9,586.305 5,539,572...   "" 

,49,923,2S5....fl,U33,346....  5,990,  inn... 

.5^,377,37 1. ...7, 169,018....  6.073.343... 

.56.430.647...,  6,361,501 6,752.688... 

.59,878.038..  .10,753.632 5.919,363... 

.62,466.800....  9,061,763, ,.,6,57 1.153.,. 

. 65,454.319. ..t  1. 01 1,104 6,955,829... 

.68,810.963., ,.7.923.480. ...7,317.953.,, 

.70,714,25»,.,. 7,934,651. .,.7,079,586.-, 


27,327,184, 

..3,536.794 

aB!482!a2B! 

..8.591,310 

38,868,483. 

32,007,937. 

35,801,130. 

.  11,46  t,fi«9 

37,203,203. 

.12.034,073 

40.562,762, 

.13.489.402 

33.171,656. 

.  13,477,646 

40,736,649. 

-.     

crease  «30,O00.00O,  or 

Marah 

SopL,  1B49,.26 
Dec.,  1B4B,.S6 
March,  1B50,.S6. 
Jane,  1850. .27. 
Sept, 

Dec.,  1RS0..29, 
March,  1851. .31 
Jaoe,    IBS  1..  37. 

Since  December,  1846,  the  loans  have  gone  c 
$1,000,000  per  month,  and  the  deposits  have  doubled.  The  exports  of  specie 
between  the  March  «nd  June  returns  amounted  to  214,500,000,  and  the  banks 
show,  notwithstanding,  hu  increase  of  812,000,000  on  hand.  The  number 
of  banks  has  rapidly  increased,  but  so  also  has  tho  amount  nf  basinesa,  and  all 
the  old  banks  continue  to  show  large  dividends.  From  tho  low  point  to  which 
loans  sank  in  1545,  the  upward  progress  has  been  unlntcrrnpted  antil  the  present 
time ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  b'nlances  due  banks,  and  of  the  depoaits  until 
the  March  quarter,  when,  fur  the  first  time  in  a.  long  period,  they  declined 
Dnder  the  demand  for  money  growing  out  of  the  spring  imports.  The  progress 
of  the  spring  buuness,  with  the  large  receipts  of  produce  and  the  active  foreign 
market,  have  restored  the  abundance  of  money,  and  again  swollen  the  bank 
deposits. 

The  foreign  markets  for  United  States  ptoduce  will,  for  the  present  year, 
show  a  very  largely  initreased  amount  of  exports,  Ihe  sale  of  surplus  pro- 
doctiona  on  the  part  nf  England  and  the  United  States,  since  the  change  of  the 
policy  of  the  former  in  1843,  and  ol  the  latter  in  1S46,  has  very  much  increased 
as  far  as  value  goes,  as  seen  in  the  following  table  from  ofGcial  sourcei, 
redaciog  ponnda  to  dollars : 
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EZFORTI    or  GREAT  BMTAin  AND  TBK  DKITKD  ITATES. 

Unlud  Suto.  Greu  firiuio.  TmaL 

nU »99.715.t79 fiST  .438^11 $397, 14 1,090 

Itt46 ia3,l'll,893 9T7.179,fOO 37B.3l4.e93 

1847 150,637,404 SB2,360,DtW 442.997.4fi4 

1848 133,904,131 205,674.800 33S.»8.931 

1849 133,666,935 305,360,000 437,027,755 

1850 136,943.911 341,904,000 478,847,911 

The  BQTplaa  esports  of  both  conotries  have  increased  50  per  cent,  moce  the 
abandonment  of  the  protective  principle  by  England.  She  then  began  to  bn; 
United  States  hrm  produce,  and  of  course  to  pay  for  it  with  the  prodncts  of  her 
own  industry.  The  farrners  of  the  western  United  States  were  admitted  to 
compete  with  those  of  England's  aristocracy  in  supplying  the  English  people. 
Tba  products  of  English  indnstry,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  paym«it(^ 
food  bought  in  England,  wertt  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and  a  niiitnkl 
increase  of  exports  involved  necessarily  a  mutual  increase  of  imports,  and  th« 
enormous  development  of  international  trade  manifest  in  the  table  resnlted. 

The  progresnve  natnre  of  United  States  exports  to  Qreat  Britain  is  seen  in 
the  fbllowmg  table : 

exFOKTS  raoM  tbe  diiited  states  to  easAT  bkitaui. 

tt3S.  1840.  1841.  1841.  IBM. 

Oil,  Kpenn,  galla SOp 370330 322030 9656S4 663970 

Wbalatione — 29320 187102 451466 306884 

Rival  Slorea 193610 19IS4S 144916 317418 306900 

Aihes,         tons 198 —    354 693 295 

Beef,  bbU — — 6886 72850 60520 

Tallow,         lb« — —     3651614 5508237 3254613 

Butter,  lb* — 183500 1059775 540557 1642494 

Cbeeaa,         lbs — —    2313643 16007403 11603552 

Purk,  bbU — —     3340 111385 44631 

HHnu,  lbs 11861 1061 656328 33150465 27377769 

Lani  lbs — —     4569404 31288263 3IB99591 

Fluor,  bWi 161 167503 10436 95SB13 36B717 

Tab«co,M.  Iba 83418 89)706 337031 911526 114D8W 

Wheat,         bM 6033 —    1072680 316926 

Cora,  bu. 519 —    5077320 5947948 

In  tbe  present  year  ell  these  figures  will  be  very  mncb  higher.  Thns 
the  article  of  flour  already  reaches  1,300,000  barrels,  against  less  than 
400,000  barrels  last  year.  It  will  probably  be  the  case  hereafter,  that  food  c^ 
WcEtero  production  will  far  exceed  in  value  the  exports  of  tobacco  and  cotton, 
which  have  hitherto  composed  two-thirds  of  the  national  export.  It  is  not  the 
mere  value  of  the  article  sent  abroad  which  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  but  it 
is  the  guaranty  of  opening  markets  for  goods  in  the  regions  of  the  interior  com- 
manded by  rail-roads,  whence  these  supplies  are  derived.  It  is  of  little  avail 
that  immigrants  pour  into  the  country  and  break  up  the  new  lands,  if  the  pro- 
duce of  that  land  is  not  available  to  the  farmer  in  the  purchase  of  goods.  That 
it  becomes  so,  is  evident  from  the  large  supplies,  which  are  the  money  with 
which  goods  are  paid  for.  The  swelling  traffic  here  indicated,  involves  an 
increase  of  paper  to  represent  it,  and  hence  it  is,  that,  although  the  banka 
confine  themselves  to  short  business  paper,  they  find  a  constantly  increanng 
amonnt.  The  dieconnts  are  now  double  what  they  were  in  1B4&— thatistosay, 
the  payments  into  the  banks  are  double — but  the  means  of  paying  are  still  in 
greater  proportion,  and  money  is  more  abandant  now  than  then. 

The  country  is  fall  of  natural  wealth,  and  is  possessed  of  great  facilities  for 
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reackiBf  market  at  a  moment  whes  the  Bnropean  marketa  are  opening  for  their 
raeeptioB.  The  receat  accoanta  of  a  rapid  riee  id  breadstuffs  in  France,  haa 
imparCed  msch  activity  to  ahipmaata  here,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  vait 
qnanticieB  coming  down  the  eanalt,  the  Miatdssippi  River,  and  every  avenne  of 
trade,  will  add  probably  fifty  millions  to  the  paymenta  from  the  country  to  the 
MB-board,  aad  prodaco  an  abundance  of  money,  and  a  demand  for  goods  never 
before  witnessed.  The  flonr,  pork,  com,  cotton,  and  gold,  with  which  we  can 
mpply  the  world,  are  gnarantees  against  any  very  decided  manifestations  of 
rsin  for  the  present.  The  anpply  of  the  precions  metals  haa  tar  leaa  to  do  vitk 
the  abundance  of  money  than  ia  geqerally  nppoaed.  It  is  only  one  prodnct  of 
tndnstiy,  when  every  prodnct  haa  as  much  pnicbanng  power  as  gold.  The 
receipt  of  100  harrelaof  flonr  in  New-Vork  pays  adebt  ((>Tf400  as  effectually 
uS&eancesof  gold;  and  when,  throngfaoat  the  whole  extent  of  the  country, 
railearsandcanal  boats  are  seen  loaded  with  freight,  preasing  forward  to  supply 
an  increaaing  demand  at  home  and  abroad,  no  aerioBH  fears  of  an  immediate 
rttvulaion  need  be  indulged. 
The  coinage  at  Philadelphia  for  the  past  sis  months  has  been  as  followB : 


SOLD  COlItABE  AT  TSE  t 
Doabla  Half        auuter  TdoI  ToUl    Grind  wul 

BtgW    Bifl«-        Ea«W       BaglH.     Dalian.    Philiddphit.    N.  O.      6  montbt. 

Jan....B11602a..NMie None. ..353900..  351046..  2630966..    690000..   331096< 

Feb..  4560980..  —  ...    — 333315..   1BB7D2..   503S997..   750000..   5833997 

H'h..  5683940..  —  ...213315... .95260..  263220..  6385735. .2000000..  82B573S 
Ap'l.. 2354880.. SI  1790..  —  ...322270..  387118..  3176058..  590000..  3766058 

U'n  "       


1 0061060. .  399310 . .  8  U495  ..  1T5SU45 . .  1792656 .  .24020266 . .  6320000 .  .30340SH 
These  very  large  snpplies  of  coin,  of  which  an  increaang  amount  is  derived 
from  New-Orleans,  throngh  the  incapacity  of  the  Philadelphia  mint  to  coin  all 
that  is  offered,  are  the  source  whence  the  money  reservoirs  of  Europe  are  filling 
«p;  and  should,  aa  now  likely,  peace  and  the  present  ConstitutioD of  France  he 
preserved,  the  eflectof  those  large  sappliea  advanced,  will  be  to  raise  prices 
dtere  fbr  American  produce,  and  by  eo  drang  efiectually  benefit  the  whole 
industrial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  amount  sent  forward  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  July,  is  very  little  man 
than  Uexican  indemnity  and  dividends  paid  by  the  government — that  ia  to  say, 
the  movement  is  from  the  government  vaults,  and  no  longer  from  the  benk 
vanlta.  The  payments  of  the  government  are  from  the  money  collected  at 
the  ports  of  entry,  and  not  from  the  reserves  it  has  at  the  mint.  Thus,ont 
of  111,147,346  in  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  of  June,  there  was  in  the  mint 
to  the  credit  of  the  government  S6,<80,000,  while  the  amount  in  New-Yoik 
had  been  drawn  down  to  $635,13B.  That  amount  of  nearly  seven  n^illions 
has  been  idle  in  the  mint  for  more  than  six  months.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  bnllioit, 
and  eannot  be  paid  out,  by  reason  of  the  incapacity  of  the  raiotto  coin  it.  The 
loss  of  interest  haa  been  (300,000  to  the  government.  The  imports  are  now 
tmall I  and  the  government  must  haVeitahnllionedued  tomeetitoeipensea;  and 
to  enable  it  to  do  ao,  the  public  must  wait  for  the  coinage  of  the  tresh  arrivals. 

The  exchanges  are  from  every  pcnnt  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  New-Yoi^ 
hrisging  large  q»ecie  balances  from  all  pcnnts  into  the  city  to  replenish  the 
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ftrmgD  drain ;  bnt  the  foreign  eicbanges  an  also  now  falling,  vnivt  tho  cnbueed 
•iports  and  diminished  importa,  and  good  sterling  t»lU  are  now  sold  at  ID  a  10^ 
ThoB  are  indicationi  of  an  easy  money  aaarket. 
The  eiporu  of  specia  baa  been  as  followa : 

■SPORTi  or  SOLD  FIOH  TBS  PORT  OF  NEW-TOKK,  APKIL  5TB  TO  JDLT  19VH. 
BDTope.  EngJanil       West  Tndui,  &c.  TotiL 

Oaitad  SuiMgoId 3,130.416 IO,D47,101 61S.34I f3,7S9,858 

"  ''      daat t.llB6 7.000 —      8.08ft 

"  "      iilvar 1,637,300 697,000 38,008 2^3.300 

Moxican  coin 333,537 350.000 57,450 739.987 

Foreign  rilvsT 739,888 133,237 76,150 941.^8 

"        gold Sa9,4G0 68,541 30  608 3^6.609 

Donbloona —     —    729,756 729,756 

Total 6,054,583 11.199,979 1,547,305 IS,901,75& 

Of  this  amount,  t4.4&l,760  went  forward  from  Jnly  let  to  SOth.  Connder- 
able  auHranta  arrived  in  London  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  qnantily  in  the 
Bank  of  England  ia  again  on  the  increase,  while  ttiat  in  the  French  Bank  cou- 
dnoea  to  do  so. 

SPECIE  IK  BAKK  VAULTS  in  1 
New-York. 

Decambar  95, 1643 $7,930,330..,. 

December  35, 1649 10.565,370.... 

December  25, 1850 13.617,000..., 

April  a.  1351 11,503.000 

Jaael6,    "    U.385.000.... 

July  SO,    "   10,810,451.... 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Califnm 
banks  of  these  three  cities  has  been  equal  to  the  product  of  those  mines.  Hence 
from  that  source  the  channels  of  cirenlation  has  received  no  additions  as  yet- 
It  will  be  observed  in  the  table  of  bank  retnrna,  that  the  specie  held  by  the 
banks,  June  30th,  exceeded  $12,000  the  amount  they  held  March  30th — 
yet  daring  the  intervening  three  months,  $15,000,000  (tf  specie  had  been 
enported.  The  amonnt  of  specie  hae  now  little  influence  npon  the  abnndance 
of  money,  because  the  prodnce,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  business,  is  abundant, 
and  readily  commands  sales. 

■The  amount  of  capital  expended  in  the  last  four  years  in  the  means  of  bring- 
ing produce  to  market,  has  been  immense.  Thus  the  nnmber  of  miles  of  imI- 
mad  opened  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost,  are  as  follows : 

Lengtli  in  Hilea.  CoU. 

In  1846 S.SS.'i 130,115,937 

Id  1851 10.092 306.607,954 


$73.143.717.. ..$46,588,339.. 

..$  127, 6113.28  S 

81.934.000....  83,848,000.. 

73.334,218....   93,003,470.. 

,    178.944.6S6 

67,ai«,315.... 107,32 1,322.. 

.    186,a44..537 

67 ,760,000., ..-108.126.230.. 

.    1C7.271.330 

68,720, 162....  111,035,390.. 

.   190,565,903 

ia  mines,  the  accumulation 

of  gold  in  the 

Increan 4J57 $186,492,017 

This  is  a  pretty  round  sum  to  be  spent  in  four  years  d  '•  tariff  rain"  without 
being  felt,  in  addition  to  SSO,000.000  of  war  expenBes,[$ 20, 000,000  in  shipping, 
and  other  expenditures  in  commerce  and  trade,  besides  the  large  sams  indicated 
fi>r  town  and  country  taxes.  When  we  remember  that  al)  this  property  ia 
directly  profitable  in  dividends,  and  indirectly  opens  lands  to  market  invaluable, 
we  may  depend  that  we  are  a  good  ways  from  ruin  yet,  and  that  the  ill  snccesa 
of  the  extra  session  of  1841  was  not  entirely  fatal  to  the  national  existence. 

The  amount  of  bn»ness  which  these  worlis,  as  well  as  the  canals,  tranaaot. 
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increases  even  faster  than  the  workstheniMlTea.,  We  mftyfiret  take  tbe  New- 
York  canals,  showing  ihe  tona  of  agricaltui'Bl  prodaclioDa  that  arriTed  at  tido- 
water  on  Ihe  UndBon,  via  the  canals,  in  three  periods  of  foor  years : 

TirifflSIS.  TuifFISM, 

Ton.  Tana.  ToM. 

1936 173,000     ..     1843 346.140     „     1847 897.717 

1837 151.488     ,.      1844 378.714     ..      1848 68.V898 

1833 183,142     .,     1845 ,,    447,837     ..     1B49 769.600 

1839 ia3,7iiS     ..     1846 623,454     ..     1850 9Se,048 

Total,  4  yean.. 690,395 1,800,835 3,279361 

The  large  receipts  of  1B46  and  1847  were  the  consequence  of  the  short  crop* 
•broiid ;  bat  the  receipta  of  the  last  year  of  low  prices  were  more  iha" 
donblethoseof  1845.  Forthe  piesen t  year  (184fi) the  receipts  will  beimmense- 
ly  larger  than  Uat  year.  Thus  the  receipt)  from  the  opening  of  naTigatim  to  the 
doseofJnne,  ha?e  been  as  follows  ; 

IBSO.  1851.  iDcnos. 

Flaanbamk .'  '633.490 1,151,906 5)S,4St 

Grain,  bnibela 2,593.575 4,774.610 S.176.035 

Butter.lbs 73B017 950,880 2I4.86S 

Lanl,lb« 5.771.446 9,276.910 3,505.464 

Bseoa.lb* 7.157,647 9,074.973 1,917,328 

Grain  and  Soar  have  nearly  doubled  in  qnantity  this  year,  and  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  alone  have  been  ;— 

Floor,  b«mli.  '  WlwA 

IBSO 321,334 430.329 

I8il 1,054,731 978,687 


Incresae 733.407 54B.35S 

The  rail-roadi  of  New-England,  b^ng  in  the  mannfiietnring  districts,  are 
those  which  are  supposed  tobemostobnoxions  to  thisdisaatrooaiuflaenceoflow 
duties.  We  will,  therefore,  take  a  table  of  their  length,  and  the  namber  of  pas- 
sengers and  tons  of  freight  they  have  transported  : 

NAMACHDSKTTS  RAII<-aOADS. 
Lengtfa,  FuKngen,  Freight.  Nat  iBeome  per 

mile*.  Bumber.  lchu.  milo  of  ravL 

1846 545 3.990,318 1,339.944 81 

184T 691 5,.MflS78 1,769,332 79 

1848 846 7,293,777 1,968,331 85 

1849 992 8.742.579 2.167.757 100 

18S0 t,053 8,856,656 2,-JI9,050 99 

1830.  1891.  InentM. 

UarloTi  Bail-road,  6  moDtfas,  to  Jaly 223.201 283,866 60,664 

Little  MiamiRailro«l,6inoD(lu,  lo  July 180,078 320,439 40.361 

Erie  ttBilroiid,  for  June 130,324 224,722 104.398 

Michigan  Soulheru,  6  monlha,  10  JuDS 3S,7D7 1I2.7T4 87,066 

New-York  and  Nen-Haven,  to  June 37,015 45,427 8.413 

Bocheiter  and  Sjrscuae,  to  Jane 84,032 98,368 14.366 

NorwichaudWorcealer,  6  month*,  (0  Jane. ..116.843 123.284 6.441 

North  Branch  Caoal,  6  moalh*,  to  June 32,400 40,368 7,967 

PeDDiTlvaniBCRiist>,to  July  1 891,973 ■  967,433 75,480 

New-York  ChcbI.,  Io  Jnly  14 1,059,413 1,297,834 238.420 

Michigan  ConlrBl.jBiu-lo  Jane 691.973 947,347 25S.37S 

Balliii]oreaiidO)]io.emaDtha,loJane 805,030 807,728 2,607 

Cbicagi)  andGaleDB,  6  montbi,  to  June 9.953 18,866 8.913 

Albany  and  Schenectady,  6  months. 1,101,631 ISaOlO 18,389 

Total (4,380,574... .-.15,308,366 |918,793 
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This  ia  an  average  iocrewe  of  thirty  per  cent.,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
canatry  ahowing  the  universal  acUvity.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  profit '» 
not  90  much  locomotion  aa  freight.  The  Erie  Rail-road,  for  instance,  draws  as 
mnch  from  freight  alone  in  Jane  this  year,  as  from  both  freight  and  passengers 
last  year.  Every  new  rail-road  built  adds  to  the  resonrcesof  iheold  ones.  The 
Northern  line  of  New- York  Kail-roads  have  been  heretofore  required  to  pay  to 
the  stale  tolls  upon  the  freight  they  carry,  the  sanae  as  if  that  &eight  had  been 
carried  apon  the  canals.  That  hu  now  been  abolished  hy  an  act  of  the  bat 
Legislature,  and  it  will  go  into  efiect  in  the  fall. 

The  increased  exportofbreadstnSs  and  provi^oQS,  while  it  has  had  snch  an 
inflnence  apon  rail-road  tolls,  has  imparted  a  cheering  aspect  to  the  fall  trade. 
We  have  heretofore  occasionaUy  allsdad  to  such  facu  aa  pointed  to  the  enhanced 
export  demand  tot  breadatsfiTs  in  the  present  spring  and  summer.  The  general 
fact  of  a  large  Eeglish  demand,  at  all  seaeona  and  under  all  circamstancea,  has 
become  established.  It  is  also  the  case  that  the  supplies  in  the  United  States 
are  excessive,  and  the  aorplna  annually  increasing.  That  England  ahould  buy 
of  the  United  States  aa  the-  beat  source  of  supply,  is,  therefore,  but  natural  and 
isevitable,  as  a  geoerBl  rale.  To  that  rule  the  exceptions  will  be  the  years  of 
nnnsaal  abundance  and  low  prices  in  Western  Europe.  Snch  a  year  has  been 
the  past  antnmn  and  winter.  The  comipg  year  will  be  one  of  advanced  prices 
in  Europe  and  England,  while  the  abnndance  of  cropa  and  facility  of  tranaporta- 
don  makes  the  rate  at  which  the  auppliea  can  be  afforded  here  leas.  The  receipt 
of  flour  per  canal  have  tins  year  much  exceeded  those  of  the  last  year,  and  the 
prices  in  New- York  fbli  to  a  lower  point,  which  has  stimulated  the  export,  and 
both  prices  andfreightshaveadvanced  in  the  last  week  under  that  demand.  The 
axporta  of  flour,  com  and  wheat  from  the  poit  of  New- York,  monthly,  aa  com- 
pared with  laat  yeai,  aie  as  fbUowa : 

. Flam,  burels. «  .^Wbeu,  buabelt.-.,         . Corn,  bosheli. , 

IBSO.  IBSl.  IBM.  1B51.  IBSO.  ISM. 

JaoDary 66,308 45.39S 38.802 23,801 97,662 41,938 

Fabroarj 31,007 21,Mf H,5«8 —    52a,*93 11,535 

Uareh 27,181 ST,649 2.010 40.693 563.141 205.065 

April 27,126 63,148 1,280 45331 420,157 301,240 

May 26,958 75,602 —    58,398 349.378 461I.37B 

Jane 37,983 72.746 11,640 60,525 287,693 317,613 

J'ly,2  W6ekB.86,094 104.696 100 82,981 91,BI6 104,365 

Total..  ..233,656 409,121 63,400.... 309,439. ...2,332,440. ...1,451,362 

The  prices  and  freights  on  flonr  and  grain  have  varied  as  follows : 

WettemFlauT.  Fnigbti.  WbcaL  Coni.  Fietgbta. 

JnDe34..t3  63  a  $3  81 Is.  3d |0  95  a  fl  00... .63  a  66  cents.... 4}d. 

June  30.. 14  00  a  |4  35 2a.  Od |1  04  a  (l  05.-..  63   a  64  cenU.-..6id. 

tioth  in  Francs  and  England,  the  rates  are  advancing,  soetaining  this  improving 
trade.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  althongh  breadstuSs  touched  in  general  a  lower 
money  price  in  the  Atlaalicdtjes  than  parhapseverbefore,it  does noCneceasarily 
follow  i^t  the  fanner's  profits  are  less,  becauae  the  lower  price  arises  from  im- 
proted  finiHtias  of  transportation,  and  there  is  this  year  no  insane  effort  to  raise 
the  price  by  hoidingoo  paper  credits.  The  price  falling  under  thsgreat  enp^dy 
seeks  its  natural  level,  which  is  that  at  which  it  awakens  the  demand,  and  that 
Aemand,  aa  aeon  in  the  table,  came»the  prices  np  healthily.  The  rise  in  freighta 
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and  pricQ  ia  eqnal  to  M  eeots  per  barrel.  IHie  bills  to  mppKed  come  in  aid  oF 
tbe  excbanges,  and  the  sarplns  leavrog  tbe  conntry  enables  the  farmer  to  get  bet- 
ter ratei  for  the  qnautitiea  disposed  of  in  the  home  markeis.  Hence  it  ia,  ibat 
tuder  this  movement  of  prodace  the  proapects  of  bnuness  brighten  for  tbe  tkU 
trade.  Some  dealers  are  already  in  tbe  city,  and  high  hopes  are  entertained  (rf 
a  better  bnsinesa  than  that  of  the  B[Hiiig  was. 


TEE  GAIPHIN  GOTEESMEMT.  ■  ■  • 

Sine*  tbo  adveot  of  the  present  adminiattation  to  power,  the  public  mind 
has  been  ispeatedly  startled  by  tbe  annouacement  uf  tninieiise  sums  ot  money 
having  been  abstracted  from  the  pnbtic  treasury  by  members  of  the  government, 
thronfih  the  medium  of  claims,  good  or  bad.  CiiumBhave  been  preferred,  ad- 
mitted and  paid,  which  bave  no  foiindation  -whatever ;  and  others,  like  the  Gal- 
phin  claim,  after  strnggling  against  repealed  rejection  through  three-fourths  of 
a  century,  were  paid,  not  in  justice  to  tne  claimant  or  his  heirs,  but  lo  enrich  his 
attorney,  wbo  was  a  member  of  the  government; — literally  paying  himself  out 
of  the  funds  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  This  appears  not  to  have  been  an 
isolated  case,  but  to  be  part  of  a  system.  It  was  well  understood  at  Washington, 


that  all  claims  on  tbe  government  were  required  to  go  thro 
nel,  which  ia  anything  but  a  cheap  one.  The  claimant  hai 
ting  nothing,  or  small  per  centage  of  a  jnst  claim.     Thus  there  it 


n  honestly  to  obtain  what  is  jnstly  due  him  from  tbe  government. 

This  system  ii  well  illasCrated  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Gardiner  claim, 
which  were  briefly  thus :  Dr.  George  A.  Gardiner  owned  a  silver  mine  in  San 
Luis,  Mexico,  and  operated  from  1844  to  1846,  when,  on  thaapproach  of  the 
United  States  army,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  under  an  order  of  the  Mexican 
government  expelling  Americans;  and  as  be  was  thus  obliged  to  abandon  his 
property,  he  claimed  damages,  and  was  awarded  $42^760  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  Claims.  Of  this  amount,  however,  Gardiner  got  but  $80,000,  the  remain- 
bg  9360,000  being  seized  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Corwin,  Mr. 
Corcoran  tbe'govemment  broker.  Major  Lalley,  Mr.  Curtis,  formerly  collector 
of  New- York,  and  Mhera,  for  their  services  in  passing  the  claim.  Dr.  Gardiner 
teft  for  Europe,  and  Mr.  Porte,  formerly  a  claimant  through  M.  Ponaain,  the 
French  embassador,  for  tobacco  damages,  now  comes  forward  and  says  that 
Dr.  Gardiner  asserted  to  bim  that  the  whole  claim  was  a  forgery,  and  got  through 
by  hard  swearing,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  expose  it,  because  he  was 
"squeezed  ao  hard"  by  the  secretary  and  his  accomplices.  This  rumor  w«a 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  government  by  Mr.  Curtis,  who  solicited  an  invea- 
tigation,  the  result  of  which  has  been,  that  the  erend  jury  have  found  true  billa 
for  neriury  against  Dr.  Gardiner,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  and  against  his  brother 
Carlos  Gardiner.  The  latter  was  arrested,  and  was,  on  July  18,  admitted  to  bail. 
The  investigation  before  the  grand-jury  was,  of  course,  in  secret ;  and  tbe  force 
of  tbe  evidence  on  which  it  acted  has  therefore  not  transpired.  We  have  beard 
many  complaints  against  the  late  Mexican  board,  and  of  the  wrongfalneaa  of 
many  of  the  awards  made  byit;  but,  as  we  have  no  authority  to  send  for  "  per- 
sons and  papers,"  we  must  wait  for  further  developments  before  we  can  venture 
to  give  currency  to  the  statements  which  have  reached  us.  Congress  will 
dontitless  sift  the  action  of  tbe  board ;  and  if  a  tithe  of  what  we  have  heard  be 
satisfactorily  proved,  the  Galpbin  case  will  be  forgotten. 

Aa  &r  as  dke  adnunistration  of  public  justice  goes,  it  is  of  very  little  differ- 
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eoce  whether  the  claim  was  frandolent  or  nob  If  the  min'g  cUim  was  jnitt 
certainly  be  was  entitled  to  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  amoant.  The  board 
of  claims  have  pablished  a  sort  of  defence,  in  which  the;  assert  that  tbc  iirnof* 
adduced  were  full  and  complete,  and  that  no  persons,  on  the  face  of  those  proofs, 
would  have  refnaed  to  pass  the  claims;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  acconnt,  wa 
have  the  fnct  that  this  claimant,  with  aticb  clear  proofs  of  his  rights,  could  only 
obtain  230,000  out  of  SlQ3,750  awarded;  S3G0.0O0  went  to  persona  who  bad  aa 
other  ckim  upon  the  money  thnn  that  their  consent  was  necessary  to  its  ab- 
straction from  the  treasury.  The  clearer  the  board  show  the  claims  of  Dr. 
Gardiner  to  have  been  proved,  the  more  do  they  condemn  the  government  offi- 
cers who  so  fleeced  him.  If  Gardiner  and  his  accomplices  were  guilty  of  fraud, 
the^  are  punishable  for  that ;  bat  if  they  came  before  the  aathoritiea  with  > 
claim  apparently  honesl,  and  of  the  jnsttiess  of  which  those  persons  could  havs 
had  no  anspicions,  aa  otherwise,  we  are  boand  to  believe,  they  would  not  have 
cotintenanced  it  at  all.  Un  whatbnfis  could  these  officers  of  the  government  rest 
a  claim  for  four-fiflbs  of  nn  amount  justly  doe  Gardiner  for  losses  anstaitied  in 
Mexico  1  Whether  Gardiner's  claim  was  just  or  unjust,  there  is  equally  little 
honesty  in  the  manner  in  which  the  awarded  amount  was  divided,  and  public 
justice  requires  that  the  whole  process  should  be  investigated. 

It  follows,  that  tho  whole  system  of  claims  t]pon  the  government  is  rotten; 
that  an  entire  reformation  is  requisite,  eiving  the  individual  the  right  to  sne  tlia 
g()vernTnent,  and  bring  hie  claims  regularly  he&re  the  court,  aa  is  now  the  CMS 
with  maoy  of  the  states  under  the  tiew  conatitutions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ITALIAN  OPERA— CASTLE  OABDEK. 

NoTELTica  baVB  fallawed  one  another  in  quick  succession  at  this  haute,  and  the  pait 
month  has  beennniunglly  attractive.  In  addition  to  auch  old  ravoritei  as  Lucia.  La  Favo- 
rita,  and  Luorezia,  we  have  been  treated  to  repetitinni  of  Marino  Faiiam,  Aurta  Bolen*, 
and  tba  productjoa  of  Roberto  Davereui.  Truffi-Benedaiti  wa*  tnoit  naaxpectsdly 
spirited  a*  Queea  Elir.abeth,  k>  much  so,  indeed,  aa  to  create  genrral  aitoitiihoient,  and 
win  (or  heriatf  more  golden  opinioDS  than  she  hu  ever  before  received.  Baltinra 
"  ze  evinced  an  aniioty  to  etcore  him 
and  indeed  of  alt  others,  we  may  taj 

iaCaatle  Qardeu  an  audieuce  so  capable  of  appreciaiiag  it;  every  fine  point  waa  at  one* 
hailed  with  applause,  Signoriua  Castini  appeared  for  the  Gnt  lima  tbia  season  as  Ladj 
Sardh  Ndttiogbam ;  the  ia  ■  plaaung,  without  being  a  superior  artiilt ;  her 
voice  is  by  no  meana  powerful,  but,  as  br  as  it  goes,  it  ia  very  iweet. 
Jud^g  from  the  audiences  nightly  gathered  in  Castle  GfirdeD,  we  muit  differ 
from  an  often  eipressed  opinion,  that  "  we  are  not  a  muaic-bving  people." 
Wo  no  longer  find  aadionces  gathered  together  Gn"  "faabion'a  sake."  but 
out  of  a  deep  and  tmalove  for  miioc.  LaSoimatnbola  waaprodacedon  the  S4ih  with 
great  snoeeM,  forming  the  principal  faalnre  of  the  summer  campaign — giving  full  play  to 
the  fine  tenor,  Balvi,  whose  anciaat  laurels  ware  freabened  under  die  gonial  lufluetMS 
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of  the  Lindtarar.  Tbapartorm  Compte  Hndolpho  wii  not  eiicllj  mitcd  1o  Marini, 
bat  the  Amiua  cif  Bo«a  wai  reBll;  s  oen  creslina — ditpbjing  all  her  caitomary  care  and 
stMutiiin  ;  uf  ihe  parta  of  Zeriina  in  Don  Giuvaani,  Anna  Buleua  and  Amiiia,  jp  which 
■ha  bas  appeared  dnring  the  mmilh,  tfaa  laat  leemi  tbs  mod  eijirewlj  adapted 
to  her  powers.  And  tbs  eiithuiiaHnorthe  public  ■eenia  at  sacfa  perforauDce  more  com- 
pletely 1(1  reipond  ta  ibe  ikill  and  efforts  af  ihete  emineDl  ariiaii,  wbo  hnve,  tbrnogh 
die  well-directed  anterpriiie  of  the  KiDpre*uio,defluUivel7  located  the  ItalLoo  Open 
in  New-York. 

BROADWAY  THGATBB. 
Thia  eitablubtneot  baa  been  doted  for  a  few  weekt,  after  a  brilliant,  and,  ws  hope, 
profiuble  leatoa.  Daring  tha  tut  moiilh  Miai  CborlolteCuihmao  piajed  a  abort,  bnt 
Tory  aaccessful  eupgemeat ;  abe  waa  (iillawed  I17  ■  fouug  American  iragrdiuii—  Mr. 
Wilmarth  Waller.  Hia  Borneo  g»vo  na  conuderable  aatitfucluui,  bat  hia  aciiug  waala 
ibat  finuk  wbioh  can  be  aeqaired  oolj  bj  iatsnae  ■lud;  and  long  experience.  The 
MHou  elowd  wilb  a  trial  engagemaQt  betwepn  two  rival  "  ilan."  Megan.  Nea&e  and 
Bnchiman.  boib  yoDDg  men,  who  are  Cut  gaining  ia  tbe  public  eatimation; — we  wiU 
potatTcDipl  toiDilitate  a  compariaoD  between  tbeir  recpective  merila;  tbe  field  ia  opan 
(o  Ihem,  and  both  may  yei  achieve  high  pouiiona  in  the  hialriouic  art.  Miat  Audsnon 
haaanpported  iha  principal  chamcleta  with  great  credit  to  herielf  and  ihemaiiageineut; 
die  ia  poaaetaed  of  much  talent,  and  a  pleaaing  appearauce,  and  fur  one  ao  yuuug.  hat 
Mtainod  an  eminence  iu  herpniTeaaion  which  ianaually  the  reaultof  mai;]r  yean  uf  labor. 
Her  Ladjr  Macbeth  and  Juliet  were  unusDally  apiriled  perfurmiiDcet:  ahe  entered  deeply 
bto  (ba  spirit  of  iboie  paria,  and  gave  ni  tnie  deliueationa  of  what  tbe  great  dramaliat 
deaigned.  With  the  new  aeaaon,  Mr.  Barry,  ao  lougatags  manager  of  the  Park  Theatre^ 
oommeucea  hia  dutiea  at  thia  bouie. 

NIBLO'3  GARDEN. 
NiBr,o'*,afterBlI,iatbebToril«reaort  of  a  New-York  andieoce.  Nolwilhatanding  the 
beatof  ihe  wealbar,  tbe  abaenleeiam  of  Ihe  aeano,  Ibe  attraclioiu  of  Caade  Gardia, 
wilh  ite  cool  breeze*  and  matchleaa  melody,  the  ''  Garden''  never  faila  10  preaent  a  bril- 
rianloau-isblage;  whetberdis  BiTeliwilh  the  graceful  Celeatiae  Frank,  or  Burton  nilb 
Ilia  inimitable  corpa  of  Fomediana,  oSiirtbe  attractions  for  (he  evening,  there  ia  ihe  tame 
gratified  crowd.  Mr.  Niblo,  wilh  great  akill  and  lact,  alwaya  offen  that  which  imnaca 
the  mind,  wiihont  ahocking  the  tails  or  fatiguing  the  lenae*.  Ou  leaving  the  bouae,  Ibe 
moral  iinU  nothing  to  reprebend,  ibe  gay  natliiog  tu  regret  The  hamoriat  it  amply 
gralifieit,  und  the  miaanihrops  feela  bi*  aaiterity  ameliorated,  while  none  are  to  btignad 
■a  to  bearawoy  diaagreeable  impreaaiona, 

BOWEEY  THBATRBv 
This  theatre  baa  been,  ander  Ihe  management  of  Hambirn,  the  veteran  aiid  pnpntar 
manager  of  SO  yean' tin ndiug.  entirely  renovated,  bolli  externally  and  internnll]'.  IVilb 
lit  new  hjhI  elegant  ilecoraliona  it  preaeola  s  beuatiful  appearance,  and  may  fuvoiably 
^mpare  with  any  other  ealabtiahmeut  in  the  city.  Nor  doca  it  want  for  other  allrac, 
tiooa :  Azael,  ihs  rrodigal,  a  new  veraion  of  the  apectncle  ao  ancceaaful  at  lbs  Brmdway 
Thealrc,  hnt  been  produced  in  a  alyle  of  mott  anrpaaaing  elegance,  with  new  scenery, 
drestea,  &c.  Miit  Anderlon,  whom  we  have  before  notieed,  and  Mr.  Eddy,  support 
the  principal  charactura,  Mr.  Hanblln  hat  been  long  before  the  public  ni  a  msnigar, 
and  when  >vb  tav  that  the  Bowery  Tbeolre  ia  still  noder  hia  dtrectioD,  wb  give  it  the 
bigbett  coDiuendalion  which  it  it  in  our  power  Iv  bcttow. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEV  BOOKS. 

Thivcli  IK  THt  OinTdi  8tites,  rta.    Daring  1849  and  1350.    By  the  Lttdy  Em- 

meline  Stuart  Wortlejr.    Nen-Tork  :  Harper  &  Brolhera. 

Id  tba  preface  to  thii  wnrk,  we  hare  the  old  iter;  repeated ;  we  are  told  that  npoa 
teaTiDg  England  Lady  EmmeUne  was  "  fall;  determined  agaioM  wrtiiog  a  book  of 
travals,"  bat  that  nnce  bar  retam,  frianda  to  wbcae  batter  jodgnent  ahe  feidf  boond  to 
defer,  hBTeprawdheraoetrangly  to  print  her  laoera,  that  Ae  baa  conaented  ao  to  do, 
"  after  adding  lomewbat  lo  gite  them  Ibe  nioal  narrMite  form,  and  dividing  them  into 
ebsptera."  Oailing  aiide  the  8pDk>gy  and  looking  at  the  book,  no  find  that  ihe  hat 
given  Di  a  very  piqtiaMi  and  racy  deeoriptioB  of  men,  manoen  and  wenery  in  America : 
Ae  neither  cxmdeinna  nor  praisea  withnat  good  rsaaon,  and  ihe  <a  altnnat  nniTiain^ 
correct  in  the  few  remarka  she  cbooaea  to  inleriard  with  her  narratire.  orcoonaahe 
waa  Uotdzti  dnring  her  itay  among  at,  and,  ei  a  matter  of  ooorte^,  ahe  feola  hetaelf 
bound  to  return  tbe  oompbrnaot  by  noticing  ell  wbo  minialered  to  ber  pleamre ;  ihm 
we  have  fletteiing  noticea  of  dioae  in  whoae  boaioa  ibe  waa  received,  and  wilh  whom 
■be  met  npoa  lenna  of  bmiliarity.  She  apeaka  very  highly  of  the  oomteay  and  intetli- 
geaee  of  the  American  people,  and  itill  more  highly  of  the  apirit  of  enterpriaa  which 
they  manifeat.  Her  deeoriptiona  of  Niagara,  tbe  Mammoth  Cave,  and  the  Miaaiuippd, 
ahow  that  ahe  expected  to  derive  great  pIcMore  from  tfaeae  objeela  in  American  acen- 
ery,  and  wu  not  diaappointed  in  ber  eipeelsliotu.  Her  toar  extended  not  aloae 
ihrongb  the  United  Btatei.  bnt  into  Mexico,  South  Amniea,  and  Cuba;  and  ibenamtiv* 
of  her  tnveli,  written  in  a  vety  pleanng  atyla,  makea  the  book  an  agreeable  companioa 
for  leianre  honra. 


GiKETsa:  The  Hirtoiy  of  a  Portrait.    By  an  Americni  Lady,  raident  in  tbe  Ci?  ef 

Wuhington.     T.  B.  Peteruin,  PhiUd. 

This  new  novel,  by  MiM  Genevieve  0.  Fairfield,  danghtea'  of  tbe  late  SnmDer  Linoclti 
Fairfield,  bai  been  generelly  oorameiided ',  indeed,  tome  have  called  it  the  "  very  firti 
novel  of  tbe  age."  We  read  it,  and  derived  a  great  deal  of  pleomre,  not  alone  fmm 
the  incidecti,  which  are  of  naunial  intereat,  bat  eqnaUy  from  tbe  ityle  in  which  it  ii 
written,  (bowing  a  nstunlly  vigoniaa  and  highly  oultivaMd  intellect,  Wa  tnut  that  it 
will  be  generally  read,  and  have  bo  donht  but  that,  wilh  a  few  jndicioiu  alten^M,  it 
wonld  become  exceedingly  popalar. 


LoNTKiN  I,»BOB  ABD  Loudch  Pook.      By  Henry  Ma; hew.    New-York  t  Marpor  and 

Brolhera. 

The  third  part  of  lhi«  iatereating  work  has  joat  been  isaned  by  the  Harpen.  The 
book  ii  one  which  mast  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  hx  in  oar  own  city  we 
may  trace  moob  of  the  miKry  k)  atrikinglj  depicted  in  these  volomea  a>  belonging  to 
London. 


GoimcT  MiLTVRN ;  or,  tbe  Life  of  an  Aathor.    By  Thonui  Miller.     With  94  Ulna- 
tratiooa  by  Phiz.    Harper  &.  Broifaera. 

Thia  ia  aa  admirable  (tory,  vary  much  in  theThaoker^  i^Ie,  and  ia  TaryalWiiliTO. 
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CAmtiioJiittfntm  Km  Obifm  tun  or  Hiiico.  Willi  Hotioetof  dnrwoent  WnAof 
M^or  Riplej.  By  Brevel-Mijor  Iwao  J.  Slereiu,  U.  8.  A.  D.  Apiilston  &  Co. 
The  intoorion  of  this  work  )■  lo  repljr  to  vh«t  aro  called  nnjnit  eritieiimi  of  Hqor 
Bipley  od  leTeral  of  "the  msD  of  Mexico."  Major  Bipldj'*  work  ii,  bowever,  too 
troll  tppreciatEd  b;  isDituy  men  lo  bare  hh  eatimate  of  the  rnlatire  merits  displayed 
in  Mexicn,  sbakeD  b;  a  work  wbich  deali  ■>  mttcb  in  generalitie*  aod  ifaeonM,  and  m 
Ultln  in  ■r^menl  and  fact,  as  tbia  of  Hqor  Sterena.  Tbli  geolleiiiaii  aayi.  hii  object  ia 
to  "  TiiidM:BlB  the  truth  of  hiuor; ;"  bat  the  time  for  that  is  not  yet.  The  mere  bet 
thai  the  military  ooadoct  of  Ganeial  Taylor  require*  defence  and  we  presume  do  ooe  if  ill 
Bndertoktito  make  apoliEiesI  refatatfamlbr  bim,  is  an  iDdioalian  that  posterity  wiUb« 
gnrenied  by  tbe/aelt,  and  will  not  be  swaysd  in  their  jadgneiits  of  hb  character  as  a 
soldier  by  Ihe  Guioifnl  theories,  speoial  pleedingi,  and  palpable  aAerthoughti,  which 
occur  in  the  defence.  Whan  an  officer  riolates  military  rules  against  ibe  advice  of  his 
goremnMnt  aodsaperior  ufficer,  and  makes  a  preoipitBle  retreat  at  the  eipense  of 
hi*  baggage  and  proTisiona,  sod  bi*  force  baral;  escape*  defeat  on  a  field  when  be  is 
DOtbimaelf  present  daring  Ibe  wbole  of  the  battle,  and  where  bis  want  of  ssgaci^, 
when  present,  was  the  cause  of  disaatrons  loss  of  life  among  hii  own  troops,  it  ia  op- 
hill  work  to  give,  in  the  final  retreat  of  the  eoemy,  a*  evidence  of  ^meditaled  skill  ini 
the  part  of  that  officer.  The  truth  of  hiatory  can  scarcely  be  vindicated  by  psriiaan 
officers  writing  at  the  moment  when  tbe  cbiefa  whose  merit*  they  aing  are  in  ihe  field 
a*  candidate!  for  the  highest  political  offices  in  the  gift  if  the  people. 


MsKonu  or  Welliib  WosnawoaTB,  7oe^LatIreate.      By  Obrislophar  Wordawortli, 
D.  D.,  Canon  of  Wetttniaster.     fldiled  by  Henry  Seed.    Tioknw,  Beed  &  Fields. 
Tbe  second  volame  of  this  attractive  memoir,  edited  by  Professor  Beed,  has  made 

its  appearance,  and  will  be  esgeriy  weloomed  by  the  ptiblio,  who  were  so  well  enier- 

teined  by  the  oontentt  of  the  Gnt  number.    It  is  beaatifolly  boond  io  the  style  of 

Messrs.  Tioknor,  Beed  &  Field's  pablicatioDS. 


pLiHODTn  MD  TBI  PiLOKi>8  1  OF  Incident*  of  Adventure  in  the  Hiitory  of  the  First 
Eleiller*.  By  Joseph  Bonvard.  Gould  A  Linooln,  Boston.  Sold  by  Svaos  &,  Brit- 
Ian,  697  Brosdmay. 

This  eiceedinglj  interesting  little  work,  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Banrard,  on  that  fmilfol 
•object,  Early  Adventnre  in  New  EnRlaiid,  i*  iUostrated  by  Dine  engravings,  and  neatly 
printed.  It  it  sold  in  New- York  by  Hessra.  Bvsns  £.  Bnltan,  a  new  hoiue,  at  No.  S97 
Bmadway.  Hr.  Evans  has  btten  favorab^  known  to  the  public  through  his  cc 
with  Oearge  P.  Fotnam. 


This  magniScent  edition  ba*  been  inoreased  beyond  the  compass  of  the  originsl  plan, 
by  tbe  addition  of  the  Misoellsneoiis  Works  of  the  great  poet.  To  facilitate  the  oom- 
idetion  of  Shakspeve's  work*,  tbe  publiihers  thought  it  advisable  U  tmaa  tbe  Poems 
in  tliree  large  parti — etch  one  oontaining  aboat  three  times  as  miwlt  aa  the  •* enge  of 
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tfao  preceding  namben.  Tfaa  fint  namber  ooDtoined  Noa.  39,  40,  41,  whb  a  beuiitila] 
portrait  of  DeidemanB,  famiing  [)ui  firtt  of  thia  (erie*. 

Thi?  |ire«eal  oamtieT  coDtaiaa  a  beaatiful  vignetie  title  page,  from  an  original  ddign 
b;  Biltiagt. 

Tlie  tbtrd,  and  coaclading  port,  will  coatain  a  ipleadid  engraving  of  Mra.  SiddoDt 
M  the  tragio  tniue,  from  the  celobiated  painting  bj  Sir  Joibna  Hejoolda. 

iMVKNToa's  M*Ni7tl.:  Or  Legal  PrincipleB,  endGuidnto  tbe  Patsnt  OHIcs.    Bj  Qso^ 
Tkikour  Cunis,  Connaallar  at  Law.    BoMon  ;  Phillip*,  P '-"- 


Th[(  vpiy  valnable  work  ia  an  abridgment  from  the  author'!  largsr  work  oo  PateM 
Law.  When  invention  i«  rife  and  rigbtaag  precariooa  as  Mtvj  now  are  onder  the  ad- 
niniitrBtion  uf  tbe  patent  office,  ever;  peraoa  ongtit  to  have  aome  inre  and  reliahl* 
inforniadDD  io  relation  to  hta  legal  rtghti  before  he  veotarea  npou  application.  Tba 
work  Kama  to  be  of  immeoBo  importance  ia  ihia  reipecc,  and  willcomaund  general 


SroaRT  or  DntiLaiTH :  A  Btorj  of  the  Freaent  Time.    By  Ihe  Hon.  Caroline  Norton. 

Harper  Si.  Bruiben. 

Tljiiia  a  new  and  valuable  addition  to  Ihe  Meura.  Harper'a  library  of  KlrctnoT^ 
Tbe  Hon.  Mra.  Nnrlon  bai  been  long  and  favorably  kuown  as  a  writer,  both  of  proae 
■nd  poetry  ;  and  from  this  work,  more  than  anv  other,  we  bave  been  impreaaed  with  a 
favorxble  ijeaof  berabilitiea.  Ita  character*  are  iboaemet  in  every-day  life,  itaincideiila 
Nmpte,  yet  aniitically  ooDtrived ;  and  with  iheae  fumiliaritin,  the  aulhoreaa  hai  given 
IM  a  book  Ibr  leiaure  boon  from  which  we  may  glean  inibrmaUoa  at  the  nine  Ums  that 
we  derive  pleaaare. 


The  FARins'a  OuiDt  to  SoiMtiiie  aan  PaacrioiL  AoaicnLTiiai.     Leonard  Scott 

&  Co.  ' 

Thia  great  work,  containing  more  than  1600  pages  and  an  immenaa  nnmber  of  illu^ 
trationi,  hua  been  completed,  and  is  aSorded  at  (S.  No  farmer  ibonld  he  withoal  it 
We  shall  have  occaiiou  in  oar  next  anmber  to  notice  it  more  at  large. 


8uMt  PiaaaoEi  rn  tbi  Lipi  or  Msa.  MAna«niT  MiiTLaRD ;  written  by  hersclF.     D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 

Aatobiflgraphy  aeema  to  Im  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  aome  of  lbs  moat  fascinating 
books  of  late  ycara  have  been  preaenled  to  lbs  public  in  tbii  form.  Th:a  it  the  Uleal 
■ddilioo  (o  that  peculiar  claaa  of  worka.  We  have  already  commended  Ibe  authcr'a 
previoua  volume,  Caleb  Field,  yet  da  doe  hetitalii  to  eipreu  ibe  decided  preference  wa 
hare  Rir  the  work  now  before  oi.  It  ia  very  neatly  printed  and  bound,  and  doeaoredit 
to  the  pabliahera. 
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UNITED  STATES  MAGAZINE, 

AND 

DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 

TDIi.  im.  BBPTHMBIIB,  1051.  KO.CUI. 

CENSUS. 

Tbb  population  returns  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  tho  United  States, 
have  been  so  far  completed  as  to  present  general  result'*,  and  these  are  of 
a  most  estraordlnary  nature.  There  was,  perhaps,  never  a  time  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  cxtraordmary  events  of  the  fifth  decade  of  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  so  much  interest  has  been  manifested  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  to  learn  the  progress  of  the  population  in  both  countries. 
The  British  census  was  tal<en  Maich  31,  1651,  and  already  60,000,000 
printed  returns,  of  40,000  enumerators,  are  condensetlt  and  the  results  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  as  soon  as  are  those  of  the  United  States  marshals, 
whose  work  was  completed  in  June,  1650,  It  is  tte  case,  that  the  United 
States  census  is  very  comprehensive,  embracing  upwards  of  one  hundred 
questions  to  each  individual,  but  from  the  manner  ia  which  it  has  been  per- 
formed, no  confidence  whatever  can  be  placed  in  it,  beyond  the  mere  num- 
ber of  persons.  After  much  inquiry  in  New-York  city,  the  present  writer 
could  not  ascertain  that  any  questions  were  asked  at  all  beyond  the  num- 
bers, sexes,  and  ages  in  ea^  house.  The  births,  deaths,  nativities,  occupa- 
tions, &C.,  were  not  inquired  ailer  at  all,  within  the  range  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. We  trust,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  more  care  has  been  taken ; 
but  in  the  census  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  little  or  no  confidence 
can  be  placed,  as  we  before  stated,  beyond  the  mere  enumeration  of  num- 
bers. The  general  results  of  these  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  in  the 
United  States,  are  sufiiciently  startling.     Tliey  are  as  follows  ; 


1800... 
IBIO... 
1830... 
1830... 
1840... 
1850... 

, UFrrsD  Btites. . 

BUek*.                   Wbites. 

...1.001,M6 4,304.489. 

..1.382,810 5,862,004- 

..1,781,885 7,872,711. 

..  2,328.042 10,537,3?  8 . . 

..2,273,703 14,l83,.'i55. 

-.3,227,312 20.070.186. 

Griit  BnrrtiN. 

....10,472,048... 
...-11.994,303... 
...,14,161.833... 
..,.18,366,811... 
....19.064.761... 
....20.919.531... 

IBKLARD. 

..5,191.240 

..5,937.856 
...6.801,827 

..7.734,065 
...8,175,124 

-.6.515,794 

From  these  general  figures,  it  appears  that  the  blacks  in  the  United 
States  were  23.4  percent,  of  the  whites  in  1800,  and  are  now  16  percent, 
only,  having  declined  7.4  per  cent,  in  50  years.  ITiis  has  arisen  not  from 
any  tardiness  of  increase  on  the  part  of  tnat  race,  which  has  swollen  225 
per  cent,  in  numbero,  while  the  uiah,  who  are  die  bond  race  of  great  Bri- 
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tain,  inoreased  but  60  per  cent  in  40  yeara,  and  hod  ainoe  retrograded, 
showing  &  decline  from  1820;  but  froai  the  rapid  increase  of  the  whites, 
which  has  multiplied  on  our  soil  fourfold,  whil^  the  free  race  of  Great  Bri- 
tain has  only  doubled.  The  bladt  race  on  the  Americvi  coDtinent  ia  the 
only  one,  the  prt^ess  of  which,  as  exhibited  in  the  figures,  approximates  the 
natural  course.  The  figures  for  the  whites  of  the  Union  are  swollen  by  the 
large  ioimigration,  which,  in  a  lesser  degree,  diminishes  those  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  ia  no  doubt  true,  that  the  black  race  tnultiplies 
in  a  state  of  servitude  to  American  citizens  much  faster  than  they  would 
under  any  other  similar  circumatanoes.  The  black  slaves  of  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  and  France,  never  throve,  to  any  great  extent,  because  of  the  barba- 
rity with  which  they  were  treated.  The  well  known  brutality  of  the  English 
(Procter,  and  whi(5i  has  become  proverbial  throughout  the  world  for  the 
treatment  of  dumb  animals,  was  markedly  conspicuous  in  the  usage  of 
■laves.  In  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  eight  bloody  in- 
surrections took  place  in  the  West  Indies,  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
Ehysical  sufferings  of  the  blacks,  under  the  brutal  treatment  they  suflered 
om  their  English  masters ;  and  those  repeated  insurrections  were  the 
main  cause  of  ultimate  abolition,  a  cause  which  does  not,  and  can  never, 
exist  in  the  United  States,  where  the  physical  happiness  of  the  blacks  is  bo 
marked  in  their  swelling  numbers.  Whenever  tne  blacks  are  tell  to  their 
own  resources,  they  decline  in  numbers;  a  fact  which  the  statistics  of  all 
oountriea  where  emancipation  has  taken  place  makes  but  too  evident 

In  the  northern  United  States,  where  the  numbers  of  free  blacks  are 
constantly  receiving  acoeasions  by  the  emancipation  and  escape  of  slaves, 
there  is  a  positive  deoMne  in  numbers  :  thus,  in  the  official  returns  for  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New- York,  the  number  of 
blacks  in  1840,  was  64,018,  and  in  1850,  the  number  had  fallen  to 
82,366,  there  being  a  decline  of  males  in  each  state;  and  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  those  now  at  the  north  had  escaped  from  the  south,  it  follows 
that  the  real  increase  of  slaves  is  greater  than  shown  in  the  figures,  and 
the  multiplication  of  free  blacks  is  less.  Nevertheless,  the  aggregate 
increase  of  the  bond  race  in  America  is  as  three  to  one  of  the  bond  race 
of  Great  Briton.  Tina  relative  difTerenco  of  increase  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  comparative  well  being  of  the  two  races.  But  the  superiority 
of  condition  shown  by  the  blacks  arises  from  the  administrative  care  of 
individual  white  masters,  while  much  of  the  distress  of  the  Irish  arises 
from  the  ruthless  oppression  of  the  British  rulers.  The  blacks  in  Ameri- 
ca-have, in  the  last  ten  years,  increased  S53,60B,  or  12  per  cent.,  while  the 
population  of  Ireland  has  decreased  1,659,330,  or  20  per  cent.  In  the 
previous  de-c&Aa,  Ireland  inoreased  9percent. ;  a  natural  increase  of  8  per  cent, 
in  the  last  decade  would  have  given  a  population  of  8,S61,807  ;  and  as  the 
actual  population  is  but  6,515,794,  there  remains  2,346,013  persons  to  be 
aooounted  fur.  In  the  decade  ending  with  1840,  752,315  persons  emigrated 
from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  of  these  nine  tenths  were  Irish.  In  the  decade 
ending  with  1850,  1,634,892  persons  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  that  number  1,100,000  were  from  Ireland ;  and  of  the  remaining 
584,000,  it  has  been  estimated  100,000  were  Irish  emigrants  from 
England.  This  gives  lopether,  1,200,000  Irish  who  have  lefl  the  United 
Kingdom,  against  670,000  in  the  previous  decade.  Now,  as  in  that  de- 
cade, the  population,  notwithstanding  that  emigration,  increased  9  per  cent., 
there  remains  but  630,000  of  the  2,346,013  to  be  accounted  for  by  emi- 
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gration;  the  balanoe  is  1,616,018  aoula  who  have  perished  hj  famine 
•nd  distress.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  that  of  these  a  coasiderable  number 
have  gone  into  the  other  British  islands ;  but  this  branch  of  migration  must 
have  been  less  than  usual,  for  the  reason  that  the  increase  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  also  less  in  all  its  divisions  than  in  foriiher  periods.  In  the 
oflicial  a^regate  returns,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1850, 
was  20,919,581,  including  army,  navy,  seamen,  Ate,  agwnsl  18,665,981, 
exclusive  of  these  men  in  public  employ ;  making  allowance  for  them,  the 
population  was  aa  follows,  for  several  periods : 

r  GREAT  BAITACt-    J 
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llus,  exclusive  of  Irelaod,  the  increase  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1840, 
was  2,298,750,  or  16  per  cent.,  and  in  the  last  ten  years,  2,263,550,  or  12 
per  cent.  only.  In  this  diminished  ratio  of  increase  for  the  other  British  III. 
ands,  there  remains  no  room  to  account  for  the  depopulation  of  Ireland  by 
emigration  thither,  and  there  are  nearly  2,000,000  souls,  or  one  out  of 
every  four  of  the  population  of  one  of  Uie  British  Islands  wlio  have  died 
by  famine  and  distress,  through  consequence  of  the  "  most  Christian  and 
philonthropio "  government  of  modem  times.  The  distress  which  has 
overwhelmed  Ireland,  has  evidently,  to  a  considerable  extent,  affected  the 
United  Kingdom;  because,  with  all  its  accession  of  Irishmen,  flying  from 
the  famine  of  their  own  country,  it  has  not  maintained  its  ratio  of  increase. 
The  awful  scenes  that  have  presented  themselves  in  Ireland,  harrowing  as 
they  have  been  by  reports,  which  the  English  government  organs  have 
alleged  to  be  overstated,  must  have  far  exceeded  in  horror  the  most  highly 
colored  descriptions.  The  frightful  &Gt  presents  itself  in  oHicial  figures, 
diaC,  notwithstanding  all  the  donations  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
awakened  sympathies  of  all  Christian  countries,  one  out  of  every  four 
Irishmen  has  perished  by  famine  around  the  hearths  of  that  canting  raoe 
who  have  Ailed  the  world  with  sympathy  for  distant  blacks.  Of  the  Irish 
emigration,  the  far  greater  part  his  consisted  of  adults  in  the  prime  of  life ; 
it  has  therefore  contributed  to  reduce  the  p^ulstion  by  retarding  increase 
almost  as  much  as  by  actual  diminution.  These  facts,  combined  with  the 
augmented  population  of  the  Irish  towns,  would  seem  to  indicate,  that 
notwithstanding  the  awful  ravages  of  the  years  of  famine  and  pestilence, 
"  evictions  "  have  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  unpeopling  of  Ireland 
as  either  hunger  or  disease. 

It  is  appalling  to  reflect  on  the  amount  of  suffering  and  misery  which 
bos  brought  about  these  results.  Ihe  mortality  among  Irish  emigrants  oa 
shipboard,  in  Canada,  and  New-Brunswick,  and  New- York,  vas,  for  three 
or  four  years,  scarcely  less  in  amount,  and  more  terrible  in  form,  than  in 
Ireland  itself.  Thesurchaive  of  destitute  Irish  families  in  the  most  squalid 
and  unhealthy  quarters  of  English  and  Scotch  towns,  and  their  accumola- 
ti<Hi  in  Irish  towns,  where  (except  in  Belfast)  there  is  no  employment  for 
them,  is  suggestive  of  images  of  heart-rending  dislfesa.    The  folly  and 
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apathy  of  long  years  of  bad  goverament  and  social  mismanagement  have 
been  awfully  visited  on  that  Ul-fated  country. 

"He  "clearances"  and  "evictions"  whieh  were  productive  of  ao  muoh 
misery,  are  now  byjthe  census  summed  up  to  their  results ;  and  it  appears 
tliat,  in  addition  to  1,200,000  persona  driven  out  of  the  country  into  exile, 
nearly  2,000,000  had  died  by  the  way-side.  Hiat  is  to  say,  starvation 
and  disease  have  destroyed  more  than  have  emigrated;  although  the 
"111068,"  for  obvious  reasons,  seeks  to  moke  the  latter  the  prominent 
oause  of  the  depopulation. 

Hie  soil  of  Ireland,  for  a  long  series  of  j^ears,  had  been  cultivated  in 
patches,  of  which  tl)e  maximum  yield  in  potatoes,  in  a  good  year,  would 
suffice  to  feed  the  occupier,  and,  by  harvest  work  on  the  lan^  of  others, 
he  could  generally  manage  to  pay  the  exorbitant  rents  required  to  meet 
the  extravagant  wants  of  absent  owners.  At  least  half-a-million  able- 
bodied  Irishmen  were  in  the  habit  of  migrating  annually  to  England,  in 
order,  by  work  during  the  harvest,  to  earn  the  rent  due  upon  their  little 
potato  patches,  which  were  the  sole  support  of  their  familiea.  The  land 
owners  and  agents  were  too  shrewd  to  grant  long  leases  of  these  lauds, 
but  they  were  annually  in  the  market,  to  exact  the  maximum  rent  that 
could  be  obtained  from  starving  millions  who  had  no  hope  but  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  potato  patch.  Lands  so  occupied,  and  cultivated  under  such 
circumstances,  "  run  out  "  speedily,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  when  the 
potato  blight  swept  away  tne  crops  for  which  the  enormous  rents  were 
undertaken,  and  the  occupier  found  himself  at  once  without  food  for  his 
&mily  or  rent  for  his  landlord — without  the  ability  to  stay  or  the  means 
to  fly — he  encountered  the  mandate  to  quit  the  premises.  All  those  who 
could  command  thenecessarysum  of  money  emigrated;  and  the  returns  of 
the  emigration  commissioners  show  that  nearly  $5,000,000  per  annum 
were  remitted  from  America,  by  friends  of  the  destitute,  to  assist  them  in 
escaping  death  by  starvation  at  home.  Those  utterly  destitute  were,  by 
the  bailiff,  driven  from  the  huts,  the  women  and  children  dragged  out,  and 
the  cabin  levelled  with  the  ground  by  fire  or  otherwise. 

"  It  was  a  piteoufl  spectacle,  on  Thursday,  in  the  midst  of  the  pouring  rain,  to 
see  cliildrcn  led  by  their  parents  out  from  their  bouses  into  the  street;  to  see 
mothers  kneel  down  on  tliewet  ground,  and,  holding  their  children  up  to  heaven, 
beg  relief  from  the  Almighty,  and  strength  to  endure  their  afBictiona.  The  cries 
of  bereaved  men  and  women,  running  half  frantic  throug-h  the  streets,  or  cow- 
ering tVom  the  rain  and  wind  under  tlie  shelter  of  their  poor  furniture,  piled  con- 
fusedly about,  were  aflecting  in  the  extreme.  To  see,  amid  all  this  misery,  ten 
or  twelve  buriy  rufSans  from  Nenagh,  assfuling  the  houses  with  crow-bare,  and 
to  hear  their  cries  of  exultation  as  a  wall  yielded  to  their  assaults,  or  a  roof 
tumbled  down  with  a  crash,  the  spectator  should  bo  callous,  that  could  avoid 
being  greatly  affected  by  the  scene I  should  suppose  that  the  entire  num- 
ber turned  out  of  their  nouses  en  Thursday  would  reach  one  hundred  and  fifty  fa- 
milies, or  six  hundred  individuals.  Of  uiis  number  I  could  learn  that  about 
thirty  families,  or,  on  an  average  of  four  to  each  family,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons,  were  to  be  allowed  other  dwelhngs  in  the  village.  So  that  four 
hundred  and  eighty  persons,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  families,  would  thus 
appear  to  be  thrown  on  tixe  '  waves  of  the  world,'  aa  some  of  the  unfortunate 
people  themselves  stated  it  I  wont  attempt  to  describe  what  is  indescribable — 
the  soul-harrowing  condition  of  the  poor  wretches  in  the  wigwams,  at  the  time 
I  was  leaving  Toomevara,  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening." — Tippebart  Vdjdicatob. 

"  The  practice  of  the  depopulating  whole  neighborhoods,  in  emulation  of  the 
example  so  lately  set  by  the  HoK.  and  Bav.  Ma^y  Dawson,  has  been  again  re- 
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■Drted  io,  tUs  wetk,  hy  Qie  Hon,  CoL  Sevell,  according  to  vriioae  nicase,  bii 
■fieiit,  Mr.  John  Kellj,  of  Woodmonnt,  leveDed  nrrr-six  nouses  at  Creggs,  near 
Bollygar,  in  this  <Kon^.  Fiftj^aix  f&iniliee  tsmed  out,  rooSees  and  foodless,  to 
periaii  b;  the  way-side,  without  a  single  peonj'  front  tha  Hon.  Colonel  to  provide 
even  a  single  meal  on  their  melaooboly  eswiusl" 

"The  work  of  exterimnation  is  pioceedliig',  widi  all  its  concomitant  horrors^ 
fliroughout  this  unfortunate  country.  I  have  just  heard  that  two  hundred  pcr- 
Bons  nave  been  cast  out  from  (he  Dawson  property,  in  the  Glen  of  Alierlow,  and 
a  very  la:^  number  cleared  out  from  no  leas  than  seven  properties  in  the  nei^- 
borfaood  of  SheTenamon." 

"  The  Archbishi^  of  Tuam  says :  '  On  the  morning  of  laat  Saturday,  on  setting 
out  from  Headaford,  the  corpse  of  a  young  man,  wbo  died  of  hnnger  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  was  seen  sti^tched  on  the  road-mde.  I  saw  tJie  scenes  of  eviction 
and  desolation,  as  I  traversed  the  parish  to  the  shprea  of  Lough  Cotrib.  I  could 
not  believe  that  any  one  pariah  could  exhibit  so  many  monuments  of  hcartlesB 
cruelty.  It  is  no  wonder  if  death,  in  every  form  of  disease  and  starvation, 
followed  in  the  train  of  this  depopulating  system.  The  misery,  however,  was 
deepening  as  we  advanced;  and  the  wretehedncsa  of  the  poor  of  this  remote  and 
much-neglected  region  is  sudi  that  I  will  not  occupy  the  timCj  nor  harrow  Iho 
feelings  of  tie  reader,  by  its  description.'  " 

"In  the  Kilruah  Union,  county  of  Cl^e,  several  of  the  evicted  tenantry  we 
living  in  turf-pits,  scooped  out  of  the  hoga,  and  covered  in  at  the  top  witli  some 
branches  of  trees.  From  these  cavities  the  smoke,  at  times,  is  seen  ascending, 
and  the  paaser-by  would  hardly  have  known  that  the  bog  was  inhabited  by  a 
Bobterranean  population.  In  one  locality  there  are  as  many  as  twenty  of  these 
bog-dungeons,  with  families  in  them.  Your  correspondent  lately  heard  one  of 
the  highest  employees  of  the  poor-law  staff  give  a  dreadfully  graphic  picture  of 
the  soene  he  had  witnessed  in  Kilrush.  He  had  got  down  into  one  of  these  bog- 
dungeons,  in  which  a  family  were  lying  in  fever,  and  he  succeeded  in  moving 
some  of  them,  but  the  odor  of  the  place  was  so  overpowering  that  he  was  com- 
peUed  to  retreat" 

"In  tie  district  of  Dunharrow,  on  nearly  all  the  properties  of  that  barony, 
there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  a  him^an  habitation,  except  in  the  dilapidated  ruins  of 
what,  at  no  distant  day,  were  happy  homes.  The  Derry  Castle  and  the  Coum- 
beg,  and  several  other  properties,  are  almost  altogether  depopulated.  It  is  me- 
lancholy to  pass  throu^  the  countty,  and  see  none  of  those  evidences  of  life 
which  a  few  years  ago  cheered  the  traveler,  and  made  him  rgoice  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  people.  Between  Nenagh  and  Cloughjordan — a  tlistanco  of  about  six 
miles — nearly  all  the  houses  have  been  tumbled  down,  and  that  line  of  road  pre- 


sents an  equally  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect.     Between  Cloughjordan  and  Bor- 
risokane  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trench  ejected  fortv  families,  comprising  at 
drod  and  fifty  souls,  from  the  property  called  Forty  Acres.     The  h 


red — a  fence  wall  has  been  built  around  the  property  by  the  stones  that 
were  taken  from  those  houses !  A  Mr.  Ely  has  ejected  and  tumbled  down  the 
houses  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  also  in  the  same  district;  but  the  housee 
are  left  stanfing,  and  seem,  as  if  they  were  the  debris  left  after  the  cannonading 
of  some  hostile  army.  Between  Borrissokane  and  ITenaeli,  the  work  of  de- 
struction bas  also  been  progressing,  to  some  extent.  It  sickens  the  heart  when 
one  looks  upon  the  country — desolate  aa  if  the  scythe  of  death  had  mowed  down 
the  population.  Miles  may  l>e  traveled,  and  scarcely  a  human  being  can  be  seen, 
except  some  tottering  starveling  eadeavoring  to  make  his  way  to  the  relieving 
officer!  In  many  places  the  poor  are  living  on  nettles,  which  they  endeavor  to 
bite  and  eat ;  and  in  other  places  they  drain  the  streams  of  water-cresecs  to  ap- 
pease the  ravages  of  hunger" 

These  were  some  of  the  procesws  by  which  the  depopulation  of  Ireland 
hu  been  effected. . 

The  accouDts  which  from  time  to  time  Appeared  during  the  height  of 
the  disttess  were  treated  aa  exaggoFBtiona  by  the  London  Times,  but 
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now,  wh^  the  awful  truth  ia  diadosed  to  tJie  world,  that  |mnt  000U7  io- 

f  aires,  "  But  why  should  not  the  population  of  Ireland  be  reduced  to  four  or 
ve  millions  "i"  True,  indeed  !  of  what  account  is  it  that  2,000,000  white 
aodls  perish  by  famine,  and  disease,  and  ill  usage  !  'Of  what  account  is  it  that 
four  or  five  millions  m.ore  still  flit  between  life  and  death,  too  sepulchral  ia 
their  aspect  to  be  deemed  living,  and  yet  too  restless  to  be  buried !  These 
are  only  Irish  !  They  are  not  English  enough  to  claim  British  rights,  nor 
black  enough  U>  excite  British  sympathy;  and  if  they  can  no  longer  cwi- 
tnbute  to  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the  ariatooracy — if  they  can  no  longer 
afford  fitting  support  to  the  "  oorinthian  columns  of  tjie  social  fabric  of 
Britain,  why  should  they  not  perish  %  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the 
"  credit"  and  "  protective  systems"  have  impoverished  the  millions  to 
heap  up  wealth  in  the  colferB  of  the  few.  In  all  that  time  capital  has  fed, 
through  protective  laws,  upon  the  vitals  of  thelaborinfmany.  The  pow- 
er to  produce  among  an  immense  number  is  gone,  llie  pinched  bellies 
and  paralyzed  arms  can  no  longer  produce  as  much  as  suffices  life,  and 
those  miserable  many  will,  unless  they  perish,  become  a  burden  upon  cftj>- 
ital  instead  of  a  means  of  enhancing  it.  The  protective  system  reached  its 
maximum  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  laborers.  Then'  ability  to  produce 
reached  its  maximMtn,  at  the  moment  when  their  means  of  subsistence 
reached  its  ntinimum.  Capital  had 'no  more  to  expect.  Theingenuity  of  a 
pampered  aristocracy  could  devise  no  laws  by  which  more  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  used  up  inatrumenta  of  wealth.  Why,  therefore,  then 
should  they  not  perish,  and  give  room  for  tiie  ample  enjoyment  of  the 
wealth  they  have  created,  but  which  tJie  protective  system  tranafered  to 
others  1 

Regarding  mankind  from  its  accustomed  view,  the  Hmos  justly  pats 
that  question  ;  but  the  responses  may  come  from  a  quarter  and  in  tones 
that  will  startle  the  purse-proud  and  self-sufficient  oligarchy  amid  their 
dwindling  power  and  diminishing  population. 

That  emigradon  has  had  less  to  do  with  the  depopulation  of  Ireland  than  ' 
misery,  a  few  figures  will  make  apparent.  The  reports  of  the  commission- 
ers of  emigration  give  the  numbers  which  lef^  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1340,  at  752,315,  of  these  428,471  were  Irish. 
During  the  last  ton  years  the  emigration  reached  1,684,892.  And  the 
.  London  Times  remarks : — 

"  The  whole  emigration  ttma  these  islands  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been 
1,600,000.  Of  that  number  it  is  ascertained  that  at  least  1 100,000  have  emici^ted 
from  Ireland  alona  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  of  the  remaining  500,000, 
many  thousaoda  were  Irish,  who  have  only  need  England  ss  a  stepping-stone  ta 
the  new  world." 

If  on  this  estimate  the  odd  thousands  are  allowed  to  have  been  Irish, 
then  the  whole  number  from  that  island  will  have  been  1,184,872,  against 
500,000  English.     On  those  data  we  construct  the  following  table : — 
Irifb  Ceniag.        Emigrated.         Total  Irish.         Increaae.  Decr«BM. 

1831 7.767,401 150,000 7,917^01 

1B4I 8,175.194 488,471 0,603.595 686,194 

1851 6,515,794 1,184,893 7,700,686 893,909 

The  increase  to  1841  was  about  9  per  cent. ;  a  similar  rate  of  inoreaseto 
1851  would  have  given  774,000  tnare  people  than  in  1841 ;  but  there  are 
'"^''"'>  len.     lliBse  two  sums  make  1,666,900  aouls  who  perished  by 
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diieaee  and  ftmine.    Estimating  tiie  population  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
same  rule,  tiie  results  are  as  fblloTs  ■ — 

Oeiwiu.  Emigrated.  Total  Brituh.  InoieHa. 

1831 16,336,011 100,000 16,336.011 

1841 19,055,981 280,892 19.336.873 3,000,863 

1851 20,919,531 500,000 31,419,531 2,082,658 

lIuiB  the  Inorease  of  British  has  been  only  half  aa  much  in  the  last  as  in 
the  previous  decade.  One  prominent  cause  of  a  diminished  rate  of  increase 
in  the  last  ten  years,  was  the  large  emigration  of  the  young  and  marriagea- 
ble classes  of  both  sexes.  The  great  staple  of  a  large  emigration  is  just 
the  very  class  from  whom  the  increase  of  population  is  to  be  expected. 
Titti  great  inducement  to  a  step  in  itself  so  perilous  and  so  painful,  is  the 
wish  to  provide  for  a  family  coming  on,  or  to  settle  and  marry  T?ith  some 
TOospect  of  comfort,  llie  very  young,  the  aged,  and  invalid  remain. 
Thus  the  decayed  and  barren  stocks  are  left  behind,  and  the  prolific  young 
riioots  are  tt^en  away  in  the  fullness  of  their  bearing  and  growth. 

Hence,  also,  the  enormous  and  inoreaaing  gap  led  in  Ireland,  deserted, 
al  it  is,  by  the  young,  the  healthy,  the  able,  and  the  industrious,  and  re- 
signed to  the  orphan,  the  widow,  the  sick,  and  the  aged.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  this  fact  is  prospective.  The  six  and  a  half  millions  remaining  in 
Ireland  are  not,  as  a  whole,  the  prolific  race  that  the  eight  millions  and 
two  hundred  thousand  were  in  l&ll. 

Youth,  health,  vigor,  and  capital,  have  emigrated  from  Ireland  along 
with  those  1,200,000  souls,  and  the  miserable  remnant  is  but  the  debrii 
of  a  perishing  people — the  sick,  the  aged,  the  cripple,  the  orphan,  the  wi- 
dow, and  the  pennyless  and  landless  vsj^nt,  as  destitute  of  hope  as  of 
present  means  and  retrospective  joys.  Itiat  is  not  the  population  from 
whence  to  expect  the  large  physical  aid  that  England  has  derived  from  Ire- 
land in  the  last  century.  A  recent  return  of  the  British  army  enumerated 
41,318  Irishmen  as  British  soldiera  ;  and  every  branch  of  British  industry 
has  felt  the  influence  of  Irish  labor,  and  none  more  d&ctually  than  the 
i^riculturist.  The  English  farmer  has  hitherto  been  served  with  a  sort  of 
preternatural  laborers,  who  appeared,  at  his  summons,  the  very  moment  the 
crop  was  ready,  reaped,  gathered,  and  stacked  it,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  then  relieved  him  of  their  presence  for  the  rest  of  the  yean 
The  poor  peasantry  of  Connaugbt  have  hitherto  done  this  service;  and  there 
was  not  in  England  a  more  interesting,  more  picturesque,  or,  perhaps,  we 
should  add,  a  more  painful  scene,  than  one  of  these  industrial  pilgrimages 
from  the  extreme  coasts  of  Ireland  to  the  seats  of  English  civilization  and 
wealth.  A  day  has  arrived  when  these  annual  migrations  are  becoming  the 
subject  of  history  and  even  of  romance.  Hitherto  they  have  been  too  much 
matters  of  fact  to  excite  the  curiosity  they  deserve.  Few  men  have  con- 
sidered what  must  be  the  condition  of  Ireland,  when  she  could  annually 
part  with  some  hundred  thousand  grown-up  men  for  the  whole  period  of 
the  hay  and  com  harvests ;  or  how  precarious  the  condition  of  England, 
when  this  distant  supply  had  become  necessary  to  her  Bgri:niltural  success. 
Hiat  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  ui^ed  the  rough  Celt  to  compete  with  the 
British  laborer  for  the  wages  of  the  harvest,  now  sends  him,  with  little 
more  eflbrt,  across  the  Atlantic.  There  appeara  to  be  scarcely  any  flag- 
^Dg  or  pause  in  the  emigration  which  is  fast  transfering  to  the  United 
States  the  sinew  and  bone,  the  skill,  and  even  the  capital,  of  Ireland.    U 
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u  evident,  therefore,  that  English  agriculturists,  nK^  at  leaat  as  have  de- 
pended OD  this  assistance,  will  have  to  make  new  arrangements,  and  (.'iiae^ 
either  their  mode  of  citltivation,  or  their  relations  with  the  laboring  class. 
Tbe  pittance  earned  by  these  poor  peasants,  on  English  harvest  Relets, 
made  up  the  rent  exacted  from  them  hj  the  landlord  at  home,  for  (heir 
potato  patches,  while  the  low  price  at  which  ttiey  labored,  enabled  the 
English  farmer  to  pay  higher  rents  to  his  own  land  oppressor.  Connaught, 
vhich  supplied  these  reapers,  has  lost  one-third  of  ite  population.  It  con- 
tained 1,418359  Boiila  in  1841,  and  1,011,917  in  March,  1851.  Thon 
able-bodied  men,  who  traversed  Ireland  annually  Xa  sell  their  labor  to 
£nglish  iarmers  at  the  lowest  price,  in  order  to  meet  the  rapacity  of  As 
Irish  landlord,  and  keep  the  cabin  over  the  head  of  the  little  ones ;  now, 
many  of  them,  tread  their  own  free  Arms,  upon  the  unrent«d  and  untaxed 
soO  of  America.  Instead  of  selling  their  labor  to  the  British  farmer,  they 
compete  with  him  in  supplying  the  English  consumer  with  food.  If  the 
aristocratic  class  here  still  seeks  to  fasb^  its  fangs  upon  his  sinews,  through 

E'rotective  taws,  its  power  to  oppress  is  gone.  In  removing  cheap  Irish 
abor  from  the  command  of  the  English  farmer,  the  foundation  of  high 
rents  is  sapped,  and  the  British  gentry  must  henceforth  oonsume  less  of  thh 
products  of  other  men's  lahors.  In  a  new  and  free  country,  land  is 
nothing,  and  labor  is  everything.  In  an  old  country,  labor  is  nothing, 
and  land  everything.  In  this  age  of  intelligence,  enterprise  is  awakened, 
and  the  surplus  labor  of  the  British  Islands  freely  seeks  the  surplus  land 
of  America ;  and  there  exists  this  difference  ;  it  is  youth,  health,  wealth, 
sad.  energy  that  comes,  while  age,  disease,  poverty  and  infirmity  remMn. 
The  great  element  oflrish  emigration  consists,  doubtless,  in  the  success 
of  the  emigrants.  There  are  at  least  one-third  as  many  Irish  now  in  tbe 
United  States  as  there  are  in  Ireland.  The  two  millions  in  America  are 
industrious  and  thrifty  ;  and  their  earnings,  with  the  pecnliarly  selfsaori- 
ficing  generoaity  of  tiie  Irish  character,  are  at  the  service  of  their  distant 
relations,  and  they  are  availed  of  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum  for  the  expenses  of  emigration.  There  is  no  cabin  in  Ireland 
where  letters  from  friends  in  America  are  not  read  at  least  monthly, 
'niese  letters  not  only  impart  joy  and  hope  to  a  famishing  and  despairing 
race,  but  contain,  also,  Uie  means  of  escape  from  threatened  death,    l^e 

Rung  and  the  vigorous,  from  whom  h<jpe  was  being  gradually  shut  out 
,  the  want  and  misery  closing  around  them,  suddenly  find  t^e  door  opoi 
to  them  :  the  pathway  to  independence,  oompetenoo  and  wealA  is  cleared 
before  them.  That  they  eagerly  embrace  it.  and  that  every  emigration 
swells  the  number  to  whom  release  is  thus  dirovm,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  and  that  it  will  continue  until  the  nation  is  expatriated,  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  That  the  English  regard  this  removal  of  an  oppressed  race  with 
a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  as  effecting  the  absence  of  a  dangerous 
(because  deeply  wronged)  race  of  men,  is  probable  ;  but  that  satisfactiMi 
should  be  ameliorated  by  this  fact,  viz.,  that  Ireland  is  within  ten  days  of 
New- York — that  the  thousands  of  Irishmen  who  emigrate,  were,  by  Eng- 
Dsh  laws,  deprived  of  the  use  of  arms.  In  New-York,  two  of  the  best 
armed  and  drilled  brigades  are  exclusively  Irish,  whose  devotion  to  mili- 
tary exercises  is  enthusiastic.  The  day  may  come  when  those  who  left 
Ireland  naked  in  search  of  bread,  may  suddenly  r&appear  to  assert  their 
inherent  rights  upon  their  native  soil. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  bond  Irish  of  Great  Britam,  and  the  \xmA 
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blacks  of  America  liave  both  alleged  incentives  to  emigntifln,  and  bodi 

are  largely  aided  by  external  iofliieDces.  Thus  the  means  earned  in  Ama- 
rica  by  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  emancipated  Irish,  are  the  instrw 
menta  of  promoting  emigration  from  that  country.  In  America,  voluntary 
emancipation  escapes,  and  abolition  man-stealing,  added  to  the  efforts  of 
the  free  blacks,  conspire  to  diminish  the  natural  increase  of  the  elavea,  and 
enhance  that  of  the  free  blacks.  Yet  all  these  influences  are  not  sufficieiit 
to  bring  down  the  numerical  increase  of  slaves  as  low  as  the  highest 
natural  ratio  of  progression  in  the  most  thrifty  country  of  whites,  nor  do 
they  suEficB  to  maintain  the  number  of  free  blacks  in  the  northern  slates, 
while  the  efforts  of  the  emancipated  Irish  serve  to  transfer  a  whole  nation 
to  other  shores.  The  black,  freed  from  servitude,  spends  a  few  years  in 
vicious  indolence,  until  accumuUling  misery  drags  him  into  the  grave.  The 
emancipated  Irishman  who  reaches  our  snores,  branded  as  "  turbulent," 
"lazy,  "improvident,"  "reckless,"  and  "impracticable,"  begins  instantly 
to  rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  His  "  turbulence"  manifests  itself  ia 
submission  to  the  laws  be  helps  to  create ;  his  "  laziness"  ia  apparent  in  th« 
multiplying  of  rail-roads,  canals,  and  edifices,  in  the  coostruction  of  which 
the  labor  falls  on  him.  His  "improvidence"  shows  itself  in  meuui 
accumulated  from  small  wages,  diminished  by  the  sums  sent  to  Ireland  for 
the  relief  of  oppressed  frieads.  His  "  recklesaness"  appears  in  the  asri- 
duity  with  which  all  the  means  of  advancement  within  his  reach  are  availed 
of.  His  "  impracticability"  is  seen  in  the  yieldins  of  hia  convictions  to  the 
dictates  of  his  expanding  reason,  and  the  readmess  with  which  bis  own 
nshts  and  those  of  the  community  are  comprehended  and  appreciated. 
Tnere  ia  this  difference  under  British  bondage :  the  Irish  nation  perishes 
'  y  famine  and  distress ;  in  a  state  of  freedom  it  flourishes  and  thrives. 

nder  American  bondage  the  black  is  prosperous  morally  and  physically  j 
m  a  state  of  freedom  be  ia  vicioua,  insolent  and  miserable, 

Tlie  present  foundation  of  English  power  is  cheapness  of  labor,  Upon 
this  subject  the  London  Timet  remarks : — 

"  Pof  a  whole  (tenerotion  man  baa  been  a  drijg  in  this  country,  and  population 
a  nuisance.  It  has  scarcely  entered  into  the  heads  of  economists  tliat  they 
would  ever  have  to  deal  with  a  deficiency  of  labor.  The  inexhaustible  Irim 
supply  has  Jcept  down  the  price  of  Engliah  labor,  whether  in  the  Seld,  the  rul- 
way,  the  factory,  the  army,  or  the  navy ;  whether  at  the  sickle,  the  spade,  the 
htxl  or  the  desk.  We  beheve,  that  for  fiAy  years  at  the  least,  labor,  taking  its 
quality  into  account,  has  been  cheaper  ia  mis  country  than  in  any  port  of 
Europe,  and  that  this  cheapness  of  labor  has  contributed  Tastlj  to  the  ioiprove- 
ment  and  power  of  the  eountry,  to  the  aucoeaa  of  all  mercantile  purauita,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  those  who  have  money  to  spend.  Thia  some  cheapness  has 
placed  the  laboring  classes  most  effectually  under  the  hand  of  money  and  the  heel 
of  power. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  case  ;  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  protective  policy,  and  it  is  the  object  sought 
to  be  obtained  in  this  eountry  by  the  protective  interest.  They  alleged 
that  protection  is  necessary  against  the  "  cheap  labor  of  England,"  and' 
that  a  period  of  protection  will  enable  us  to  compete  with  that  labor ;  that 
is  to  say,  labor  by  the  protective  system  will  be  made  cheaper  here.  The 
worker  will  become  the  slave  of  capital,  and  then  the  manufaoturiog  c^i< 
tal  of  England  will  have  no  advantage  .over  that  of  this  ooimtry.  In 
England,  capital  triumphed  over  labor,  and  the  profits  of  the  country  oon< 
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risted  in  selling  that  t^eap  labor  to  all  the  world  fbr  the  benefit  of  capital 
at  home.  Hence,  all  the  world,  the  United  StAtes  in  particular,  profited 
hy  that  cheap  labor,  in  common  with  the  few  capitalists  in  England.  But 
that  labor  is  now  emigrating — it  is  aboat  to  set  np  fbr  itself;  and  the 
capital  of  England  must  pay  back  its  aocumnlation.  Labor  having  es- 
caped  from  the  domination  of  capital  in  England,  will  not  subject  itself  to 
BmiJar  extortion  here. 

It  is  Dot  alone  from  the  British  Islanda  that  the  vast  tide  of  emigration 
pours  into  the  United  States.  Efery  oonntry  of  Europe — almost  of  the 
world—has  within  the  bosom  of  its  people  an  irresistible  attraction  to- 
wards the  great  Republic  Of  the  thousand  souls  per  day  who  arrive  in 
New- York  from  other  dimes  to  settle  in  America,  every  country  has  its 
representatives,  sad  every  arrival  swells  the  personal  connection  between 
citizens  of  jhe  UmtedStatea  andeitizensof  every  conntry  of  Europe.  A 
universal  commingling  of  races  takes  place,  in  which  the  English  element 
is  in  very  small  proportion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  whites  in  tiie  United  States  numbered  but  40  per  cent,  of  tiw 
population  of  Great  Britain ;  they  are  now  equal  to  it.  In  the  last  ten  years 
the  population  of  the  British  Idands  increased  but  500,000 — the  white 
population  of  the  United  States  increased  &,880,d31,  or  more  than  eltvtn 
times  as  mnch  as  England.  Ibe  rate  of  decennial  increase  in  Great 
Britain  is  less  than  Vi  per  cent— while  in  the  United  States  it  babout  36 
per  cent.  In  the  great  Continental  States  the  rate  is  considerably  lower 
tiian  in  England.  According  to  the  prt^ress  of  the  last  fifty  years  in 
France  and  in  America,  the  united  States  will  have  the  larger  population 
in  1670 — ^in  1900,  they  will  exceed  those  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  combined.  Prudent  statesmen 
should  bear  these  facts  in  mind. 

Many  persons  now  alive  will  see  an  American  power  of  100,000,000 
souls,  composed  of  the  best  blood  and  sinews  of  all  the  nations  of  Earope, 
tempered  by  and  consolidated  upon  the  American  and  Celtic  race.  The 
English  character  never  predominated  in  the  mass,  and  it  is  now  rapidly 
disappearing  altogether.  The  American  race  is  no  more  English  thtui 
the  English  is  Danish  or  Norman.  If  we  retain  their  language  and  litera- 
ture, we  need  not  be  disgraced  by  their  canting  brutality  of  character,  or 
tlie  blood-stoned  annals  of  their  treacherous  diplomacy.  In  exdiange  for 
'  their  literature,  we  give  the  oppressed  of  the  race  a  borne  and  a  country, 
but  they  must  come  pui^ed  of  the  national  crimes  which  are  about  being 
expiated  in  political  overthrow  and  degradation  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
It  will  be  a  curious  retribution  if  the  man  who  through  chicane,  bribery 
and  treachery  carried  England's  military  power  and  inflaence  to  its  zenith,- 
should  live  to  see  her  stripped  of  all  consideration  in  European  politics: 
and  sudi  an  event  seems  not  unlikely. 
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RIVALRY  OP  MURAT  AND  DAVOUST- 

Napolbor  had  just  placed  Davoust  under  the  orders  of  Murat,  who' 
commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  and  the  two  generals  bad  advanced 
aa  far  as  Slawkow ;  it  was  the  twenty -Beventh  of  Augtiet.  On  die 
tweoty-eighth,  Murat  pushed  tiie  enemy  beyond  the  Osaa.  He  crossed 
the  river  with  his  cavalry,  and  brUkly  attacked  the  Russians,  who  were 
posted  upon  a  height  beyond  the  stream,  and  who  cou]d,  in  this  position, 
easily  maintain  an  obstinate  conflict ;  they  did  so,  at  first,  with  considera- 
ble success,  and  Murat,  whatever  is  said  of  him  on  this  subject,  wishing  to 
spare  his  cavalry  in  a  spot  where  the  ground  was  so  difficult,  sent  orders  to 
a  battery  of  Davouet  to  support  his  operations,  and  to  harass  the  enemy 
upon  the  height.  He  waited,  for  awhile,  to  observe  the  success  of  this 
new  attack — but  all  was  silent ;  and  the  Russians,  taking  advantage  of  this 
singular  inactivity,  descended  from  their  position,  and  for  the  moment  re- 
pulsed the  cavalry  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Osna, 
that  flows  in  the  depths  of  a  ravine,  into  which  both  men  and  horses  were 
in  danger  of  being  precipitated.  Murat  supported  his  men  by  his  words 
and  his  example,  and  dispatched  a  second  order  to  the  commandant  of 
the  battery ;  but  again  there  was  no  reply  to  this  order,  Mid  word  was 
brought  back  to  the  King  of  Naples,  that  the  commandant,  alleging  his 
instructions,  which  forbade  him,  under  penalty  of  being  cashiered,  to  en- 
gage without  an  order  from  Davoust,  had  formally  refused  to  fire,  A 
momentary  anger  inflamed  the  face  of  the  King  of  Naples,  hut  a  more 
urgent  peril  demanded  his  attention;  the  Russians  continued  to  press  his 
cavalry.    He  at  once  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  4(;h  of  the  lancers, 

Kurred  against  the  enemy,  and  in  a  moment  carried  the  heights  which 
Bvoust  should  have  swept  with  iiis  artillery. 

On  the  following'  day  the  two  lieutenants  of  Napoleon  met  in  his 
presence :  the  King  of  Naples,  strong  in  the  feeling  that  he  bad  justjfied 
his  temerity  by  success — the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  calm  in  his  opinion,  based 
upon  a  skill  that  had  ofl^n  been  t«sted.  Murat  complained  bitterly  of 
the  orders  given  by  Davoust  to  his  subordinate  officers.  The  Emperor 
had  listened  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his  back,  his  bead  slightly  bent 
upon  his  breast,  concealing  an  air  of  satislaction,  and  with  his  foot 
playing  with  a  Russian  ball,  which  he  rolled  forward,  and  which  his  eye 
followed  attentively.  Davoust,  greatly  irritated,  did  not  linger  with  his 
reply. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Emperor,  "the  King  of  Naples  must  be 
taught  to  give  over  these  useless  and  imprudent  atta^a,  which  harass  the 
vanguard  of  the  army.  Never  has  the  blood  of  men  been  lavished  so 
heedlessly,  and,  believe  me,  sire,  they  are  well  worth  preserving  in  a 
campaign  like  this." 

"  And  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  has  invented  an  excellent  means  for  that," 
said  Murat,  disdainfully,  "  that  is,  to  prevent  his  soldiers  from  fighting.  I 
would  advise  him  to  reserve  this  receipt  for  himself." 

The  obstinate  Davoust,  who  had  proved  sufiiciently  that  he  was  a  man 
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of  courage,  and  who  wished,  above  all,  to  prove  that  be  was  in  the  tight, 
turned  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  said  ia  a  tone  of  irritation  : 

"  And  of  what  Benefit  has  been  all  ^onr  rash  attacks  against  an  army 
which  is  effecting  a  retreat,  skilfully  combined,  and  decided  in  advaace, 
and  against  a  rear  guiu<l,  which  abandons  its  positions  only  when  it  is 
upon  the  point  of  being  beaten." 

"And  can  you  tell  me,"  replied  Murat,  almost  with  a  sneer,  "when  it 
would  abandon  them  if  it  is  not  attacked,  and  if  we  did  not  place  it  upon  the 
point  of  being  beaten  1" 

"  It  would  abandon  them  a  few  hours  later,"  cried  Davouat,  who  had 
formed  a  correct  opinion  of  the  plans  of  the  Russian  general,  "  lor  tins 
retreat  is  a  oourae  resolved  upon,  irrevocably  resolved  upon,  and  one 
whic^  they  will  efiect,  with  or  without  fighting,  according  to  our  move- 
ments. What  do  we  gain,  then,  by  attacking  troops,  which  will  retire  to- 
morrow, if  we  do  not  drive  them  back  to-day  V 

"  Glory  !"  replied  Murat. 

"  And  we  lose  the  half  of  our  vanguard,"  rejoined  Davouat,  bitterly ; 
"  and  we  shall  reach  Moscow  without  cavalry,  and  we  shall  see  if  the 
^ory  of  the  King  of  Naples,  without  a  horseman  under  his  conunand,  will 
ha  of  any  great  aesistance  to  us." 

Mura^  highly  eiaaperated,  violently  interrupted  him — 

"  Marshal  Dovoust,"  he  said,  "  you  would  find  nothing  useless  or  im- 

frudent  in  my  oonduet,  if  I  were  under  your  orders  as  you  are  under  mine. 
t  is  well  known  that  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  does'not  like  to  obey  any 
one,  and  that  he  would  be  well  pleased  to  he  reputed  the  hero  of  this  ex- 
pedition, at  the  expense  even  of  the  most  exalted;  but  I  awear  to  him 
that  there  is  a  share  here  for  all,  let  him  try  to  find  his." 

This  reproach  was  well  aimed.  Murat  had,  intentionally,  emphasized 
the  words  "  tht  Prince  i^Eekmuhl  doet  not  like  to  obey  any  one,"  and  Na- 
poleop  had  slightly  contracted  his  brows.  IfaTonst,  who  felt  that  he  had 
been  assailed  upon  a  weak  point,  and  for  a  fault  of  which  be  had  ollen  been 
accused,  even  by  the  Emperor,  hastened  to  protest  that  it  was  his  devotion 
to  his  majesty  alone,  which  had  led  bitn  to  speak  and  act  as  he  did.  Mu- 
rat again  violently  interrupted  him. 

"So,  then,"  he  said,  "it  ia  hatred  agwnst  me?  Well,  then,  we  must 
finish  with  it.  It  has  always  been  so  since  the  campaign  of  Egypt.  I  am 
weary  of  it ;  and  if  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  is  willing  to  remember  that  he 
has  been  a  common  soldier  as  I  have — if  he  is  willing  to  remember  that  he 
wears  a  sabre,  and  I  likewise — I  give  him" — 

At  these  words.  Napoleon,  until  now,  indifferent  to  this  quarrel,  at  once 
riused  his  head,  measured  Murat  with  a  glance  which  caused  the  words 
to  die  upon  his  lips,  and  with  that  accent  of  authority  which  he  could  so 
readily  assume,  and  which  was  so  irresistible,  he  said  to  him : 

"  Ihe  King  of  Naples  has  nought  but  orders  to  g^ve  to  the  Prince  of 
Edtmuhl." 

Murat,  sadsfied  with  these  words,  which,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  their  tone,  established  his  right  of  command,  retired  to  nis  quarters. 

The  Emperor,  left  alone  with  Davoust,  spoke  mildly  to  him.  But  bet- 
t^  seconded  in  his  eager  mardi,  and  in  his  desire  to  overtake  and  give 
battle  to  the  enemy,  by  the  impetuosity  of  Murat,  than  by  the  prudent 
cantion  of  Davoust,  he  represented  to  him  kindly — "  Thai  one  man  could 
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n0t  have  every  iind  of  merit ;  ihattolead  a  vanguard  wtu  not  io  direel  the 
movementf  of  an  army  ;  and  that  Mural,  toiJA  hit  imprudence,  would,  per- 
iapt, have  overlaien  Bagratiaa,  vhom  Davouil  had,  by  kis  iloaneii,  tujer- 
td  to  eeeape." 

Notwithstanding  the  miidness  of  the  tone  in  which  the  £mperor  epoke 
to  Davoust,  ha  wsa  ofieaded  by  these  reproaches,  and  he  retired,  more 
instated  than  ever  againat  the  Ring  of  Naples.  An  hour  afterwards  a 
message  was  brought  him,  that  the  first  who  should  attempt  to  push  this 
quarrel  fartber,  should  be  sent  back  to  France. 

On  the  following  day,  Murat  and  Davoust,  in  concert,  and  by  the  or- 
ders of  the  Emperor,  took  possession  of  Viasma.  But  the  day  after,  their 
discord  was  renewed.  Murat  liods  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  suddenly  the  thought  of  combatting  seizes  him.  llie  order  to  attack 
is  given — his  cavalry  at  once  assails  that  of  the  Russians.  The  infantry  of 
Ihe  latter  advances  to  support  the  horse  ;  Murat  wishes  to  bring  forward 
his  own,  that  is  to  say,  that  which  Davoust  commauds  under  bis  orders  ; 
he  hurries  to  Campans'  division,  and  putshimself  at  itshead.  But,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  rides  up ;  he  bitterly  reproaches 
Murat  for  engaging  in  tliis  new  and  useless  combat,  and  dedares  that  be 
will  not  support  him.  He  forbids  Campans  to  advance;  Murat  repeats 
his  orders ;  Davoust  resists  still  more  violently.  At  this  Insult,  the  King 
of|Naples,  Airious  at  first,  suddenly  calms  his  anger.  He  appeals  to  his 
rank^ — his  authority.  Davoust  does  not  heed  him,  and  Campans,  after 
long  hesitation,  obeys  the  commands  of  Davoust,  his  immediate  chief. 
Then,  with  s  calmness  unexampled  in  his  character,  and  with  proud  dig- 
nity, Murat  turns  to  Beiilard,  the  chief  of  his  staff — 

"  Beiilard,"  he  said,  go  to  the  Emperor  ;  tell  him  to  dispose  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  vtu^uard ;  tell  hioi  that  he  has  a  general  the  less,  and  a 
soldier  the  more.  As  for  ms,  I  go  to  extricate  yonder  brave  fellows  from 
the  embarrassment  into  which  I  have  led  them." 

Then,  turning  to  Davoust,  he  added — 

"  Marshal,  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  Certainty,  if  you  return  ^e,"  replied  the  latter,  bitterly,  pointing  to 
his  horsemen,  who  were  almost  routed. 

"  f  shall  return,"  replied  Murat,  with  a  glance  that  expressed  all  his 
resolution. 

At  once,  while  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  retires,  Murat  spurs  to  his  caval- 
ry; rallies  them  with  his  voice;  displays,  in  the  first  ranks, his  tall  plumes 
and  his  sparkling  decorations,  which  are  ever  seen  where  danger  calls — 
they  surround  him — they  defend  bim — and  as  he  still  pushes  onward, 
he  finds  himself  victorious  once  again. 

"  Ah !"  cried  Murat,  "  the  glory  is  still  ours  alone !" 

With  these  words,  he  quits  the  field  of  battle,  and  retires  into  his  tent. 
He  enters  alone ;  and,  all  heated  with  the  combat,  his  hand  stiU  trembling 
from  the  blows  which  he  has  dealt,  he  writes  a  few  lines  upon  a  sheet  of  . 
fine  and  perfumed  paper.  At  this  moment,  Beiilard  appears.  Murat, 
without  questioning  him  as  to  the  result  of  his  message,  readies  him  the 
billet. 

"  Beiilard,"  he  stud,  in  a  calm  tone,  "  carry  this  billet  to  Davoust." 

"It  is  a  challenge,"  said  Beiilard,  without  taking  the  paper. 

"  It  is  a  challenge,"  answered  the  King  of  Naples,  coldly. 

"  I  wilt  not  carry  it !"  replied  Beiilard,  in  a  tone  of  resolution. 
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It  seemed  as  if  an  electric  shock  thrilled  Harat's  frame  at  this  reply. 
He  turned  toward  the  chief  of  his  staff,  with  a  oountenance  expre^ve  of 
astonishment  rather  than  irritation — 

"  You,  likewise !"— he  said,  in  a  hollow  voice,  which  was  checked  by 

anger. 

"  Sire !  eiro !"  cried  Beillard,  "  you  shall  not  make  me  an  accomplice 
io  your  ruin.  The  Emperor  is  resolute;  and  at  your  &ret  menace  he  will 
send  you  back  to  France." 

"  Well,  then,  let  him  send  me  back !  one  can  die  elsewhere  than  here !" 
replied  the  King  of  Naples,  furiously,  "  He  forgets  his  army  in  Spain — 
let  him  give  that  to  me  ;  let  him  give  me  a  regiment ;  let  him  leave  me  a 
common  soldier,  if  he  will.  1  owe  him  my  blood,  my  life  ;  but  my  honor 
is  mine  own,  Beillard.  Do  you  hear,  Beillard  ?  my  honor  is  mine  own,  I 
say,  and  1  was  brave  before  he  was  an  Emperor.  Go,  and  carry  the  billeL" 
"  Sire,"  replied  Beillard,  warmly,  "  you  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
crown,  the  dignity  of  which  you  should  not  compromise  by  a  quarrel  with 
aa  officer  of  the  Empire." 

"  A  crown  !"  ioterrupted  Murat,  with  increasing  exasperation ;  "  has  this 
crown  prevented  me  from  being  insulted  to  my  lace  ?  These,"  he  added, 
with  stem  joy,  as  he  grasped  his  sabre  and  hia  pistols,  "  these  have  caused 
me  to  be  respected  all  my  life,  and  they  will  not  fail  me  now.  Go,  then, 
Beillard !  go !" 

"You  area  king,"  replied  the  chief,  "and  Davoust  will  refuse." 

"  Then,"  cried  Murat,  "  he  would  be  a  coward  !" 

"  It  is  not  true,"  replied  Beillard,  suddenly ;  and  he  gazed  proudly  at 
the  King  of  Naples. 

Murat  was  holding  his  sabre  and  his  pistols  in  his  hands.  At  these 
words,  he  glared,  for  a  moment,  with  an  air  of  stupor,  at  the  chief  uf  hia 
stafl^  who  Htood,  calm  and  resolute,  before  him.  Suddenly  the  face  of  the 
King  of  Naples  ciianged  its  expression  ;  his  anger  leaves  him ;  his  brow 
is  clouded  with  grief,  and  Murat  caste  his  weapons  violently  to  the 
ground;  ho  breaks  them ;  he  rends  bis  garments  ;  hetearsolfhis  sumptuous 
decorations,  and  tramples  them  beneath  his  feet;  he  tries  to  speak,  but 
the  words  arc  stiflnd  in  his  throat — he  weeps. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  cried,  at  last,  to  Beillard,  "  he  is  not  a  coward,  and 
he  will  refuse.  1  am  a  miserable  king  who  caa  do  nothing — a  king  whom 
the  meanest  soldier  may  insult !" 

Big  drops  fell  from  the  hero's  eyes,  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  Beillard  took  advantage  of  this  moment  of  weakness,  to  remon- 
strate calmly  with  him  ;  he  soothed  him,  he  flattered  his  pride,  excited 
bis  courage,  and  ended  with  these  words  : 

"  And  if  the  Emperor  should  give  the  command  of  the  vanguard  to  Da- 
voust, he  will  do  all  that  you  would  have  done." 

This  thought  roused  Murat  from  his  grief;  he  started  up,  paced  his 
tent,  and  his  now  dry,  and  brilliant  eye,  flashed  lightning. 

"  Yes,  yes !"  ho  cried,  with  ardor,  "  I  will  remain.  It  is  only  here  that 
there  are  battles— only  here  true  glory.  Well,  then,  I  will  wrest  it  from 
turn.  All  for  myself,  and  nothing  ibr  him !  Not  a  skirmish,  Beillard  !  1 
swear  to  you  he  shall  not  see  an  enemy !" 

With  these  words^he  left  his  tent,  and  hastened  to  an  outpost. 

We  now  ask  the  general  historian  if  many  misfortunes  must  not  neoea- 
sarily  have  resulted  from  such  feelings  in  such  men  1 
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OUR  lITERiTUEif-TODAT,  lO-MORROW. 

To  praise  the  men  and  acts  of  yesterday  to  tlie  disparagement  of  our- 
aelves,  and  what  we  have  done,  may  be  an  actof  veneration,  butscarcely 
of  wisdom.  It  is  sometimes  looked  on  by  sarcastic  philosophers  as  an 
outward  expiation  fur  an  inward  and  unstinted  self-laudation ;  but  with 
more  charity  -and  equal  truth  it  may  be  laid  to  thoughtlessness,  or  to 
imitation  of  our  elders,  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  world  is  daily  de- 
generating. "  Let  us,"  exclaimed  the  stout  old  orator  of  Greece,  "  thank 
the  gods  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  fathers !"  So  may  we  be  thankful,  that 
if  wo  are  not  more  patriotic,  or  better  soldiers,  than  our  fathers,  we  are 
at  least  wiser.  If  we  are  not  more  tenacious  of  our  property,  we  hava 
more  that  we  c«i  call  our  own.  Every  day  witnesses  our  progression, 
and  our  emancipation  from  self-imposed  and  foreign  domination  :  and  in 
nothing  is  our  advancement  and  our  increaae  of  freedom  more  noteworthy 
tiian  ui  our  literature. 

American  Literatcre. — It  may  have  been  a  question  in  the  days  when 
an  Edinburgh  reviewer,  sitting  at  judgment  in  oracular  and  undisputed 
dignity,  sneeringly  asked  if  any  one  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  read 
an  American  book  ;  but  the  shrill  voice  of  the  newsboy  ever  ringing  in 
our  streets — the  placards  always  fresh  upon  the  wall,  and  the  incessant 
groanings  of  the  giant  press — assure  us  that  do  fact  of  the  day  is  more 
certain  or  more  likely  to  be  perpetual.  What  is  true  of  all  other  enlight- 
ened nations  of  the  present  age,  is  singularly  true  of  our  own,  that  never 
before  have  books  been  so  abundant  and  various,  writers  so  prolific,  and 
readers  so  capacious.  Indeed,  to  express  wonder  at  this  unexampled 
manifestation  of  intellectual  energy  is  to  be  original,  since  the  generality 
of  men  have  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  anything,  and  look  upon  tlie  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  literature  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  progress  of  the 
race — a  fit  attendant  upon  social  impi'ovements,  upon  scientific  advance- 
ments, and  upon  the  creation  of  financial  power. 

In  commenting  on  the  present  state  of  the  republic  of  letters,  foreign 
writers  have  not  failed  to  notice  the  magnitude  and  the  claims  of  our  lite- 
rature, and  to  acknowledge  the  one  while  they  have  contested  the  other. 
They  readily  allow  that  we  are  an  intelligent  and  quick-witted  people;  that 
we  have  a  taste  for  the  e:iaet,  the  symmetrical,  and  the  beautiful ;  that  we 
are  acute  if  not  profound  critics ;  and  that  our  writings  show  fertility  and 
versatility  of  intellect ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  assert  that  our  litera- 
ture is  superficial,  marked  by  crudity  and  carelessness,  fitted  rather  to 
amuse  than  instruct,  to  arouse  emotion  than  thought,  to  gratify  the  chang- 
ing caprice  of  the  day,  than  to  provide  for  the  sobered  and  juster  demand 
of  coming  time. 

These  opinions,  in  which  prejudice  has  fully  as  much  to  do  as  informa- . 
tion,  are  but  too  oflen  echoed  at  home  by  those  whose  veneration  for  an- 
cient and  foreign  institutions  blinds  their  perception  of  truth,  and  are 
largely  current  among  our  reading  public.  We  suffer  ourselves  to 
doubt  our  ability  to  write  histories,  or  if  we  recognize  merit  in  the  most . 
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BQcceBsful  of  those  who  have  courted  the  historic  muse,  it  is  by  lauding 
them  at  public  dinners  and.celchMtions,  rather  than  by  buying  and  reading 
their  Looks.  -We'go  m^d  over  Germwi-fihilosophers,  and  our  own  thinkers 
must  make  shift  without  our  patronage,  or  run  into  the  sonie-estravagan- 
cies  with  their  foreign  brethren.  And  were  it  not  that  the  days  of  epic 
poetry  are  over,  it  is  but  fair  to  reason  that  our  aspirants  for  Homeric 
and  Miltonic  laurels  would  be  oversbndovred  by  their  British  rivals. 
Happily  for  us,  neither  the  world  ntor  England  boasta  a  "  great  poet ;"  and 
free  in  one  instance  from  foreign  illusion,  candid  judgment  rather  than 
national  feeiing  awards  honor  to  our  own  genius. 

Even  in  the  department  of  miscellaneous  criticism,  essay,  and  fiction, 
which  may  for  convenience  be  styled  magazine  literature,  we  are  far  from 
being  just  to  our  interests  or  our  reputation.  Very  few  of  our  own  perio- 
dicals receive  a  support  at  all  commensurate  with  their  claims,  while  ma- 
gazines, wholly  made  up  from  the  unbought  productions  of  foreign  authors, 
in  afew months  from  theircommencement,  count  their  subscribers  by  tens 
of  thousands.  The  depressing  influence  which  is  thus  brought  to  bear  up- 
on our  own  writers  is  a  twice-told  tale.  Why  foreign  literature  is  so  often 
preferred  to  our  own,  no  one  of  us  can  say.  The  fact  must  be  taken  aa 
it  is,  and  classed,  as  some  slight  apology  for  itself,  with  our  unnational 
taste,  which  leads  us  in  merdiandise  as  in  litenrture,  to  ask  for  the  "  im- 
ported article." 

it  would  be  very  easy  to  fill  pages  with  just  complaints  of  the  neglect 
we  show  t^  our  own  literature;  and  llic  ease  with  which  such  complaints 
could  he  made,  would  be  equalled  by  their  inutility.  Popular  custom, 
popular  prejudice,  and  popular  obstinacy,  form  a  strong  harrier,  against 
which  open  and  violent  attacks  arc  ever  of  little  avail.  Men  are  not  cured 
of  their  follies  or  their  prejudices  by  didactic  severities  ;  and  many  a  foible 
that  policy  might  have  made  a  virtue,  is  warped  by  direct  opposition  into 
on  error  or  a  crime.  Indeed,  those  who  hope  at  a)I,  find  much  to  hope 
for  in  the  growth  and  success  of  American  letters.  It  is  true  that  our  own 
authors  are  too  much  neglected  ;  yet  in  what  age  has  literature  reaped  ita 
just  reward,  and  in  what  period  of  our  national  csistence  has  the  American 
writer,  who  bos  done  his  beat  for  the  people,  met  with  as  hearty  a  recep- 
tion as  now?  Amid  the  vast  importations  of  brilliant  and  captivating 
literature,  with  which  we  are  furnished  at  a  price  so  low  that  it  well  nigh 
staggers  belief,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  a  people  largely  given  to  reading, 
and  especially  fond  of  those  varieties  of  fiction,  practical  essay,  and  new- 
worked  philosophy,  which  prevail  alike  at  home  and  abroad,  will  pay  a 
higher  price  for  American  writings  than  for  an  equal  amount  of  foreign, 
or  will  at  once  dear  their  eyes  from  the  illusions  of  foreign  reputation. 
At  the  outset,  our  authors  labor  under  a  great  natural  disadvantage  ;  and 
it  should  he  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  that  they  have  in  part  over- 
come the  obstacle,  and  have  created  a  literature  which  we  may  call,  in  sober 
truth,  our  own — a  literature  which  is  not  unknown  or  unhonored  abroad — 
which  is,  necessarily,  adapted  to  our  peculiar  wants — which,  in  spite  of 
foreign  competition,  and  unnational  literary  enterprises,  must  daily  grow 
in  popularity,  and  which  already  gives  earnest  of  those  permanent  efforts, 
whose  number  coming  time  can  only  increase. 

In  speaking  of  the  popular  and  the  permanent  in  our  literature,  no  in- 
vidious distinction  is  intended  between  labors  designed  for  the  present 
day,  and  those  which  are  laid  out  with  direct  refer^ice  to  the  future. 
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With  the  universal  diffusion  of  education,  the  time  has  come  when  gen- 
uine literature  may  be  multiform,  and  suited  to  every  variety  of  popular 
taste;  and  it  is  no  derogation  from  the  writer  or  the  poet,  that  they  em- 
ploy their'powers  expressly  for  the  present.  It  is  an  erroneous  notion, 
and  one  which  common  sense  examines  only  to  discard,  that  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  letters  were  given  forth  in  disregard  of  the  prevalent 
tastes  of  the  people,  in  the  prophetic  hope  that  a  distant  and  unknown  age 
would  do  them  justice.  It  was  not  in  scorn  of  the  people  that  the  divine 
niad  was  sung  throughout  the  valleys  of  Greece ;  nor  was  it  to  a  few  learned 
critics  alone,  that  in  the  roofless  theatres  of  Attica  the  stately  plays  of  the 
first  dramatists  were  acted,  but  to  a  whole  people  whose  unanimous  ap- 
plause has  been  sanctioned  by  the  calm  judgments  of  after  time.  The 
immortal  pages  of  the  Father  of  History  were  first  read  at  great  nadoDol 
festivals,  before  the  worldhad  known  of  scholiasts  and  grammarians.  For 
ibe  people,  philosophers  taught  and  sophists  harangued.  All  fables  of 
divine  and  human  things,  histories  and  prophecies,  arguments  and  creeds, 
whether  clothed  in  simple  prose,  or  in  the  rich  poetry  of  an  early  age, 
were  addressed  solely  to  a  present  and  a  popular  audience.  But  when 
taste,  and  love  of  natural  beauty  and  true  art  died  away,  and  a  tribe  of 
men,  whose  only  glory  lay  in  the  wine-cup  and  the  sword,  overran  the 
world,  then  the  few  who  cultivated  letters  talked  of  posterity,  and  buried 
their  manuscripts  from  the  Goth ;  laboring  with  unheard-of  diligence  at 
narrow  and  intangible  speculations,  wrangling  over  particles,  and  commas, 
and  interpretations,  "  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge." 
These,  misled  by  the  evils  of  their  age,  labored  only  for  posterity — and 
with  what  success,  the  scanty  and  mournful  aimals  of  their  times  ma;  fully 
show  us.  Thej  had  their  apology,  hut  it  is  madness  in  us  to  repeat  their 
error,  and  to  dream  that  to  preach  to  the  few  is  to  secure  the  award  of 
immortality.  Everywhere  about  us,  in  the  triumph  of  enterprise  over 
romance,  of  the  lit«rature  of  utility  and  progress  over  the  literature  of 
fables,  and  gods,  and  battles,  we  see  e.vemplined  that  truth  which  is  best 
leameid  when  soonest  learned,  that  the  people,  not  in  sects,  or  divisions  of 
money  or  rank,  but  as  fViendly  critics,  meeting  on  that  common  ground 
of  natural  taste,  which  neither  prejudice  nor  misused  education  can  wholly 
remove,  ia  the  only  audience  worth  having,  and  the  only  judge  between 
the  things  that  are  good  for  to-day,  and  those  that  are  good  for  to^lay  and 
to-morrow,  and  those  that  are  unfit  for  either.  And  therefore  he  who 
writes  for  the  better  taste  of  the  people,  and  backs  his  philanthropy  by 
talent  and  power,  is  sure  of  his  reward,  whether  his  energies  are  directed 
wholly  to  the  present,  or  are  employed  in  rearing  structures  which  shall 
long  retain  their  beauty  and  their  popularity.  All  literature,  in  its  ear- 
liest days  confined  to  a  few  channels,  was  essentially  permanent.  Not  bo 
with  us.  Journalism,  criticism  upon  the  lighter  matters  of  the  day,  argu- 
ment upon  political,  social,  and  reformatory  topics,  for  which  a  single 
paragraph  in  a  future  history  will  amply  sunice,  are  literature.  But  who 
hopes  or  asks  immortality  for  the  newspaper  and  the  pamphlet?  Who 
thinks  of  preserving  them  to  a  future  day,  otherwise  than  as  curiosities  in 
corner  atones,  side  by  side  with  medals  and  fragments  of  cloth?  Who 
thinks  of  ranking  them  with  anything  that  shall  hereaJler  he  dignified  with 
the  name  of  classic?  Hey  have  their  uses,  their  immediate  reward.  And 
without  affording  satisfying  scope  for  that  large  ambition  which  aims  at 
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nothing  less  than  immortalitj,  they  fulfil  their  mission,  and  give  place  to 

tieir  successors. 

Jounialism,  the  comprehensive  title  of  that  part  of  our  literature  -whidi 
is  solel>'  popular  and  ephemeral,  is  not  more  a  prominent  feature  of  tiie 
age  tliiiu  a  necessity  of  our  national  character.  Although  in  the  old  world 
the  newspaper  is  widely  dilfused  and  important,  it  is  only  on  our  own 
soil  that  its  influence  is  pushed  to  its  extreme  reach,  and  its  circulation 
made  coequal  with  thems^itudeof  its  audience.  On  one  side,  the  cheap- 
ness of  paper  and  type,  the  unlimited  freedom  of  speecli,  and  the  impor- 
tance assigned  the  editor ;  on  the  other,  the  singular  eagerness  with  which 
all  classes  seize  upon  news,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  and  the  curiosity 
which  they  feel  in  the  opinions  of  men  who  make  the  events  of  the  day 
their  especial  study,  comhine  to  give  our  journalism  an  extent  and  power, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  manifestly  impossibie.  In  the 
old  world,  the  journal  is  a  luxury  used  only  by  the  few  who  can  afford  it ; 
with  us,  it  is  an  universal  convenience,  and  deemed  necessary  even  by  the 
poorest  artisan,  who  pays  his  penny  for  a  morning  sheet,  to  be  read  be- 
fore the  trowel  falls  upon  the  brick,  or  the  hammer  on  the  anvil.  In  our 
great  centres  oftrade,  journals  are  reckoned  by  scores;  and  it  is  well  for  Uie 
political  amity  of  every  village  which  aspires  to  municipal  honors,  if  it 
boasts  no  more  than  two  dailies  to  make  high  war  over  the  issues  of  na- 
tional and  sectional  policies.  Turning  from  political  sheets,  we  find  others 
of  mammoth  size,  devoted  to  the  lighter  letters,  dispersed  weekly  to  every 
quarter  of  the  land ;  beguiling  the  teamster's  hours,  as  his  oxen  tread 
slowly  over  the  rough  paths  of  the  hockwoods  ;  recited  to  admiring  rustics 
in  the  farmer's  Ititchen  ;  spelt  out  by  the  foi^eman  at  the  door  of  his  fur- 
nace ;  keeping  alive  in  the  most  effectual  way  the  mental  appetite  of  those 
whose  life  would  seem  to  he  one  continued  war  against  the  intellect.  Such, 
in  the  briefest  words — for  that  which  all  know  cannot  be  too  briefl}"  told — 
is  our  newspaper  press,  which,  in  spite  of  the  recklessness,  the  ignorance, 
and  the  sins  against  good  taste  and  honor,  from  which  few  portions  of  it 
have  escaped,  is  a  genuine  and  fruitful  exponent  of  our  national  genius. 

Oc^ijpying  a  middle  ground  between  the  extreme  transitorincss  of  the 
joumal  on  one  hand,  and  the  undisputed  permanence  of  such  histories, 
poems,  biographies,  and  fictions,  as  from  their  value  necessarily  claim  im- 
mortality, so  long  as  men  study  the  acts  and  genius  of  the  past,  there  is 
seen  a  brancli  of  literature  for  which  ancient  wisdom  had  no  name,  and 
whose  importance  modem  sagacity  cannot  too  highly  estimate.  Of  the 
Beview  and  the  Magazine,  neither  Plato  nor  Bacon  ever  dreamed  ;  on  no 
such  protecting  pages  as  theirs  ever  appeared  the  first  anonymous  and 
struggling  stanzas  of  a  Milton  or  a  Horace  ;  no  dignitaries  of  the  Cesars  or 
the  lien rys  were  accustomed  to  depend  on  them  for  one-half  their  reading 
and  information;  no  parties  in  the  civil  contests  that  surrounded  the 
bloody  throne  of  the  First  Charles ;  no  coteries  that  mooted  questions  of 
letters  in  the  dazzling  saloons  of  the  Fourteenth  Louis,  drew  from  their 
pages  creeds  for  action,  or  precedents  for  opinion.  Whether  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  they  will  not  be  needed,  may  he  left  a  question  ;  but,  at 
the  present  day,  no  classes  in  church,  state,  or  literature,  could  exist  with- 
out them.  Men,  who  otherwise  would  never  open  a  book,  are  forced  to 
read  them,  to  escape  the  reputation  of  ignorance  or  slovniess.  Men,  who 
want  information  at  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  read  them.  Men,  who 
are  fund  of  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question,  read  them.    Men,  who  have 
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nothing  else  to  do — happily  few  in  our  country — read  them ;  in  fine,  they 

are  twA  by  everybody.  Where  the  audieuce  isao  vast,  the  speaker  must 
be  ambitioua ;  and  where  there  is  ambition,  there  must  be  ability,  A 
great  deal  of  talent  that  would  otherwise  lie  dormant,  or,  for  want  of  a 
stimulus,  be  expended  in  the  preparation  of  what  is  commonly  styled 
"heavy  materiftl,"  is  thus  called  into  active  service.  Authors,  who  have 
grown  gray  in  the  service,  find  that  their  reputation  is  not  at  all  injured, 
and  their  power  felt  all  the  more,  by  condensing  their  thoughts  upon  the 
welcome  pages  of  the  quarterly,  or  tie  monthly.  Young  writers,  who  are, 
not  unnaturally — afraid  to  publish  books,  actual  books,  with  the  dignities  of 
title  pages  and  stiff  covers,  and  the  terrors  of  publishers'  bills,  experiment 
upon  theirown  dovemess,  and  upon  public  taste,  through  the  friendly  and  re- 
munerative  periodical.  Each  serial  of  note  and  merit  thus  becomes  the  centre 
of  a  crowd  of  writers,  critics,  and  amateura,  of  all  grades  of  excellence  in 
their  respective  vocations.  Side  by  side  with  the  plaintive  murmurings 
of  some  Lydia  Languish,  whom  the  polite  editor  has  the  misfortune  to 
know  personally,  and,  therefore,  cannot  deny  the  favor  of  an  occasional 
insertion,  may  be  found  the  stirring  lines  of  Lotigrdlow,  or  the  mirthful 
cadences  of  Lowell.  This  side  of  the  leaf  concludes  some  maiden  effort, 
crude,  rickety,  and  confused,  barely  saved  from  the  rubbish  basket  by  here 
and  there  a  sentence  or  an  idea  which  stands  in  bold  relief  against  the  rest, 
and  leaves  the  reader  to  judge  by  further  attempts  whether  the  writer  is 
a  genius  or  a  fool ; — turn  over,  and  you  enter  on  the  rich  periods  of  Irving, 
or  the  iron  paragraphs  of  Carey.  There  is  no  greater  leveller  than  this 
popular  and  common  ground  of  authorship,  and  no  severer  test  Good 
and  bad,  model  and  copy,  force  and  tameness,  are  thrown  in  to  jostle  with 
each  other,  and  in  this  contest,  as  in  every  other,  weakness  goes  deserved- 
ly to  the  wall,  and  strength  deservedly  triumphs.  "  He  laughs  who  wins," 
— and  the  writer  whom  the  people  love,  may  well  afford  to  snap  his  fin- 
gers at  the  critic. 

This  is  called  popular  literature,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  there  is  permanence 
in  it  also,  A  vast  part  of  it  lays  no  claim  to  the  regards  of  to-morrow, 
and  paases  away  like  cancelled  checks  or  paid  notes,  which  have  served 
their  use  and  are  forgotten.  Much  of  it  that  would  have  outlived  its  day, 
had  it  been  produced  when  authors  were  rarities,  is  swept  away  by  fresh 
floods  of  novelties,  equally  good,  and  equally  transitory.  Then  there  re- 
mains a  small  part,  like  fine  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  wbiuh  from  those  rare 
qualities  that  all  men  can  appreciate  on  the  instant,  but  which  reams  of 
disquisition  can  never  explain,  will  go  down  to  all  time.  Much  that 
passes  away  is  excellent;  hut  there  is  no  alternative  between  perfection 
and  oblivion.  The  world  finds  out  soon  enough  what  deserves  to  live, 
looking  neither  at  paternity  nor  circumstance,  nor  at  the  length  of  the  per- 
formance, nor  at  ite  subject.  A  ploughman  with  genius  has  become  the 
literary  standard  of  a  nation.  An  elegy  of  a  dozen  stanza.*;,  and  an  ode 
of  scarcely  as  many  lines,  become  themes  for  the  criticism  and  models  for 
the  taste  of  whole  generations,  while  swelling  epics  line  trunks,  and 
rhythmic  five-act  tragedies  are  sold  to  wrap  the  wares  of  the   shopman. 

So  long  as  OUT  best  writers  continue  to  put  their  productions  before  the 
people,  through  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  and  the  Review,  from  periodi- 
cals must  necessarily  he  taken  much  of  the  permanent  in  our  literature. 
And  it  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  condition  into  which  author,  publisher 
and  reader  enter  with  such  hearty  good  wilt,  that  it  incites  a  brevity  and 
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finish  of  composition,  which  is  too  oAen  neglected  in  the  preparation  of 
ponderous  volumes,  and  a  regard  to  popular  taste,  of  which  the  seclusion 
necessary  to  more  lengthy  undertakings  is  careless  and  otlea  ignorant.  It 
requires  no  profound  logic  to  show  us,  that  if  posterity  has  as  much  on  its 
hands  as  we,  it  will  have  little  time  to  bestow  on  the  big  books  we  have 
written,  unless  they  are  miraculously  good  of  their  kiud.  If  to-day,  the 
writer  who  Joins  brevity  with  excellence,  is  more  read  than  he  who  spins 
hia  ideas  through  a  folio,  his  chance  of  being  read  to-morrow  is  surely 
much  greater.  When  all  our  men  of  genius  shall  have  considered  this,  we 
shall  see  better  writings,  and  upon  fewer  pages.  It  may  be  we  Ehall  have 
fewer  books  from  all  classes  of  authors,  for  the  generality  of  writers  are 
wondrously  imitative,  and  will  even  copy  brevity,  if  brevity  is  the  popular 
model.  Should  this  happen,  our  taste  and  patience  will  alike  commend 
the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  about. 

The  poem,  the  essay,  the  tale — of  examples  of  these  joined  with  the  names 
of  Foe,  of  Legar^,  of  Longfellow,  of  Whittier,  of  Taylor, — names  scattered 
on  a  list,  the  sifting  of  which  we  reserve  for  the  ungrateful  task  of  the  next 
generation — a  settled  fame  may  be  predicted  among  American  letters. 
The  meriteand  success  of  Wieland  and  the  Pathfinder,  warrant  us  in  the  ex- 
pectation, that  when  age  throws  a  romance  over  the  early  days  of  our 
national  existence,  and  custom  has  fixed  marked  and  peculiar  features  to 
our  every-day  life,  we  may  see  the  rise  of  a  standard  Fiction,  unmistak- 
able as  if  produced  by  a  Fielding  or  a  Bulwer,  and  fitted  to  satisfy  that 
natural  lasto  which  pictures  of  foreign  life  necessarily  disappoint.  With 
more  of  patience — shall  it  be  said  indifference  1 — we  can  wait  for  a  great  na- 
tional epic,  the  ghost  of  whose  conception  frowns  grimly  on  all  future 
bards,  from  the  mouldering  remains  of  the  dead  Columbiad-  In  the  rich 
field  of  bii^raphy,  we  may  feel  that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain.  Genius, 
like  that  which  has  made  immortal  the  first  and  greatest  orator  of  the 
Revolution,  and  like  that  which  has  deepened  our  reverence  and  afTectioii 
for  the  noblest  soldier  and  the  purest  patriot  whom  the  world  has  seen, 
has  not  lefl  us,  and  will  not,  so  long  as  free  institutions  teach  us  to  study 
the  characters  of  our  great  men,  and  enable  talent,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength  of  purpose,  to  rise  from  obscurity  to  honor.  It  is  no  small  en- 
couragement to  the  writer  who  labors  in  this  department  of  our  literature, 
that  the  success  of  his  works  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  their  undying  and 
undisputed  permanence.  And,  perhaps,  this  certainty  forms  the  strongest 
Incentive  to  that  studious  preparation  and  candid  research  which  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  biographer,  whose  task  is  only  less  hard  than  that  of  the 
historian. 

DiiBcult,  indeed,  is  the  task  of  him  who  would  write  the  annals  of  the 
American  confederation.  For,  besides  those  obstacles  to  truth  and  fair- 
ness which  historians  in  every  age  have  encountered,  confUctiog  testi- 
monies, disputed  and  discordant  facts,  uncertain  traditions,  plausible  pre- 
tensions, perversions  of  jealousy  and  partiality,  he  will  have  to  record  the 
progress  of  a  people,  rather  than  lists  of  dynasties  or  battles,  and  must 
trace  not  only  the  march  of  empire  and  the  improvement  of  govern- 
ment, but  also  the  extension  of  knowledge  in  the  important  and  practical 
sciences  of  the  age,  and  the  numberless  oflshoota  of  widely-believed 
opinions. 

Foreign  critics  deny  our  ability  to  write  a  history  worthy  of  ourselves. 
Even  under  their  own  conservative  institutions,  it  Is  hard  to  find  sober 
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reasonert — men  who  are  not  partisans  or  theory-mad.  They  ask,  if  the 
world  shows  writers  of  the  learning  of  Gibbon,  or  the  clearness  anij  candor 
of  Ilunie.  Who,  they  ask,  is  willing,  for  the  honor  of  literature  or  for  his 
own  fume,  to  devote  so  many  years  of  quiet  labor  to  the  preparation  of 
material  and  the  formation  of  style,  as  these  great  masters  of  their  art  T 
Who  thiaks  it  worth  the  while  to  study  classic  models,  in  order  to  avoid 
errors  which  they  must  otherwise  commit,  and  to  imitate  excellencies 
which  all  time  has  sanctioned  with  its  heartiest  commendation  t  And 
bow  much  greater  the  ditticulty  when  the  writer  is  obliged,  in  addition  to 
the  adverse  circumslAncea  under  which  he  labors  in  common  with  all 
others,  to  contend  against,  the  influence  of  surrounding  mstitutions ;  against 
a  hurryiug  and  pi'evalent  desire  for  immediate  reward  ;  against  the  inadnesa 
of  party  ;  against  an  inbred  and  national  aversion  to  protracted  investiga- 
tion -,  against  the  impulse  to  do  the  work  of  years  in  days.  Suj'ely  foreign 
jealousy  is  not  without  the  semblance  of  an  excuse,  in  predicting  no  higher 
results  from  our  attempts  to  write  history,  than  party  pamphlets  or  narrow 
chronicles. 

Time  must  show  whether  we  are  capable  of  excelling  in  this  noble  and 
difficult  department  of  composition.  The  materials  for  our  history  are 
unprecedented  in  variety  and  moral  sublimity.  On  principles  different 
froin  any  before  tried,  we  have  constructed  what  has  been  often  fi'uitlesaly 
attempted.  Our  history  is  the  record  of  a  vast  and  nicmorable  event,  and 
it  will  require  genius  of  no  common  order  to  write  it  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  its  subject,  and  apart  from  its  subject,  deserving  of  a  place  among  the 
annals  of  nations,  whose  destinies  have  been  made  immortal  by  the  great- 
est authors.  In  this  field  of  literature  we  are  yet  new  and  little  tried  ; 
but  from  what  we  have  done  we  may  well  afford  to  hold  disparaging 
criticism  in  abeyance,  and  look  forward  hopefully. 

It  remains  briefly  to  mention  one  part  of  our  literature,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  disputed  tendencies,  and  the  ^ado  of  discouragement  thrown  over 
it  by  modem  codes,  must  always  remain  important  and  noticeable.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Drams. 

A  dozen  years  since,  American  dramatic  literature  had  no  existence. 
We  had  a  stage,  but  the  pieces  on  it  were  of  foreign  authorship.  There 
was  Shakspcure,  whenever  it  was  found  he  would  "draw;"  and  there  was 
Congreve,  when  an  audience  would  tolerate  bim  ;  and  there  were  Gold- 
smitli  and  Sheridan,  when  the  heavers  were  fashionable  and  ciitical  -,  and 
for  constant  use,  and  lengthy  seasons,  there  was  that  miscellaneous  gather- 
ing of  fugitive,  anonymous,  and  standard  plays — the  well  known  "  London 
Stage."  Almost  our  first  attempts  at  playwritiug,  were  those  mon- 
strous, but  wonderfully  popular  representations  of  our  city  life,  of  whose 
influence  we  witnessed  indications  in  the  windows  of  every  print  shop,  and 
in  the  hourly  talk  of  the  whole  lower  class  of  society.  And  so  prevalent 
became  the  influence  of  these  preparative,  but  demoralizing  plays,  that  it 
began  to  be  gravely  thought  abroad,  that  the  mass  of  our  population  had 
no  higher  ambition  than  to  sport  the  dress  and  language  of  a  rough  fire- 
man, and  practice  the  peculiar  diversions  of  the  stable  and  the  race-course. 

Hard  upon  these,  however,  there  have  been  plays  of  a  different  stamp 
produced  by  American  writers,  which  from  their  own  excellence,  and  the 
large  share  of  favor  with  which  they  have  been  received,  promise  to  be 
honorable  and  lasting  additions  to  our  literature.  Without  the  aid  of  that 
illusion  which  always  attends  foreign  productions,  and  unheralded  by  that 
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puETeiy  for  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  but  too  &mous,  ihey  have  created 
continuous  audiences  in  our  great  centres  of  dramatic  taste,  and  received 
the  silenter,  hut  not  less  sincere,  applause  of  our  justest  critics.  As  it  ia 
the  peculiar  charm  of  dramatic  literature  that  it  never  grows  old,  and  that 
its  triumphs  to-day  are  its  triumphs  to-morrow,  those  efforts  which  our 
enlightened  judgment  has  approved,  may,  with  entire  confidence,  be  com- 
mitted  to  the  warm  regards  of  a  coming  generation.  And  it  will  add 
much  to  the  vigor  and  popularity  of  a  drama,  which  we  are  just  beginning 
to  call  our  own,  if  we  are  careful  to  work  into  it  those  features  of  our 
every-day  life  which  are  now  most  striking,  and  will  hereafter  he  most 
intei'esting ;  if  we  are  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  the  true,  and  are  coo- 
tent  to  deal  sparingly  with  the  classic  and  the  ideal — remembermg  always 
that  our  audience  is  the  people. 

A  single  word,  added  to  the  subject  rather  thaa  drawn  from  it,  will  end 
this  brief  paper.  What  our  writers  most  need,  next  to  that  indispensable 
qualification,  genius,  is  study — not  so  much  of  books  as  of  their  audience. 
m  his  solitude,  the  author  is  apt  to  make  himself  the  object  of  his  intellec- 
tual exertions — posturing  himself  in  the  attitude  both  of  performer  and 
audience.  But  in  reality  the  author  is  nothing — and  what  he  says  ia  every- 
thing. In  sympathizing  with  the  honest  vicar,  we  forget  Goldsmith;  in 
our  compassion  for  L^r,  we  give  not  a  thought  to  Shakspeare.  Had 
these  great  authors  continually  thought,  "  How  will  this  or  that  character 
show  forth  myself?"  they  would  never  have  drawn  pictures  at  once  so 
popular  and  so  true.  Authors  must  study  life,  or  they  will  only  carica- 
ture their  own  ideals.  We  have  life  enough  about  us,  rich  in  variety  and 
matter  for  deaoription  :  our  fault  lies  in  egotism  and  in  imitation.  We 
have  too  much  pride  to  serve  up  human  nature  to  the  people;  and  our 
wish  to  be  successful,  without  lowering  the  dignity  of  our  conceptions, 
leads  us  to  copy  men  whom  all  the  world  praises — overlooking  the  fact, 
that  they  are  popular  simply  because  they  gathered  their  materials  from 
familiar  life,  and  lent  their  genius  to  adorn  common  things.  Our  authors 
can  make  their  to-morrow  fruitful  if  they  will.  Our  successes  tO'day  ought 
to  teach  us  wherein  lies  the  power  to  succeed. 


BLOOMER-RIGHTS. 
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During  a  recent  debate  in  the  Frencli  Chambers,  M.  Huera  remarked 
as  follows : 

"  Tiao  grtat  nationt  are  tuna  enlerinff  on  a  manufitctiervtig  career,  AmerUa  and 
iJttssio ;  one  hae  a  democratic,  and  Ote  oiher  a  (Jupolie  form  <^  govemrnad.  Both 
art  making  rapid  siridia.  The  Americana  have  good  reastna  for  adcocating  the 
eytUm  of  free  trade.  They  have  all  Iheij  rehire  for  food  and  chthing.  Bat  if 
WaAington  were  to  return  on  earth,  wliat  advice  vioiJd  he  give  hi»  fdhw-eounti-y- 
mtnf  lam  (ure  6tat  he  vmald  advise  them  to  remain  agricaUuriets,  as  the  eurett 
WMoma  ofliherii/  and  of  gr<atne$s." 

This  is  the  crude  notion  of  one  of  that  school  of  statesmen  brought  up  in 
the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  "paternal  governments,"  or  monarchies,  or 
oligarchies,  who  suppose  that  a  nation  may  or  ought  to  be  moulded  to 
some  particular  pursuit  heat  adapted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  govcm- 
iug  few,  through  the  operation  of  restraining  or  guiding  laws,  and  consa- 
quendy  that,  by  law,  a  nation  may  be  made  agricultural  or  manufacturing, 
or  commercial,  according  to  the  whims  of  a  few  inllat«d  representatives. 
It  is  true  that  the  influence  of  a  government  may  largely  promote  the 
activity  of  some  particular  trade,  but  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  others ; 
and  in  such  a  case,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  nation  which  consists  in  ita 
industrial  productions,  will  be  less  than  if  no  portion  was  restrained.  Thus, 
during  the  wars  of  the  fu^t  part  of  the  present  century,  the  large  expendi- 
ture of  the  English  government  promoted  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of 
war  and  the  profession  of  arms.  The  principal  occupation  of  a  whole 
generation  was  arms  and  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  and  that 
interest  became  so  considerable  as  to  make  a  return  to  peace  diflicult,  and 
entailed  immense  distress  upon  the  necessity  of  doing  so  ;  but  no  one  will 
contend  that  all  legitimate  branches  of  industry  were  not  injured,  or  that 
the  marked  decay  which  England  now  exhibits  is  not  a  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  the  "  protection,"  so  to  speak,  then  conferred  on  the  war  interests. 
The  United  States  interests  are  naturally  and  essentially  agricultural,  as 
England  is  commercial  and  California  mining.  To  advise  the  former  "  to 
remain  agricultural,"  is  to  advise  the  African  to  remain  block,  or  the  Gaul 
to  remain  French.  Seven-eighths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  government  possesses  one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  unoccupied  land,  of  the  best  quality,  and  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  annually  spread  upon  it,  free  of  cost,  producing  by  the 
simple  application  of  their  labor  a  superabundant  supply  of  natural  wealth. 
This  product  is  the  means  by  which  capital  of  all  other  descriptions  is 
drawn  from  the  old  world.  Yet,  a  statesman  of  France  supposes  that 
nothing  but  "  advice"  restrains  these  people  from  abandoning  that  soil,  and 

*Tbe  Farmer'!  Ooida  Co  Sciantific  and  Pr&clical  Agrieultnra,  Detailing  the  Labor*  of 
the  Fnnner.  id  all  tbeir  TBriety,  Bad  adaptiiig  them  la  the  bouodb  of  the  year,  u  tliey 
tacceuiTsIy  occur.  By  Heair  Slephena,  F.  R.  8.  E.,  author  of  the  "  Booh  uf  tha 
Farm."  &c.,  Ac.,  auTBted  by  JofanP.  Nurton.  M.  A.,Froressor  of  ScientiGo  AgricuUara 
in  Yale  College.  In  two  vola.,  with  Domerotu  lUiutratiuiis.  Leonard  Scon  &  Co., 
N«w-Xork. 
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becoming  manufacturers  with  capital  that  they  do  not  possess.  But  botb 
M.  Thiers  and  all  others  of  the  protectionist  school,  begin  at  the  wrong 
end.  Where  there  is  a  great  and  prosperous  agricultural  people,  the 
demand  for  all  maniiractiired  articles  increases  not  only  numerically  as  the 
numbers  of  the  consumers,  but  geometrically,  or  as  the  numbers  multiplied 
by  the  growing  individual  wealtK  Thus,  if  in  a  new  state  1000  families 
require  |;20  of  supplies  each  this  year,  the  demand  for  goods  is  Sl20,OOQ ; 
in  a  few  years  more,  1500  families  require  $40  worth  each,  and  there  ia  a 
demand  for  $00,000  worth  of  goods.  It  is  in  this  demand  that  the  true 
encouragement  to  manufactures  and  commerce  exists.  Agriculture  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  superstructure  ;  the  welfare  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce flows  froni  its  prosperity,  which  diminishes  under  the  pressure  of 
protective  laws.  Where  there  is  a  flourishing  plough,  the  loom  and  the 
anvil,  being  moveable  instruments,  find  their  protit  in  supplying  it ;  and 
that  loom  which  is  so  situated  as  to  require  the  least  transportation  of 
materials  and  fabric,  is  the  "best  protected,"  without  any  inteyneddling  of 
the  law-makers.  When  that  loom  asks  the  government  to  compel  the 
plough  to  pay  it  a  premium  on  account  of  its  proximity,  nil  sense  of  justice 
is  perverted,  aud  all  the  disadvantages  of  distance  are  created.  In  England, 
where  the  agricultural  is  the  aristocratic  interest,  the  loom  seeks  to  be 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting  the  plough  ;  in  the  United  States, 
the  loom  demands  that  the  plough  shall  support  it.  In  England, the  plough 
demands  that  the  loom  shall  pay  high  for  bread  ;  in  the  United  States, 
the  loom  demands  that  the  plough  shall  pay  exorbitantly  for  goods.  Com- 
mon sense  and  the  national  interests  in  both  countries  demand  that  the 
plough  ia  the  one,  and  the  loom  in  the  other,  shall  be  entirely  unrestrained 
by  legal  enactments  in  their  productive  operations.  ' 

With  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  development  of  inventive 
genius,  the  taste  for  both  food  and  raiment  has  become  more  refined,  and 
the  wants  of  civilized  people  more  diversified.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
food  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  all  countries  remains  now  nearly  what 
it  ever  has  been  ;  but  the  supply  has  become  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  different  countries,  accordinj;  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
industryof  the  people,  and  in  the  improvements  in  the  instruments  of  labor. 
Governments  have,  in  modern  times,  attempted,  by  means  of  parchment 
laws,  to  extract  from  a  barren  soil,  an  unintelligent  people,  with  rude  and 
primitive  instruments,  food,  on  terms  as  advantageous  as  an  industrious 
people,  with  the  aid  of  eminent  science,  can  extract  from  a  fertile  soil. 
Others  have  attempted  to  compel  the  possessors  of  a  fertile  and  extensive 
Boil  to  abandon  agricuiture,  in  order  to  rival  the  artificial  productions  of 
regions  less  naturally  favored.  Under  pretence  of  effecting  this  object, 
they  have  compelled  consumers  to  forego  all  the  benefits  of  more  favored 
regions  which  commerce  would  confer  on  them.  The  effect  has  been 
greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  people  of  all  countries.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  the  avowed  policy  of  many  modem  princes  to  preserve  the  tlatu 
quo,  as  that  in  which  the  people  enjoy  the  greatest  happmess.  When  wo 
look  upon  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  from  the  rudeagea  to  the 
present  comparative  high  state  of  civilization,  we  become  struck  with  the 
conceit  that  would  presume  to  fix  upon  any  stage  of  advancement,  as  that 
beyond  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  go ;  and  which  would  attempt  to  re- 
tard progress  by  restrictions  upon  individual  business,  and  prohibitions 
upon  intercourse,  while  new  inventions  in  the  sciences  aud  tlie  arts.  Lave 
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conspired  vastly  to  multiply  the  quantities  of  clothing  which  may  be  pro- 
duccHl  by  a^iven  amount  of  manual  labor.  Tiie  production  of  food  has 
been  comparatively  unattended  by  such  auxiliaries. 

]n  the  production  of  food,  science  has,  by  judiciously  dividing  labor, 
enabled  the  cultivator  to  extract  a  lai^er  quantity  from  a  given  surface  of 
land,  but  the  increased  outlay  of  labor  and  capital  is  so  proportioned  to 
the  enhanced  productioiia,  that  the  cost  of  the  crop  is  not  diminished. 
Thus  the  product  of  wheat  in  England  has  risen  from  24  bushels  per 
acre  in  1793,  to  32  bushels  in  1850,  while  the  price  remains  the  same. 
Id  the  former  year,  cotton  twist  sold  at  49  pence  per  pound,  and  in  1850 
at  10  pence;  that  is  to  say,  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  1793  was  worth  12 
pounds  of  yarn  :  it  is  now  worth  48  pounds  of  yam ;  its  relative  value 
to  cotton  yam  has  increased  400  per  ct.  Iron  has  fallen  from  |85  to  (30 
per  ton  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  one 
ton  of  iron  was  worth  8  bushels  of  wheat:  one  ton  of  English  bar  iron 
is  DOW  worth  only  2J  bushels  of  wheat.  Thus  labor  applied  to  agriculture 
will  yield  no  more  food  now  than  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  but 
surplus  food  will  obtain  vastly  larger  quantities  of  all  other  productions. 
In  this  period  of  sixty  years,  the  money  value  of  those  articles  which 
the  United  Slates  buys  of  foreign  nations  has  been  falling,  while  the  value 
of  those  things  which  the  United  States  sells,  has  remained  nearly  the 
aame.  Thus  in  the  year  1790,  the  United  States  exported  flour  at  $4^ 
per  barrel,  and  m  1850  at  5^  per  barrel,  and  the  results  are  thus  : 

Eiportcd.  Bbli.lour.  Pries.  Vdne. 

1790 820.133 tik 13,600,000 

1850 1,185,000 %ol t7,7ia,Jl5 

Hie  flour  exported  in  1790  was  worth  36,000  tons  of  iron  at  $100  per 
ton,  the  price  of  that  year.  The  same  quantity  of  flour  in  1850  was 
worth  150,000  tons  of  British  iron.  Thus  it  is  that  the  American  farmer 
grows  rich,  not  by  the  increased  money  price  of  his  product,  but  by  its 
stationary  value,  giving  him  four  times  the  quantity  of  comforts  and  ne- 
cessaries that  be  formerly  enjoyed.  The  protective  theory  seeks  to  de- 
prive him  of  this  advantage,  by  compelling  him  through  the  operation  of 
tariff  laws  to  continue  to  pay  old  prices ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  take  a 
small  quantity  of  Other  articles  for  his  farm  produce. 

The  process  which  has  been  gone  through  in  the  "  textile  iabrics" — that 
is,  of  producing  larger  quantities  for  less  labor  through  the  aid  of  science, 
has,  in  some  degree,  been  experienced  in  ^riculture,  through  the  settle- 
ment of  new  lands,  and  the  machinery  of  locomotion  baa  reduced  the 
market  cost  of  most  articles  to  some  extent.  The  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial    interests  on  the  sea-board  has  conferred  upon  the 


Atlantic  lands  a  "  home  market,"  which  in  some  degree  compensates  bj 
proximity  of  sale  for  the  more  prolific  yield  of  distant  states.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  rail-roads,  however,  by  cheapening  transportation,  i 


coming  this  advantage,  and  is  daily  making  more  necessary  a  higher  stand 
ard  of  cultivation  in  the  older  states ;  and  although  that  minute  finish 
which  is  found  upon  the  best  English  farms,  may  not  be  attunable,  and 
perhaps  not  desirable  among  us  for  the  present,  yet  there  is  much  to  be 
teamed  from  the  experience  of  the  English  cultivators  that  is  applicable 
to  the  wants  of  our  own  farmers ;  and  the  work  quoted  at  the  head  of 
these  remarks  is  of  immense  value,  not  only  as  a  means  of  instruction  to 
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young  farmera,  but  as  a  comprehensive  dictionary  for  reference  and  con- 
sultation upon  all  possible  questions  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  farm- 
ing businesa.  This  is  the  more  important  and  desirable  that,  as  va  have 
mtiraat«d,  events  now  point  to  the  United  States  aa  the  iiiture  source  of 
supply  for  agricultural  productions  to  weatem  Europe ;  and,  apart  from 
ttie  applicability  of  British  usages  to  American  farms,  it  is  of  importance 
to  know  and  understand  those  usages,  in  order  the  better  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  markets  there.  When  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
food  into  England  was  removed  in  1842,  the  export  of  provisions  thither 
commenced,  and  the  packing  of  pork,  the  preparation  of  cheese,  and  many 
other  modes  of  adapting  produce  to  the  tastes  of  the  new  customers,  were 
learned  only  by  a  persevering  struggle  against  adverse  events  aid  re- 
peated losses  dirough  successive  shipments.  Those  difiiculties  in  leading 
articles  are  now  overcome  measurably,  but  tbe  national  tastes  still  re- 
quire assimilation,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephens  is  of  the  lughest  im- 
portance in  tiiis  reject. 

It  has  been  well  remarked — 

"  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  In  the  work  is  the  immense  masa 
of  varied  information  wliieh  it  contains.  The  Book  of  the  Farm  is,  indeed, 
a  many-chambered  storehouse  of  ^ricultural  lore— a  vast  repertory  of  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  To  prove  the  erudition  ot  the 
work  to  those  that  may  be  yet  unacquainted  with  it,  it  may  suffice  to  state, 
that  there  are  above  fourteen  hundred  references  to  authors,  ancient  and 
modem,  continental  and  domestic,  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  ag- 
riculture, and  on  the  allied  branches  of  art  and  science.  The  references  in 
the  work  are  equivalent,  indeed,  to  a  Bihliotheca  Affricolaris;  and  by 
directing  him  to  the  authorities  and  sources  of  knowledge,  will  enable  the 
educated  agriculturist  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  on  any  peculiar  branch  of 
his  business  in  which  he  may  desire  more  minute  information  than  even 
the  text  embraces.  The  Fhrmer's  Guide  is,  in  fact,  another  "  Stephens' 
Thesaurus ;"  and  the  author  must  evidently  bo  one  of  those  robust  ge- 
niuses, who  can  grapple  with  whole  libraries,  and  reduce  them  to  their 
service.  Let  it  be  understood,  too,  that  tlie  author's  powers  of  assimila- 
tion are  as  excellent  as  his  literary  appetite ;  that  the  information  is  not 
heaped  together  in  rude  disorder,  but  is  intorwoven  naturally  with  the  tex- 
ture of  the  narrative — every  fiict  falling  fitly  and  easily  into  the  appro- 
priate place,  where  it  may  best  illustrate  (ho  precise  point  discussed.  In 
nothing  more  than  in  this  does  the  learned  author  show  his  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  subject  We  &ncy  that  the  tenant  former,  in  perusing  this 
work,  must  often  feel  how  much  its  author  has  dignified  his  art,  by  show- 
ing him  how  many  sciences  contribute  to  its  advancement,  and  how  many 
authors  of  great  learning  and  talent  have  devoted  their  labors  to  advance 
the  progress,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights,  of  husbandry." 

"But  all  this  learning  may  not  be  allied  with  practice,  and  the  author  of 
The  Farmer'i  Guide  may,  perad venture,  be  only  a  hook-farmer — a  species 
of  impostor  that  has  done  a  world  of  mischief  in  his  day  and  generation. 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  author  is  enthusiastically  practical,  and  his  work 
is  intensely  practical.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  looic  somewhat  askance  at 
any  allied  improvement  that  is  not  likely  to  be  profitable  and  beneficial ; 
and  we  can  fiincy  that  he  would  abate  the  pretensions  of  an  empi  ric  boast- 
ful of  some  grand  discovery,  by  asking,  widi  an  awful  mildness,  Cui  bono  f 
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Wa  can  assure  the  agricultarist,  that  in  Mr.  Stephens  he  will  find  an  in- 
structor thoroughly  aad  eminently  practical  He  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  processes  of  husbandry.  He  writes  not  merely  as  an  eye-wit. 
ness,  for  it  would  appear  from  his  book  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of 
the  manual  operations  of  farming  which  he  had  not  learned,  and,  by  con- 
tinued practice,  oojuired  expertneea  in  performing.  We  believe  that  there 
is  no  author,  living  or  dead,  who  has  written  any  similar  work  on  agricul- 
ture, of  whom  the  same  thing  can  be  said.  It  is  an  unspeakable  satisfao- 
tion  and  comfort  to  the  practical  &rmer  to  walk  in  company  with  such  k 
guide.  We  remembervery  well  the  impression  made  on  our  mind  by  the 
first  perusal  of  The  Farmer^a  Guide.  We  at  once  learned  that  the  author, 
from  actual  practice,  knew  perfectly  the  employments  of  the  ploughman, 
the  ^ricultural  laborer,  the  cattle  man,  groom,  and  shepherd,  ^^'ith  the 
most  minute  and  insignificant,  as  well  as  the  most  important  operations  of 
husbandry,  he  seems  equally  familiar.  We  soon  discovered  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  history,  habits,  diseases,  and  general  management  of  stock, 
was  as  perfect  as  if  he  had  studied  nothing  else.  He  writes  as  minutely 
about  cattle,  as  if  he  had  spent  half  a  life- time  in  the  cattle-court,  and  urges 
that  their  'comfort'  should  be  attended  to  as  earnestly  as  if  he  were  consult- 
ing for  his  wife  and  family.  When  ho  discourses  on  the  fleecy  people,  yon 
conclude  that  he  must  be  a  mountaineer,  and  that  he  has  tended  his  flocks 
amid  the  valleys  of  Clova,  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cheviot.  This  idea, 
however,  was  speedily  dispelled  by  finding  our  author  quite  precise  on  the 
piggery ;  in  fact,  a  most  learned  and  enthusiastic  Forculalor," 

"The  primary  intention  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  to  compose  a 
woik  that  might  prove  a  manual  of  instruction  to  young  men  who  were 
studying  agriculture,  and  preparing  themselves  for  the  practical  business 
of  fanning.  But,  in  reality,  the  work  has  outgrown  the  original  idea,  and 
it  forms  now  a  complete  code  of  instruction,  not  only  to  the  learner,  but 
to  the  experienced  farmer,  to  the  land-owner,  and,  in  fact,  to  every  one 
whose  interests  are  dependent  on  agriculture,  or  whose  duties  lie  in  any 
one  of  the  multifarious  departments  of  niral  affairs.  TTie  plan  of  the  work 
is  perfectly  original,  (although  old  Palladius  may  have  given  the  hint,) 
and  seems  to  us  peculiarly  felicitous.  Mr.  Stephens  divides  the  year  into 
the  four  agricultural  seasons — not  absolutely  coincident  with  the  chrono- 
logical division,  but  sufficiently  distinctive — eatdi  having  its  respective 
class  of  operations  to  perform.  The  work  might,  in  this  aspect,  be  de- 
scribed as  the  Farmer's  Book  of  the  Seasons,  with  the  employments  pecu- 
liar to  each  copiously  described.  There  are  undoubtedly  cycles,  recurring 
periods,  if  not  of  repose,  at  least  of  change,  in  the  farmer's  employment ; 
and,  by  keeping  in  view  these  landmarks  of  nature,  the  author  enables 
his  reader  to  comprehend,  step  by  step,  the  progressive  advancement  that 
takes  place  in  the  business  of  husbandry.  We  know  no  other  work  that 
affects  even  to  do  this,  or  from  which  it  would  bo  possible  for  the  student 
to  acquire  an  intelligible  conception  of  the  actual  system  of  husbandry,  in 
the  natural  and  consecutive  order  in  which  her  processes  take  place.  It 
Bccnis  strange,  that  in  preceding  works  a  similar  plan  had  not  been  adopt- 
ed. In  learning  a  profession,  men  begin  at  ^e  beginning,  and  proceed 
gradually  onwards  through  the  curriculum  of  study  and  of  practice.  How 
should  it  have  been  thought  that  it  could  be  otherwise  in  agriculture! 
Agricultural  dictionaries  and  cycloi>£edias  cannot  possibly  expound  a  sys- 
tem of  busbuidry,  and  it  would  defy  any  sagacity  to  frame  one  out  of  them. 
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Their  articles  may  individuallf  be  worthy  of  occaEdonal  consultation  by 
the  initiated,  but  they  present  to  the  student  a  bewildering  and  motley 
jumble  of  instruction — '  beer'  being  found,  perhaps,  next  neighbor  to  '  beet,' 
and  '  bonea'  in  juxtapoBition  with  '  botany.  Their  prelections,  written  in 
4)Herent.  styles,  and  by  authors  differing  oftentimes  in  o^nion,  resemble 
a  multitude  of  loose,  independent,  and  particolored  threads.  In  the  Far- 
mer'a  Guide  we  fiad  alt  rightly  arranged,  and  woven  by  one  artist  into  a 
web  of  continuous  and  consentaneous  narrative.  The  concluding  part  of 
the  work  is  entitled  '  Realization,'  in  which  the  author  places  his  pupil  on 
a  &rm  of  hia  own,  pointing  out  the  principles  that  should  guide  him  in  his 
choice  of  a  farm,  and  teaching  him  how  he  should  reduce  hia  knowledge 
into  practice.  This  is  not  the  leaat  valuable  part  of  the  work,  and  in  the 
strongest  manner  indicates  the  su5>erior  value  that  the  author  attaches  to 
skill,  eneigy,  and  success  in  the  actual  practice  of  husbandry,  in  comparison 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  '  book  theorie,'  or  any  passion  for  experimenl^ 
freaks.  Having  fcirly  embarked  his  agricultural  alumnus  in  the  busuess 
of  iife,  Mr.  Stephens,  as  if  loth  to  leai-e  him,  still  accompanies  him  with 
invaluable  directions,  and  continues  to  counsel  him  in  the  kindliest  strain 
regarding  the  duties  which  he  owes  his  servants,  his  neighbors,  his  land- 
lord, and  himself.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  something  approaching  to 
epic  excellence  and  dramatic  unity  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  the 
work  ;  and  when  the  author  in  his  final  paragraphs  bids  us  adieu,  and  ex- 

fresses  a  hope  that  his  labors  may  prove  profitable  and  instnictive  to  his 
rethren,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  ourtain  has  fallen  upon  a 
oompletd  performance. 

"As  The  Farmer's  Quide  contains  1,456  pages  of  dear  but  close  print, 
in  double  columns,  and  embraces  the  whole  range  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  rural  life,  any  one  will  see  the  imperious  necessity  of 
a  carefully  compiled  index  for  such  a  work.  From  the  banning  we  saw 
that  the  book  was  well  planned  and  paragraphed,  (the  paragraphs  now 
numbering  6,450,)  but  no  excellence  of  arrangement  could  compensate  for 
the  want  of  an  index.  We  are  therefore  happy  to  add,  that  the  value  and 
utility  of  the  work  are  consummated  by  the  index  appended.  It  is  accu- 
rately digested  and  arranged,  rendering  reference  easy  and  expeditious, 
and  giving  the  reader  a  complete  control  over  the  voluminous  contents. 
We  have  found  it  a  prompt  and  sure  guide  to  any  particular  point  in  the 
■varied  realms  which  the  author  surveys.  We  have  narrowly  tested  its 
virtues,  and  having  found  it  to  fail  but  in  one  solitary  case,  and  that  only 
partially,  we  feel  bound  to  approve  of  the  judgment  and  labor  bestowed. 
upon  this  part  of  the  work.  We  dwelt  npon  this  feature  of  it  not  only  as 
momentous  in  itself,  but  because  the  possession  of  such  an  index  gives  The 
Farmer's  Guide  all  the  advantages  of  an  agricultural  dictionary,  while  it 
has  merits  of  its  own  to  which  such  a  work  can  never  lay  claim. 

"  In  describing  the  general  character  of  the  work,  it  would  bo  grievous 
injustice  to  omit  mention  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is  illustrated. 
It  is  enriched  with  14  engravings  on  steel,  and  689  on  wood,  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite quality.  The  portraits  of  the  animals  are  not  from  fancy,  but  ar« 
faithful  likenesses  from  life;  and  we  know  nothing  more  excellent  or 
ohanicteristio — not  even  Professor  Low's  elaborate  and  colored  plates  of 
tJie  domesticated  animals." 

The  work  is  adapted  to  American  wants,  through  additions  from  tlie 
very  able  pen  of  John  P.  Norton,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Scieatifio  Agriculture 
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in  Yala  Oolite.     The  professor  remarks  generally  upon  the  subject  aa 
follows : 

"  But  besides  the  effecta  of  climate,  there  are  other  wiuaea  which,  in  ho  widely 
extonded  and  so  tbmly  settled  a  country  os  this,  produce  scarcely  less  marked 
variation.  Among'  these  are  distance  from  market,  and  from  tho  meana  of  tnins- 
portaCioQ.  When  the  products  of  a  farm  must  be  carried  a  thousand  miles  before 
they  can  reach  the  nearest  seaport,  the  singlo  question  of  tronsportadoQ  will 
decide  as  to  the  most  profitable  form  of  produce, 

"  Thode  who  are  located  at  such  a  distance,  even  upon  tbe  principal  avenues  of 
trade,  as  the  Mississippi  and  ila  tributaries,  or  the  great  interior  lakes,  sonietimes 
find  prices  so  low  as  to  render  the  ordinary  modes  of  cultivation  ahnost  profitless. 
The  wages  of  labor  are  higb,  and  it  is  only  attainable  wiLb  difBcuIty.  Under  these 
disadvantages,  it  is  obvious  that  the  finished  modes  of  agriculture  practised  in 
older,  fully  populated  countries,  are  inadmissible. 

"  We  may  well  doubt  if  tho  culture  of  the  best  English  or  Scoleh  districts 
can  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  this  country  without  very  material  changes. 
Our  farms  are,  in  reality,  much  smaller  than  theirs;  not  in  nominal  extent,  but 
in  the  actual  amount  that  is  cultivated  thoroughly.  I  do  not,  of  course,  take  into 
account  the  immense  wheat  fields  and  com  fields  of  the  West,  but  speak  iicre  of 
the  older  states  only,  where  land  has  become  valuable,  and,  consequently,  more 
subdivided. 

"  We  cannot,  with  our  prices  for  labor,  afford  to  bestow  that  minute  perfection 
of  finish  exhibited  by  a  first  class  Britjsh  farm.  We  have  not,  on  the  majority 
of  our  farms,  that  division  of  labor  which  is,  without  doubt,  most  profiitablc,  and 
which  is  exemplified  so  fully  in  Mr.  Stephens'  work.  Bach  num  is  ploughman, 
teamster,  mower,  &c.  &o.,  by  turns,  often,  perhaps,  all  in  one  day.  This  system 
has  great  defects  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  contributes  Iwgejy  to  that  fci'ling 


The  great  and  radical  diiFerence  between  American  farming  and  English  ia 
not,  however,  in  the  price  of  labor,  but  in  the  fact,  that  in  America  the  most 

[irolifio  soils  cost  nothing ;  the  farmer  treads  his  own  soil,  is  his  own  land- 
ord,  and  is  comparatively  free  of  taxes.  If  a  taxed  farm  in  England,  whii^ 
pays  $50  rent  per  acre  per  annum,  can  afford  to  employ  even  cheap  labor  in 
tbe  minute  fuiish  of  details,  surely  a  farm  in  America,  which  is  tax  free  and 
rent  free,  can  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the  same  species  of  labor.  In 
England,  a  landed  aristocracy  draws  immense  wealth  from  land  cultivated 
by  tenant  farmers,  through  tho  operation  of  laws  which  compel  tho  con- 
sumer of  food  to  pay  for  it  such  a  price  as  will  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, including  those  exorbitant  renta.  The  removal  of  the  duties  and  the 
admission  of  foreign  com  from  "  free  farms  "  involves  a  diminution  of  reut 
or  a  diminished  cost  of  culture,  and  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  English 
agriculturist  are  now  directed  to  this  latter  object;  hut  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  cost  of  culture  in  England  can  be  reduced  to  an  extent  equal 
to  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  proiits  of  good  farms  are  considerable,  if  not  equal  to  the  rent  which  the 
English  farmer  pays  to  his  landlord.  Since  the  admission  of  foreign 
com  free  into  England,  vast  efforts  have  been  made  in  that  country  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production ;  that  is,  to  raise  larger  quantities  at  the 
same  outlay  of  labor.  To  eflect  this,  large  capital  has  been  expended, 
and  it  is  supposed  that,  in  consequence,  the  aggregate  product  of  ^ihat  ia 
called  a  good  harvest  will  be  larger  than  in  former  years.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  the  abundance  Is  great,  and  cheapened  transportation  will 
keep  down  food  in  England  far  below  the  rate  at  which  the  rent  and  tax- 
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burdened  farms  of  that  country  can  deliver  it  Hitherto,  however,  the  Ame- 
rican farmer  has  been  subjected  to  tribute  to  an  aristocratic  class,  to  whom 
he  has  been  coiMelled  to  yield  up  a  portion  of  his  earnings  without  compen- 
sation. As  in  England,  the  landod  aristocracy  compel  the  consumer  to 
pay  more  for  food  in  order  that  that  exceaa  of  prices  may  reach  their 
coners  in  the  form  of  rent ;  so  in  America,  manufacturing  capital  has 
compelled  the  farmer  to  pay  more  for  supplies  in  order  that  the  price 
enhanced  through  the  tariff  cjay  reach  thcirootTersin  the  form  of  corporate 
dividends.  In  both  countries  the  profits  of  the  practical  farmer  have  been 
exploited  by  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  under  pretence  of  protecting  him. 
And  the  hour  of  emancipation  approaches  in  both  countries.  In  England, 
the  rent  interest  keeps  up  a  clamor  because  their  unearned  profits  tall 
short  of  tbeir  pampered  appetites.  In  the  United  States,  the  "protection 
begotten "  factories  wul  over  diminished  dividends,  while  t^e  self-de- 
pendent industry  of  the  skillful  manufacturer  was  never  better  rewarded 
tiian  now.  it  is  a  known  (act  that  the  consumption  of  manufactured 
goods  in  the  United  States,  of  home  production,  that  is,  of  United  States 
manulkcturcs,  is  far  greater  per  head  in  the  United  States,  thim  is  the  con- 
sumption of  British  manufactures  per  head  in  the  British  Islands.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  joint  operation  of  a  long  course  of  so-called  protection, 
heavy  taxes,  and  onerous  debt,  impoverished  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few.  In  the  United  States,  the  unaided  operation  of  protective  laws 
operated  in  s  leaser  degree  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  many.  The  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  here  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  the  products  of  their  own  ii 
dustry.  It  is  the  equal  diffusion  of  wealth  which  is  the  great  blessing  in  ot 
countiy, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  guarantee  against  violent  changes,  l^at 
which  is  most  requisite  to  preserve  and  promote  this  equality  of  wealth, 
are  means  of  communication,  and  there  are  now  being  eonstruct«d  through- 
out the  country,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  main  trunks  of  rail-roads 
forming  lines  of  communication  from  west  to  east,  to  the  north  and  south, 
while  lateral  branches  constantly  open  new  intermediate  connections,  and 
the  use  of  plank  roads  form  local  nuclei  for  the  collection  of  form  produce. 
A  vast  amount  of  money  is  annually  expended  in  these  works,  and  a  vast 
amount  still  requires  to  be  spent,  but  the  markets  afforded  in  England  and 
western  Europe,  for  the  produce  of  farms  thus  opened,  supply  the  means 
tbr  building  the  works.  It  is  through  the  operation  of  the  farming  interest 
that  the  capital  of  the  old  world  is  being  transferred  to  the  new.  It  is  by 
excluding  that  capital  that  protection  seeks  to  mtuntain  the  profits  of  capi- 
tal in  the  Atlantic  states  at  the  expense  of  western  industry. 


A  SIMILE. 


Tba  briUiant  gleaini  of  light  it  gives^ 


Bo  wilh  my  love  for  ihee,  tbroDefa  life 

Thenlrenm  Ihat  weai-a  my  Boul  awa;, 
Howo'er  il  tears  mo  in  ihe  •Irife, 

Butodda  uewluilreto  love'i  my.  ^ 

,,,_KibyGoogle 
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PABT   HI,  — LADBINB. 

I  wAB  now  retuniisg  from  the  clasaio  afaAdea  of  old  Nassau  Hall,  im- 
bued  with  "  Clio's  "  mysteries  and  beauties,  to  m;  boyhood's  home — to 
my  borne  in  the  outof-the- world  woods  of  western  Kentucky  ;  but  that 
southern  home  in  the  "  barrens,"  among  uncourtierlike,  but  hearty,  noble, 
home-bred  Kentuckiaos,  was  dearer  and  fuller  of  pleasure  to  me  than  the 
ioy  polish,  and  cold,  heartless  ease  and  affability,  drawing-room  graces  and 
superficial  politeness  of  the  calculating  "  men  of  die  world "  of  the  dty, 
or  the  frigid  morality  of  the  pharisaical  Northron. 

I  was  coming  back  amongst  men  who  would  drink  a  jolly  glass — 
play  a  sotMal,  game  of  whist — occasionally  have  a  row  at  a  "  'lection  "  or 
on  a  court  day — bet  on  a  horse-race,  and  resent  an  injury  or  an  insult  by 
the  bowie  and  pistol,  instead  of  a  cowardly  prosecution  at  law ;  as  if 
a  man's  honor  could  be  paid  with  a  price. 

I  watt  coming  back  among  the  beautiful  women  of  Kentucky,  who,  if 
they  blushed  and  looked  awkward  at  an  evening  party,  or  refused  a  beau 
the  license  which  women  of  fashion  deem  it  prudish  to  refuse, — ^if  they 
lacked  the  affected  ooquetry  and  easy  savoirjaire  of  the  dty  belle,  yet  far 
excelled  them  in  beauty  and  true  grace,  loveliness  and  intellect,  and  mode 
what  Kentackians  far  more  admire  and  appredat«  than  such  tinsel  accom- 
plishmenta,  good  wives  and  mothers. 

I  was  leaving  all  this  for  the  pure,  unworldly  charms  of  home :  and  I 
did  not  regret  the  change. 

"In  the  youth  and  primy  time  of  nature,"  full  of  health  and  happiness, 
hitherto  the  roses,  which  had  embowered  the  roadway  of  my  life,  had 
hidden  the  thorny  ruggedness  of  rode  and  quidi-mar^  which  beset  it. 
Hitherto,  life  had  been  a  sunbright  stream,  and  the  barque  of  my  destiny 
bad  borne  me  lightly  and  merrily  along  its  flower-bordered,  bougVsbaded, 
heaven-mirroring  bosom  :  blue,  placid  and  serene,  unruffled  but  by  some 
summer  zephyr;  and  1  had  done  nought  but  dream  away  those  Sunny 
years  and  frolic  tbroagh  those  &iry  scenes — blessedly  ignorant  of  the 
shoals,  and  storms,  and  heaving  billows,  on  the  dark  river  to  which  that 
laughing  stream  was  hastening  with  such  heedless  hurry.  How  beautiful 
was  life  to  me ! 

And  why  should  its  freshness  ever  fade  1  It  need  not.  Preserve  but 
immaculate  its  primal  purity,  and  thegolden  joys  of  youth  will  be  perennial. 
Ibey  say  that  contentment  is  the  only  source  of  happiness ! — the  happi- 
ness of  a  hog  !  Why,  there's  more  happiness  in  contest,  in  action,  emula- 
tion, pride  of  success,  hopings  of  future,  dreamings  of  the  past,  than  in  all 
die  tdothful  basking  of  contentment.  Pvrity  should  be  the  word.  Purity 
of  thought  and  action  :  without  purity  there  cannot  be  beauty.  Beauty 
begets  love — love  begets  happiness — contentment,  if  you  will,  will  super, 
vene  upon  these,  and  then  there  is  poetry. 
VOL.  xziz,  MO.  m.  3 
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Thus  it  was  with  me  as  I  returned  to  the  home  of  my  childhood. 
Luckily,  I  had  bees  uncontamisated  by  the  dangerous  temptations  which 
some  minds  encounter  and  sink  under  at  college;  it  was  otherwise  with 
me — my  college  life  was  but  tittle  tainted  by  contact  with  the  gross  sensu- 
alism so  prevalent  there— it  was  then  as  pure  acdhappy  as  at  any  earlier  pe- 
riod ofmylife.  It  wasafterthis — in  the  hour  of  adversity — that  the  mu»y 
flood  of  unclean  pseudo-philosophy  came  near  to  sweeping  my  soul  into 
the  foul  slough  of  sin  and  unbelief:  it  was  after  this  that  I  was  tossed 
about  on  the  dark,  boundless  mist-ocean  of  Infidelity — rudderless,  reckless, 
seeking  rest  and  findins  none.  Maddened  with  the  idea  of  the  infinite  di- 
vinity of  soul,  I  Ira^ted  through  those  limitless  mists,  foilowiog  the 
Jack-o-lantem  glare  of  the  seeming — deeming  its  dreamy  gleaming,  its 
false  flickering  flame — the  sunlight  of  Eternal  Truth  to  be.  Denying  in  my 
soul's  arrogance  that  there  could  be  aught  beyond  the  ken  of  human  reason, 
and  disdaining  that  ultimate  Truth  should  be  unattainable. 

It  was  after  this  that  this  chaotic  whirlpool,  into  which  I  plunged  so 
boldly,  mastered  with  its  mighty  current  my  feeble  powers ;  and  the  stout 
swimmer,  weakened  by  bootless  effort,  gave  up  in  despair  the  struggle,  and 
was  dashed  upon  the  rocky  shores  of  Disbelief:  sought  refuge  in  the  blind 
denial  of  Truth,  because  he  had  found  it  not — ^because  he  had  never  been 
put  in  the  right  way  to  find  it,  hut  had  wandered  blindfold  by  folly  and 
plausibility,  seeking  the  obliteration  which  be  had  found  to  be  fruitless  in 
the  dazzle  of  dissipation  and  the  apathy  of  a  sullen  misanthropy. 

Hiat  evil  hour  was  not  yet  come.  As  yet,  my  heart  was  full  of  serene 
joy  as  s  summer  day  is  full  of  sunshine. 

How  did  my  heart  bound  merrily  when  the  lumbering  stage-ooach,  with 
its  four  dapple  grays,  rattled  down  the  long-gently  sloping  hill,  and 
the  spires  of  dear  old  Haysville  peeped  out  from  the  smoke  of  the 
chim.neyB,  and  the  tree-shaded  housetops  burst  upon  my  delighted  eyes! 
From  tiie  elevation  of  the  hill  the  beautiful  village  was  seen  nestled  in  a 
broad  shallow  vale,  skirted  by  wooded  undulations  of  low  hills,  with  miles 
of  forest  and  formslead  around  clad  in  the  rich  garb  of  autumn ;  and  the 
beach-embowered  stream,  with  its  romantic  wooden  bridge,  casting  its  long 
deep  shadow  over  the  calm  water  ;  the  snow-winged  pigeons  skimming 
over,  and  the  cackling  geese  frolicking  on  its  sparkling  bosom — the  old 
ruined  churoh,  amid  the  green  grass  and  white  grave  stones  on  the  top  of 
a  bluff  hill,  skirting  the  stream. 

The  merry  damsels  or  sober  citizens  whom  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
now  and  then,  walking  about,  or  at  a  window  or  door — the  old-time  quiet 
unfasfaioned  peacefuluesa  that  pervaded  the  objects,  all  associated  with  the 
fiury  hues  of  childhood's  dreams,  now  lay  before  me— lay  in  the  heavenly 
haze  of  autumn  like  a  new  dream  of  old  charms — of  Jong  aw  ay -gone  days. 

The  thrill  of  joy  that  suffused  my  heart  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  ever  experienced  a  return  (in  happiness)  to  home — the 
emotions  I  felt  on  beholding  this  familiar  scene,  dear  to  every  tender  asso- 
^atioD,  and  the  memories  of  my  childhood  which  came  crowding  into  my 
mind,  were  almost  painful  in  their  intensity.  But  I  revelled  In  an  ecstasy 
of  joy.  I  was  seated  on  the  box,  where  I  could  see  everything,  and  I 
threw  up  my  cap  and  shouted,  "  Hurra!  for  old  Haysville,  with  an  ex- 
uberance of  delight  that  nearly  sent  me  and  my  cap  both  overboard. 

A  perfect  fever  of  pleasure  tingled  through  my  whole  being,  as  the  driver 
wound  his  bugle  and  cracked  up  his  merry  grays  into  a  gallop — every 
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tarn  of  tha  rapid  vebiole  bringing  ua  nighar  and  nigher  to  that  dearest  of 
all  joumey  ends — home.  1  drank  in  the  delighte  of  thesoene  and  circuni' 
stance,  while  the  old  coach  whirled  madlj  aJong  tha  smooth  gravel  road, 
elattered  across  the  wooden  bridge,  making  its  timbers  crack  ;  then  out 
again — a>  turn  around  a  comer,  and  now  we  go  tearing  down  the  street  at 
a  prodigious  rat«.  JBach  instant  I  was  passing  some  familiar  face — some 
&miliar  spot.  It  was  evening,  and  as  we  passed  by  the  old  Hchool-houee, 
the  sight  of  it  brought  back  the  days  of  my  schoolboy  life  and  of  my  holy 
dread  of  old  Dominie  Rurosey  and  his  birchen  rod.  How  I  reverenced 
his  lore,  and  silver  lodes — and  how  lusedto  wonder  if  J  would  ever  get  to 
read  Horace  and  Homer  as  he  did  !  1  thought  of  Che  times  I  used  to  have 
with  Bol,  Blount,  and  Charley  Scamper,  and  Wad  Aukley,  and  a  dozen 
others,  now  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven — now  innocent,  joyfiil, 
mischievous  schoolboys  no  longer. 

The  sight  of  the  crowds  of  noisy  boys  laughing  and  capering  in  their 
glee,  for  twas  evening  and  school  just  out  as  I  passed,  all  so  like  what  I 
used  to  be — and  it  seemed  so  short  a  time,  too,  since  I  had  been  as  they 
now  are — I  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  A  curly-headed,  dirty- 
faced  urchin  scrambled  up  on  the  fence  to  see  the  stage-ooach  pass,  and 
suddenly  hallooed  out,  "  Boys,  it's  Eraia  Kerne  on  the  box  there,  1  do 
believe  !" — how  the  rascal  knew  1  can't  ioiagiiie,  for  1  bad  altered  exeeed- 
ingly  since  I  left  home.  "  It's  Ernie,  come  back  from  college.  How  d'ye, 
Emie  ?  Hurra  !  boys,  three  cheers  ibr  Ernie  Kerne."  I  waved  my  cap 
to  them,  whereat  they  cheered  most  uproariously.  I  bad  more  pride  in 
that  schoolboy  welcome  than  the  greatest  man  in  America  would  have  in 
the  fulsome  plaudits  of  a  political  herd  of  "  sovereigns." 

As  wo  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  I  noticed  on  the  sidewalk  by  Mr. 
Starling's,  two  gay  and  fashionably-dressed  young  ladies  walking  leisurely 
bother,  and  on  glancing  at  me,  qgie  of  them  suddenly  exchanged  her  look 
of  listless  curiosity  hi  one  sparkling  full  of  surprise  and  delight;  and  I 
was  in  no  small  degree  astonished  to  see  her  clap  her  hands  in  glee  and 
wave  me  a  kiss,  until  after  a  moment's  scrutiny  I  discovered  it  to  be 
Floralie  Overton !  The  little  witch  had  grown  up  into  a  slender  and 
beautiful  girl.  I  pulled  off  my  cap,  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  bowed 
my  thanica  and  joy  :  when  the  other  lady,  whom  1  had  never  seen  before, 
tumed  a  closer  look  upon  me.  She  moved  with  queenly  grace  ;  and  as 
she  tossed  back  the  raven  ringlets  which  flowed  over  her  shoulders,  and 
directed  ber  lat^e  intellectual  black  eyes  full  upon  me,  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  so  beautiful  a  being.  She  tumed  to  floralie,  evidently  asking 
who  I  was ;  and  it  flattered  my  vanity  no  little  to  observe  that  there  was 
evidently  something  about  me  that  strack  her  &ncy,  or  at  least  attracted 
her  attention.  I  was  vain  enough  to  think  it  was  my  handsome  features 
and  figure.  I  believe  I  have  hinted  before  that  I  am  by  no  means  ill-look- 
ing— not  refleotdng  the  somewhat  outre  style  and  bearing  that  students 
acquire  at  Princeton  would  necessarily  attract  the  notice  of  any  one  not 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  that  peculiar  class  of  the  genus  homo,  and  that 
it  was,  doubtless,  my  long  flowing  curls,  Greek  cap,  and  single-breasted 
diort  frock,  buttoned  up  ta  mj  iMn,  my  moustache,  and,  beyond  all,  a 
knowing  and  janty  air,  which  caused  her  to  peep  at  me  with  an  air  of  curi- 
osity. 

Never  had  I,  on  my  part,  beheld  a  womui  who  so  &scinated  my  gaze. 
The  glance  of  her  eye — the  expressicm  of  her  countenance — her  air  and 
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bearing  as  she  stepped  like  a  queen  aiong — the  veiy  feather  in  her  hat, 
and  the  black  curls  that  rolled  down  her  shoulders  behlod,  seemed  to  wave 
with  a  pride  and  grace  unoommoit ;  and  even  the  style  of  her  parwe  had 
something  about  it  so  peculiar,  so  original,  in  such  good  taste,  uid  so 
superior  to  the  mannerism  of  ordinary  dressing,  that  I  was  struck  with 
adiniration  and  surprise.  1  imagined  an  electric  cord  of  unison  and  harmony 
to  have  been  formed  between  ua  the  instant  our  eyes  met,  such  as  I  had  often 
dreamed  of,  but  never  realized  before :  our  eyes  met  more  than  once,  for 
as  the  coach  whirled  along  by,  she  was  still  for  sometime  in  sight,  and  my 
eyes  viould  gaze  at  her  as  long  as  she  was  to  be  seen,  and  more  than  oaw 
she  turned  her  head,  as  by  tiia  same  impulse,  t«  look  at  me.  The  joy 
and  emotion  which  was  created  in  my  heart  by  this  new  charmer,  who 
had  BO  strangely  &scinated  me,  sent  a  thrill  or  tingle  as  of  electricity 
through  my  nerves,  and  my  heart  seemed  to  leap  with  gladness.  Some- 
thing new  to  worship — Ah  f  Ernie,  I  fear  me  your  normal  paganism,  your 
instinctive  idol-worship — my  heartrshrine,  which  had  been  a  desolated  pe- 
destal, with  the  statue  of  beauty  dethroned,  now  would  again  be  occupied, 
Hy  soul  exclaimed.  Eureka ! 

Often  in  some  sunny  hour,  when  the  divine  inspiration  of  a  summer 
sky  and  smiling  fields  and  flowers  had  transfused  itself  through  my  tvery 
being,  until  entrancing  the  clay-mould  of  mortality,  my  glad  spirit  would 
be  but  a  living  harmony  of  sweet  sound,  and  sight,  and  feeling — when  the 
soul,  untrammelled  by  the  coherent  attraction  of  individuality,  as  aglobule 
of  water  rolls  itself  up  on  oil,  denying  communion,  that  overcome  by  the 
wide  afiinities  of  all  surrounding  nature,  kindred,  sympathetio,  attractive, 
and  the  soul  would  bleud  itself  with  nature,  even  to  saying,  thou  and  I 
are  one — oilen,  in  such  moments,  have  I  felt  in  my  very  soul  the  lambent 
expression  of  those  two  eyes — magnetic  rays  of  light — shining  down,  like 
the  sun,  into  a  deep  reflective  well,  dowp  through  my  inmost  being,  from 
the  blue,  boundless  heaven,  from  the  liatlass  surface  of  some  quiet  lake, 
as  I  peered  into  their  limitless  limpidity  ;  always  bringing  a  sense  of  the 
infinite,  the  beautifiil.  They  reflective,  I  recipient;  I  reflective,  they  re- 
dpient, — ^whether  I  know  not,  and  what  diflers  it^ 

She  turned  away,  and  that  old  jingling  coach  jostled  on — my  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  as  long  as  they  could,  and  then  I  sank,  with  on  involuntary  sigh, 
into  a  wandering  day-dream ;  but  through  the  mists  of  vogue  and  infinite 
reverie,  those  eyes  still  thrilled  a  halcyon  halo  through  my  heart,  as 
quivers  the  lutestring,  though  tho  finger-touch  that  gave  it  life,  had  ceased. 


But  my  reveries  were  all  abruptly  jostled  to  pieces  by  the  holt  of  Ihe 
stage-coach  at  the  inn  door,  and  as  I  jumped  out  on  Ihe  pavement,  njy 
hand  was  grasped  by  my  old  chum,  Bolivar  Blount,  who  was  standing  in 
the  inn  dooi^— with  a  hearty  "  halloo,  old  fellow  I  welcome  back  to  Hays- 
ville— blues  all  over  now,  ehl" 

"  Well,  Bol,  my  boy,  how  happy' I  am  to  take  you  bv  the  hand  ag^ 
in  our  glorious  little  old  village.  Here  we  are,  in  Kentucky,  once  more,  1 
trust  never  to  leave  it  again.  How  is  everybody  and  his  family,  and 
what  is  the  news  1" 

"  Everybody  is  so  so,  I  believe.  Colonel  Overton  has  just  gone  out  to 
Reedyrill,  in  bis  buggy,  a  few  minutes  ago.  Having  signally  defeated  his 
old  rival,  Squire  Ivesoo,  he  is  in  high  spirits,  and  oners  to  back  Puckshe- 
nubbie  against  all  Kentucky — his  roan  filly  Sully  having  distanced  the 
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aqnire's  crack  horse  Coon  Tail  sU  hollow,  last  week,  and  lightened  the 
latter  gentleman'B  purse  to  die  tune  of  three  thousand  dollars,  the  greater 
part  of  which  the  colonel  pocketed. 

*'  By  the  way,  Misa  Floralie  is  in  town,  and  bo  is  Toppy ;  they  are  at 
Dr.  Montmery's,  and  are  staying  in  to  a  grand  confab  which  ie  to  come 
off  at  OUT  old  friend's,  Mr.  Raymond's,  to-night" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  Floralie  as  I  was  coming  in  just  now,  and  with  her  the 
most  beautilut  creature  I  ever  set  eyes  upon — who  the  deuce  can  it  be  % 
I  never  saw  her  before — black  eyes,  black  curls,  «ne  mar<^e  mqjtitvtuta, 
grace  of  an  angel,  pea-green  silk  bonnet,  and  white  feather." 

'<  Udi — must  be  Maud  Raymond — she  haa  black  curls  and  eyes.  I 
don't  know  about  the  bonnet,  1  believe  she  wears  a  blue." 

"  Maud  Raymond  ! — surely  not  the  little  gipsy  Maud  whom  I  used  to 
flirt  and  caress  when  1  was  visiting  Bessie  ?— Why,  she  can't  be  more  than 
thirteen,  outside." 

"  Remember,  it  has  been  three  years  since  you  left  her  a  little  damsel 
in  short  frocks  and  puities,  she  is  now  nigher  fifteen,  and  well  grown  of 
her  we." 

"  Oh  no,  this  wasn't  Maud  ;  I  should  have  reoc^ised  her  by  her  resem- 
blance to  Bessie,  if  nothing  else." 

"  I  don't  know  who  it  can  be  then,  unless — unless  it  is  a  Miss  Iveson." 

"  Iveson  ! — What  Iveson  ?" 

"A  daughter  of  Squire  Iveson." 

"  Poh !  not  a  little,  pale,  plain,  proud  slip  of  a  lass,  with  dark,  pale 
features,  and  black,  scintillating  eyes,  whom  f  used  to  think — I  saw  her 
•oraetimea  at  Black  Oak — the  personification  of  icy  pride — not  A«r  / — 
named,  let  me  see,  Laura,  or  some  such  name — no,  Pauline." 

"  Laurine.  Yes,"  stwd  Bol,  laughing  a  sort  of  dry  laugh  at  my  per- 
plexiMr — "  the  same  proud  child,  now  uie  proud  beauty,  Laurine  Iveson." 

"  Whewl  I  am  almost  as  much  astonished  as  Colonel  Overton  would 
be  under  such  circumstances." 

But  greetings,  and  home-news,  and  such  like  gossipings,  however  in- 
teresting it  may  be  to  the  parties  ooneemed,  is,  no  doubt,  dull  enough  to 
the  reader  :  the  teller  of  his  own  story,  you  know,  thinks  nothing  con- 
cerning himself  could  fail  to  be  as  intereeting  to  others  as  to  himself. 

So,  wUle  we  were  diatting  in  my  room,  as  the  boy  was  brushing  my 
clothes,  comes  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  rushes  lliealan  Kerne,  Esq., 
none  other,  all  out  of  breath,  and  in  a  fluster — and  the  next  minute,  I 
clasped  my  langhing-eyed,  sober-fkced  brother  in  my  arms,  and  we  en- 
joyed then  and  there  a  hearty  hug. 

"  Why,  Toppy,  how  you've  grown !  You  are  nearly  as  tall  as  I  am,  and 
po^tively  not  quite  as  fat  as  you  used  to  be  ;  they  don't  call  you  Chunk 
now-a^ys,  do  they  V 

"  Mr.  Keme,  1  thank  you  ;  hut,  bless  my  life,  it's  you  that's  grown  and 
altered — what  long  hair  1  what  s  funny  cap  t  1  saw  you  on  the  stage  ; 
got  just  a  glimpse  as  you  turned  the  comer  by  the  Doctor's  ;  didn't  know 
you  from  the  man  in  the  moon.  Floralie  camejrunning  in  presently, 
and  said  you  had  oome,  and  1  posted  off  up  here  after  you.  Come  with  me 
to  Dr.  Montmery's — Florie  and  all  of  them  are  there  waiting  for  you,  and 
she  says,  make  haste.  Bol,  come  with  ns,  old  fellow  t  Well,  well 
see  you  to-ni^t,  then,  adieu ;"  and  Chunk  fairly  pulled  me  out  of  the 
room  in  hia  unp^cTioe. 
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Wheo  we  got  there,  i  found  all  joyful  faoes  in  the  ptxlor  to  greet  me, 
and  dear  little  Floralie  half  crazy  with  delight. 

Of  course,  there  was  the  usual  hubbub  and  proteatations  of  surprise 
and  delight  on  all  hands.  There  was  the  Doctor  and  his  wife,  and  Ike 
and  Bolivar,  and  one  or  two  others.     And  how  everybody  thought  1  had 

Sown ;  and  how  I  thought  everybody  had  grown  ;  and  al],  even  to  Doctor 
ontmery,  who  replied  that  he  had  grown,  he  was  growing — old,  and  his 
hair  was  growing  thin  and  gray  ;  and  he  might  have  added,  treteente  letux 
abdomine,  for  my  worthy  friend  had  a  laudable  partiality  for  good  cheer, 

"  And  you,  Floralie,"  said  I,  "  how  tail  and  shapely  you  are  ;  you  are 
quita  a  woman,  I  declare,  and  how  beautiful  you've  grown  I" 


But  I  saw,  from  her  pouting  red  lip  and  balf-avert«d  glance  and  the 
sparkle  in  her  eye,  as  she  twitched  at  one  of  my  curls,  that  she  was  begiik 
ning  to  like  such  "  nonsense  "  vastly  well. 

"But  where  is  Molly  and  Flower — at  school  1  At  home,  eh!  Suppose 
1  shall  find  them  run  up  out  of  my  knowledge,  and  be^nning  to  think 
about  the  beaux.  And  here's  Ike  Montmery,  who  used  to  be  going 
about  here  tooting  a  tin  trumpet  and  bowling  a  hoop,  now  coming  up  to 
my  chin.  Mrs.  Montmery,  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  not  grown 
amongst  us  all.     I  think  you've  grown  younger,  if  anything,  Aunt  Anne." 

"Ah!  flatter  the  girls,  young  man;  you  can't  palm  it  off  on  me,"  eud 
she,  smiling;  "  with  such  a  great  tall  son  as  Isaac,  I  can  but  feel  old  and 
look  old  too." 

"  I  don't  see  it — but  what  are  you  all  doing  in  town '?  Oh,  I  forgot ; 
Chunk,  I  will  borrow  your  horse  and  ride  out  to  Reedyrill,  I  must  see 
Flower,  and  aunt,  and  all  of  them." 

"  Ob  !  you  can't  go  to-night.  Thealau  and  I  are  going  to  a  grand 
Ktiree  at  Mr.  Baymond's  to-nighL  Stay  to  it,  and  go  out  witii  us  in  the 
carriaee  to-morrow." 

"He'll  go  of  course,"  said  Chunk. 

"  Not  bidden — can't — and,  besides,  I  must—"  and  1  thought  of  Miss 
Iveson,  and  that  she  would,  in  all  probability,  be  there,  and  I  concluded 
that  I  would  like  to  go,  and  did  not  finish  my  sentence. 

But  in  a  minute  a  slave  came  bowing  in  with — 

"  Mr.  Ernie  Kcme  heah  )  Hab  de  honor  present  him  wid  one  small 
letter — ticket  to  de  party.  Massa  Kerue,  earvant ;  master  Mars,  Bube  and 
ole  missus  send  'specta  to  you,  happy  to  see  you  dis  evenin'  at  dere 
house." 

And  the  polite  messenger  bowed  himself  out,  leaving  me  to  learn  from 
the  "  small  letter  "  that  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  had  just  learned  of  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Kerne  in  town,  and  would  be  very  happy  to  have  him  meet 
a  few  old  friends  and  associates  to  tea  this  evening,"  T^na  settled  the 
matter  ;  so  I  had  my  trunks  brought  down  to  the  Doctor's,  had  donned  a 
dress-coat  and  white  oravat,  vest,  and  gloves,  and,  having  descended  to 
the  parlor,  was  putting  on  the  finishing  touch  at  the  pier-glass,  as  there 
was  nobody  in  the  roorn,  when  I  heard  a  devil  of  a  clatter  at  the  door,  and 
a  voice  exclaiming,  "  Hold  back,  you  black  rascal,  you  not  got  to  shake 
hands  with  him  fust."  A  short  scuffle  ensued,  the  door  flew  open  witJi  a 
bang,  and  in  tumbled  my  mulatto  valet  and  my  dog  Hero.  Parker  had 
been  holding  Hero  back  to  take  precedence  in  greeting  me,  when,  just  as 
they  entered,  Hero,  who  was  behind,  made  a  dart  under  his  legs,  upset 
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lam  and  made  a  daah  at  me,  vr'ith  a  loud,  joyfbl  wtiine,  aplasb,  witb  his 
pavB  all  over  my  snowy  vest;  and  as  he  appeared  to  have  juet  emerged 
from  a  mud-puddle,  they  nor  be  vere  none  of  the  deanest — tumbling  me 
over  in  the  suddennees  of  his  embrace  !  and  there  we  lay  sprawling,  all 
three  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  in  the  moet  graceful  attitudes  imagiitable, 
when  Floralie  entered,  all  dressed  for  the  party,  and  with  her — good  Lord, 
pity  my  mortifioation !  Mies  Iveson.  What  I  no — it  vaa  nobody  but 
Mrs.  MoQtmery  :  my  fears  had  blinded  me ;  and  they  both  girling  tre- 
mendously at  my  mishap.. 

I  got  up,  made  my  apologies,  kicked  Parker  and  the  dog  oat  of  doors, 
and  went  up  to  my  room,  replaced  my  aoiled  apparel,  and  set  out. 

Fresh  from  more  reehercie  evening  assemblies  in  New-York,  1  expected 
to  find  this  one  rather  fitde ;  but  I  was  agreeably  disappointed.  Mr. 
Baymond  had  just  finished  a  handsome  residence  in  the  v\Ua  style ;  bia 
rooms  were  spacious,  and  el^antly  "furnished ;  the  lights  brilliant;  the 
supper  and  refreshments  unexceptionable ;  the  ladies  handsome  and  well 
dressed ;  the  men  also  dressed,  with  the  exception  of  a  frock  coat  here 
and  there,  or  a  flashy  waistcoat,  and  all  gallant,  lively,  pleasant,  and, 
wiUial,  aS^cting  a  good  deal  of  fashionable  style,  almost  too  much  for  my 
simple  tastes,  I  saw  one  or  two  exquisites,  even  guilty  of  the  supreme 
nlliness  of  sporting  lovgwrn* ;  among  others,  my  young  friend  Ike  Mont- 
mery. 

It  vaa  after  I  had  been  through  tiie  tedious  ceremonial  of  introductions, 
to  persons  I  never  saw  before,  and  welcomes  from  people  I  never  cared  to 
see  ^ain,  I  got  a  short  respite,  and  sat  down  by  Floralie,  that  on  looking 
about  the  room  in  quest  of  the  singular  owner  of  that  singular  pair  of 
black  eyes  which  had  produced  so  singular  an  ef&ot  upon  me,  that  I  pre- 
sently saw  her  at  a  distance,  Bolivar  seated  by  her  side,  conversing  in  his 
deliberate,  dry  way,  withal  fiill  of  quiet  humor ;  while  Ike  Montmery, 
leaning  over  her  chair,  was  sharing  the  pleasure  of  a  chat  with  her.  She 
was  quite  animated — Jooked  divine  in  a  lilac  lawn  and  red  scarf,  and 
seemed  quite  at  her  ease  in  talking  to  Bol  and  Ike,  both  at  the  same  time, 
uid,  no  doubt,  on  totally  diflereat  themes,  for  Bol's  and  Ike's  ideas  rarely 
ran  together. 

I  saw  her  presently  incline  he?  statue-i^iseled  head  towards  Ike,  whis- 
per with  her  hand  before  her  mouth,  glance  her  black  eyes  over  towards 
me,  and  the  young  jackanape  raising  his  eyeglass  full  upon  me,  afler  a 
moment's  stare,  tiiat  would  have  gained  him  credit  at  Astor  Place,  he 
bent  his  head  in  reply.     She  is  talking  of  me. 

"  Floralie,  who  is  that  lovely  woman  over  yonder  f"  I  thought  anrely 
Bol  must  have  been  mistaken  in  the  person, 

«  What  lovely  woman  r* 

"  Yonder  with  Bol ;  the  same  one  that  was  walking  witli  you  this  after- 
noon as  I  came  along  in  the  stage." 

"Do  you  think  A«r  pretty  ]"  she  asked,  smiling — "I  think,  good  enough 
in  a  party-dresa ;  but  by  no  means  handsome.  Fine-looking,  though, 
fine  looking ;— she's  a  very  intelligent  girl,  in  my  opinion,  but  not  pretty — 
too  dark  and  pale,  and  so  cold  and  haughty." 

'^Pretty/"  I  exolaimed,  in  high  ecom,  "  I  said  not  she  was  pretty.  But 
who  is  she  V 

"  Her  name  is  Iveson.     You  seem  to  be  In  grand  dudgeon  because  I  in- 
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«Duated  that  you  thought  her  pretty.  1  think  her  &t  from  being  beau- 
tiful." 

"Pshaw!  envy." 

"  EnvT,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Floralie,  tossing  her  pretty  head  with  an 
air.  "For  my  life  I  don't  see  how  you  can  call  her  beautiful :  you  are 
the  first  one  I  ever  aav  whodid.    But  you  always  had  such  queer  taste*." 

"  According  to  the  strict«st  esthetio  rule,  I  should  pronounce  her  beau- 
tiful, Floralic" 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  testlietica,  but  1  know  she's  too  pale  and 
cold  to  suit  my  taste." 

"  Well,  she  hasn't  the  ruddiness  of  a  kitchen  maid  ;  but  she  is  passing 
fair.  There  is  a  luagtc  spell  which  her  spirit  possesses  that  makes  her 
lovely — oh  !  yes,  lovely  ;  and  I  behold  her  with  a  joy  like  that  of  the 
peri,  when  the  pearly  gates  of  paradise  were  opened  to  his  entering." 

Floralie  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  with  a  blending  of  vexation  and 
amusement  in  her  merry,  blue  eyes,  and  then  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"Smitten!"  she  exclumed,  "adear  case;  shot  by  Venus s  jtrayward 
boy.  And  let  me  tell  you,"  ^  added,  in  a  half-serious  undertone,  "  you 
have  made  a  good  choice,  mon  couain,  beauty  apart,  for  she  is  a  sensible 
g^rl,  and  rich  as  cream." 

1  bit  my  lip  impatiently. 

"  Floralie,  1  do  not  deserve  that  reproach." 

"  I  believe  yon  take  it  in  earnest,"  said  she,  laughingly.  "  It  is  a  dear 
case  of  love  at  first  sight." 

"Hark  ye,  Floralie,  oaz;  you  know  I  don't  believe  in  love  at  first  sight; 
I  don't  intend  to  love  her.  Ah  for  her  riches,"  said  I,  ironically,  "tiiey 
certainly  are  a  great  temptation — a  great  inducement  why  I  should  love 
her :  you  know  1  have  been  ever  wont  to  '  crook  to  the  pregnant  hinges  of 
the  knee  where  thrift  might  follow  fawning.'  However,  think  you  that 
one  cannot  bow  at  the  shrine  of  an  avatar  of  heavenly  beauty,  without 
any  of  that  basebom  sentiment  the  herd  call  love]  Tell  me,  has  shea 
sod  ?" 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  cousin  dear,  I  vow  you  are  excellent  company,  A 
soul !  Why,  Ernie,  you  surely  have  not  turned  Mahometan,  at  the  good 
old  Calviniatic  college  of  Nassau  t  llie  baseborn  sentiment  which  vie  at 
the  herd  call  love !  Upon  my  word,  Don  High  Fantastical,  you  open 
rich  this  evening.  1  declare  you  are  vastly  entertaining.  I  wish  the  di- 
vine Laurine  were  over  here,  that  you  might  spout  some  of  your  trans- 
oendental  sentiment  to  her.  You  don't  condescend  to  be  susoeptible  of 
die  grovelling  emotion  of  love,  I  suppose  1" 

"Yes :  1  could  love  a  Dudu,  a  sort  of  sleepy  Venus,  languishing  and 

fentle,  such  as  would  not  excite  my  mind  into  intellectual  exertion  ;  or  a 
lue-eyed  nymph  with  g<^den  hair.  I  believe  I  could  love  sui^  an  one 
with  a  true  and  pure  devotion;  but  black-eyed  brunettes,  while  they 
electrify  me,  and  set  my  soul  on  fire,  do  not  afieot  me  with  that  tender, 
winning,  life-long,  self  sacrifioing,  lackadaisical  sentiment,  hight  kve." 

When  I  spoke  of  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  Floralie  blushed,!  hardly 
knew  why,  unless  from  the  consciousnees  that  she  possessed  hair  that 
sparkled  like  the  sands  of  California,  and  eyes  of  deeper  blue  than  the 
blue-bird's  wing  that  sings  beneath  her  window. 

"  But  Laurine  iveeon — suoh  as  I  have  seen  hei^-^uch  as  I  have  depicted 
her  to  my  fkncy,  is  not  to  be  loved.    Is  not  to  be  loved,  d'ye  see,  Flo. 
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nlie;  I  oould  lore  an  houri,  but  one  must  worship  such  a  being  as  Lan* 
line.  I  will  not  call  her  an  angel,  tiiat's  too  trite ;  besides,  it's  not  a  good 
oomrarison.    She  ia  rather  like  a — a — in  short,  incomparable,  ehV 

"lliank  you  ;  yes,  a  goddess,  perhaps,  might  do  for  want  of  a  better 
and  more  original.  But  don't  you  see  how  my  admiration  is  altogether 
superior  to  the  common  idea  of  love  1" 

"  Soul  of  Psyche  I  'Pon  honor,  I  don't.  I  am  not  a  transcendentaliat,  as 
I  should  take  you  to  be,  and  know  nothing  about  your  hyper-ethereal  in- 
world  sentimentality — dear!  that  oollooation  cune  near  choking  me." 

"I  must  confess  that  all  my  emotions  are  loye,  friendship  and  hate — not 
having  the  advant^^  of  an  early  education,  uncontaminated  by  the  pre- 
judices of  civilization,  I  was  always  taught  that  idol  worship  was  nnfiil 
and  heathenish. 

"  tt  caanot  b«  friendablf ,  il  euiaot  be  loie, 
Butt  know  ihe  ull  fflsimg  dMceadB  fnxD  nbove; 
Saj,  i>  there  no  aame  for  a  piiMion  lik«  lliU  I" 

"  Simply,  Ernie,  I  do  belieye  it  is  all  nonsense  you  are  talking.  The 
fancyings  of  young  enthusiasts  such  as  Ernie  Kenie,  fresh  from  the  misty 
metaphysics  of  old  Nassau,  have  dressed  up  an  idesJ  image  of  your  fancy, 
gilding  it  with  the  sunny  hues  of  your  genius.  Look  at  the  matter 
rationally,  and  like  common  folks  do,  and  I  fancy  you  will  find  nothing 
but  love  at  first  sight.  But  goodness !  I  have  been  talking  for  the  last 
half  hour  without  giving  you  a  word ;  you'll  pardon  me,  however,  as  yon 
know  it  is  the  privUege  of  the  sex." 

I  looked  at  Floralie  in  surprise,  as  I  had  found  myself  doing  more  Uian 
once  before.  Is  this  the  little  run-wild  creature  I  lefl  soiling  toy  boats  on 
abrook  witii  Toppy,  and  up  to  any  kind  of  mischief — a  mere  frolicsome 
<dkUd  1  Here  she  aits  by  me  descanting  on  philosophy — the  philosophy  <^ 
love,  it  is  true,  whidi  conies  to  woman  in  one  shape  or  other,  intuitively 
— she  talk  about  my  being  a  metaphysical  enthusiast,  a  young  misty  day- 
dreamer,  and  reads  me  a  lecture  about  oommon-sense,  with  all  the  asso- 
rance  of  a  spectacled  grandam  !  '  ~  r-^ 

She  seemed  partly  to  understand  my  thoughts — perhaps  my  eyes  told 
the  matter,  for  she  added  alter  a  pause,  with  a  blushing  smile :  "  I  know 
you've  been  quizzing  your  poor  tittle  rustic  cousin  all  this  time,  £mie, 
dear,  but  you  came  against  me  unfairly  with  your  array  of  asthetics  and 
metaphysios,  which  I,  of  course,  know  nothing  about.  You  men  of  genius 
must  bear  with  the  unfashioned  prattle  of  auch  a  little  obatter-bok  as 
myself^" 

"  Geniua !  Ahem  I  coz — thank  you.  I  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  yonr 
sarcasm." 

"  You  perverse  creature,  sarcasm  indeed — just  like  you  metaphysiciana, 
pretending  to  see  double  underlined  meanings  where  none  are  intended." 

"  Well,  tell  me — I  remember  a  little  pale,  sickly,  sallow  slip  of  a  lass 
(taurine,)  at  Black  Oak;  Bolivar  tells  me  thb  is  the  same.  Can  it  be  1 
What  baa  caused  all  thb  fairy  beauty — what  witchwork,  to  spring  up  like 
Aladdin's  palace  in  a  night  %" 

"It  is  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth,  I  know — why  or  what  I  do  not 
know." 

"  Tell  me  all  you  know  about  her," 

"  This  avatar  of  intellectual  beauty  1    She  is  an  heiress  in  her  own  riditi 
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of  her  m&ternal  mother's  vast  estate.  Her  father  is  also  vealthy .  Suraly 
you  know  old  Squire  Iveson,  a  gambltng,  aristocratic,  horseraciiig,  gouty 
old  Virginian,  our  near  neighbor  at  Black  Oak  }" 

"  Oh  !  yea,  I  know  all  the  Iveaons,  all  but  this  one — the  old  Squire  and 

J'oung  Iredel — why  he  was  my  schoolmate :  all  hut  this  flower  of  all  the 
vesona.     Where  has  she  been  hiding  all  her  life  t" 

"  Why  here,  always ;  lial  is,  out  at  Squire  Jveson's  plantation,  a  little 
county  sdiool-girl ;  came  to  town  last  winter,  for  the  first  time ;  tlus  ia 
her  second  season,  as  the  fashionables  would  say.  I  don't  wonder  you 
never  heard  of  her.  She  never  attracted  attention  till  last  winter.  Her 
wealth  and  eccentricities  have  brought  her  in  vogue  tiiis  winter  somewhat, 
but  she  is  80  proud  and  chilling  in  her  manners  towards  young  men  in 
general,  tliat  they  are  afraid  to  pay  her  attentions," 

"  She  seems  to  be  getting  on  very  well  with  Ike  and  Bolivar,  or  rather 
they  with  her." 

"  She  treats  Motrte  folks  dvilly,  and  others  she  don't.  She's  very  friendly 
with  me,  and  thinlis  very  highly  of  me ;  that  is,  1  have  every  reason  to 
believe  so.  Ike  she  likes,  she  says,  because  his  family  is  one  of  the  few 
pure  patrician  in  America.  I  don't  know  why  she  fuitaes  Bol,  unless  It 
is  because  he  is  always  laughing  at  her  high  ways,  and  says  what  he  pleases 
to  her.  Then  he  and  Isaac  are  the  companions  and  aoquaintanoes  of  hn 
diildhood,  and  that  makes  a  diflerenoe,  you  know.  She  is  a  girl  of  good 
mind,  beyond  ordinaire — I  should  say  even  talented.  But,  lordy,  she  is 
so  proud,  so  distant;  it  gives  me  a  chill  sometimes  whm  I  see  her  speak 
to  any  one  she  don't  like ;  freezes  them  to  death,  I  tell  you.  Though  I 
like  her  very  well,  I  think  her  golden  charms  ore  deddedly  her  greateat"— - 

"  You  wretch !" 

"  And  so  I  believe  does  she ;  that  is  one  reason  she  is  so  forbidding  in 
her  manners.  She  thinks  that  every  young  man  who  pays  her  any  atten- 
tion, is  courting  her  for  lier  money  ;  nay,  that  even  the  commonest  civili- 
ties are  actuat^  at  least  in  a  certain  class  of  people,  by  the  adulation  with 
which  people  bow  to  money.  It  really  seems  to  me  that  I  should  hate  to 
be  an  heiress,  if  it  goes  to  render  one  suspicious  of  all  one's  friends  and 
aoquaintanoes. 

"  By  the  way,  though,  I  must  tell  you,  since  you  are  so  much  taken,  that 
she  paid  you  a  higher  compliment  than  I  ever  heard  her  pay  to  any  one 
before.  When  we  saw  you  on  the  stage  box,  she  asked  (and  she  rarely 
does  even  that)  who  you  were.  I  told  her  it  was  my  honorable  cousin, 
Mr.  Ernie  Kerne,  of  Reedyrill,  graduate  of  Princeton,  &c.,  gent.  Where- 
upon, she  congratulated  me  upon  my  cousinship,  and  declared  that  you 
were  the  handsomest  man  she  had  ever  seen." 

"  Dear  Florie,  I  could  kiss  you !" 

*'  Hands  off,  Mr.  Impudence.  So  this  is  your  platonio  worship,  eh  1  It 
has  a\\  the  symptons  of  the  grovelling  passion  of  love,  to  me," 

"  No,  1  don't  love  her,  I  tell  you.  But  the  singular  description  yon 
have  given,  has  excited  my  interest  to  the  highest  degree." 

"Come,  let  me  inUoduoe  you " 

"  No,  thank  you,  not  now.  I  don't  want  her  to  put  on  any  of  her 
ireezing  airs  to  me." 

"  To  you  1 — No  danger." 

"  Besides,  I  never  like  to  be  introduced  to  a  person  who  has  pleaeed  me, 
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■o  soon ;  it  dispels  the  chum  very  often ;  snd  I  like  iJwa]?B  to  reoon&oitre 
at  a  distance  awhile." 

"  But,  come,  jrou  have  been  talking  to  me  long  enough— too  long.  Yon 
must  plajrthe  gallant  to-night,  and  make  yourself  agreeable.  Yonder  is 
tlie  fair  little  Anne  Macounn,  I  see,  dying  to  be  introduced  to  you,  from 
tiie  way  she  steals  furtive  glances  at  your  brown  curls,  that  rival  her  own. 
Hake  yourself  usefiil  aa  well  as  ornamental ;  go  and  entertain  the  ladies, 
and  not  b«  sitting  in  the  comer  here  with  me.  Yonder  is  Tony  Raymond, 
my  beau,  jealous  of  you  as  he  can  be."  I  laughed,  and  crossed  the  room 
with  her. 

"  Miss  Ann  Macoun,  let  me  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Kerne." 

I  bowed  low  to  a  sweet  little  hazel-eyed  girl  with  Ipng  auburn  curls,  and 
we  were  soon  in  high  feather  a-flining. 

After  supper  we  stood  up  to  dance — cotillions,  and  contra  dances,  and 
waltzes,  and  polkas,  were  then  fashionable.  I  danced  with  nearly  every 
body  in  the  faouse,  except  Miss  Iveson,  who  only  stood  up  two  seta,  and 
then  only  walked  through  them  very  stiffly,  Floralie  was  by  for  the  best 
dancer  in  the  room. 


It  is  Autumn.  Don't  you  like  autumn  ?  I  do,  better  than  all  the 
seasons  ; — better  than  spring,  with  its  wind»,  showers  and  catarrhs ;  better 
than  summer,  with  its  sweat  and  dust,  and  sultry  sky ;  better  than  winter, 
with  its  sloppy  thaws  and  frozen  lingers. 

Give  me  autumn,  and  its  mild  skiea,  gorgeous  sunsets,  and  vari-hued 
forests. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitage !  Its  praises  have  been  rung  on 
every  lip  that  loveth  beauty.  Hackneyed  it  never  can  be,  for  it  is  ever 
fresh,  changing  and  lovely — in  every  change  its  magic  dyes  tinge  the  mind 
with  ever-renewing  freshness.  lam  alwsjs  glad  when  autumn  comes; 
always  sorry  when  the  icicle  fingers  of  old  winter  effiuw  the  golden  foiry- 
weft  webwork  of  indefinable  fancies,  which  then  weave  themselves  through 
the  Boui.  "lis  then  tliat  the  whole  being  is  full  of  a  serene  joy,  a  calm 
and  exalted  happiness,  unalloyed  with  the  base  things  of  life.  Tome 
nothing  is  more  exquisitely  delicious  than  these  dreamy  autumnal  reve- 
ries and  sensations ;  partaking  of  the  hue  of  the  hazy  autumnal  horizon, 
its  dim  dreamy  iniinitudes,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  many-tinted 
forest  trees,  of  the  sad  sighing  of  the  crispy  brown  leaves  rustling  through 
the  branches,  shootjng  hither  and  thither  fitfully  in  the  cool  autumn 
breeze. 

How  calm  is  the  autumn  landscape !  See  the  winding  road  carpeted 
with  the  unsoiled  fallen  leaves — crossing  the  reedy  brook,  whose  banks 
are  green  beyond  their  time — entering  the  mottle-boughed  forest,  where 
Bering  of  the  sportman's  rifle  is  heard,  bursting  on  the  still  air — skirting 
yon  frost-bronzed  meadow,  with  the  rotund  hayricks  by  the  old  bam — 
sheep  nipping  the  scant  herbage — blue  smoke  from  cottage  chimney— such 
beauty  charms  tJie  eye.  And  would'sthave  muaiot  List  to  the  cow-b^'s 
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quiet  tinkle!  Li«tto  the  lonely  blue-bird,  in  tbe  sombre  autumn  evenings 
perched  on  moss-mantled  bougn  of  ancient  ^)p]e-tree,  singing  ita  lonely, 
low,  sod  wailing  melody — a  last  lingering  ray  of  the  setting  sun,  gleaming 
on  itB  fairy-tinted  boddioe  of  purple  and  blue  1  Hear  the  plaintive  wild 
song  of  distant  slave,*  homeward  ooming  from  labor !  Hark  to  the  hum 
of  uie  night-hawk,  skimming  over  the  deep,  still  water  of  the  brook,  now 
shadowed  and  sheened  by  evening's  hues,  with  t^  ^len  leaves  dancing 
life-like  on  its  stilly  bosom,  where  are  reflected  the  slender  wand  reeds, 
the  overhanging  vine,  the  wide-brancJied  beech,  the  hill-side  and  the  blue 
sky,  and  the  sun-lit  cloud ! 

Yop  gaze  on  the  &r-away  dim  defined  horizon,  and  distaooe  iendinff 
enchuitment,  dream  of  the  vast  world  stretching  beyond  it :  forest  ana 
field,  and  river,  mountain  and  plun,  and  village,  quiet  ootta^,  smoky 
tnty,  whose  busy  bum,  mellowed  by  distanoe,  seems  almost  to  be  drum- 
ming in  your  e^.  Then  you  think  of  the  dark  wood,  denizened  with  owl 
and  eagle,  and  prowling  wolf — of  watery  marsh  witji  croaking  frt^  and 
talldngheroQs— of  the  wide  grassy  prairie,  with  its  buf&lo  herds,  and  som« 
lone  savage  hunter,  galloping  across  with  his  long  spear  and  waving 
plume. 

More  music  t  Hie  distant  cock-crow  and  baying  watch-dc^,  drum- 
niing  pheasant  and  lowing  cow  !-such  sounds  as  these  are  moat  sweet  musie 
to  the  ear  attuned  to  nature's  melody.  Tis  then  you  love  to  look  at 
smiling  feces,  and  list  to  merry  laughter,  but  would  not  for  the  world  that 
human  harshness  should  intrude  on  the  gossamer  fandes  that  the  mind 
is  weaving. 

Surely  there  are  autumns  in  heaven!  for  It  is  peculiarly  the  season  of 
intellectual  bliss.  But  no,  there  are  no  autumns  there — the  perennial 
spring  joys  of  Beulah  are  never  decayed  by  the  destroying  touch  of  time. 
And  &11,  with  all  iu  beauty,  has  witJi  it^-oonatitntes,  perhaps,  half  ita 
charm — the  idea  of  evanescence,  of  decay :  at  best,  the  hectic  glow  of 
consumption. 

Can  it  not  be  tlut  there  is  a  fruition  of  intellectual  vitality,  a  periodic 
culmination,  once  a  year,  as  well  as  of  oiganio  life  1  A  harvest  of  the 
soul  as  well  as  of  nature  1  llie  sensitive  oiganism  ia  certainly  then  at 
an  acme — refined,  too — refined  and  exalted,  so  that  the  sensuous  and  in> 
tellectual  blend  themselves  into  a  harmony  of  joy. 

It  was  such  an  evenly  as  this,  the  next  after  the  soiret  at  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's, that  Floralie,  (%unk,  and  myself,  in  an  open  phston,  drove  along 
trough  But^  scenes  as  these  to  our  dear  old  home  at  Beedyrill, 

FloraJie  was  humming — 


"Say  rather,  Florie — 

Joy*  that  we've  tasted  again  may  retam." 

Yonder  ia  Little  River's  pladd  stream.  Ah !  many  happy  hours  have 
I  spent  along  ita  shady  banks.  How  natural  and  like  old  timea  it  looks ! 
Toppy,  do  yon  remtmber  the  timea  Bol  and  you  and  1  used  to  have 
hunting  dudes  and  squirrels  along  its  banks  I" 
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"  Yea,  and  bov  we  used  to  batiie  at  die  '  Bluff'  in  mnanw—" 

"  Aad  flkate  on  the  old  mill-pond  in  wioter." 

"  What  &moui  nbl^at  bunts  ir«  bad  with  old  W&tfil^— 

Thejoji  that  va'To  tailed  Bgunnui;  retnra," 
Bang  niealan  in  a  glee,  rubbing  bis  bands—"  The  pigeons  are  beginning 
to  oome  in,  Emie ;  tbe  '  roost'  will  soon  be  full :   mere  is  a  £ne  nest  this 
year,  and  I  expeotooeans  of  pigeons  will  Tisit  the  rooettbisfidl:  we  must 
go  down  and  take  a  roost  spree  before  long." 

Tbealan's  beau  ideal  of  happiness  was  a  d<^,  and  gun,  and  horse. 

"  Floralie,  what  a  loveljr  ^1  we  are  having  I" 

"  Yes,  we  always  have  delightful  ones  in  Kentucky — it  is  real  Indian 


"  Delightful  is  autumn !  Did  you  ever  experi«ice  these  dreamy  sen- 
sations so  peculiar  to  iti  If  unkind  providence  bad  not  doomed  me  to  a 
mute  love  of  the  beautiful,  I  would  borrow  a  quiver  <^  winged  words  Irom 
the  spirit  of  nature,  and  shoot  tbem  into  your  soul,  and  you  should  feel 
the  joys  of  aatumnal  dreaminga." 

"  I'd  much  rather  be  shooting  partridges,"  qnotb  Toppy,  "  it's  such 
splendid  weather  for  it.  I  hear  tbem  whistling  all  over  Uie  fields.  See, 
Florie,  that  one  on  the  fenoe-rdl !" 

"  But  words  alone  cannot  oompass  it — not  &ult  of  power  to  express 
my  precise  meaning ;  thouffh  Emerson  sayeth  it — it  is  because  there  is  a 
small  hiatus  between  eymbolism — representative  painting,  I  mean,  and 
actuality,  a  void  which  can  never  be  &Ued ; — ^it  is  the  matbematical  di^- 
mce  between  show  and  substaooe,  tiie  rmutinder  which  no  symlwlism  can 
cancel.  I  defy  Shakapeare,  master  supreme  of  those  magic  symbol 
words,  to  unfold  the  l4auties  of  tbe  inner  land  to  a  brainless  booby" — 

"  No  insinuations,  Mr.  Emie." 

"  None,  my  dear  Toppy.  But  tbe  spirit  must  bear  witness.  But  you 
understand  and  enjoy  these  autumn  feelings,  I  Icnow  you  do,  in  their  in- 
t«i»ty.  Thou,  Fairy  Queen  of  the  dream-land  of  my  soul — thou,  wliom 
I  have  enshrined  as  the  apotheosis  of  my  intellectual  idolatry,  unacquainted 
With  a  constituent  of  thy  kingdom — one  oonetellation  in  the  &ncy -gemmed 
firmament  of  the  ideal ! — It  would  be  derogating  from  thy  potency." 

"  Whom  are  you  talking  to,  oh !  most  lucid  Kantian,  me  or  Toppy  t" 

"  Neither,  I  believe." 

"  I  know,  Laurine  Iveson.     Still  liarping  on  my  daughter." 

"  Whose  daughter  1"  asked  Tbealan,  who  had  been  pre-oocupied  with  a 
flock  of  wild  pigeons  that  were  skirting  the  horizon,  and  calculating  on 
glorious  fun  to  oome — jngeon  shooting  at  the  "  Roost." 

"  Tbe  parson's,"  sud  Florslie,  with  a  sly  smile ;  "  tbe  feir  Anne,  Upon 
my  word,  Emie,  I  think  you  are  a  little  cracked  this  evening." 

"  A  little  more  so  than  usual,  you  mean,"  sud  Toppy. 

"  Florie  dear,  bear  with  t^e  vagaries  of  your  poor  oousin,  and  don't 
think  he  is  stark  mad,  since  the  reign  of  Siriua  b  past  I  liave  roamed 
about  for  so  many  years  among  these  *  barrens,'  debarred  from  all  tbe 
dvilizing  influences  of  society — communing  with  none  but  nature  and 
myself,  that  I  wander  about  in  dream-laud — sit  by  its  willow-shaded 
waters,  'neoth  its  p^isive,  star-studded,  evening  sky,  and  sigh  for  the  infi- 
nity of  tmth,  like  a  child  longing  for  wings  to  waft  its  young  spirit 
through  the  lioundless  blue  Ay,  until  1  have  lost  sight  of  tiie  narrow  neces- 
■ities  of  life." 
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"  In  otjier  words,  forsakeo  ooinmoa-sense  practicalities  for  fctoUah,  futile 
bucyings,"  obaerred  Toppy.  "I  Tould'nt  give  one  good  possum  bunt 
for  all  Uie  daj-drecuus  you  ever  concocted.  X  wish  you  would  quit  tiiem, 
for  titey  only  make  a  man  discontented  and  uniit  for  any  usefulnew 
in  life." 

-'  Well  ssid,  Maater  Cbnnk  t  but  don't  call  me  a  transcendentalist.  I 
neit£er  aspire  to  nor  covet  the  name ;  my  philosophy  is  simply  and  purely 
the  love  of  the  Beautiful." 

"  Stale,  stale  as  a  dried  herring, — that  has  been  the  standing  tiieme  of 
young  oollc^aos'  theses  for  the  last  hal^century." 

"  I  know  that  the  periphrase  is  stale,  my  dear  brother.  I  am  as  sorry 
as  any  that  it  has  become  so;  but  the  thing  itself  can  never  be- 
come 30." 

"  A  fioo  for  the  phrase ;  1  meuit,  as  you  say,  the  t&ing  itself" 

"  Tell  me,  Bmie,  what  m  Transcendentalism,"  asked  Floralie. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  know,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  could  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  my  notion  of  it  than  the  definition  of  my  college  friend,  Gil- 
lespie, a  supersensuous  insight  into  the  penetralia  of  essences." 

"  And  that  is  about  as  intelligible  as  the  cackling  of  the  geese  on  the 
walls  of  old  Kome,"  said  Toppy,  "  I  like  Bol  Blount's  definition  better : 
he  says  it  is  nothing  but  a  Tliaumaturgical  Humbug  !" 

"  And  how  intelligible  is  that  pray  T  cried  Flor^ie. 

"  Let  ua  esohew  metaphysics,"  said  I. 

"  And  1  say  so  too,"  exclaimed  Toppy,  "  for  we  know  nothing  about  it ; 
beg  pardon,  Ernie,  1  mean  Flo'  and  myself." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  sir,"  said  Floralie ;  "lam  studying  Berkley,  Td 
have  you  to  know.  I've  learned  enough  already  to  know  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  anything ;  that  everything  is  nothing,  and  nothing  everything, 
and  no  reality  except  the  omnipotent  M£  1" 

"  That  last  theory  is  cherished  by  a  great  many  more  than  might  be 
imagined,"  observed  Toppy. 

"  And  yonder  are  the  (jiimneya  and  gables  of  old  dear,  dear  Beedyrill," 
cried  I,  in  ecstasy. 

The  road  from  Haysville  approaches  Reedyrill  from  the  east ;  as  we 
drew  nigh  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  farmstead,  and  the  glorious  sun- 
set seemed,  with  its  brilliantly-hued  back.ground  of  painted  douda,  to  en- 
viron the  dear  old  home  with  a  halo  of  beauty  altogether  indescribable. 
The  dark,  high-peaked  roof^  the  stacks  of  chimneys,  the  quaint  old  lat 
tioed  dormer  windowa  in  the  roof^  the  tall  Lombordy  poplare,  stood  out 
in  soil,  scenic  relief  from  that  gilded  sunset  sky.  There  were  long  lines 
of  clouds,  of  a  warm  umber-red,  varying  in  tint  from  deep  to  pale,  and 
others  dimpled  and  gr^ed  of  such  sludes  as  you  have  seoi  some  varie- 
gated  Hower^  and  assuming  somewhat  the  form  of  golden  sands  when  a 
rippling  brook  has  washed  over  them  -,  the  rich  blue  sky,  shot  with  gold, 
between  and  through  all,  the  pencilled  sunrays  beaming  up,  as  is  seen 
in  BUDset  pictures,  but  rarely  in  reality ;  and  the  sUvery  sparkling  sheen 
on  the  dark  brook,  the  deep  shadow  under  the  old  bridge,  the  low  square 
turret  of  the  chapel  peeping  up  through  the  evergreens  surrounding  it, 
and  the  diamond  panes  of  its  narrow  Gothic  window,  with  the  red  glare  of 
sunset  reflected  on  them,  all  reminded  me  of  one  of  those  quaint,  warm- 
colored  pictures  on  the  odd,  old-foahioned  china  I  used  to  see,  standing  in 
grim  array,  on  the  beaufort  in  the  "  Old  Parior." 

■oolc 
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**  How  beautiful  I"  cried  Flcralie,  after  a  moment'e  pause,  during  witkli 
TO  had  been  in  silent  admiration  of  the  scene  ;  the  Big  Gate  was  opened 
by  a  little,  ohnt^le-headed  slave,  who  grinned  with  delight  aa  1  tosaed  him 
a  piece  of  silver,  and  the  carriage  rolled  through  the  old  '  woodland '  in 
russet  clad;  and  even  before  we  drew  up  at  the  yard  gate,  we  are  dis- 
covered, and  down  oomea  Aunt  Eliza  in  her  whit«  cap  and  black  gown, 
skipping  with  almost  youthful  celerity  along  the  gravel  walk. 

And  there  is  Flower  and  Molly,  skipping  abont  and  clapping  their  hands 
in  crazy  joy.  But  a  sad  thought  steals  o'er  my  mind,  when  1  tliiuk  that 
one  who  was  wont  to  welcome  me  was  now  departed  hence  into  the  cold 
grave. 


Laugh  aod  play  n  WDmanlj. 
And  Inoke  to  debonairlr, 
end] 

rs. — Oaivoia, 

That  evening,  seated  around  the  old  family  hearthstone.  Aunt  Eliza, 
Floralie,  Toppy,  Molly  and  myself— Hero  on  the  hearthrug,  Parker  be- 
hind my  diair,  aod  old  Aunt  Rachel  in  the  comer :  how  we  chatted  about 
old  times;  how  we  talked  about  old  friends  and  old  scenes;  how  I  in- 
quired about  everybody  in  HayBville,  the  most  trivial  minutis  being  full 
of  interest  to  me.  This  one  married;  that  one  dead,  alas  !  One  grown 
up  into  s  beautiful  lady  or  an  ugly — my  old  sweethearts^  Of  my  school- 
fellowa,  lads  of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  three  years  had  made  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world— one  a  dissipated  profligate,  another  studying  for  the 
ministry.  Here  was  one  family  getting  rich  unaccountably,  another 
broke,  a  third  moved  away.  1  could  not  imagine  how  three  short  years 
could  have  wrought  such  alterations.  Well  might  Floralie  Eong,  "  Many 
the  changes." 

"  And,  Ernie,  your  old  flame  Bessie  Raymond  jilted  you,  and  married 
Mick  Lumpkin. — Phoebus  what  a  name  !'  said  Aunt  Eliza,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  of  her  half  shut,  gray  eyes. 

"  Yea,  the  beautiful  Bessie,  1  must  confess,  flirted  me  most  abominably." 

"  You'll  have  to  take  Maud  now,  she's  a  great  deal  prettier  than  Bessie 
ever  was," 

"  I've  a  great  mind  to  flirt  her  to  revenge  myself  on  the  cruelty  of  her 
sister,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  That  would  be  unjust  and  imgeneroua  to  make  the  innocent  suffer  for 
the  guilty,"  said  Floralie. 

To  a  late  hour  we  prolonged  our  tjieerful  chat,  and  happy  of  heart  did 
I  rest  my  head  that  night  on  the  same  bed,  in  the  same  little  bedroom  that 
my  boyish  limbs  had  pressed  many  years  ago.  Svreet  angels  hovered 
around  my  dreams  that  night  The  next  monung  I  arose  refreshed,  and 
full  of  the  vigorous  buoyancy  which  health  and  happiness  imparts ;  lit  a 
cigar,  and  sauntered  into  the  garden  for  a  stroll  among  the  flowers,  as  was 
my  lutbit  in  other  days.  What  merry  lark  is  that  caroling  so  blithely  a 
peaaed  orison  to  the  morning  sun  1— «o,  it's  Floralie ;  the  earliest  hour 
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sh«  devotes  to  the  balsanuo  momiag  zepbTTS,  and  they  have  rouged  ber 
oheeka  with  rose-petal  tints,  such  as  art  can  only  envy.  Stooping  down 
to  uncover  the  straw  from  some  tender  roses,  she  did  not  observe  my 
approach,  but  with  her  white,  taper  fingers  busy  at  work,  she  was 
huotming — 

"  Thy  name  wai  onoe  tba  m>g)o  ipBll 

Bj  which  my  heart  wu  bonad ;" 

that  exquisite  melody  of  Mrs.  Norton.  Floralie  is  always  warbling  a 
stray  verse  of  some  odd,  sweet  song,  whidi  her  peri-like  voice  thrills  into 
a  man's  heart  of  hearts. 

She  had  my  Greek  cap  of  blue  velvet,  which  she  had  picked  up  in  the 
hall,  stuck  with  a  janty  coquetry  on  one  side  of  her  beautiful  head,  and 
the  heavy  bullion  tassel  of  gold  falling  with  ber  sunny  shower  of  curls  on 
her  snow-white  neck :  that  statue-moulded  neck  peeped  out  from  a  blue 
cloth  "josey,"  which  closely  fitting,  showed  every  outline  of  her  graceful 
figure.  1  thought  1  never  had  seen  any  one  so  handsome.  How  much 
she  had  Improved  !  1  stood  gazing  at  herin  admiration  for  some  moments 
before  I  could  speak. 

"  I  envy  Chose  flowers,  fair  oousin,"  said  I,  at  length,  drawing  nearer. 

"  Why  so  1"  said  she,  starting  a  little  with  surprise  at  my  unexpected 
presence,  as  she  looked  up,  wiu  an  involuntary  blush  suffiising  her  smil- 
ing checlis. 

"1  envy  them  your  morning  song  and  gentle  attentions," 

"  You  need  not  that,  Cousin  Ernie,  you  know  that  Floralie's  affection  for 
you — friendship  for  you — is  greater  than  that;  and  as  for  the  song,  it  is 
always  at  your  service.  Hie  '  secret  ministry  of  frost '  is  nipping  my  roses 
now,  so  that  they  require  a  friendly  shelter,  and  I  like  to  give  it  myself; 
it  is  a  Way  1  have  of  being  charitable.  1  can't  build  churches  and  donate 
large  sums  to  so-called  benevolent  societies,  so  1  even  content  myself  with 
bestowing  alms  on  my  flowers." 

"  And  a  most  beautiful  charity  it  is,  will  you  not  permit  that  I  may 
share  in  it  1" 

"  Most  willingly,  but  1  am  about  through  this  morning." 

"  Suppose,  then,  that  I  suggest  a  gallop  over  the  lawn,  what  say  you  T' 

"  An  excellent  suggestion.  1  am  a  pretty  fair  equestrian,  I  ^ink.  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  lessons  you  used  to  give  me  in  riding,  alid  a  ride 
with  you  this  morning  would  bring  back  to  my  mind  the  deli^tfiil  times 
we  used  to  have,  when  I  rode  Nubbin  by  your  side." 

"  Apropos  of  Nubbin,  Uvbth  he  yet,  and  is  the  old  fellow  well  T' 

"  He  is  alive  and  kicking,  as  usual,  as  Pack  may  testify  by  a  blow  on 
his  shins  he  received  yesterday  in  trying  to  catch  him  for  aunt  Eliza, 
But  I  don't  patronize  Nubbin  now ;  unde  presented  me  with  a  beautiful 
white  palfrey  the  other  day,  graceful  as  an  antelope  and  as  swift;  I  call 
him  Victor. ' 

"  Well,"  said  I,  whistling  for  Munro,  "  we'll  try  Victor's  speed  this 
morning  ;  try  his  mettle  with  my  Arabian,  Cjalms. 

"  What  famous  rides  wo  used  to  have,  Emie  !  now  that  you've  come 
back,  I  hope  well  have  many  more  together,"  said  she,  her  handsome 
fece  beaming  with  pleasure. 

Floralie  Of  erton  was  a  blonde,  but  entirely  destitute  of  that  expression- 
less, lackadaisical  cast  of  features  common  to  most  blondes.  Her  blue  eyea, 
rich,  deep,  with  a  shade  of  hazel  in  them— not  melandioly — not  phlegmatic, 
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but  beaming  with  love  and  py — sparkling  with  frolic  fancy,  yet,  when  she 
was  aad,  they  softened  tenderly  into  an  expression  of  sadness  such  as  blue 
«ye9  only  can  express.  Her  hair  was  a  sunny  chesnut  brown,  shot 
with  goid  where  the  light  fell  on  it,  and  flowed  in  thick  silken  curls  over 
her  alabaster  neck;  her  nose  was  purest  Parian  cut,  forehead  not  too  high, 
profile  rather  with  the  graceful  liveliness  and  romance  of  outline  of  the 
Saxon,  than  the  cold,  classic  symmetry  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Grecian,  Just  enough  of  the  former  to  give  an  arch  expression  to  her  spark- 
ling eyes  and  berry-bright  tips;  which  lips — ruby  ripe  and  delicate  of  tex- 
ture as  two  pomegranate  seeds — but  who  can  find  a  fitting  simile  for  a 
woman's  lips  when  they  are  pretty  ?  Her  cheeks  were  of  a  velvety  and 
peachy  texture,  rounded  and  rosy ;  her  smile  divine ;  her  form  like  a  honri, 
moulded  in  the  most  voluptuous  and  artistic  ideal  of  beauty.  In  fine, 
die  was  a  beautiful  girl,  now  nearly  seventeen  years  old. 

But  you  should  have  seen  her  on  horseback,  as  she  appeared  that  morn- 
ing, and  you  would  surely  have  declared  her  a  splendid  creature.  She 
wore  a  long  straw-colored  riding  skirt,  and  her  sky-blue  "josey,"  which 
fitted  perfectly  her  rounded  bust,  waist  and  arms,  which  it  showed  to 
great  advantage,  was  fastened  up  around  her  slender  neck,  where  it  waa 
lined  with  a  narrow  edging  of  white  lace,  by  a  small  turquoise  brooch. 
She  had  exchanged  my  cap  for  a  coquettish  little  gipsy  straw-hat,  looped 
up  at  one  side,  au  cavalier,  with  a  long'flowing  white  feather,  and  tied 
under  her  chin  with  a  cherry-colored  ribband. 

She  sat  her  horse  with  all  the  ease  and  grace  imaginable  -.  and  to  see  her 
thus,  galloping  with  light,  skilful  rein,  her  silken  hair  and  snowy  plume 
waving  gracefiiUy  to  the  undulating  motion  of  her  prancing  barb,  you 
would  have  pronounced  her  divine. 

But  I  loved — or  worshipped^  then— the  dark-eyed  Laurine ;  proud  and 
oold,  and  not  this  sweet,  laughing-lipped  heart-thie^  full  of  gentleness, 
humility  and  modesty,  and  withal  frank,  open-hearted  and  impulsive,  and 
her  impulses  were  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  her  own  fair  self.  Little, 
warm-hearted,  aunny-eyed  Floralie !  I  do  believe  that  thou  wast  the 
purest,  loveliest  being  ever  budded  forth  by  God  under  the  blue  heaven.  I 
galloped  along  by  her  side  over  ^e  smooth  turf  of  Reedyrill  wood-lawn, 
yet  L'reen  amid  the  harlequin  hues  of  Fall,  full  of  admiration,  almost  love, 
now  I  think  of  it,  but  then  never  dreaming  or  thinking  of  her  but  as  a  dear, 
beautiful  sister ;  thus,  I  loved  her  tenderly. 

But  I  felt  unwilling  to  compare,  much  less  contrast  her  with  Laurine. 
I  felt  it  waa  not  doing  Laurine  justice,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  my  ex- 
a^erated  deification  of  her,  1  could  not  be  in  the  presence  of  Floralie 
witl^out  feeling  how  much  inferior,  in  many  respects,  she  must  be  to  my 
cousin.  But  I  had  not  conversed  with  her  yet,  and  I  deemed  that  the 
stores  of  her  imagination  would  be  found  rich  as  the  gemmed  caverns 
of  India — Uiose  eyes,  too,  those  dark  portals  of  the  soul,  black,  and  yet 
bright  with  the  rays  that  came  through  from  within,  like  the  still  midnight 
ocean  with  the  starlight  beaming  on  it ;  when  those  magic  eyes  were  bent 
on  me,  I  was  spell-bound. 

Floralie  was  a  balmy  spring  morning,  waking  on  a  garden  of  roses ; 
Laurine  a  summer  night,  spangled  with  the  pale  moon's  sheen  on  valley 
and  mountain. 

We  had  a  delightful  ride  that  smiling  morning,  Floralie  and  myself,  re- 
visiting old  scenes,  and  recalling  old  memories :  the  "  old  field"  scene  of 
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rouch  glorioua  rabbit  and  partridge  shooting,  uid  more  glorious  ravsries 
in  past  days ;  the  Big  Spring,  liie  Stone  Hut  that  we  built  in  imitation  of 
that  ofthe"  Black  Dwarf,"  and  many  other  places  associated  with  the  joyful 
hours  we  had  spent  together  in  our  happy  childhood.  The  charmed  hap- 
piness we  experienced,  the  emotions  which  filled  our  breasts  in  going  over 
these  memory-sanctified  scenes,  were  such  as  are  not  easily  described — in 
fact,  are  not  to  be  described  at  all,  except  by  a  faint  approximation. 
What  interest  would  a  stranger  see  in  an  old  decaying  tree,  with  a  grape- 
vine swing  attached  to  one  of  ita  horizontal  limbs;  in  a  mossy  mound  by 
the  stream-side,  wilh  a  child's  rude  play-house  a-top  of  it ;  a  hazel  dell ; 
a  glade  covered  with  prairie  gross,  now  dry  and  yellow  from  the  frost,  and 
tangled  into  many  a  sunny  covert  fur  brown-eyed  hares;  a  copse,  where 
the  red  sumach,  the  fragrant  sassafras,  and  scarlet-berried  haw,  afford 
small  airy  perches  fur  pevrees  and  chtireea,  wt^ns,  and  wee  birdlings 
of  that  iltc,  to  hang  and  climb,  and  hop  about  in  quest  of  insects  1  Here 
an  old  Tagged  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  with  one  or  two  gnarled  and  contorted 
limbs,  on  one  of  which  is,  perhaps,  some  red-headed  woodpecker  drumming 
afaittst  it  with  his  small  vibratory  bill,  as  if  he  had  a  spring  in  his  neck  ; 
there  a  majestio  Spanish  oak,  its  tall  dark  trunk  branching  out,  and  re- 
ramifying  into  infinitely  manifold  minutite  of  tirigs,  and  among  them  some 
spotted  yellow-hammer,  (flickers  we  call  them,)  M^ometan-like,  with  s 
crescent  on  his  breast — and  a  queer  bird  is  he ;  over  yonder,  a  plank-built 
tobacco  barn,  which,  with  its  four-cornered,  hip-roofed  shed,  reminds  you 
of  a  revolutionary  cocked  hat  more  than  anything  else;  yonder, again,  a 
fresh  clearing  in  the  hazel  thickets,  and  the  warm,  rich  bosom  of  old  mother 
earth  laid  bare,  and  piles  of  crackling  brushwood  therefrom  casting  up 
fragrant  incense  of  blue  smoke  to  heaven.  Nothing  in  all  Uiis  quiet 
scenery  to  attract  a  stranger's  eye,  perhaps,  but  full  of  interest  and  asso- 
ciative beauty  to  us — tokens  as  they  were  of  fled  joys  now  returned;  he 
might  pause  to  admire  the  maasy  stone  bridge,  with  the  old  scraggy  cedar 
overhanging  it,  that  spanned  the  reed-bordered  brook;  the  little  Gothic 
chapel,  with  its  gray,  ivy-clad  tower  and  roof;  the  grave  of  the  Indian 
chief,  with  its  rude  entablature — for  these  had  an  intrinsic  beauty  to  the 
admirer  of  nature ;  but  to  him,  these,  as  pther  simple  objects,  would  have 
their  anaglyphio  significanoy  unrevealed — no  hidden  language  would  they 
speak  to  the  stranger. 

But,  meantime,  Floralie  and  I  have  crossed  the  bridge,  ont  at  the  gate, 
and  now  cantering  down  the  lane  towards  Pnckshenubbie.  As  we  ap- 
proached that  honored  edifice,  J  saw  a  little  negro  at  work  in  the  garden, 
near  the  fence  which  skirted  the  lane,  and  out  of  sheer  mischievous  buoy- 
ancy of  feeling  I  spurred  my  horse  at  the  railing,  cleared  it  at  a  boi^nd, 
and  made  at  the  little  rascal,  who  skeltered  olT,  bead  over  heels,  in  high 
affright,  screaming  at  the  top  of  bis  voice — I  galloping  after  him  across  a 
nursery  of  young  pear  scions.  1  beard  a  merry  laugh  behind  me,  and 
looking  back,  1  saw  Floralie  flying  over  the  fence,  tiill  of  glee,  and  in  a 
moment  she  was  at  my  eide.  The  squalls  of  the  little  n^ro  brought 
Colonel  Overton  into  the  verandah,  which  opened  on  the  garden  ;  he  did 
not  recc^ize  me  on  the  nonce,  but  he  did  Floralie,  and  shouted — 

"  Hallo  !  you  young  acapegracce,  what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  riding 
over  ray  nurseries  after  thia  SshionJ     I'll  prosecute  you  both  fbr  tres- 
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**  We  are  not  destroying  your  petn,  old  gentlemui,  only  briuging  you 
%pa,ir  the  more." 

"And  a  precious  pair  it  is!" 

"  Well,  never  mind,  we'll  T^pair  all  damages." 

"  Why — thunder  and  mud !  Who  the — why,  FU  be  banged  if  it  is  not 
Eraie  ]  You  incorrigible  young  eooundrel,  afier  three  years  abaenoe,  to 
oome  breaking  in  upon  a  fellow  in  this  way— dem  you,  how  are  ye,  my 
boy  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Well,  I'll  declare — but  I  vow,  1  was  never 
as  much  astonished  m  my  life.  By  Diana,  I  did'nt  know  you  from  a  aide 
of  soleleather.  Where  did  you  come  from,  eh  1  I  saw  you  riding  up  the 
lane  vith  that  naughty  young  vixen  there,"  he  continued  shaking  his  hnger 
at  Floralie,  "and  I  oould  not  imagine  for  the  life  of  me  who  you  could 
be ;  uid  says  1  to  Joe  he'^c,  Joe,  who  the  devil  is  that  outlandish- looking, 
iong-haired  c^p  with  FLoralie,  and  Joe  did'nt  know  either ;  when  lo  1 
and  behold!  you  oome  bouncing  into  my  young  fruit  trees — ^just  like 
you — ^you  have  the  moat  mistaken  ideas  of  fun  of  anybody  i  ever  saw, — 
there  you  were  riding  over  my  scions  and  young  niggers — both  scions  of 
my  house,  I  might  say" — 

"  And  the  only  scions  you  seem  likely  to  be  blessed  with,  eh,  Colonel  1 
Oh!  degenerate  scion  of  a  noble  housel 

"  Why  yon  did  it,  I  can't  imagine,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  perpetrat- 
ing those  abominable  puns." 

"  No,  Colonel,  the  puns  aa  well  an  Uie  leap  were  iw  l«  cAamp." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  he  drily  ;  "and  now,  methinks,  I  smell  another  with 
your  French  jai^n,  which  always  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  you  were 
a  little  Pawnee  rapscallion.  I  should  say  you  and  your  puns  were  rather 
both  iw  Itspoitret." 

"  Outrageous  !"  oxcliumed  Floralie,  la'ighing ;  "  Uncle,  you  are  worse 
than  Emie." 

"  Well,  well,"  pursued  he,  somewhat  disconcerted,  "  oome  into  the 
house  and  get  your  breakfast — we  were  just  sitting  down.  I  suppose  your 
ride  has  not  spoiled  your  appetite  for  a  venison  steak." 

"  No,  Idonl  (ind  my  appetite  at  all  impaired,  whatover  your  scions  may 
be,"  said  I,  Jumping  down,  and  asaisting  Floralie  to  alight. 

"No  more  of  t^t,  for  God's  sake,  if  you  hope  for  pardon.  Here,Joe, 
take  these  horses  to  die  stable.  Come,  come,  the  oofTee  and  toast  will  be 
getting  cold." 

After  the  usual  hugging  and  kissing  with  aunt  Lenora,  we  sat  down  to 
breakfast. 

"When  did  you  get  back,  Emie?"  asked  the  Colonel,  "  and  why  did 
you  not  let  me  know,  villain,  that  you  were  here  1" 

"  I  only  got  to  Haysville  day  before  yesterday,  and" — 

"  Day  before  yesterday  !  Why,  you  infernal  rascal — if  Florie  was  not 
here,  I'd  abuse  you.  Here  you've  been  in  the  country  two  whole  days, 
without  coming  near  rae,    1  have  a  great  mind — but  no  matter." 

"  My  dear  sir,  let  me  tell  you  how  it  was  :  When  I  got  to  town  I 
found  Floralie  and  Thealan  there,  and  though  I  was  very  anxious  to  come 
out,  nothing  would  do  them,  but  I  .must  stay  to  a  grand  fandingo  at  Mr. 
Raymond's  that  night ;  and  yesterday  so  many  friends  were  calling  to  see 
me,  that  1  oould'nt  get  out  to  ReedyriU  till  late,  and  even  then  I  wanted  to 
oome  over  here  last  night,  but  aunt  Elixa  would'nC  let  rae." 

"She,  indeed !  I  have  as  much  right  to  see  you,  as  she,  I  reek<»i.    If  I 
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aint  akin  to  you,  I  picked  you  up  in  tiie  woods  and  made  a  vliite  num 

"  And  even  then,"  interposed  Floralie,  "  he  proposed  to  send  Parker 
over  here  after  you,  but  he  said  you  had  gone  over  to  Black  Oak  to  swap 
horaes."  "  Did  he  !  a  dirty  scrub.  I'll  beat  him  the  next  time  I  see  him. 
Sure  I  remember  now,  I  did  go  over  to  Black  Oak  to  trade  Iveson  out  of 
a  filly  of  his — Era,  a  dark  gray  cob  of  the  Sir  Arefaie  stock,  may  be  you 
remember  the  oolt!" 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"No?  Itwasbom  just  two  days  before  you  went  to  college.  Well, 
it  is  one  of  the  trimmest  things  you  ever  saw,  paces  like  a  cradle  rocking. 
I  gave  Kitfor  her — you  remember  Kit?  well,  tke'g  a letlle ap&y'med,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  lid  of  her — it  was  Iveson's  trade,  Sb  I  candidly  told  him  ] 
thgught  BO,  but  you  know  he  is  a  better  judge  of  a  horse  titan  I  am  1  Hie 
Ckilonel  did  not  begin  to  think  so,  though  1  said  gravely — " 

"  To  be  sure  he  is." 

"  The  devil  I  What  do  you  know  about  it  t  He's  no  such  thing — he 
thinks  so,  though.  I'll  bet  ten  eagles  that  if  both  horses  were  put  up  at 
auction,  the  gray  would  bring  twenty  dollars  more  than  the  other,  and  I 
got  that  to  boot.  Kit  is  a  deuced  showy  thing,  and  carries  a  high  tail,  and 
that  is  what  took  Iveson  in ;  she's  very  mettlesome  and  ambitious,  but, 
Lord  !  no  bottom  at  all — not  a  bit — and  then  spavined,  1  toll  you,  the 
worst  kind."  And  the  Colonel,  with  a  turfeman's  relish  of  such  things, 
rubbed  bis  hands  in  great  glee  at  having  cheated  his  neighbour.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  however,  that  the  Colonel  would  have  considered  it  high- 
ly culpable  "  to  take  in  "  any  body  but  a  knowing  trader  as  Iveson  pro- 
fessed to  be.  "Chunk  says,  continued  he,  "  that  I've  made  a  splendid 
bargain  ;  and  he  knows  a  diing  or  two  about  horseflesh  himself." 

"  A  tbree-y ear-old,  did  you  aay  }  I  would  hardly  give  twenty  dollars 
fbr  a  little  scrub  colt,  let  alone  a  blooded  thi"g  like  Kit,"  said,  I  miscfaiev- 

"  Blooded,  the  devil !  I  know  her  blood — and  the  gray  ;  dem  it,  I  tell 
you  she  was  sired  by  a  Sir  Archie,  and  her  dam  was  the  full-blooded 
Woodpecker." 

"  The  deuce  she  was  ?" 
"  Formercy's  sake,  Uncle  Sebastian,"  saidFloralie, "  postpone  your  jockey 
talk  till  you  carry  Ernie  to  the  stable  to  look  at  yourbai^ain,  and  mean- 
time tell  US  how  is  Miss  Laurine  Iveaon,  for  I  know  Ernie  had  rather  hear 
you  talk  about  her," 

"  What!  Laurine  Iveson  !  Thunder  and  flints,  he's  not  smitten  with 
her?"  asked  the  Colonel,  staring  at  me  with  his  usual  astonishment  "  Lau- 
rine got  home  from  town  yesterday,  but  1  paid  no  attention  to  her — dem 
it,  she's  as  cold  as  a  charity  sermon,  and  as  proud  as  a  poor  man.  I  must 
aay  you  are  the  consbmedest  fool  extant  to  fell  in  love  with  such  an  ice- 
berg. I  thought  Bessie  Raymond  had  cured  you  of  such  folly  as  thaL 
Clever  enough  girl  though,  notwithstanding,  of  good  fitmily  too." 

"  Oh!  I  forgot,  he  doesn't  love  her,"  said  Floralie,  maliciously,  "only 
worships  her  as  a  sort  of  incaraation  of  the  goddess  of  beauty." 

"  Florie  !"  1  excl^med  reproachfully,  but  Florie  would  have  her  fim. 

"  He  never  saw  her  but  onoe  across  a  room  audonoe  for  an  instant  when 
she  was  whirling  by  in  the  stagecoach — so  you  may  know  how  quidc  & 
perception  he  has,  to  enshrine  her  aa  the  idol  of  his  worship." 
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"  Love  at  first  sight,  eh  "i  Well,  Ernie,  she'll  be  a  very  good  m&tefa. 
The  Black  Oak  covers  a  thousand  as  rich  acres  as  any  in  Christian  County, 
and,  at  least,  a  hundred  kinkey  heads  thereon,  to  all  of  which  she  falla 
heir,  for  her  half  brother  Iredel,  has  his  own  estate  in  Mexico,  and  this  is 
settled  on  her  by  marriage  contract,  I  believe.  But,  goodness — what  can 
you  see  to  admire  in  that  cold,  haughty  creature  T—die'd  give  you  the 
fever  and  ague." 

"  Uncle,  Floralie  is  merely  quizzing  you.  But  come,  let's  go  and  look 
ftt  the  gray — if  she's  better  than  Kit,  1  want  to  have  a  peep  at  her.  Flo,' 
wait  for  me  a  few  minutes.     Joe,    you  may  bring  out  our  horses." 

"  The  cleanest  bit  of  a  thing  you  ever  saw,"  said  the  Colooel,   as  we 

?ut  on  our  hats.  By  the  way,  1  didn't  tell  you  how  I  beat  Iveson's  Coon 
^il  all  to  smash  with  my  little  roan  Lully  J) — ,  did  1 1" 

I,  of  course,  had  too  much  tact  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  ever  heard 
anything  about  it,  and  consequently,  was  entertained  with  a  detiuled  ac- 
count of  the  whole  matter. 

The  Colonel  was  decidedly  more  at  home  in  the  stable  than  in  the  hall 
— ^besides  Lully  D.,  he  had  a  great  many  other  tkvorites  to  show  me, 
and  then  I  must  go  and  take  a  look  at  his  dc^-kennel.  Tulip,  he  informed 
me,  was  grown  to  be  a  splendid  deer  dog  ;  Bell,  I  was  sorry  to  Icam,  had 
been  killed  for  running  sheep,  aod  then  I  had  to  hear  the  histories,  traita 
and  qualities  of  a  dozen  more  ;  and  next  I  was  shown  two  noble  fellows, 
three-quarter  blood-hounds,  with  a  quarter  cross  of  bull-dog,  which  were 
his  "  negro  dogs,"  for  trailing  and  catching  runaway  slaves.  Next,  I  must 
look  at  some  patent  ploughs,  a  new  fashioned  sheep-house,  and  as 
enormous  tobacco  bam.  the  largest  by  three  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half 
in  the  clear,  of  any  in  the  county  ;  then  1  must  look  at  his  tobacco  crop, 
in  two  or  throe  other  "  cocked  i^t"  barns,  half  a  mile  ofi^  and  from  one 
thing  to  another,  until  my  "  few  minutes"  had  elongated  into  three  hours,  at 
least. 

"  But,  Colonel,  I  must  go,"  said  I,  as  he  wanted  to  drag  me  olTat  least 
a  mile  further,  through  a  cornfield,  to  look  at  a  clearing,  or  new  ground, 
which  was  going  to  bring  him  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the 
acre.     "  Flo.  is  waiting  for  me,  and  will  become  impatjent." 

"  But,  Ernie,  it's  the  prettiest  piece  of  tobacco  ground  you  ever  saw, — 
level  as  a  floor — and  in  quality  is  just  such  another  piece  as  that  meadow 
tract  on  the  brook  at  ReedyriU." 

"I'll  look  at  it  another   time,  my  dear  Colonel — I  must  go   now." 

"  Why,  what  a  miserable  taste  you  have,  to  prefer  totting  to  a  little  gid- 
d/-pated  girl,  to  Uoking  at  the  finest  pieceof  land  in  Southern  Kentucky.'* 
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VARIETIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 


e  since  had  under  review  a  work  upon  the  Tftrie^  of  the  race, 
and  distmssed  several  points  in  connection  with  it. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  matter  before  deferred,  viz.,  the  examination  of  the  rela- 
tion t>etween  the  various  climates  of  the  earth,  and  the  prevailing  character  of  tha 
several  populations  existing  under  them ;  showing  how  far  the  effect  of  the  re- 
gular gradations  of  climate  is  from  producing  corre^Kindiiig  gradatiotu  of  phTscnl 
character  in  men.] 

In  the  first  place,  let  U3  take  a  view  of  the  present  and  former  popula- 
tions of  the  American  continent.  Previous  to  the  settlement  of  Europeans 
on  this  continent,  it  was  occupied  throughout  its  whole  length,  from  the 
cold  regions  of  the  north  to  those  of  the  southern  continent,  by  a  race,  or 
a  variety  of  races,  nearly  resembling  each  other  in  color,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  their  general  appearance,  though  differing  widely  in  mode 
of  life  and  degree  of  civilization.     The  uniformity  or  color,  indeed,  a^ 

{iioached  to  monotony.  The  Eaquimaux  and  Greenlander  (above  60*^  N. 
atitude)  robed  in  furs,  were  as  tawny  as  the  Indian,  whose  naked  body 
was  exposed  under  the  vertical  sun  of  the  equator.  So  far  as  differences 
were  found,  they  were  oflen  in  direct  opposition  to  the  assumed  law  of 
dimatic  influence.  Some  of  the  light«3t  tribes  were  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  south  of  North  America,  {say  at  10°  to  20°  N.  of  the  equator,) 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  tropical  portion  of  the  southern  continent, 
while  some  or  the  darkest  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  our  great  lakes, 
(40°  to  50°  N,,)  where  winter  rules  during  much  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  and  the  air  is  constantly  moistened  by  those  great  bodies  of 
fresh  water.  Humboldt  mentions,  with  apparent  surpriee,  the  numerous 
cases  coming  under  his  observation,  of  the  superior  lightness  of  complexion 
in  inhabitants  of  the  hotter  climates,  where  the  tribes  were  known  to  have 
had  no  connection  with  Europeans.  "  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,"  ho 
says,  "  beaf  a  general  reKmblknte  to  those  who  inhabit  Canada,  ^Florida, 
and  Braril."    He  says,  further — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  tone,  who  inhabit  the  most  devated  plains  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  those  who,  under  the  45°  of  south  latitude,  live 
by  fishing  among  the  islands  of  the  ArchipclBgo  of  Chonos,  have  ae  copptry  a 
oompUxcion  as  those  who,  under  a  burning  climate,  cultivate  bananas  in  the  nar- 
rowest and  deepest  valleys  of  the  equinoctial  region,  Wo  must  add,  that  the 
Indians  of  the  mountains  are  ehthed,  while  the  aborigines,  who  wander  over  the 
plain?,  ifo  juiJe  naked,  and  are,  consequently,  altoay$  erposrd  io  tht  perpeniieulitr 
rays  of  the  ttm.  We  every  where  perceive,  that  the  color  of  the  AJnerican 
Amende  very  Jittls  on  tiie  local  position  in  which  we  find  him." 

On  the  Upper  Orinoco,  Humboldt  speaks  of  fair  tribes  of  Indians,  who 
"have  the  features,  the  stature,  and  the  smooth,  straight  black  hair  which 
oharacterize  other  Indians.  It  would  be  impossible  to  take  them  for  a 
mixed  race,  like  the  descendants  of  natives  and  Europeans,  and  they  are 
neither  feeble  nor  Albinos,"  Dr.  Morton  says,  "  The  Charnios,  who  are 
almoff  bhfk,  inhabit  the  15th  degree  of  S.  latitude,  and  yet  the  blocker 
Califomiana  are  95°  N.  of  the  equator." 
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The  remit  is  equally  deciaive  in  examining  iiiepretmt  popnlation  of  the 
con^nenL  One  noe  oaa  swept  the  other  aeari  j  from  the  face  of  the  con 
tinent,  and  coming  from  a  region  embraced  within  about  S5  degrees  of 
latitude,  all  of  it  within  one  zone,  and  all  north  of  35°  N.,  has  spread 
itself  on  the  new  continent,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  inhabitable  r^ion, 
from  about  60°  N.  to  40°  S.  In  this  new  home,  besides  the  new  in-* 
fluences  of  climate,  they  have  adopted  new  modes  of  life,  new  forms  of 
Mciety,  new  governraenta,  new  habits — yet,  at  the  lapse  of  300  years 
from  the  period  of  the  first  settlement,  they  retain  not  only  the  general 
resemblaDoea  to  each  other,  that  existed  among  the  original  nations  from 
which  they  came,  but  even,  when  not  amalgamated,  the  most  prominent 
peculiar  national  characteristics,  which  they  brought  at  lirst  with  them,  and 
which  are  seen  at  present  in  their  ori^nal  countries,  in  Europe.  Let  us 
look  particularly  at  the  United  States,  as  the  nation  wiiich  is  most  familiar 
to  us  all,  and  the  example  of  which  will  there^ire  carry  more  weight 
The  United  States  extend  from  about  25°  to  50°  N.,  and  embrace,  pro- 
bably, a  wider  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  natural  condition,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  nation.  It  may  be  admitted,  perhaps,  that  between 
the  extremes  of  the  Union — between  Maine,  or  Vermont,  and  Geoi^ia  or 
Louisiana— there  is  a  slight  variation  of  color,  such  as  difference  of  climate 
may  ea^ly  produce ;  but  such  variation  is  not  very  perceptible.  As  dark- 
dtinned  people  are  found  in  New-England  as  in  the  extreme  south,  and  as 
fur  people  in  that  section  as  anywhere  at  the  north.  In  feature  or  form, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  difference  at  all ;  there  is  no  notice- 
able featnre  common  in  one  section  that  is  not  equally  observable  in  any 
other.  The  Indians  remaining  in  the  country,  retain  the  marks  that  dis- 
tingui^ed  their  aacestora  200  years  ago;  although  an  entire  change  has 
come  over  tbeir  condition.  They  are  now  a  broken  and  feeble  race — have 
generally  adopted  the  dress,  and  forms,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  whiter— 
cultiratiug  the  soil  and  manufacturing,  instead  of  seeking  a  subsistence  in 
the  chase.  A  greater  change,  perhaps,  has  never  occurred  in  a  people 
thM)  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  North  American  Indians.  Yet, 
they  have  the  same  color,  the  same  physiognomy,  the  same  general  ex- 
pression of  counteniuice,  that  characterized  their  fathers,  although  more 
subdued.  In  the  vast  region  peopled  from  Spain,  extending  through  80 
degrees  of  latitude — from  40°  8.  to  40°  N. — the  settlers  of  which  come 
within  seven  degrees  of  European  latitude — the  Spaniard  is  everywhere 
seen  at  this  day.  The  untainted  descendants  of  the  conquerors  and  set- 
tlers of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Chili,  are  as  decided  Spaniards  as  Spain 
can  produce  herself,  and  bear  as  much  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  do  the 
men  of  one  province  of  old  Spain  to  those  of  another.  And  the  Indian  of 
those  regions,  however  much  greater  the  change  made  in  him  than  in  the 
Indian  of  Euglisb  America,  in  consequence  of  the  harsher  treatment  of  the 
Spaniards,  retains  Ibe  physical  peculiarities  of  his  ancestors — the  vigorous 
uid  (Mvilized  races  who  acknowledged  the  reign  of  Montezuma  and  Atahualpo. 

Passing  now  to  Europe,  we  find  as  much  variety  in  color,  as  might 
freely  be  conceded  to  be  the  effect  of  the  wide  variations  of  climate  within 
that  small  continent,  were  there  no  other  cause.  The  French  people  are 
observably  more  dark  than  the  Britons ;  the  Spaniard  is  swarthy,  and  the 
Italian  has  a  deeper  hue  still.  Hiese  variaticms  proceed  with  a  degree  of 
r^olarity  toward  the  south,  though  there  is  hut  little  difference  between 
the  actual  heat  of  the  clim^es  of  Vtaaeo,  Spain  and  Italy.     Now,  we  coay 
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find  whole  nations  of  mulattoes,  and  iome  real  Negroes,  who  are  of  lighter 
complexion  than  the  Italians  or  the  Spaniards,  and  th^^fore,  according  to 
the  theory  we  oppose,  the  Italian  and  Spaniard  are  nearer  to  the  extreme 
or  "  exaggeration"  of  the  Negro,  than  these  mulattoea  and  light  Negroes ; 
or,  the  other  way,  these  latt«r  should  occupy  a  higher  rank  in  the  white 
'  race.  But  the  aceompanying  gradations  of  features,  &c.,  which  we  ^lould 
expect,  on  the  theory,  do  not  appear— the  very  reverse  happens.  Tbib 
people  of  these  eouthem  nations  are  the  most  delicately  formed  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Spanish  and  Italian  ladies  are  celebrated  for  the  regularity 
and  beauty  of  their  features.  These  nations  are  juat  aa  fiir  from  the  Negro 
as  is  the  German  or  the  Swede,  They  belong  as  fully  to  the  European 
race  as  any  other  people  in  Europe,  and  though  Dr.  Smyth  urges  so 
strongly  the  inacnsjble  blendinga  of  the  races  into  each  other,  can  in  no 
sense  be  regarded  as  connecting  links  between  the  whiter  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Negro.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lighter  Negro  is  in  no  sense 
a  member  of  the  white  face  He  bears  the  unmistakeable  marks  of  his 
race  apart  from  his  color — he  is  no*  a  connecting  link,  .either — he  is  a  pure 
N^ro,  if  he  be  not  a  complete  one. 

Turning  next  to  Asia,  we  find  the  whole'body  of  the  population  of  a 
dark  color,  not  indeed  resembling  the  Negro,  but  very  far  from  the  com- 
plexion of  the  European,  even  in  parallel  latitudes.  According  to  the  theory 
in  consideration,  tWs  would  indicate  a  much  higher  temperature  in  cor- 
responding regions,  in  Asia,  to  that  which  prevails  in  Europe.  Yet  the 
opposite  is  the  fact.  Europe  is  the  warmest  portion  of  the  globe  within 
the  parallels  by  which  it  is  bounded.  The  cold  that  belongs  to  the  lati- 
tude, is  not  experienced  in  any  part  of  the  continent,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
mitigating  oircumstuices.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  vest  ;— 
within  the  polar  circle,  there  is  very  little  land,  and  the  whole  northern 
region  is  separated  from  the  icy  fields  of  the  polar  region,  by  an  open  sea, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  considerably  high,  by  communication 
with  the  Atlantic,  from  which  it  receives  the  warm  waters  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  carried  thither  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  And  even  this  so  moderately 
cold  air  is  intercepted  by  high  mount^ns,  from  a  passage  to  the  south. 
Hence  the  air  is  essentially  moderated.  From  the  south,  the  hot  winds 
are  continually  blowing  in  &om  the  great  desert  of  Arabia,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  felt,  no  doubt,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  continent. 

In  Ada,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  northern  boimdary  reaches  high 
up  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  joins  the  winter  limit  of  the  polar  tc«. 
During  the  short  summer,  there  is  only  a  narrow  zone  of  water  betwe^i 
the  ice  and  the  land.  There  are  no  chains  of  mountains  along  this  shore, 
and  the  intensely  cold  winds  from  this  iee  region,  blow  over  the  plains 
lar  down  the  continent.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  continent,  the  south, 
there  is  no  arid  desert  to  counteract  the  effect  of  these  winds.  No 
part  of  the  continent  reaches  to  the  equator,  and  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  it  is  within  the  tropic  of  cancer.  It  is  not,  therefore,  warmed  by  any 
of  those  heated  currents  which  penetrate  Europe  from  Africa,  and  even 
the  moderately  warm  winds  of  its  tropical  region  are  nearly  cut  oflTfrom 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  by  thenisition  and  altitude  of  its  great  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  Himmaleh,  &c.  The  temperature  of  the  eeutral  port^w) 
is  still  further  diminished  by  its  general  elevation. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  Aeiatio  nations  with  each  other,  we  find  the 
same  results  as  in  Europe.     We  first  look  at  tie  Mongols,  in  wliich  tena 
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ir«  do  not,  u  is  generally  the  case,  include  the  Tartars  at  lai^,  but  refer 
speoially  to  a  people  living  in  the  Bouthem  part  of  Siberia,  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  (say  latitude  40°  to  55°  north,)  who,  though 
reaembliDg  the  Tartars  of  the  south-west  of  Asia  in  their  niodea  of  living, 
habits,  and  customs,  are  improperly  compounded  with  them,  being  a  dia-  , 
tinct  race.  Hie  Mongols,  notwithstanding  their  high  latitude,  are  of  a  din- 
gy complexion,  while  the  Tartars,  extendmg  south  to  the  Southern  seas, 
are  of  light  complexion.  In  the  same  latitude  with  the  southern  part  of 
the  Mongol  region,  40°  north,  is  Caucasus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
the  perfection  of  the  European  form  and  complexion.  The  Persians,  be- 
tween 26°  and  40°  north,  are  from  aa  olive  to  a  deep  brown.  Between 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  40°  north,  are  the  Chinese,  whose  complexion  is 
'  a  faint  yellow.  In  Hindooetan,  (8°  to  36°  north,)  there  is  considerable 
variation  of  color,  such  aa  might  be  easily  allowed  to  climate.  The  aver- 
_age  complexion  is  darker  than  that  of  the  region  above,  but  it  is  lighter  still 
than  the  average  of  Arabia,  the  built  of  which  country  is  further  to  the  north 
than  that  of  Hindoostan.     But  even  the  variation  found  here  we  shall  be 

iiuzzled  to  account  for  by  the  agency  of  climate.  Tribes  of  very  different 
eatnres  and  complexion,  are  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other, 
where  they  are  known  to  have  lived  for  ages,  and  climate  may  be  (airiy 
presumed  to  have  exercised  its  full  influence  on  each.  Small  communities 
of  black  men,  with  Negro  characteristics,  are  found  in  the  elevated  region  of 
the  Himmaleh  mountains,  at  the  very  northern  extremity  of  India,  while 
the  Hindoos,  in  the  hot  plains  below,  are  comparatively  fair,  and  white  races 
are  found  almost  in  juxtaposition  with  those  black  ones.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  Negro  population  are  also  supposed  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Like  variations  occur  in  the  Dekkan,  on 
the  western  coast,  in  the  southern  part.  The  Brahmin  tribe  are  generally 
a  fair  people,  but  there  are  very  black  Brahmins.  "And,"  says  Pritch- 
ard,  "  the  social  regulations  of  the  Indian  community  preclude  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  race,  at  least,  has  been  intermixed  with  the  barbarous  abo- 
riginal tribes" — (i.  e.,  former  Negro  population.)  He  attributes  the  color, 
therefore,  to  "  the  agency  of  temperature."  But  is  there  no  explanation 
demanded,  to  show  why  it  is  temperature  should  affect  one  part  of  a  tribe, 
and  leave  the  other  part,  following  the  same  customs,  itc.,  untouched  i 
Admitting  the  average  complexion  of  Hindoostan  to  be  black,  as  it  is 
rather  exaggerately  called,  it  is  still  certain  the  Hindoos  are  as  far  from 
the  Negro  as  any  people  of  Asia,  Their  case  is  precisely  parallel  to  that 
of  the  lulians  in  Europe.  The  depth  of  their  shade  over  that  of  the  Tar- 
tars and  Mongols  is  no  more  than  that  of  the  Italian,  as  compared  with 
the  Germans  and  Britons,  although  the  difference  of  latitude  and  climate 
is  far  greater.  In  form,  the  Hindoos  are  graceful  and  delicate,  approaching 
even  to  effeminacy.  But  the  variations  in  Hindoostan  suggest  one  ques- 
tion :  If  the  small  tribes,  living  so  near  together,  and  varying  little  in  forma 
of  life,  maintain,  for  ages,  such  wide  distinctions  of  form  and  color,  what 
influence  of  climate,  within  the  whole  range  of  the  earth,  can  possibly  ever 
transform  either  of  the  extremes  of  men  into  the  other  ^ 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  southern  extreme  of  Asia,  approaching  to 
within  two  degrees  of  the  equator,  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who  are  Teas 
dark  than  the  Southern  Arabs,  living  20°  further  north.  In  the  centre  of 
this  peninsula,  are  found  the  remains  of  what,  with  the  like  tribes  in  Hin- 
dooatan  and  Bay  of  Bengal,  k%  supposed,  by  Pritob&rd  and  others,  to  have 
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been  the  former  N^o  ^polation  of  aJI  the  south  of  Ana — the  ftboiiginals 
of  all  this  region.  Thoy  suppose  this  race  to  have  passed  from  the  upper 
countries,  through  this  region,  from  east  to  west,  and  finally  reaching  Af- 
rica. Suppose  it  30 — if  the  blacks  came  from  the  higher  regions,  certainly 
they  do  no^  owe  their  color,  &c.,  to  climate;  and  if  they  preceded  the  Hin- 
doos and  Malays,  in  these  lower  regions,  and  yet  retain  all  their  primitive 
distinctions,  while  the  existence  of  the  former,  counting  its  ages  upon  ages, 
leaves  them  so  far  from  the  Negro  type— whiat  has  the  influence  of  oUmAte 
effected  1 

In  Arabia,  extending  from  \Z°  to  329  north,  the  vsrialioii  of  color  is 
most  noted.  The  Southern  Arabs  are  much  darker  than  those  of  tl>e 
north,  and,  as  we  remarked,  are  darker  than  the  Malaya  at  the  equator. 
TTiey  are  the  blackest  people  of  Asia.  This  may  be  caused  by  the  varia- 
tion of  climate — by  the  extreme  heat^  and  parched  deaerla  of  southeni 
Arabia.  Yet  the  Southern  Arabs  cannot  be  said  to  approach,  in  the  least, 
to  Negroes,  They  have  the  same  features,  form,  and  all  other  character- 
istics that  mark  their  fairer  brethren  of  the  north. 

We  approach  now  to  Africa  itself,  and  m  neither  quarter  is  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question  more  eifectualiy  refuted.  While  the  climate  of  Africa 
is  the  most  intemperate  of  the  world,  and  the  perfection  of  tlie  Negro  race 
is  found  within  its  hottest  parta,  still  it  has  almost  as  great  variations  of 
form  and  color  as  the  other  sections,  and  these  mised  up  with  even  less 
conformity  to  the  degrees  of  temperature.  Let  us  begin  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  at  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Niger,  where  the  most 
intemperate  climate  in  the  world  prevails,— one  that  is  so  destructive  to 
hardened  European  travelers,  as  to  make  fatal  every  attempt  to  explore 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Niger,  and  veils  from  geographical  science  the  sour- 
ces of  that  celebrated  river.  Here  are  found,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  so  called, 
the  blackest  and  m.ost  degraded  of  the  Negro  tribes.  Yet,  in  the  same 
region,  we  find  tribes  as  different  from  these  as  are  any  in  Africa,  except- 
ing the  Moorish  races  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Asbantee  people,  near 
the  Gold  Coast,  (latitude  6°  to  8°  north,)  are  lighter  colored,  and  better 
featured,  than  most  of  the  Negro  tribes  of  tne  whole  continent.  Ibey  have 
oval  faces,  and  their  hair  curled  raCber  than  woolly.  They  have,  also, 
some  degree  of  civilization.  The  same  is  the  character  of  the  Suliina  and 
Dahomons.  The  Bulloms  are  very  black,  but  have  good  features.  Hie 
Pipals  are  very  dull,  ferocious,  gross  Negroes,  of  a  dirty,  livid  color. 

Soudan,  to  the  north  of  Guinea,  and  between  6°  and  ib°  north,  is  peo- 

Eled  mostly  by  full-marked  Negroes ;  but  there  are  marited  variations 
ere.  The  people  of  Guber  and  Houasa,  who  are  somewbat  civilized,  are 
the  ^rest  race  of  genuine  Negroes  in  all  Africa,  if  the  Golofs  be  excepts 
ed,  a  tribe  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the  time  of  their  commercial 
supremacy,  and  then  in  a  state  of  comparative  improvement.  In  Bomou, 
adjoining  Housaa,  the  Negro  features  and  color  prevail  in  excess  ;  these 
people  have,  however,  some  manufactures,  and  are  much  above  many  of 
the  tribes.  In  Loggun,  immediately  south  of  Lake  Tchad,  where  the  ali- 
mate  is  so  execrable,  and  the  pest  of  insects  so  bad,  that  even  the  natives  are 
obliged  to  stay  in  doors  at  mid-day,  the  ladies  are  the  ham^mest  and 
most  intelligent  of  all  Negresses. 

Senegambia  is  on  the  coast,  to  the  west  of  Soudan,  and  in  the  same  lat- 
itude. TliQ  population  are  mostly  full  Negroes,  In  the  midst  of  them, 
however,  are  the  lai^e  tribe  of  Foulahs,  extending  from  the  Gambia  rivor, 
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in  lOO  nortfa,  BOuthvord  to  Cape  Pslmas,  (Liberia)  6°  soutli,  in  a  nearly 
.  savage  state,  who  lutve  a  blaok,  or,  as  some  aay,  merely  a  tawny  complex- 
ion, straight,  silky  hair,  regular  and  pleasing  features,  totally  unlike  tboae 
of  the  Negro.  They  are  even  stud  to  resemble  the  aymmetiical  and  del- 
icate forms  of  the  Ilindooa.  The  Mandingoes,  on  the  mountain  country, 
between  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  rivers,  are  moderate  Negroes,  having  the 
most  aptitude  of  any  for  improvement. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  same  fact  is  noticed 
here  as  was  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  slaves  in  the  United  States.  The 
tribes  are  divided  into  castes — the  higher  of  them  living  in  ease  and  opu- 
lence, and  protected  from  the  action  of  the  heat.  These  display  the  Negro 
character  in  its  perfection,  while  those  who  are  obliged  to  labor  beneath 
all  the  fervors  of  the  climate,  with  nuserable  clothing,  if  any  at  all,  and  the 
worst  subsistence,  are  of  a  much  paler  complexion.  In  fact,  their  com- 
plexion is  as  much  a  source  of  pride  to  them  as  the  lily  and  carnation  are 
to  Europeans.  The  higher  class,  particularly,  are  vain  of  their  jet,  and  the 
ladies  protect  the  gloss  of  their  skin  from  the  blanching  rays  of  the  sun,  as 
carefully  as  our  white  ladies  shade  their  ftces  to  preserve  them  from  tan.* 

The  great  Desert  of  Sahara,  extending  from  about  15°  to  30°  north, 
where  rain  never  Tails,  and  where  the  sands  are  parched  through  the  whole 
year,  are  peopled  by  various  tribes,  mostly  of  wandering  habits,  and  thus 
continually  exposed  to  heat,  thirst,  etc  But  here,  though  we  meet  with 
all  the  varieties,  the  prevailing  character  is  tlie  Arab,  which  all  the  severity 
of  desert  life  is  not  able  to  convert  into  the  Negro.  The  Touricks,  who 
comprise  the  largest  class  of  native  Africans,  are  of  the  complexion  of  tha 
Arabs,  generally  brown,  or  almost  white. 

Kgypt  extenda  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  22^"  to  339  north.  According 
to  the  argument  which  Dr.  Pritchard,  Smyth,  &C.,  pursue,  and  their  mode 
of  establishing  it  by  comparison  of  dculla,  I^ypt  nas  been  peopled  iroia 
time  immemorial  by  both  races,  each  Toaintaining  its  distinctive  features, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  ^lis  time. 

Ifubia. — Tlie  people  comprehended  under  tie  term  Nubians,  extend 
from  about  8°  North  latitude  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt  22J — 
all  within  the  tropics.  It  comprises  the  Bombia,  the  people  of  Sennaar,  the 
Samaules,  the  Sauking,  Abuddah,  the  Galia,  and  other  tribes.  They  have 
oval  faces,  curved  noee,  thick  (but  notnegro)  lips ;  frizzled  (not  woolly) 
hair,  brown  complexion,  and  line  person. 

Abytnnia, — Situated  between  4"  and  iS*  of  north  latitude,  is  rnie  of 
the  l(^est  and  coolest  sections  of  Africa  within  the  tropics.  For  several 
months  in  the  year,  it  is  covered  from  the  sun  by  dense  clouds,  and  deluged 
by  rains.  Another  large  part  of  the  year,  it  is  visited  by  easterly  winds 
fivm  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Arabia,  which  are  loaded  with  vapor, 
and  have  a  very  cooling  eiTect  upon  the  atmosphere.  The  people  possess 
a  form  of  civilization,  the  highest  at  least  among  the  African  tribes,  and 
have  the  Christian  religion.  Added  to  a  mild  climate  and  condition,  thej^ 
have  a  mixture  of  Arabian  blood,  which  is  discernible  throughout  the 
nation,  in  their  fine  shapes,  straight  hair,  and  handsome  features.     Yet  the 

*  There  ii  no  incoiuiBteDcy  in  tb»,  wilh  what  vnu  befnre  aid  in  regird  tn  Ibe  pre. 
ference  of  the  Negro  for  Ibe  nhite  niui'*  form  and  complBiioa.  What  we  auerti^  Iheo 
Wai.  thai  the  Negro'i  ori^al  nrarerance  for  bii  own  color  wu  oat  foaoded  in  ewtarMr 
taMe.  It  a  aatunl  meD  alumld,  lor  die  time,  prefer  that  to  which  tlkey  are  aoanitomad 
to  that  which  itiuaiige. 
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Afayssinians  are  the  blackest  people  of  Africa,  exoepting  the  Negroefsof 
the  west  coast.  ]t  is  separated  from  Arabia  only  by  the  Red  Sea,  its  alti- 
tude being  equal  to  several  degrees  of  latitude  north,  and  the  hot  sands 
of  Arabia  being  equal  to  as  many  more,  in  favor  of  Abyssinia.  Yet  the 
darkest  of  the  Arabs  are  lighter  than  the  Abysffloians,  with  their  mixture  of 
Arabian  blood. 

On  the  east  frontier  of  Abysnnia,  is  a  race  decidedly  N^ro,  deep  black, 
woolly  hair,  etc 

Ajun—i  to  12"  north. — In  this  region  are  the  Berbers,  Soumales, 
Bechuana,  and  other  tribes,  called  the  Numidian  race,  who  have  hair  long 
and  black,  dark  eyes,  light  brown  akin,  and  European  features.  Other 
tribes  within  this  region  are  fiill  Negroes. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  the  nations  and  tribes  north  of  the  equator, — 
we  now  Come  to  those  south  of  the  equator. 

On  the  east  omst  of  Africa,  between  the  equator  and  caprioom,  are  tlie 
large  divisions  of  Zanzibar,  Mozambique  and  Monomotapa,  with  a  climate 
less  intemperate  than  that  of  Western  Africa,  but  next  to  it  the  hottest  in 
the  world.  These  are  low,  sandy  regions,  almost  without  rirers,  and  are 
never  wet  except  by  a  few  showers  in  the  rainy  season,  which  is  shorter 
than  in  other  tromcal  climates.  The  inhabitants  are  th'e  most  degraded  of 
human  beings.  They  go  naked,  have  no  houses,  live  in  filth,  subsist  oa 
mean  food,  and  are  but  a  step  from  brutes.  Here  we  have  climate  and 
condition  powerfully  united.  Their  complexion  is  brown, — they  are 
much  whiter,  in  fact,  than  the  Arabians  and  the  Hindoos,  who  are  im- 
measurably above  them  in  civilization,  and  in  a  re^on  of  far  lower 
temperature.  Hey  are  whiter  than  those  who  live  below  them,  outside 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  between  that  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  complexion  here  is  seen  to  grow  darker  in  receding  from  the  heat, 
Ihe  features  of  these  people  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Negroes. 
Ihose  in  the  southern  part  of  this  region  are  of  the  Caffre  race,  and  are 
extremely  handsome,  tall,  robust,  and  of  elegant  symmetry,  almost  Eu- 
ropean features.  In  Monomotapa,  where  this  race  is  seen,  there  is  also  a 
tribe  of"  Negroes  of  the  ugliest  description,"  called  Montjous. 

Corresponding  in  latitude  to  these  regions,  are  on  the  west  coast,  (from 
the  equator  to  the  tropic  of  capricom,)  I^iango,  Congo,  Angola,  Benzuela 
and  Ombebas,  the  very  heart  of  tropical  Africa.  The  people  of  Congo,  al- 
though black,  have  no  sign  of  Negro  features.  Their  faces  resemble  the 
Caucasian  ;  the  hair  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  This  is  pretty  nearly 
the  character  of  the  rest  of  those  regions.  They  are  in  a  low  state  as  to 
civilization. 

Finally,  we  approach  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  here 
we  find  the  Hottentots,  in  aregion  where  the  winters  are  accompanied 
with  frost,  and  who,  out  off  from  all  admixture  with  the  tribes  in  the 
higher  latitudes,-  have  an  umber  hue,  or  yellowish  brown  ;  and  some  tribes 
in  this  region  are  of  a  red,  or  copper  color. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  forms  aai  complexions  in  Africa ;  and  su(di 
has  it. always  been.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  his  time,  there  were  cantons  of 
"  white  Ethiopians"  mixed  in  witii  the  Negroes  of  that  region. 

Leaving  Africa,  we  will  complete  this  review  by  a  glance  at  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  and  Paoi&c  Oceans.  Here  we  find  two  races,  the  black  and 
the  brown,  or  Malayan,  scattered  indisoriminately,  mixed  all  up  together, 
and  frequently  occupying  the  same  island.    In  some  of  the  islands,  tba 
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diversity  is  great  enough,  Smyth  tells  us,  to  characterize  them  aa  die 
white  and  black  races.  There  is  every  variety,  aays  Pritchard,  of  form 
.  and  features,  hair,  skull,  etc.,  except  the  Esquimaux,  lil  these  islands, 
where  the  black  and  brown  racea  are  found  together,  the  latter  is  invariably 
in  the  ascendant,  and  holding  the  blacks  in  the  utmost  cont«mpt,  reducing 
them  t«  the  moat  abject  cocdation  of  slavery  and  degradation  to  which  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  descend. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  otl>er. 
important  groups,  lying  15°  to  20''  each  side  of  theequator,  the  black  and 
brown  races  are  found  together.  The  blacks,  as  in  all  the  Australasian 
islands,  are  of  that  class  called  the  Papuan,  physically  and  mentally  the 
lowest  of  all  black  nten,  resembling  and  seeming  scarcely  superior  to  the 
monkey.  They  are  as  different  from  the  Negro  of  the  slave  coast  of  Africa, 
as  be  is  from  the  Abyssinian,  The  brown  race,  on  the  other  hand,  living 
in  the  same  climate,  possess  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Malays  of  Asia — 
long,  black,  shiny  hair,  eyes  brilliant  and  full  of  fire,  great  mental  energy, 
and  determined  character. 

In  New  Holland,  between  ten  aadjorty  south,  the  natives  are  Papuans. 
Their  color  is  a  deep  chocolate,  and  they  approach  nearest  of  their  &mily 
in  resemblance  to  the  monkey.  They  are,  probably,  the  lowest  of  tlie 
human  race. 

In  Van  Dieman's  Land,  30  to  40  degrees  lower  than  the  CaSres,  and 
20  from  capricom,  {a.t  forty-three  south,)  the  natives  are  black  and  woolly, 
regular  Negroes. 

In  New-Zealand,  20°  S.,  belonging  to  the  Pacific  islands,  the  people  are 
of  the  Malay  cast, — tall,  well  formed,  with  black  eyes,  and  intelligent. 

The  ]{Iarque3as,  between  8*^  30'  and  10°  30'  south,  contain  a  finely 
formed  and  active  population. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  20°  north,  the  complexion  is  a  deep  olive. 

l^t  the  Oceanic  races  have  long  lived  together  as  they  are  found,  is  ft 
&ct  admitting  of  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Pritchard  regards  the  black  aa 
the  aboriginal  of  all  this  region.  At  any  rate,  both  races  have  lived  here 
long  enough  to  have  tested  all  the  powers  of  climate  and  condition  in 
modifying  the  human  character,  and  yet  they  remain,  physically,  more 
separated,  while  thus  under  common  influences,  than  the  same  stocks 
under  all  the  difference  of  circumstances,  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  south  temperate  zone,  we  find  the  Negro  in  even  a  more 
"  exaggerated  "  type  than  the  African, 

We  have  now  briefly  examined  the  oonnection  of  physical  expression — 
and  partially  of  mental — to  the  climate,  in  regard  to  the  permanent  popu- 
lation of  the  various  regions  of  the  world.  TV)  complete  the  examination, 
and  make  the  testimony  entire,  we  will  now  examine  the  effects  of  migra- 
tions, or  changes  of  abode,  by  races  or  bodies  of  people,  from  one  climate 
and  condition  to  others  esaentially  different.  Ilere,  if  anywhere,  should 
be  found  something  to  support  the  theory  we  oppose. 

To  begin  with  the  migration  of  the  Negro  race  through  Southern  Asia, 
from 'east  to  west,  aa  assumed  by  Pritchard,  Smyth,  &;c.,  and  measurably 
proved,  (although  we  do  not  consider  the  tact  of  a  civilization,  or  of  a  high 
civilization,  if  any,  involved  in  the  proof  of  this  point,)  this  very  ancient 
migration  is  traced  through  Japan,  Further  India,  Hiudostan,  im.  And 
how  traced  %  By  the  un&iling  permanency  of  the  Negro  constitutional  char- 
acter— by  the  entire  resemblance  of  his  skull,  features,  color,  with  those  of 
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the  Negro  of  the  presuit  day — ^brought  from  tiie  oooler  reffioDs  of  Central 
Asia,  and  retyping  their  perfection  in  hia  lone  sojourn  in  tne  high  latitude 
of  Japan,  and  the  moderate  heat  of  tropical  Asia.  From  these  n^ons  he  - 
appears  driven,  like  the  Indians  of  America,  before  a  superior  race,  who, 
in  their  turn,  test  the  powers  of  the  climate,  and  remain  as  we  see  thran  at 
tbia  da^. 

The  subsequent  peregrinations  of  the  Negro  familj^  lead  the  great  body 
of  them  to  Afrioa,  their  designed  home  and  appropriate  region;  but  frag- 
ments of  tbcm  strayed  in  odier  directions.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  com- 
munity of  Negroes  near  Mount  Caucasus,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Pontu9 
EuximuB  (Black  Sea — between  40°  and  46°  north)  who  were  considerably 
civilized,  and  were  noted  for  their  Imen  and  other  manufactures.  It  is 
only  certain  tltese  were  hlaele  men ;  they  may  not  have  been  Negroes. 
But,  whatever  diey  were,  it  appears  they  retained  their  complexion  m  the 
cool  region  of  tlie  Black  Sea. 

Egypt  has  been  peculiarly  the  land  of  migrations.  Race  after  race  has 
occupied  her  soil.  We  have  found  the  blacks  very  early  (at  least)  passing 
from  Asia  into  Egypt,  in  their  way,  finally,  to  Africa,  and  dwelling  there 
far  thousands  of  years.  Earlier  or  later,  but  very  early  still,  we  have 
found  thei^ite  man  in  Egypt,  also — and,  through  all  the  long  cohabitation, 
we  find  the  races  unchangeably  distinct. 

Later,  the  children  of  Israel  performed  a  comparatively  short  migration 
from  Cuuian  to  Egypt.  The  change  of  climate  could  not  have  been  great, 
but  different  modes  of  life  had  stamped  different  peculiarities  on  tbe  two 
peoples,  lley  sojourned  there  400  years ;  they  did  not  mix  with  ttie 
people  of  the  country  by  marrii^;e,  although  following  their  customs  in 
most  respects,  eating  like  food,  <&e. ;  yet  they  remained  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Egyptians,  retaining  all  their  peculiarities  as  essenti^ly  when 
they  lefb  the  country,  a  large  people,  as  when  they  entered,  a  dngle 

The  Mamelukes  were  carried  into  ^^ypt  in  the  13th  century,  lliey 
were,  at  first,  but  slaves,  but  aflerwarda  obtained  the  supremacy,  and,  for 
200  years,  had  the  government  in  their  own  hands.  The  separate  condition, 
at  first  forced  upon  them,  they  retained  by  choice ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  Mamelukes,  at  the  time  of  their  ascendency,  were  as  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  Egyptians  as  those  who  were  first  brought  to  the 
country. 

To  come  to  later  times,  the  various  hordes  of  Tartars,  which,  under  dil^ 
f^rent  names,  have  emerged  from  tbe  oold  regions  of  Siberia,  and  spread 
themselves  over  central  and  western  Asia,  and  eastern  Europe,  appear  to 
retain,  in  their  present  multiplied  and  diversified  condition,  their  primitive 
characteristics,  even  to  those  which  distinguished  them  from  each  other  aa 
tribes. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  ease  of  the  Arabs  in  the  desert 

The  case  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  a  remarkable  instance.  I^at  people 
conquered  the  southern  portions  of  Spain,  in  the  year  711.  There  they 
remained  for  781  years,  quiet  occupants  of  the  country,  until  banished  by 
the  most  unrighteous,  and,  to  Spain,  disastrous,  edict  of  Ferdinand,  in  1403. 
Notwithstanding  a  considerable  intermixture  with  Spianish  blood,  the  efieots 
of  which  are  yet  seen  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain,  they  retained, 
during  all  this  period,  their  essential  characteristics,  and  were,  as  a  body, 
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w  radicall}'  Moora,  as  their  fathers  who  landed  years  before  from  the 
States  of  Barbary. 

The  Normans,  who  conquered  England  in  1066,  were  not  in  effect  from 
a  different  climate  from  the  Saxons,  and  the  difference  between  the  cli- 
mates of  England  and  French  Normandy,  being  very  small,  if  appreciable. 
They  were,  besides,  near  relatives  of  the  same  family.  Their  differences 
were  mutually  melted  into  a  common  type,  by  a  process  of  amalgamation, 
effected  only  after  a  long  time. 

To  xha  settlement  of  the  various  European  nations,  English,  French 
Dutch,  Germans,  Spaniards,  &c.,  throughout  all  the  latitudes  of  America, 
we  have  already  adverted,  as  well  as  to  the  transportation  to,  and  inhabit- 
ancy of  the  same  regions,  by  the  black  racea,  au^the  destructive^  instead 
of  alterative  effects  upon  the  latter. 

Two  other  cases  adduced  by  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Smyth,  in  support  of  his 
theory,  are  those  of  a  colony  of  Hungarians,  who  emigrated  to  Lapland, 
and,  after  some  years,  became  perfectly  assimilated  to  the  natives  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  second  is  that  of  a  colony  of  Portuguese,  who,  about 
three  centuries  ago,  removed  to  Congo,  of  whom  no  trace  can  be  found 
at  the  present  time.  Such  arguments  as  these,  are  certainly  to  be  allowed 
very  little  weight.  A  small  party  of  men,  coine  to  a  region  essentially 
different  in  climate  and  character  from  that  they  nave  lefl,  and  where  they 
will  be  surrounded  by  powerful  savage  tribes,  without  support  from 
further  emigrations,  is  almost  certain  to  be  cut  off  by  disease  and 
violence,  or  lost  in  an  amalgamation.  In  such  a  state,  policy  would 
suggest  to  them  that  they  cannot  hope  to  survive,  if  they  live  in  a 
separate  state,  and  they  will  see  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  friend- 
ship of  the  people  they  are  among.  Nothing  can  bo  much  secure 
them  a  constancy  of  this  friendship  as  intermarriage — nothing  so  much 
advance  their  influence,  and  the  consummation  of  whatever  plans  they 
may  have ;  and  such  colonies  of  civilized,  going  among  savage  men,  usual- 
ly have  plans  depending  on  the  friendship  of  die  latter,  and  the 
power  of  drawing  them  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  their  purposes. 
In  such  cases,  intermarriage  must  soon  extinguish  the  original  emi- 
grating stock,  if  there  should  be  no  accessions  to  it  from  abroad,  as  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  made  to  these  colonies.  If  the  proportion  of  set- 
tlers were  to  the  tribe  around  them,  as  one  to  five  hundred,  a  complete  ad- 
mixture of  blood  would  swallow  up  499  parts  of  their  blood,  and,  of  course, 
the  one  remaining  would  be  totally  invisible.  But  if  no  admixture  took 
place,  the  chances  would  be  almost  to  a  certainty,  as  the  history  of  coloniza- 
tion, the  world  over,  abundantly  proves,  that  they  would  totally  perish 
before  the  severities  of  climate  and  disease,  or  the  hostility  of  the  natives 
— for,  it  must  be  remembered,  these  parties  were  fiir  too  weak  to  bid  de- 
fiance ta  either  of  these  hostile  agente,  for  even  a  brief  period. 

The  last,  and  most  remarkable  case,  we  shall  mention,  is  that  of  the 
Jews, — we  have  already  alluded  to  their  migration  at  the  period  of  their 
origin  as  a  nation — we  now  refer  to  their  dispersion  since  they  ceased  to 
have  a  national  existence.  They  have  been  scattered  abroad  for  many 
centuries,  and  have  inhabited  nearly  every  region  under  heaven.  Retain- 
ing, in  most  instances,  tiie  customs  and  habits  that  prevailed  in  Judea ; 
avoiding  all  connection  with  foreign  blood,  they  are,  at  this  day,  distin- 
guished wherever  found.  They  have  a  national  countenance  which  is  re- 
oi^ised  wherever  a  Jew  exists.  Here  is  a  fact,  which  must  prove  total- 
ly insurmountable  to  Uie  b^ierersin  the  transmutation  of  races.       ii)o|c 
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We  are,  indeed,  told  that  there  is  a  colony  of  black  Jews  in  Hindoostan, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  blackness  ia  anything  more  than  a  dark 
skin,  as  compared  with  the  general  complexion  of  Jews  elsewhere  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  have,  in  any  degree,  lost  the  peculiar  features 
of  their  nation,  which  are  far  enough  from  the  immobile,  inenergetic,  and 
brutal  features  of  the  Negro.  In  fact,  if  there  were  any  change  of  feaUire, 
it  would  be  in  assimilating  them  to  the  native  population,  (to  which  type, 
it  ia  argued,  they  are  converted,  or  being  converted,)  to  a  far  more  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  physiognomy,  than  that  belonging  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

We  will  now  close  this  extended  article  with  a  few  references  to  the 
book  under  review. 

The  23d  chapter  is  dewted,  in  part,  to  the  proof  of  the  inexpediency  of  the 
opinions  it  attempts  to  refute.  We  see  not  what  their  expediency  has  to 
do  with  their  truth,  allowing  the  t«rm,  in  any  sense,  applicable  ;  but  we 
cannot  see  any  propriety  in  the  word.  A  man's  actions  may,  indeed, 
wisely  be  put  under  the  direction  of  expediency  ;  but  we  have  an  entire 
disrelish  to  any  such  mode  of  judging  opinions.  The  only  rule  of  belief 
that  we  can  recognise,  is  the  conviction  of  right,  "  It  is  impolilie,"  cries 
this  inquirer  after  truth  ;  "  it  is  ineispedient  and  suicidal  to  the  South." 
"  It  would  be  so  because  it  is  novel.  It  was  never  known  or  thought  ofh^ 
&tir  fathera.^'  This  argument  might  exceedingly  befit  the  mouth  of  an 
individual  of  any  tribe  that  may  be  found  at  this  day  ignorant  enough  to 
believe  the  world  resting  on  a  heap  of  stones,  but  sounds  strangely  from  a 
philosopher  of  an  enlightened  nation.  It  was  once,  perhaps,  deemed  in- 
expedient to  acknowledge  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  though  we  never 
heard  that  the  denial  of  that  truth  was  placed  on  this  ground,  even  in  those 
days.  Does  Dr.  Smyth  intend  the  main  effect  of  this  meaning  to  be  in 
the  argument  or  the  incident  ?  Does  he  mean,  as  a  member  of  the  white 
race,  to  equalize  the  intellect  of  white  and  black,  by  intentionally  depres- 
sing one  where  he  fails  to  elevate  the  other  1 

He  believes  the  opinions  he  combats  farther  inexpedient,  because  they 
would  alter  the  sense  of  their  obligations  to  the  slaves,  which  are  now  ac- 
knowledged by  the  southern  master.  We  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
should  do  so  with  intelligent  men,  as  we  believe  these  masters  generally 
to  be.  The  wants  of  the  slave,  his  faculties,  powers,  &c,,  would  all  be  the 
same  as  now,  whatever  theory  prevails,  ensuring  him  precisely  the  same 
rights.  Not  a  crumb  could  rightfully  be  taken  from  his  food,  not  a  thread 
from  his  clothing,  not  a  link  added  to  his  chain,  on  that  account.  We 
.  should  have  no  more  right  to  maltreat  or  enslave  a  diSerent  race  of  men, 
because  wo  consider  it  a  different  race,  than  wo  have  now  to  enslave  or 
maltreat  for  what  differences  we  do  recognise. 

Dr.  Smyth  fortifies  his  theory  by  the  array,  in  one  chapter,  of  a  formid- 
able list  of  the  names  of  authors,  medical  writers,  ethnographers,  and  lin- 
guists, naturalists,  archbishops,  bishops,  "  scholars,"  religious  writers,  re- 
views, cyclopedias,  and  philosophical  journals,  to  whom  he  adds,  finally, 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  world  at  largo  in  all  ages.  He  might  have 
told  us,  also,  that  similar  combinations  have  been  arrayed  in  the  support 
of  other  opinions,  in  other  times,  of  which  Dr,  Smyth  would  hardly  be 
willing,  at  present,  to  admit  his  concurrence  with  them.  Can  he  doubt, 
that  this  very  army  will  itself,  at  some  future  time,  be  convicted  of  pal- 
pable errors  on  some  matters,  if  not  on  that  under  discussion,  on  which  its 
opinions  have  been,  and  remain  yet,  most  confident!  The  advocates  of 
the  diversity  of  races  have  largely  increased  within  a  few  years,  and  there 
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can  be  no  security  to  Dr.  Smyth  tiiat  they  will  not  soon  be  in  the  major- 
ity  of  nu  mbera.  There  are  among  them,  at  present,  some  of  the  most  em- 
inent men  of  science  in  Europe  and  America. 

As  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  volume  we  are  now  about  to  lay  aside, 
beside  the  frequent  self-contradictions,  (to  only  a  part  of  which  have  we 
alluded,  not  being  disposed  to  take  all  Uie  advantage  offered,)  the  arrange- 
ment of  it,  though  a  system  is  attempted,  ia  very  disorderly,  and  indi- 
cates a  considerable  degree  of  confusion  in  the  author's  ideas.  He  seems 
to  have  thrown  off  the  different  parts  at  different  heats,  with  no  purpose 
in  any  one  extending  beyond  its  o\vn  isolated  completeness.  It  appears 
as  if  one  part  of  the  subject  were  studied  by  itself,  and  written  out  before 
another  was  thought  of.  With  a  proper  digest  of  the  whole  subject,  the 
omission  of  needless  recapitulations,  and  of  one  side  or  the  other  of 
contradictory  arguments,  and  a  considerable  abatement  of  its  tautolgy,  the 
matter  of  this  volume  might  have  been  compressed  into  a  book  of  one- 
third  of  its  size. 
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SOME  IRISH  POETS.* 

Propbssor  Longfollow,  in  that  quaint  and  curious  volume  entitled 
"  Hyperion,  a  Romance,"  speaking  through  the  character  of  a  German 
philosopher,  saya  :  "  A  lile  of  sorrow  and  privation,  a  hard  life,  indeed,  do 
t^ese  poor  devil  authors  have  of  it,  and  then  at  last  must  get  them  to  the 
vorkhouse,  or  creep  anay  into  some  hospital  to  die."  We  have  undertaken 
a  task  in  which  much  of  this  suffering  must  be  disclosed ;  we  are  about 
writJDg  upon  the  literature  boasting  the  names  of  Thomaa  Davis,  and 
Jiunes  Clarence  Mangan ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  volumes  piled  before 
us,  it  is  a  sad  reflection  to  think  in  the  midst  of  how  much  suffering  and 
misery,  physical  and  mental,  they  were  produced.  A  picture  rises  before 
the  eyes  of  our  mind — dark  in  its  shadows,  and  yet  true  to  the  reality  :  we 
see  the  poet  Davis  laboring  in  that  most  laborious  iield,  literature,  with  a 
form  wasted  and  attenuated  by  toil ;  eyes  blood-shotten  by  conatant  por- 
ing, deeply  sunken  in  their  sockets,  yet  lighted  with  the  fire  of  determi- 
nation, and  gleaming  like  the  heavenward-turned  eyes  of  a  martyr  around 
whom  the  fagots  blaze  and  the  multitude  jeer  and  taunt.  And  Mangan, 
homeless  and  penniless,  wandering  about  under  the  shades  of  darkuesa 
through  the  deserted  streets,  and  along  the  silent  quays,  more  like  a  mes- 
senger from  apirit-land,  than  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  pausing  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  street  lamps,  and  writing  upon  bits  of  soiled  paper  picked 
up  in  his  wanderings,  verses  of  most  stirring  spirit — ui^ing  his  country- 
men to  assert  their  rights,  and  warning  tyrants  of  the  approaching  hour  of 
retribution;  or,  catching  the  oriental  spirit,  and  writing  in  strains  so  worthy 
of  Hatiz  or  Sadi,  that  even  the  best  9<^o1m^  were  deceived  into  a  belief  of 
their  originality  ;  alternately  wailing  with  sorrow — sending  forth  notes  as 
deep  and  mournful  as  those  with  which  Goethe's  minstrel  charmed  the 
ears  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  anon  calling  forth  agonizing  bursts  of 
laughter  by  some  most  ludicrous  image  or  odd  idea. 

We  have  parti culaiized  these  writers  as  being  the  most  promi- 
nent with  whom  we  have  now  to  deal.  Ihey  were,  indeed,  the  master 
spirits  of  the  age;  the  great  lyrists  who  used  their  pens  as  others  used 
their  swords,  and  who,  if  they  didnot  lay  out  the  plan  of  fight  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  at  least  inspirited  the  forces  to  meet  tiieir  foes  with  firm  hearts 
and  unbending  front.  But  they  have  not  yet  been  properly  apprecLat«d 
by  their  countrymen  or  by  the  world.    This  is  one  of  the  hardships  of  • 

Ballad*  and  BoDga.  By  the  wrileraof  the  "Nation."  Dublin,  1845— The  Poema 
of  TauHia  Dattb.  Dublin,  1S46. — Aatbalogiit  Germanics;  ■  Serial  of  Tranalatiuna  from 
themoit  Fopalar  German  Poela.  By  Jahks  CliKenci  MANotn.  2  vela.  Dnblio. 
1845. — Orioinal  Pnema  1  by  the  Nune.  FtoiD  Ihe  '■  Young  Ireland"  Jonniala,  Dulilin 
Dniyeraity  Mnmirino,  and  other  aonrcea.— Ballada  and  BumaDcea  of  Ireland.  Ediltd 
by  Hiaciii.Ea  BLLia.  Dublin,  lasO.—Foema  for  the  People.  By  J.  Da  JiiH.  Dab- 
Un,  IBtS.—Liapingaby  ths  Lagan.  BylhsaHmB.  Belfait.  1849. —Balliida  and  Poema. 
By  Fbi>c»  Divii,  (the  Belfast  Mao.)  Belfaat,  IB«.— Ballada,  Poema,  and  Lyrica, 
orieiftalaod  tranalalad.  By  D.  FLORiaoa  HcCibtht.  Dublin,  1S50.— Laya  of  the 
Fstheriud.     By  Joaa  Savaoc.  New-York,  18S0. 
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literary  existence ;  fame,  and  that  necessary  concomitant  to  worldly  hap- 
piaess,  wealth  !  may  seldom  be  attained  in  one  lifetime  by  pursuits  of  lit- 
erature; few  reap  the  reward,  ere  death,  the  great  reaper,  has  gathered 
them  to  his  gamer.  When  the  hand  that  has  written  is  powerless — when 
all  the  Torld  can  expe«t  has  been  gireti  it,  then  the  thought  takes  root  bow 
gad  a  fate  the  poet  met.  Men  buy  his  books  when  he  can  no  longer 
derive  benefit  &om  the  sale,  and  subscribers  blazon  forth  upon  marble 
monuments  the  virtues  and  merits  of  the  man  who  suffered  upon  their 
door-steps. 

We  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  land  for  instances  ;  two  occur  to  us  at 
this  moment.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  probably  the  first  writer  of  our  country  in 
genius  and  power  of  analysis,  after  being  buffeted  upon  the  turbulent  sea 
of  life,  died  in  a  hospital  in  Baltimore.  Strangers  closed  his  eyes  in  death ; 
iitrangers  shrouded  his  form  in  the  vestments  of  the  grave,  and  he  was 
buried  with  the  common  herd.  No  sooner  had  his  funeral  knell  been 
tolled,  than  his  great  merits  were  discovered.  Sympathizers  sprung  up  on 
all  hands ;  his  works  were  collected  in  elegant  volumes,  and  men  were 
eager  to  purchase  the  writings  of  one,  ivhom,  in  life,  they  scorned  and  de- 
rided. T^c  other  instance  was  Bannister — Nathaniel  Harrington  Bannister, 
the  dramatist.  For  many  yeai-s  he  contributed  largely  to  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  the  people,  writing,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  was  crude 
and  vague  from  haste,  some  of  the  most  stirring  dramatic  poetry  of  the 
day.  From  one  of  his  plays,  it  is  said,  a  manager  realized  ^i!«en  thousand 
dollars  ;  and  the  author,  what,  think  you  ? — Fifty  dollars !  He  died  (who 
could  live  on  such  compensation?)  in  a  garret,  suffering  from  want  of  the 
most  ordinary  necessities  ;  and  the  very  persons  to  whose  wealth  he  had  ao 
largely  contributed,  were  loth  to  pay  ^e  ae:iton  a  few  dollars  for  opening 
a  grave  and  lowering  his  pine-wood  cofGn  into  it. 

We  will  not,  however,  hesitate  to  confess,  that  in  some,  nay,  in 
many  instances,  the  sufferings  of  literary  men  are  brought  on  by  their 
own  indiscretions  or  weaknesses ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  condemn  the 
puhlio  as  the  cause  of  all  the  unhappiness  an  individual  may  entail  upon 
himself.  The  poet  has  wisdom,  but  it  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Poetry  is  sel- 
dom found  in  alliance  with  worldly  wisdom — seldom  found  to  carry  out 
the  "  penny  wise"  maxims  of  '  Poor  Richard.'  His  genius  is  abstracted 
from  self  is  well  as  fTOmpelf,  and  thus  we  find  a  certain  thoughtlessness 
in  his  individual  conduct.  Mr.  Macaulay  may  be  partially  right  in  com- 
paring a  " great  poet"  to  a  " little  child  ■"  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  de- 
gree of  heedlessnesa  in  the  poetic  character  utterly  inconsistent  with  pru- 
dence and  economy  ;  but  the  world,  which  discards  and  contemns  a  man 
because  of  such  faults,  is  to  be  censured,  if  not  condemned.  Trifling  faults, 
detracting  from  the  man,  not  the  author,  should  be  borne  with  ;  for  few  will 
dispute  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  a  nation  is  the  poet.  His 
works  refine  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  perfect  the  language,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  provide  the  most  healthful  and  delightful  exercises  for 
the  mind. 

Let  us,  for  a  time,  leave  such  scenes  and  ailments,  whidi  are  painful 
to  the  sensitive,  and  far  from  interesting  to  the  unfeeling,  and  enter  a 
preliminary  discourse  upon  our  present  subject — not  a  long  one,  and,  for 
our  readers'  sake^  we  hope,  not  an  uniuteresting  one.  We  purpose, 
merely,  to  present  the  most  certain  test  by  whit^  to  judge  of  the  poetry 
fblreland,  at  and  about  liie  time  of  her  last  "  rising,"  and  ao  to  do  we 
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must  iDvolce  the  aid  of  history ;  for  the  poetry  of  which  we  speak  forma  a 
large  part  of  Ireland's  history  during  her  later  years. 

ITie  literary  history  of  Ireland  demonstrates  to  the  world  a  great  truth  ;  that 
the  human  mind  is  fotterl ess— free  as  the  sunshine — free  as  iheair,  Tyraiiny 
may  load  with  chains  its  unfortunate  victim  ;  poverty  and  toil  may  add 
their  long  list  of  affllctiona;  national  prosperity  and  individual  happiness 
may  be  things  unknown ;  but  the  mind  will  rise  superior  to  all  obstacles,  and 
must,  c\-cntually,  work  its  way  to  the  light.  In  the  national  prosperity  of 
Ireland  there  has  not,  for  many  years,  been  seen  one  ray  of  cheering  sun- 
shine ;  to  the  chains  foiled  in  past  days,  new  ones  have  been  added,  more 
firm  in  their  fastenings,  more  galling  in  their  weight.  In  despite  of 
this,  there  has  been  no  country  which,  within  a  given  period,  has  produced 
80  many  men  truly  eminent.  There  have  been  statesmen,  the  pro- 
fundity of  whose  minds  could  be  only  equalled  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
oratoiy  and  the  fertility  of  their  imaginations ;  dramatists,  true  in  the 
delineation  of  human  character — sparing  not  its  frailties  and  emulating  its 
virtues;  poets,  whose  works  will  live  to  the  "last  echo  of  recorded  time," 
teaching  and  purifying  the  world  by  their  holy  influences ;  and  prose  writers 
in  the  various  realms  of  history  and  fiction,  fact  and  theory,  whose  works 
"have  illuminated  the  world  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  True,  she  may 
not  boast  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a  MUton,  but  this  is  no  reproach ;  those 
master  minds  stand  alone  upon  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  human  eminence, 
and  must  be  gazed  at  by  all  people  with  reverence,  from  the  depths  of 
the  valley  out  of  which  they  soared.  Besides,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  as 
poets,  have  no  nationality.  Hamlet  was  a  Dane;  Othello,  a  Moor;  aud 
Caliban  an  island  monster;  and  Milton,  in  his  great  epic,  soared  above 
the  earth,  and  painted  beings  of  other  worlds ;  so  that,  while  they  lived  in 
England,  they  wrote  for  all  humanity.  Familiar  to  every  reader  are  such 
names  as  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Arthur  Murpliy,  G<jldsmith,  Swift  and  Moore  ; 
yet  they  are  but  a  few  of  Ireland's  great  names,  and  that  they  deserve 
their  greatness  cannot  be  disputed.  Of  Sheridan  it  was  said,  that  he  had 
made  the  best  speech,  writtep  the  best  comedy  and  the  best  address  in  the 
English  language — surely,  a  commendation  merited  by  but  few  men  who 
liave  lived.  Curran's  eloquence  will  never  be  forgotten  ;  it  was  iiitel- 
leetual  thunder,  aud  his  sparkling  wit  and  bitter  sarcasm  were  flashes 
from  the  lightning  cloud,  playing  gracefully  round  when  untempted.  but 

EierciMg  and  burning  whenever  they  fell  in  wrath.  Grattan,  though  not 
is  equal,  was  a  mau  of  wonderful  forensic  abilities.  Arthur  Murphy's 
comedy,  "The  Heiress,"  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  three  best  upon 
the  stage.*  (All  written  by  Irishmen!  strange  to  say.)  Goldsmitli, 
Swift  and  Moore  have  made  such  contributions  to  learning  as  will  ever 
keep  their  memories  green  ;  their  writings  may  be  found  in  every  family 
library,  their  praises  are  sounded  by  every  tongue,  and  men  di-aw  their 
maxims  of  daily  life  from  their  teachings. 

This  must  be  a  proud  reflection  for  Irishmen ;  and  even  we,  as  Ame- 
ricans, fuel  a  pride  in  acknowledging,  that  during  the  dark  ages  of  her  own 
history,  Ireland  has  produced  a  great  share  of  tlie  most  remarkable  men 
of  the  last  century. 

•  Sheridnn's"  Scbool  for  Scaodai,"  Murphy's  "  HeiTen,"ai]dGoldBinith'i  "BbeStooM 
Ooaquer."  ,  - 

L:,,,_,    :     AlOUVik. 
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With  these  writers  and  orators  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  wc  have  no 
more  to  do  ;  our  object  is  now  to  speak  of  those  poets  of  Ireland,  who 
lately  have  been,  or  now  are  in  existence,  the  poets  of  the  "  Young  Ireland 
party ;"  there  may  be  names  in  the  list  still  little  known  to  American 
readers,  but  there  will  be  none  who  do  not  deserve  high  positions  in  the 
world's  esteem — none  who  could  not  be  placed  beside  the  great  men  of 
other  ages  and  other  lands,  yet  suffer  little  from  the  comparison.  We 
propose  to  consider  them  impartially,  and  decide  upon  their  rcspectiva 
merits  by  a  just  standard  of  honest  criticism. 

We  cannot  judge  of  this  poetry  by  the  same  standard  which  we  would 
adopt  in  criticising  Milton,  Dryden,  or  Pope ;  we  cannot  judge  of  the 
poeti  by  themselves  aloue,  but  by  contrast  with  the  political  operations 
about  them.  Poetry  was  a  lever  by  which  they  expected  to  lift  the  bur- 
den of  foreign  tyranny  from  their  land,  and  was,  therefore,  a  poJiticnJ  in- 
strument; it  was  revolutionary  in  its  tendencies,  revolutionary  in  its 
teachings;  designed  to  awaken  the  public  mind,  to  agitate  the  people  into 
open  resistance,  and  in  this  view  it  was  not  unsuccessful,  as  wo  will  pro- 
ceed to  prove. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  any  great  lengths  in  the  history  of  Ireland, 
Its  ancient  greatness,  and  the  subsequent  usurpation  of  authority  over  it  by 
the  sovereigns  of  England,  are  familiar  to  all  readers.  Aa  well  known, 
also,  is  the  rebellion  of  1798,  when  Irishmen,  unable  longer  to  submit  to 
the  yoke,  rallied  upon  the  battle  grounds  of  their  fathers  to  fight  for  the 
liberty  once  enjoyed,  but  of  which  they  had  long  been  deprived.  Though 
the  rebellion  of  '93  failed  in  producing  its  great  objects,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  Ireland  wasnotliberated;  but  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  agitated,  the  question  fairly  brought  before  the  people,  and 
hostility  to  oppression  openly  declared.  Patriots  were  stimulated  in  their 
hopes;  and  those  who  before  had  kissed  the  rod  that  smote  them,  joined 
in  a  common  cause — a  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  determination  not  to 
rest  until  their  country  once  more  enjoyed  its  ancient  glory.  The  great 
Rebellion,  then,  failed  to  a  certain  extent ;  its  leaders  fell ;  Fitzgerald  and 
Wolf  Tone  were  sacrificed ;  others  were  banished ;  some  died  in  their 
dungeons  ;  but  a  few  escaped,  bearing  with  them  all  their  feelings  of  hos- 
tility to  the  crown  of  England,  all  their  love  for  Innisfail.  The  people 
were  deprived  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  rebellious  books  were  burned  ; 
presses  were  made  venal,  until  even  the  watchful  eye  of  the  mini^itcrs 
could  detect  no  signs  to  excite  suspicion.  Bnt,  though  the  waves  were 
hushed,  the  storm  was  not  over ;  silently  and  strongly,  as  the  wind  may 
pass  over  the  waters,  only  rippling  tlie  surface,  so  in  the  hearts  of  those 
men  swept  the  strong  wind  bearing  them  ever  onward  to  the  achievement 
of  emancipation.  Open  opposition  would  have  been  fatal:  but  while  the 
people  repressed  all  external  signs  of  emotion,  they  were  strong  in  hope 
and  mighty  in  spirit.  The  American  revolution  had  succeeded,  and  this 
inspirited  them  ;  they  were  deprived  of  the  most  trilling  privileges  before 
enjoyed;  the  produce  of  their  fertile  soil  was  carried  away  to  go!^  the 
appetites  of  non-resident  nobles  and  landlords,  while  they  themselves  were 
starving  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  sight  of  corn-racks,  watched  by  an  armed 
soldiery  ;  and  potato-lields  it  were  death  to  enter. 

For  a  few  years  the  elements  were  quieted;  but  then,  with  gathered 
strength,  the  people  rose  into  more  violent  opposition.  Again  the  giant  hand 
of  oppression  was  lifted  to  smite  them ;  again  was  an  effort  made  to  cut 
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out  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  all  nationality^,  root  and  branch  to  exter- 
minate It.  Robert  Emmet  was  executed.  He  died  upon  the  scaffold, 
breathing  a  high  disdain  of  tyranny  and  its  efforts  ;  vindicating  himself 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  predicting  the  approach  of  more  pros- 
perous times  for  his  country.  This  eitecution  of  a  man  so  endeared  to  their 
hearts,  only  strengthened  the  hatred  already  so  strong  amonf;  the  people; 
every  man,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  breathed  to  his  bouI  silent,  yet  deep, 
vows  of  revenge. 

These  measures,  on  the  part  of  England,  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  move- 
ments in  favor  of  liberty  ;  but  the  calm  was  not  of  long  duration.  O'Con- 
nell  blazed  upon  the  scene,  and  the  people,  ever  ardent  in  their  hopes, 
were  deluded  into  a  belief  that  victory  muat  follow  his  banners ;  that  their 
only  salvation  lay  in  carrying  out  the  measures  proposed  by  him.  Long 
and  faithfully  did  they  maintain  their  attachment,  hoping  until  the  last 
moment,  and  never  hoping  more  than  when  most  deceived.  Then  came  the 
reaction,  and  it  could  not  have  come  at  a  more  fearful  time;  pestilence  had 
been  added  to  famine,  and  the  darltcst  night  of  sorrow  and  despair  loomed 
blackly  around.  The  details  of  this  famine  are  too  shocking  for  humanity 
in  this,  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century.  We  can  all  of  us  remem- 
ber the  sympathy  in  our  own  country  ;  how  we  freighted  a  noble  vessel 
with  provender,  and  with  what  acclamations  she  was  hailed  upon  her  ar- 
rival in  the  Cove  of  Cork.  But  it  may  not  be  known  or  remembered  that 
our  confidence  was  misplaced ;  that  the  food  carried  out  by  the  Macedo- 
nian fed  only  the  government  menials,  or  rotted  in  storehouses,  while  the 
people  were  starving  on  the  door-steps.  But  this  act  of  our  people  had 
its  effects;  the  suffering  Irish  saw  that  republican  America  sympathized 
with  them,  and  this  gave  new  fire  to  their  eyes,  new  vigor  to  their  arms ; 
they  saw  their  wives  and  children  dying  at  their  sides  while  they  could  not 
aid  them — endurance  was  no  longer  a  virtue,  and  again  they  dared  to  lift 
voices  and  armsagainst  their  tyrant  masters.  Sectional  differences  of  a 
religious  nature  interfered ;  the  union,  in  which  lies  strength,  they  had  not 
in  their  ranks,  and  again  tliey  were  unsuccessful.  This  was  the  signal  for 
breaking  up  the  revolutionary  parties.  Mitchell  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagues were  tried  with  packed  juries,  condemned  as  felons,  and,  by  an  act 
of  great  leniency,  commuted  from  death,  but  transported  to  the  hulks  of 
Bermuda,  and  the  penal  colonies  of  Australia.  Many  of  them  escaped 
into  this  country;  and  the  names  of  Joseph  Brenan,  John  Savage,  and 
Richard  Dalton  Williams,  are  rapidly  becoming  familiar  to  American  ears. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  revolutionary  parties,  and  in  continuation  of  the 
subject,  place  the  "  Young  Ireland"  pai'ty  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The/ 
were  the  great  movers  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  were  the  anti-O'Con- 
nell  party.  To  them  the  world  owed  the  display  of  nationality  and  pa- 
triotism, for  the  late  revolution  was  the  "Young  Ireland"  insurrection ; 
that  party  madeJTit — it  failed,  and  they  alone  suffered. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  circumstances  of  desperate  character,  that 
Ireland  was  situated  in  the  early  part  of  1S43.  The  influence  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  instead  of  nerving  the  people  to  the  firm  resolve  of  breaking 
the  chains  which  bound  them,  was  ever  winding  about  them  links  hea\ier 
and  more  galling.  But  the  magic  spells  by  which  he  held  them  entranced 
were  wearing  away  ;  his  eloquent  declamation  ceased  to  deceive  them  ; 
his  tiillacicB  were  detected  by  men  of  greater  foresight  than  himself;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  occurred  to  bring  them  before  the 
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people.  To  Thomaa  Davis  this  credit  is  mainly  due.  When,  in  October, 
1843,  the  "  Nation's"  first  number  appeared,  it  seemed  as  tliough  the  slum- 
bering people  were  at  once  roused  out  of  their  lethai^y.  The  appearance  of 
this  journal  was  the  commen:;cment  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
It  was  mainly  supported  by  the  labors  of  Davis ;  from  early  morning  until 
dismal  midnight,  in  sieltness  and  in  sorrow,  in  penury  and  privation,  he 
toiled  on,  having  one  great  object  constantly  in  view.  Song  and  essay  were 
sent  to  the  press  with  like  rapidity,  ever  inciting  men  to  great  deeds  by 
reminiscences  of  the  glorious  past,  stem  pictures  of  the  dismal  present, 
and  high  prophecies  for  the  hidden  future.  His  labors  were,  to  say  the 
least,  miraculous  ;  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  so  much  good  writing 
could  have  been  effected  by  one  man  in  so  short  a  time. 

We  feel  that  the  few  extracts  which  our  apace  will  allow  U9  to  make, 
cannot  convey  an  idea  of  the  powers  of  Mr.  Davis,  yet  we  may  show  suf- 
ficient of  that  ability  to  incite  readers  to  further  researches. 

The  ballad  of  Fontenoy  is  one  of  the  finest  in  our  language — superior 
to  Mr.  Macaulay's  Battle  of  Ivry  ;  a  little  less  of  detail  might,  perhaps, 
have  added  to  its  effect,  and  the  measure  is  one  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  forcible  expressions.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fragment  destined  to  take 
its  place  in  a  work  often  recommended  by  Davis,  for  the  joint  labor  of 
the  "  Young  Ireland"  poets,  a  ballad  history  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish. 

We  question  whether  a 'greater  compliment  was  ever  paid  the  English 
army  than  in  the  second  verse  of  Fontenoy,  where  he  says  : 

'■  Six  thousand  English  veteraDs,  ■□  stately  colomn  tread. 

Their  cenoous  blaze  in  front  and  (ImdIi,  Lord  Hhj  is  at  their  head ; 

Steady  ihey  stop  a-donn  the  »lope — steady  they  rlimb  the  hill ; 

Steady  tbsy  load — steady  tbuy  lire — moving  right  onward  ttill, 

Betwist  the  wood  end  Fontenoy,  as  through  a  furnace  blast. 

Through  rampart,  trench,  sud  pnlissde,  and  bullets  ehow'ringfaat; 

And  OD  the  open  plain  abore  they  rose,  sod  ItepC  their  coune. 

With  ready  fire  and  steadioess  that  mocked  at  hostile  force. 

Past  Fontenoy,  past  Fontenoy,  while  thinner  grew  their  ranlis — 

They  break,  as  broke  the  Zayder  Zee  through  Holland's  ocean  bank*." 

The  art  of  Mr.  Davis'  compositions  is  most  thoroughly  manifested  in 
this  imllad ;  there  is  a  constant  rise  as  line  succeeds  line,  and  instead  of 
falling  away  into  nothingness,  the  List  lines  ai-e  superior  in  tone  to  tieir 
forerunners.     We  will  extract  the  fifth  verse  as  an  instance  of  this  : 

"Lord  Clare,"  ho  sayi,  "  you  haTe  your  wish,  there  are  your  Saxon  foei,** 
The  marshal  almost  smiles  to  see,  so  furiously  ha  goes  1 
How  fierce  the  look  these  exiles  wear,  who're  wont  to  be  to  guy, 
The  treasored  wrongs  of  fifty  years  are  in  their  hearts  to-day  i 
.       The  treaty  broken,  ere  the  ink  wherewiih  'twas  writ  could  dry, 

Their  pluader'd  boraei,  their  mined  shrines.  Iheirwomen's  parting  cry. 

Their  priesthood  hunted  down  like  wolves,  their  coantry  orerthrowQ — 

Each  looks  as  if  revenge  for  all  rested  on  bim  alone. 

On  Fontenoy,  oa  Fontenoy,  nor  ever  yet  elsewhere, 

Rushed  on  to  fight  a  nobler  band  than  these  proud  exiles  were." 

Second  to  Fontenoy,  among  the  national  ballads  of  Davis,  we  place 
"  Celts  and  Saxons,"  which  was  written,  as  is  stated  in  the  volume  before 
us,  in  reply  to  some  very  beautiful  verses  deprecating  and  defying  the 
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asgumed  hostility  of  the  Irish  Celts  and  the  Irish  Saxons,  Its  manifest 
intention  is  to  reconcile  those  religious  differences  which  have  so  long 
created  internal  disturbances  timong  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  the  influence 
of  Davis's  poetry,  we  may  here  remark,  tended  greatly  to  this  effect; 
but  he  had  wise  and  wily  men  to  work  against — the  priesthood  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  dogmatical  Church  of  England  on  the  other.  Wo  extract 
two  verses  from  this  poom,  the  third  and  fourth :  ., 

"  What  matteri  that  at  difTerent  shriueB 

We  prey  unto  one  Rod — 
What  mattefs  that  at  diPfBrent  times 

Our  fathers  wou  tbis  sod; 
In  fortune  and  \a  name  we're  bonnd 

By  etroDger  links  than  steel, 
And  neither  ceo  be  safe  oor  sound. 

But  in  the  other's  weal. 

As  Nubian  rocks,  and  Ethiop's  sand. 

Long  drifting  down  the  Nile, 
Built  up  old  Egypt's  fertile  land 

For  many  a  hundred  mite ; 
So  pagan  clans  to  Ireland  came. 

And  claosof  Christendom, 
Yetit 


We  cannot  avoid  pointing  out  the  irregular  metro  of  the  ballad  on- 
titled  "  Our  Own  Again  ;"  the  studied  ear  would  quickly  detect  it,  and 
might  attribute  it  to  ignorance  of  poetic  rule,  rather  than  to  the  true 
cause.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  Celtic  poetry  is  this  very  irregu- 
larity ;  and  those  verses,  as  well  as  mostof  Mr.  Davis  s,  wore  written  to  ac- 
company one  of  the  aneient  ballads,  and  is  peculiar  to  his  nation  and  in- 
dispensable to  his  puriiosc.  In  the  last  verso  this  peculiarity  is  most 
distinctly  manifested,  thus : 

"  Calm  as  granite  to  our  foes, 

Stand  for  Our  Owo  Again ; 
Till  his  wrath  to  madoess  grows, 

Firm  for  Our  Owo  Again. 
Bravely  hope,  and  wisely  wait. 
Toil,  join,  and  educate ; 
Man  is  master  of  hia  fate  ; 

We'll  enjoy  Our  Own  Aga  o. 
With  a  keen,  constrnined  thirst — 
Powder's  calm  ere  it  burst — 
Making  ready  lor  the  wont. 

So  we'll  get  Our  Own  Agiio. 
liet  us  to  our  purpose  bide. 

We'll  have  Our  Own  Again  i 
God  is  on  the  righteous  side. 

We'll  have  Our  Own  Again." 

"  Emmelino  Talbot"  is  another  very  fine  ballad — indeed,  one  of  the 
very  best  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read.  We  regret  that  its  length 
compels  us  to  omit  it ;  a  very  fine  simile  is  conveyed  in  tin  following 
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Peeped  browu  Kippure." 
Wherever  disaffection  seemed  most  rife,  and  led  to  passive  inactivity 
or  open  rcpudiatioa  of  nationality,  to  tbat  point  the  poet  directed  Kis 
efforts.  If  any  class,  or  any  portion  of  the  people  refused  to  countenance 
the  rebellion,  his  pen  sought  to  bring  them  under  the  banners  of  his  party ; 
as  in  the  poem,  "  The  West's  Asleep  r" 

*'  When  all  beside  a  vigil  keep, 
The  West'sasleep,  the  West'sasleep — 
Alas!  and  well  may  Erin  weep, 
Wben  Conoaught  lies  io  slumber  deep. 
There  lake  and  plain  emile  fair  and  free, 
'Mid  rocks^tbeir  guBrdian  chivalry — 
Sing  oh  !  let  roaa  learn  liberty 
From  crasking  wind  and  lashing  sea." 
Several  of  Davis's  love  poems  are  exquisite  productions,  particularly 
"The  Welcome,"  with  which  we  must  close  our  extracts,  veluctlantly,  for 
there  are  many  more  poems  as  fine  as  the  preceding,  which  we  have  nut 
even  named.  But  Mr.  Davis's  volumes  are  now  before  the  public,  and  we 
trust  they  will  be  extensively  read.     The  following  is  the  poem  to  which 
we  have  alluded: 

"  Come  in  the  Bvening,  or  come  in  the  morning, 
Come  wben  you're  looked  for,  or  come  witbunt  warning, 
Eiasea  and  welcome  you'll  find  here  before  you, 
Aud  the  oftener  you  come  bere,  the  more  I'll  adore  yon  I 
Light  ia  my  heart  sioce  the  day  we  were  plighted, 
Aed  is  my  cheek  that  tbey  told  me  was  blighted ; 
The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener  than  ever, 
Aod  Ihe  linneEs  are  singing,  •>  trae  lovers !  don't  sever." 
I'll  poll  you  sweet  flowers,  to  wear  if  you  choose  them ; 
Or,  after  you've  kissed  them,  they'll  lie  on  my  bosom ; 
I'il  fetch  from  the  mountain  its  breeze  to  inspire  you ; 
]  'II  fetch  from  my  fancy  a  tale  tbst  won't  tire  you. 

Oh !  your  step's  like  the  rain  to  the  summer-ves'd  farmer. 
Or  sabre  and  shield  to  a  knight  without  armor  ■, 
I'll  sing  you  sweet  songs  till  the  stars  rise  above  me, 
Then,  wandering,  I'll  wish  you,  in  silence,  to  love  me. 
We'll  kjok  through  the  trees  at  the  cliff,  and  the  eyrie. 
We'll  tread  round  the  rath  on  the  track  of  the  fairy. 
We'll  look  on  the  stars,  and  we'll  list  to  the  river. 
Till  you  ask  of  ynur  darling  what  gift  you  can  give  her. 

Oh  '.  she'll  whisper  you,  "  Love  as  anchaageably  beaming. 
And  trust,  when  in  secret,  most  tunefully  atreamiog. 
Till  the  starlight  of  heaven  above  us  shall  quiver. 
As  our  souls  How  in  one  down  eternity's  river." 
So  come  in  the  evening,  or  coma  in  the  morning, 
Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  without  warning. 
Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  find  here  before  you, 
And  the  oftener  you  come  here,  the  more  I'll  adore  you  ! 
Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we  were  pligbted. 
Red  is  my  cheek  that  they  told  me  was  blighted ; 
The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener  than  ever. 
And  the  linnets  are  singing,  "true  loven!  don't  sever,"  ,,.. 
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From  tliese  extracts,  few  tbough  the/  be,  the  reader  may  form  some 
judgment  upon  the  merits  of  Thomas  Davb  as  a  poet ;  and  we  have  but  a 
few  remarks  of  our  own  to  add. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Davis  bad  never  written  poetry  until  the 
estAbltshment  of  the  "  Nation"  newspaper  in  1842,  but  bad  been  looked 
upon  only  as  a  clever  and  promising  young  barrister,  and  also,  that  bis 
literary  labors  were  confined  to  the  space  of  three  years,  from  the  starting 
of  that  paper  to  the  time  of  his  death — men  must  wonder  at  the  monu- 
ment he  has  reared,  at  the  display  of  a  fertile  and  uncommon  genius  ;  it  Is 
one  of  those  remarkable  facts  that  we  sometimes,  though  seldom,  find  in 
the  history  of  literature.  He  did  not  in  his  younger  days  write  weak 
poems,  and  gain  vigor  and  beauty  by  the  exercise  of  his  mind,  and  the 
advant^es  of  free  criticism.  Ho  was  the  poet  of  the  occasion  ;  and  whan 
the  necessities  for  using  bis  faculties  occurred,  he 

"  Spraog  Forth  a  Falltu  armed  aad  andeSled." 

llie  germs  were  in  him,  the  lire  was  latent,  and  needed  only  the 
development ;  the  time  came  and  found  him  ready.  A  great  labor  was  to 
be  performed — a  down-trodden  nation  was  to  be  raised  from  the  ashes  of 
its  own  fire  ;  wid  tie  pale  student  of  Trinity  College,  the  modest  barrister 
of  the  Tnns  of  Court,  became  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  does  credit 
to  his  judgment  when  we  say,  that  he  saw  one  of  the  greatest  means  of 
awakening  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  was  to  be  achieved  by  poetry 
which  should  call  back  memories  of  the  past,  and  weave  a  glorious  woof 
for  the  coming  time  To  that  aim  his  labors  were  directed ;  day  and  night 
he  was  ever  at  his  desk,  never  murmuring,  never  lagging,  but  always 
steadily  pushing  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  design.  He 
lost  no  moment  of  his  time,  but  every  day  the  press  teemed  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  fertile  brain ;  and  from  the  north  to  the  south,  the  east  to 
the  west,  men  blessed  the  name  of  Davis  ;  and  while  burning  tears  rolled 
down  cheeks  sunburnt  with  exposure  and  sunken  with  want,  they  swore 
that  his  design  should  be  fulfilled,  and  their  country  righted. 

Many  of  his  poems  bear  marks  of  haste,  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  They  were  not  the  ofKtpringa  of  that  plodding  labor  which  ponders 
over  every  line,  and  refines  each  expression ;  they  were  written  in  the 
whirl  of  excitement,  with  a  throbbing  heart  and  a  burning  brow ;  written 
in  the  night — and  the  moment  a  page  was  filled,  sent  to  the  press  without 
revision  and  without  correction.  When  these  facts  are  considered,  we  feel 
assured  thatall  will  agree  with  us  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Davis  was  a  great 
poet,  and  one  of  the  brightest  lights  which  shone  upon  the  world  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

[To  bs  cimllniied.] 
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'■  Si  qaelqne  chose  pent  me  conioler  de  Is  parte  immense  qui  j'ai  bit  le  jnur  oA 
j'ai  ttb  oblig6  de  qaitler  la  PmncD,  c'eat  t'id^e  qui  j'si  mniDtenant  poor  palrie  le  neiil 
pays  du  monde  qui  pent  dit^nement  la  reniplacec." — ^peteh  qfPitrrt  SotU  al  lAe  Pui- 

He  Diiumr  given  lo  him  i»  Neie-York,  March  13th,  1B47. 

Onthe22d  of  February,  1847,  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington  in- 
dicated some  approaching  event  of  unusual  interest.  There  was  the  rust- 
ling of  silka,  the  waving  of  fans  aud  feathers,  and  the  hum  of  low  voices 
from  the  6Jr  crowd  in  the  galleries,  while  below,  the  space  unoccupied 
by  the  persons  of  distinction  admitted  to  the  floor,  was  filled  by  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  House.  Pierre  Soul6,  the  new  Seoator  from 
Louisiana,  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bar- 
row, was  to-day  to  make  bis  maiden  speech.  Having  already  acquired  a 
brilliant  local  reputation  in  the  legal  profession,  he  was  now  for  the  first 
time  to  take  part  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  country,  and  the  result 
might  determine  whether  this  local  reputation  waa  hereader  to  expand  in- 
to a  national  one.  The  moment  of  making  such  a  debut,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  life  of  a  public  man,  and  a  moment  in  which  many, 
gitled  with  great  genius,  have  utterly  failed,  ITioughta  elaborated  in  the 
alienee  of  the  closet,  and  given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  books,  are  to 
those  that  fall  upon  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  from  the  lips  of  an  impaa- 
siooed  speaker,  what  a  painted  portrwt  is  to  the  living  face  it  represents, 
and  the  ability  to  write  eloquently  by  no  means  implies  the  ability  to 
speak  eloquently.  The  power  of  oratory  differs  from  all  other  intellectual 
power  in  this,  that  its  highest  charm  is  in  a  certain  subtile  influenoe  or  fas- 
cination which  lies  beyond  the  thought,  and  which  can  only  be  communi- 
cated by  the  orator  himself.  It  may  not  consist  alone  in  the  grace  of  his 
gestures,  the  music  of  his  voice,  or  the  magnetism  of  his  eye,  yet  certain 
it  is  that  lie  alone  can  "  strike  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we're  darkly 
bound ;"  and  hence  all  records  of  eloquence  can  give  us  only  its  shadow. 
The  secret  of  this  power  that  givea  to  one  man  such  control  over  multi- 
tudes, is  one  of  the  unexplained  mysteries  of  our  nature,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  it  is  one  of  its  highest  gifls. 

In  regarding  Mr.  Soul^,  even  before  he  rose,  the  casual  observer  could 
not  fiiil  to  predict  his  success,  possessed,  as  he  is,  of  all  the  external  requi- 
sites to  attract  attention  and  interest.  His  head  is  one  to  delight  the  eye 
of  a  sculptor.  Its  massive  and  symmetrical  proportions  indicate  imagin- 
ation and  all  the  superior  faculties,  and  over  it  hangs  in  picturesque  luxu- 
riance his  long,  jet  black  hair.  His  rich  Spanish  complexion  j  his  piercing 
eyes,  where  smoulders  the  fire. that  can  kindle  and  melt;  his  strictly  clas- 
sical features,  that  would  be  severe  but  for  the  smile  of  great  sweetness 
that  occasionally  irradiates  them ;  above  all,  that  dignity  and  eloquent 
repose  of  manner,  the  result  of  a  consciousness  of  power—all  render  Mr, 
Soul^  one  of  the  most  striking  and  distinguished  peraona  in  appearuice  iB 
l^e  Senate. 
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It  will  be  remombered,  that  it  was  during  the  Mexican  war  that  Mr. 
Souj^  first  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  ;  and  the  causes  of  this  war,  its  cha- 
rocter,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  concluded,  formed  the  subject 
of  hia  first  speech,  which  was  listened  to  for  three  hours  with  profound  at- 
tention and  interest.  He  entered  into  a  history  of  the  claims  of  France, 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  to  Texas,  and  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated the  President  from  the  chaise  made  against  him,  of  ha^-ing  brought 
on  the  war.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  people,  and 
the  government  of  Mexico,  gave  additional  weight  to  hia  plwis  for  carry- 
ing on  or  terminating  the  war,  which  differed  widely  from  (hose  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  Mr.  Cass,  and  others.  The  speech  was  pronounced  by  all  to 
be  one  of  the  best  that  had  been  delivered  during  the  session  ;  and  at  the 
ooncfusion,  the  orator  received  the  warmest  congratulationa  of  his  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  the  approbation  of  the  press  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  by  the  French  citizens  of 
New- York, 

On  seeing  thus  an  adopted  son  of  our  country,  a  foreigner  both  by  birth 
and  education,  a  stranger  to  our  language  even  until  after  he  had  reached 
the  i^e  of  manhood,  occupying  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  a  desire  naturally  arises  lo  know  something  of  the  past 
history  of  a  life  now  bo  identified  with  the  sentiments  and  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

Pierre  8ouI6  was  bom  at  Castillon  in  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  during 
the  first  Consulate  of  Napoleon.  His  &ther  had  served  in  the  repub- 
lican armies,  and  rose,  by  his  merit  alone,  to  the  rank  of  Lieu  tenant-Gene- 
ral. He  afterwards  laid  aaide  the  sword,  and  returned  to  his  native 
mountains,  where  he  became  the  judge  or  administrator  of  justice,  among 
the  simple  and  patriarchal  people  who  still  retained  their  ancient  manners 
and  habits.  This  office  had  been  hereditary  in  his  family  for  many  gene- 
rations, the  head  or  chief  occupying  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  Soheik  among  the  Arabs,  aiding  by  his  wise  counsels  and  controlling 
by  bis  paternal  authority  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  community  in  which 
he  lived.  Thoughtful  beyond  his  years,  the  young  Sould  was  often  the 
companion  of  hia  father  while  engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
primitive  government ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  great  principles  of  justice 
and  equality  were  presented  to  his  mind,  and  early  formed  the  basis  of  his 
serious  and  elevated  character. 

It  is  still  the  custom,  in  the  south  of  France,  for  the  &ther  to  select  IVora 
among  his  children  the  most  intelligent  and  promising,  and  devote  him  to 
the  service  of  the  Church.  In  this  case,  the  choice  fell  upon  the  young 
Pierre,  and  in  1816  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Toulouse.  The 
fathers  did  not  fail  to  remark  and  appreciate  the  abilities  of  the  young 
student,  and  to  hold  out  to  him  high  hopes  of  distinction  and  preferment ; 
but  the  young  ntountainecr  had  breathed  the  air  of  freedom  too  long,  and 
resisting  the  allurements  of  sacerdotal  power  and  braving  the  anger  of  his 
&ther,  he  withdrew  from  the  College.  He  was  afterwarda  sent  to  Bordeaux 
to  complete  his  studies  ;  but  here,  reading  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  and 
Vii^l,  did  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  him  who  felt  the  power  to  become 
one  himself;  and  accordingly,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  we  find  him  taking 
part  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  newly  reinstated  Bourbons.  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  the  young  conspirator  was  obliged  to  fly.  Dis- 
^ised  and  on  foot,  after  a  series  of  adventures,  he  at  length  found  refiige 
m  a  little  village  of  Navarre,  where,  concealed  for  more  tlian  a  year,  he 
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followed  the  quiet  occupation  of  a  shepherd.  He  rose  with  the  dawn  of 
day  and  led  hia  flocks  to  pasture  ;  and  whiie  they  roamed  quietly  around 
him,  ho  studied  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  the  minerals  ;  or,  abandoned  to 
poetic  reverie,  he  gave  himself  up  with  enthusiasm  to  the  emotions  in- 
spired by  the  magnificent  scenery  around  him.  Here,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Pyrenees,  with  only  the  mysterious  and  ever-chacgizig  sky  above 
him,  and  Nature  in  her  wildest  and  grandest  forms  around  him,  he  li_stened 
to  those  voices  that  are  only  audible  in  the  silence  of  such  solitudes,  and 
which,  when  once  heard,  are  never  afterwards  wholly  stifled,  even  in  the 
whirl  and  confusion  of  active  life.  In  thia  communion,  with  the  beautiful 
and  sublime  scenes  of  Nature,  the  soul  is  elevated  to  a  higher  region;  it 
approaches  God  and  the  invisible  world  more  nearly ;  and  having  once 
reached  this  elevation,  it  can  never  again  sink  to  its  original  level.  After 
a  year  thus  passed  in  intimate  companionship  with  Nature,  though  ex- 
iled from  the  world,  Mr.  Soul^  was  permitted  to  return  to  l!ordeau!t, 
where  he  became  professor  in  one  of  the  institutions  of  that  city.  En- 
dowed with  the  rare  faculty  of  interesting  his  pupils,  and  although  of  their 
own  age,  of  commandingat  once  their  respect  and  affection,  the  professorial 
ehair  of  a  provincial  city  was  too  quiet  a  position  for  one  so  eager  to  take 
his  place  in  the  arena  of  actire  life ;  for  one  who  would 


For  such  a  spirit,  Paris  was  the  only  theatre.  Thither  he  went,  and  while 
he  was  here  able  to  secure  an  honorable  independence  by  another  profes- 
sorship, he  found  time,  amid  all  the  gayeties  of  the  capital  and  attractions  of 
society,  to  devote  himself  to  the  higher  studies  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
law. 

In  1824,  he  published  many  articles  in  the  leading  journals  of  Paris, 
which  attracted  the  attention  and  gained  him  the  esteem  and  favor  of  the 
most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  It  was  about  this  time, 
in  conjunction  with  Barthelemy  and  Mery,  who  have  since  gained  sueh  ce- 
lebrity, tliat  he  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  paper  which  advocated  the 
most  liberal  republican  sentiments,  and  fearlessly  hurled  its  sarcasm  at  the 
throne  and  the  Church.  His  attacks  on  thecourse  of  the  government,  and 
his  exposition  of  the  principles  and  designs  of  the  Jesuits,  took  efiect,  and  the 
ministry  required  that  the  offender  should  be  given  up.  His  friend,  Charles 
Ledru,  undertook  the  defence,  and  appealed  to  the  clemency  of  the  court  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoner,  in  consideration  of  his  youth.  The  proud  and  fiery 
spirit  ofSoule  burned  with  indignation  at  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  ad- 
vocate to  mitigate  the  impending  sentence  by  the  implied  abandonment  of 
the  principles  he  had  so  nobly  adopted  and  so  fearlessly  maintained.  He 
instinctively  rose  from  his  seat,  and  in  a  burst  of  the  most  impassioned 
eloquence,  he  denied  the  criminality  of  bis  opinions,  while,  at  the  same 
tinlc,  he  assumed  their  responsibility  ;  and,  defending  the  rectitude  of  his 
conduct  and  the  truth  of  his  sentiments,  he  displayed,  for  the  first  time, 
to  his  friends  as  well  to  himself,  the  possession  of  those  qualities  which  go 
to  make  the  orator.  This  speech  was  reported  next  day  in  all  the  leading 
papers,  with  such  comments  as  were  calculated  somewhat  to  console  the 
author  in  the  cells  of  St.  Pelagic,  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced.  By  the 
aid  of  Barthelemy,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  England, 
whence  he  intended  to  take  passage  in  a  ship  bound  to  the  republic  of 
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Chili,  where  the  situation  of  private  secretary  to  the  President  had  been 
ofTered  to  him.  Scarcely  had  he  landed  in  England,  however,  when  he 
learned  that  the  ship  had  been  forced  unexpectedly  to  sail,  and  that  the 
place  he  had  hoped  to  occupy  had  been  filled  by  another.  Alone  in  a  strange 
country,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  language,  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
the  young  eiile  should  prefer  the  roof  of  his  prison  in  Paris  to  the  sombre 
skies  of  England  ;  he,  Uierefore  resolved  to  return,  saying,  perhaps,  wJUi 
JoBcari — 

"  My  DHtiTS  BBTlh 

Will  take  ma  as  a  molber  U  her  anna— 

I  atk  no  mora  than  ■  Veneliaa  grnva, 

A  duageaa,  what  tbej  will,  so  it  be  there." 

TliB  dungeon,  however,  was  not  to  be  his  destiny.  On  landing  at  Havre, 
he  was  startled  by  the  salutation  of  a  friendly  voice,  the  first  that  had 
fklten  upon  hia  ear  since  he  left  France  ;  and  on  turning,  he  found  himself 
beside  his  friend  Baudin,  then  captain,  -and  since  admiral  in  the  French 
navy.  Advised  of  his  intention  to  return  to  St.  Pelagie,  the  good  capt»n 
remonstrated,  reminding  his  young  friend  that  England  was  not  the  only 
free  country,  and  earnestly  advising  him  to  seek  a  temporary  asylum  in 
the  United  States,  from  which  he  would  return  not  the  less  devoted  to 
liberty,  and  with  an  experience  that  would  make  him  more  useful  to  the 
good  cause.  He  offered  him  a  passage  in  his  ship,  about  to  sail  for  St.  Do- 
mingo, from  which  he  could  easily  reach  the  United  States,  and  urged  his 
immediate  departure.  This  was  one  of  those  dedsive  moments  in  life 
which  determines  the  tiiture  destjny.  Casting  his  eyes  along  the  western 
horizon,  young  Soul^  seemed  to  see  rising  in  the  dim  and  uncertain  dis- 
tance, a  new  star  in  his  horoscope ;  a  new  future,  a  new  world,  lay  sudden- 
ly before  him,  and  four  hours  afler  saw  him  sailing  towards  it,  and  watching 
from  the  deck  of  the  vessel  the  receding  shores  of  France.  He  arrived 
at  Port-au-Prince  in  September,  1825,  and  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction by  President  Boyer,  to  whom  the  famous  Abb^  Gregoire  had  re- 
commended him.  Finding  here  no  field  for  lus  enterprising  spirit,  he  took 
passage  for  Baltimore,  where,  soon  after  landing,  he  became  acquainted 
with  some  gentlemen  from  New-Orleans,  who  interested  themselves  in 
his  plans  and  fortunes,  and  advised  him  to  make  that  city  hia  future  re- 
udence.  He  arrived  there  late  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  with  bis  slender 
resources  exhausted,  but  with  his  energy,  courage  and  enthusiasm  unim- 
paired. Finding  a  knowledge  of  English  essential  to  his  advancement  in 
the  legal  profession,  he  resolved  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country  for 
the  greater  iiicilities  of  acquiring  it;  and,  furnished  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  General  Jackson,  he  was  for  some  time  hia  guest ;  "  and  it  was 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  hermitage,"  says  the  writer  of  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  Soul^,  "  in  the  house  of  the  great  leader  and  champion  of  demo- 
cracy, that  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  that  party  in  Louisiana  uttered 
hia  first  words  of  English."  On  parting  with  his  venerable  friend,  he 
went  to  Bardstown  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  studies  in  English ; 
here  a  dangerous  illness  overleok  him,  under  which  he  languished  for  many 
weeka.  As  he  slowly  recovered,  finding  his  resources  again  exhausted,  ' 
and  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the  proffered  kindness  of  his  friends, 
even  during  the  period  of  his  convalescence,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  Con- 
yent  at  Bardstown,  on  condition  that  the  brothers  should  permit  him  to 
take  part  in  their  labors.    Accordingly,  during  many  hours  of  the  day  he   ■ 

"  o 
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devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  that  supplied  them  with 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers ;  and  during  those  that  remained,  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  study  of  English.  On  returning  to  New-Orieans,  he  un- 
derwent his  examination  for  the  bar  in  that  language,  and  was  admitted. 

His  Qrst  appearance  in  public,  as  a  lawyer,  was  on  the  occasion  of  a 
celebrated  trial,  in  which,  although  opposed  by  the  most  distinguished 
counsellors  of  the  state,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  case.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  career  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  and  the  highest  honors. 
His  marriage  with  a  beautiful  and  accoropiished  young  Creole,  and  the 
birth  of  a  son,  attached  him  still  more  strongly  to  Louisiana,  and  fame  and 
fortune  soon  crowned  the  exercise  of  those  talents  that  had  been  nursed  in 
solitude  and  strengthened  by  adversity.  It  would  seem  that  those  whom 
Providence  destines  to  play  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  events  of  the  woild, 
it  prepares  beforehand  by  a  long  novitiate  in  the  school  of  misfortune. 
Here,  those  latent  energies  of  character  are  forced  into  action,  that  other- 
wise might  remain  dormant,  aud  the  fortitude  to  endure  becomes  equal  to 
the  courage  to  dare. 

In  1849,  Mr,  Soul6  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate ;  and  in  the  stormy 
and  protracted  session  thtit  followed,  he  took  an  active  part  aa  a  represent- 
ative of  the  interests  of  the  South  ;  and  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
may  be  considered  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  Senate,  In  the  Califor- 
nia question,  it  was  regretted  by  many  of  his  friends  that  he  did  not  give 
his  support  to  the  compromise  measures,  so  strongly  advocated  by  Mr, 
Clay  and  others.  Mr.  SouI6,  however,  ur^ed  the  adoption  of  that  plan  of 
adjustment,  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  he  defended  it  in  an 
able  speech,  which  was  characterized  by  extraordinary  ability,  acumen  and 
eloquence.  His  propositions  were  stated  with  such  clearness  and  preci- 
sion, aud  illustrated  and  supported  with  such  persuasive  reasoning,  that  they 
commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  oven  of  hia  political  opponents. 
In  the  peroration,  ho  introduced  the  episode  of  his  own  career  from  the 
moment  when  tyranny  found  a  victim  in  the  person  of  the  young  champion 
of  liberty,  passing  through  the  struggles  of  aspiring  manhood  up  to  the 
period  of  his  present  elevation,  declaring  that  he,  the  exile,  whom  our 
country  had  thus  received  and  cherished,  could  take  no  part  in  any  conflict 
which  threatened  her  safety.  Every  breath  was  hushed  in  the  Senate,  and 
when  the  orator  uttered  his  closing  admonition,  "Justice  to  the  South  if 
you  would  have  perpetuity  to  the  Union,"  there  waa  a  spontaneous  outburst 
of  hitherto  repressed  applause,  that  seemed  too  merited  to  be  regarded  as 
an  indecorum. 

Mr.  Sou  16  has  been  accused  of  maintaining  sentiments  hostile  tj>  the 
Union;  and  when,  at  one  time,  Mr.  Clay  made  some  intimation  to  this 
effect,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  in  a  tone  and  attitude  that  startled  the 
Senate,  proclaimed,  that  he  had  never  uttered  such  an  opinion  ;  "  never !" 
said  he,  "  no  ;  not  if  the  South  were  beaten  at  every  point,  and  the  North 
completely  triumphant  in  this  legislative  contest,  1  would  not  then  begin 
to  think  of  disunion — the  people  do  not  think  of  it."  In  defiance  of  the 
hammer  of  the  dignified  Vice-President,  the  galleries  rang  with  applause, 
Mr.  Soul6,  while  an  ardent  friend  of  the  South,  and  maintaining,  with 
undaunted  courage,  her  rights,  as  he  understands  them,  is  yet,  at  heart,  a 
true  American ;  and,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  repel,  with  some 
warmth,  the  insinuation  of  his  holding  disunion  sentiments.  Born  under 
any  govemment,  reared  under  any  circumstances,  Mr.  Soul£  would  have 
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been  a  democrat  Hia  political  principles  are  not  the  result  of  accidept, 
study,  or  education,  but  of  liis  originally  uoble  nature  ;  of  his  deep  sympa- 
thy with  human  suffering  ;  his  scorn  of  all  oppression  ;  his  stem  sense  of 
justice,  and  hia  unbounded  goodness  of  heart ;  and  it  is  to  the  possession 
of  these  qualities,  as  much  as  to  his  great  talents,  that  he  owes  his  brilliant 
success. 

Had  Mr.  SoulS  remained  in  France,  he  would  haye  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  her  recent  revolutions.  Familiar  witii  our  history  and  institutions, 
acquainted  with  our  constitution  and  laws,  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally, should  ho  choose  hereafter  to  return  to  his  native  country,  ho  would, 
doubtless,  there  find  ample  scope  for  his  highest  aspirations,  in  aiding  to 
control  the  troubled  elements  tiiat  have,  for  so  long,  agitated  and  distract- 
ed France.  But  he  has  become  now  thoroughly  Americanized,  and  our 
country,  proud  of  her  adopted  son,  has  yet  much  to  offer  him. 

At  die  bar,  Mr,  Soul6  is  distinguished  as  much  for  his  originality  as  for 
his  ingenuity.  Having  studied  his  cases  with  the  most  careful  and  per- 
severing attention,  and  placed  himself  at  a  point  from  whence  he  can 
overlook  the  movements  of  his  adversary, — watching  for  the  favorable 
moment,  he  concentrates  his  powers,  and  is  sure,  at  some  place,  to  force  a 
breach  through  the  enemy's  lines.  But  it  is  as  a  pleader  in  criminal  coses, 
that  Mr.  Sonl6  iias  gained  his  greatest  laurels  in  the  legal  profession.  His 
keen  observation  and  rteady  wit,  his  intimate  imowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  great  sympathetic  power  he  possesses,  to  appeal  to  it,  and 
to  move  it,  give  him  unbounded  iiiflncnoe  with  a  jury,  which  he  seems  to 
subjugate  at  will.  The  style  of  Mr.  Soulfi's  eloquence  is  logical,  earnest, 
and  impassioned.  His  fine  face,  eloquent  as  his  language,  changes  with 
every  varying  thought ;   and  his  eagle-eye  flashes,  or  softens  in  expression, 

'  would  kindle  or  subdue.  His  gestures  are  graceful  and  spontaneous, 
lis  French  accent  gives  an  iiTesistible  charm  to  his  pure  and  cfaoice 
EniHish. 

Mr.  Soul6  is  endowed  with  a  rare  combination  of  qualities,  seldom 
found  united  in  such  strength  in  a  single  character ;  of  the  perception 
that  discriminates,  the  judgment  that  reasons,  and  the  imagination  that 
creates ;  and  all  these  elements  are  fused  or  blended  by  that  fine  sensibility 
to  everything  beautiful,  generous,  and  noble,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  call  sentiment.  With  a  taste  for  the  fme  arts,  that  should 
have  made  him  an  artist ;  with  a  love  and  appreciation  of  poetry,  that 
should  have  made  him  a  poet ;  at  home,  in  the  higher  walks  of  science 
and  philosophy,  with  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  spirit  that  wouldleadhini,  like 
Cortez,  to  (idventureand  conquest;  and  possessing  a  power  over  the  masses 
that  would  make  hini  the  Mirabeau  of  a  revolution;  he  yet  pursues  the 
oven  tenor  of  his  way,  representing  the  interests  of  his  state,  in  the  Se- 
nate, with  dignity  and  honor ;  or  quietly  pursuing  the  upward  path  in  his 
professional  life,  while  the  unused  energies  of  his  nature  remain  quiet. 

But  our  brief  sketch  would  bo  imperfect  if  wo  failed  to  speak  of  Mr, 
Soulfi  in  private  life,  which,  after  all,  is  the  truest  test  of  tho  character. 
The  public  and  private  lives  of  distinguished  men  not  unfrequently  offer 
tho  most  pmnful  contrasts;  and  the  hero  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  often 
quit«  the  reverse  to  his  family  and  immediate  friends.  Mr.  Soul6,  it  may 
be,  looks  abroad  for  distinction,  but  he  seeks  his  happiness  at  home. 
There,  at  work  in  his  garden,  or  presiding  at  his  hospitable  board,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  friends,  who  regard  him  with  tho  most  affec- 
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tionate  reverence,  ho  preserves  something  of  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of 
his  own  early  life.  His  only  child  is  a  son  of  great  promise,  whose  tastes 
seem  to  incline  rather  to  literature  and  the  arts  than  to  the  more  exciting 
scenes  of  political  life.  ZIo  has,  however,  other  adopted  children.  Per- 
haps he  knows  that  the  fountain  of  youth  is  kept  unexhausted  and  flowing 
when  it  lica  open  to  'the  sweet  influences  of  childhood  ;  that  "  Heaven  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy;"  and  that,  in  later  years,  by  cultivating  the  society 
of  children,  some  gleams  of  it  are  refleeted  into  our  own  souls, 

[q  society  Mr.  Soul^  is  not  less  distinguished  than  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
senate.  The  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  briUiwicy  of  his  conversational 
powers,  his  deference  to  others,  as  much  the  result  of  his  kindness  of 
heart  as  of  his  high  breeding,  his  blended  affability  and  dignity,  would 
lead  one  to  pronounce  him  pre-eminently  a  man  of  society,  did  not  a  cer- 
ttUD  presence  or  prestige  that  always  accompanies  him,  indicate,  that 
although  he  may  adorn  tjie  saloon,  his  true  sphere  lies  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  thought  and  action,* 


UNION. 

Go — pierce  the  bosom  whence  ye  drew  waroi  life — 

Thrnst  from  your  henrlb  the  hoary-headed  eire>^ 
Ere  ye  plot  trasaon  with  its  faorrors  rife. 

And  for  our  Uoioa  light  a.  fuAoral  pyre  ! 

But  is  Ibere  danger?  who  would  thus  conspire  f 
Look  round — thoptoplc's  earnest  hasrts  are  true — 

T^ere  is  no  aparli  of  discontent  to  fan— 
Tkey  are  not  maddened  by  yon  brawling  crew. 
Each  day's  industry  brings  to  light  some  new. 
Some  binding  interest,  which,  unknown  before. 

Makes  man  more  coniuious  of  his  fetlow-man. 
So  shall  it  be — and  yet  our  Eogle  soar, 

Until  a  hundred  States  joio  bonds  from  shore  to  shore. 


•  The  writer  of  ibis  sketcb  in  iadebled,  f<ir  the  priocipnl  Ikcti  it  caatainR,  to  a  little 
fUlideii  Bi.'gTapKi<  de  Pitm  Snlt.     Par  Al/rtd  Mereitr.     Pariil  18«. 

TOL.  xxix, — HO.  m.  6 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Tre  ease  which  has  been  apparcDt  in  the  noDej  market  duiuig  the  last  three 
yeiTB  wiB  iutemipted  to  some  extaot  b;  the  sudden  coBtractian  of  the  Naw- 
Vork  banks  towards  the  close  of  Jsly,  aod  monej  rose  to  12  sod  18  per  cent 
per  anniim  on  good  paper.  The  pressare,  which  was  veij  ssTere  for  a  time, 
grew  solely  out  of  the  caprice  of  the  beoking  iostituliona,  and  ia  a  legitimate 
resalt  of  the  arbitrary  control  which  those  corporations  have  over  the  value  of 
other  roan'a  property.  The  returns  of  the  city  banks  for  several  quarters  arc 
aa  follow : 

',   1343.   141,993,153  (S,S50,4S4  93,783,393  (31,443,148 

,    1349,      43.531,441  7,169,016       6,013,7  4S  9B,3S3,48S 

December,    1350,      G5,454,349  11,003,300       6,955,839  40,555,990 

March,  IBai,              6G,G10,9l!3  7,970,359       7,317,933  38,174,656 

June  30,  1351,           71.953,514  7,985,954       7,118,376  41,138,757 

Id  theaefigaree  the  increase  of  loans  in  this  city  from  the  cloae  of  184B  to  the 
close  of  June,  I85L — viz  ;  during  thir^  moatbs — was  thirty  millions  of  dollarB, 
or  one  million  per  month  paid  out  by  the  banks  moi^  than  they  received. 
This  paper  ho  discounted  runs  from  thirty  to  Dinety  days,  and  may  average 
sixty  days,  in  which  case  £1,300,000  are  due  at  the  banks  evei;  day  by  the  city 
merchants.  The  means  which  these  possess  to  meet  those  liabilitJes  are  mostly 
notes  for  gooda  sold ;  and  to  make  those  notes  available,  they  most,  uader  out 
system  of  doing  business,  procure  discount.  If  the  banks  utterly  refused  to  dis- 
count. Bud  the  merchaars  could  procure  oioney  from  other  sources,  the  entire 
loans  of  the  banks  would  be  liquidatad  iu  *iity  days,  and  all  demand  for  money 
would  cease.  That  is,  however,  an  impassibility.  No  doubt  nearly  all  tho 
paper  held  by  the  merchants  is  sound,  and  will  be  paid  aa  it  matnres,  aud  the 
avails  would  enable  them  to  discharge  their  debts  to  the  banks;  but  the  latter 
mature  first,  and  good  notes  or  mercbindlse  must  be  sold  at  any  sacrifice  to  ob- 
tain the  means  of  meeting  tho  matured  obligation.  For  Ihe  last  thirty  moDtha 
the  banks  have  seduloudly  encouraged  the  creaCion  of  obligations  to  them.  They 
have  discounted  nearly  S50,000  per  day  more  than  was  paid  into  them — that  is 
to  say,  where  they  received  $1,300,000  they  paid  out  SI. 350, 000,  which  in- 
volved a  larger  payment  to  them  at  the  end  of  sixty  days.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, gooda  have  been  purchased  for  notes  and  sold  for  other  notes  with  perfect 
facility.  Values  have  improved,  prices  advanced,  and  trade  been  nominally 
profitable.  All  at  once,  without  aullicient  reason,  the  banks  suddenly  refuse  to 
discount,  aod  all  the  supposed  profits  of  dealers  are  sacrificed  to  meet  obligations 
to  the  banks.  The  notes  which  the  merchants  held  as  cash  to  apply  to  their 
obligations  become  valueleaa  at  the  mere  bidding  of  n  board  of  directors.  The 
reason  given  is,  that  specie  is  too  freely  exported,  although  the  institutians  hold 
more  than  ever.     The  true  motive  is,  however,  to  compel  the  merchants  to  pay 
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higher  interest,  which  has  adnnced  from  six  per  cept.  to  Beveu  per  cent. ;  and 
this  difference  in  the  interest  on  tha  loans  maiiea  s  difference  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  apoo  the  banli  capital,  besides  the  profits  which  the  directors  and  their 
fiieeds  ia  the  lecret  may  make  hy  selling  stock  short  and  purchasing  goods. 
This  effect  is  thus  accurately  described  by  Lord  Brougham  in  a  parliameniary 
speech — for  the  operation  of  banking  is  the  same  everTwhere ; 

"  It  is  moastroos,  mf  lord,  that  any  man  or  body  of  men,  corporate  or  other- 
wise, should  hare  the  power  of  making  money  cheap  or  dear  at  will,  combining 
the  office  of  regulator  of  the  national  currency  with  that  of  bankers — that  they 
should  be  both  the  money-makers  and  the  money-lenders— that  they  should 
.  have  the  privilege  at  aoy  one  period  of  inundating  the  country  with  au  iramense 
amount  of  paper  currency,  thereby  stimulaticg  speculation  as  well  as  tradSt 
nusingprices  and  profits;  apd  at  aoother  period  drawing  in  their  nigs,  screwing 
up  all  legitimate  sources  of  credit  as  well  as  cspital,  and  thereby  lowering  prices 
and  wages,  and  diminishing  profits,  producing  a  stagQation  of  trade,  ruining 
merchants  and  manufacturenby  hundreds,  and  spreading  misery  and  wretch- 
edness among  thousands." 

It  will  be  observed  that  "inakiDg  money  cheap"  should  not  be  taken  in  its  limit- 
ed sense  of  the  mere  emiesiooof  their  own  promises  on  demand  :  that  has  hada 
small  influence  comparatively.  Thns.  suppose  a  merchant  has  this  month  to 
pay  $100,000  into  bank  on  matured  notes:  his  bill-book  shows  for  means 
SlS5,000ofchoiceBOtes,  such  as  the  bankshave  been  in  the  habit  of  discounting 
freely,  and  he  has  taken  those  notes  for  goods  becanse  the  custom  of  tht  banks 
has  tnadt  them  mtmey.  By  a  sudden  resolution  of  the  irresponsible  board  they 
are  no  longer  money,  or  available  as  such  only  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Thus 
^100,000,000  worth  of  notes  held  by  city  merchauts  is,  at  a  mere  whim  of  half 
a  dozen  cashiers,  made  unavailable  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  will  lose  per- 
haps one-fifth  their  valae  if  holders  are  forced  to  realize.  It  is  in  this  view  that 
thebanks  exercue  the  greatest  power  in  making  money  scarce  and  depreciating 
the  profits  of  individuals. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  cnrtailment  is  to  prevent  certain  houses  from  ex- 
porting specie,  and  it  has  had  this  elTect  to  some  extent.  The  exports  of  specie 
from  New- York  for  eight  successive  weeks,  was  as  follows : 

Week  ending  July  5— )3,053,2gS 


gust  2— 6SS,571 
'■      9     168,030 
"    16    902.794 
"     23     187,627 

•1,908,012 

Total,      $5,648,394 

Thus  the  export  declined  nearly  one  million  per  week,  while  the  receipts  of 
Califoroia  gold  continues  large,  and  the  payments  from  the  country  good.  The 
demand  for  money  has  contiuued  good,  and  the  isto  pretty  high  on  paper,  even 
for  the  best  names,  but  is  become  abundant  now  on  good  slocks  "  on  call"  at 
seven  per  cent.  When  the  banlks,  as  now,  ore  curtailing,  that  is  to  say,  disconnt 
less  than  their  receipts,  a  great  struggle  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  to 
gat  the  means  of  meeting  their  liabilities;  bat  they  get  it  in  some  way.    Tbeac- 
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cauatt  and  notefl  due  them  mature,  and  meanB  Sow  in,  nhich  tbey  app!j  to  thair 
maturing  paper,  and  place  tbe  surplus  on  interest  at  call,  until  tbujr  are  through 
'  the  pressurei  and  the  dispositiun  to  reinvest  returns.  It  is  nlwaya  thus  that  re- 
turoiDg  case  manifests  ilself  firet  in  a  better  aappl;  "on  cull,"  and  gradually'  im- 
pnrCs  itself  to  other  branches  of  financial  operatioDB.  When  money  has  been 
for  a  long  period  cheap,  elements  have  operated  to  seod  it  awaj  where  it  is  bet- 
ter employed.  A  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  changes  the  current  and  brmgt 
money  bnck.  The  pressure  is  always  most  seTere  whan  the  rise  suddenly 
takes  place,  because  time  is  required  tu  put  io  operation  the  elements  nhtch 
tend  to  anleliorate  tbe  market. 

When  the  wheels  of  an  advaocing  locomotive  are  snddenly  reversed,  time  ia 
required  to  check  the  momentum  in  one  direction  and  to  "  gather  wxy"  in  the 
other ;  when  the  tide  running  out  has  reached  tbe  ebb,  a  period  of  slacl;  water 
precedes  the  flow.  It  is  peecisely  so  with  tbe  value  of  money  or  any  other 
coramoditj ;  cheapness  leads  to  scarcity,  and  coosequent  dearness  is  the  precur- 
sor of  abundance.  Where  resources  are  in  such  vast  abundance  as  now  exists 
in  this  country,  means  of  payment  are  not  wanting,  and  a  little  energy  in  the 
demand  for  payment  brings  forth  ample  means. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  bank  loans  indicate  an  inflation  equal  to  that 
of  1836,  and  that  conaequently  a.  similar  revulsion  may  be  expected.  Such 
persons  overlook  the  corregpondiog  productions  of  the  country.  A  financial 
crisis  may  be  generated,  and  frequently  is,  by  high  tarifTsi  but  people  may  con- 
tract debts  which  they  cannot  pay  under  a  low  tariff.  They  are,  however,  fw 
less  likely  to  do  bo  under  our  banking  system  than  whsii  regular  business  is  in- 

rrupted  by  government  interference.  The  high  larilT  of  1828,  by  checking 
regular  business,  caused  money  to  accumulate  in  banks,  and  to  be  by  them  loan- 
ed to  speculators,  from  which  grew  up  the  great  bubble  which  burst  in  183G-'37. 
In  these  years  speculation  bad  taken  the  place  of  regular  industry,  produce  be- 
came scarce,  and  large  purchases  of  goods  were  niede  and  sold  on  credit,  and 
these  credits.  Inflated  prices  so  much  that  3,600,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  im- 
ported into  the  country.  There  wa?  nothing  behind  the  credits.  The  bank 
loons  were  large,  because  they  reprBsenldd  nothing.  This  is  not  now  the  case. 
The  receipts  of  produce  are  immense,  and  prices  not  speculative,  but  low. 

Id  order  to  show  the  difference  between  the  state  of  affairs  now  nndin  1836, 
we  take  a  table  from  oflicial  returns  of  the  tons  of  produce,  and  the  value,  which 
came  to  the  Hudson  River,  per  New-York  canals,  in  1B3G  and  1850,  the  stato 
bank  loans  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  imports  at  the  port ; 


1836 6i»6,317... 

1B50 S,033,BC3.. 

..$36532.00.. 
...   55,<74,e37.. 

..(38  75.. 

..  27  as.. 

'.V.'ll  60.-" 

..»79.3l3.1Be,.. 
..104.294,083.. 

..(115.178,960 
..   105.400.569 

Decrease 

....98,543,167.. 

....24,980.894.. 

.".■."..9,778,371 

There  has  been  a  less  quaoiity  of  goods  imported,  and  the  exports  of  do- 
■neatic  produce  are  nearly  Si 0,000. 000  greater  in  value.  But  the  prices  of  1336 
were  very  high.  Thus,  of  tbn  tons  that  reached  tide-water,  134,000  were  flour, 
at  97  90  per  bbl.     Id  1850,  461,000  tons  were  flour,  at  $4  37  per  bbL     TbiU. 
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ID  1836,  10,000  bblsrof  flonr  repreaeoted  $790,000  of  bank  loans.  In  1B50,  the 
tame  qnaotity  of  floaronlj  repreaeuta  (437,000  af  bank  discoQDta.  The  aame 
amount  ofbank  dUcount'  now  represents  three  timesas  much  property,  at  prices 
which  make  it  readily  available,  if  the  inOation  now  wsa  as  great  as  io  1836, 
tbe  bank  loans  should  be  OTer  tiro  hundred  millionB.  But  it  is  sot  so.  The 
public  works  of  theinteriorbringdowa  immense  quantities  of  produce,  uncheck- 
ed b<f  specnlatioD.  amply  sufficient  to  pay  twenty  times  our  foreign  debt. 

The  state  of  sfTsirs  obroed  promises  a  largerand  continually  expanding  market 
for  OUT  produce,  and  caosequently  that  the  profits  of  our  western  land  cultivators 

The  e^ort  recently  raade  in  the  French  Assembly  to  do  away  with  the  mo- 
narchical system  of  protection,  met,  of  course,  with  oppositioD  from  those  who 
represent  the  proteCtiTs  interests,  as  opposed  to  the  welfore  of  the  people  at 
large.  AmongtheseM. Thiers  wascouspicuous.  He  msdeaapeecbwhlcb, with- 
out containing  anything  new,  or  possessing  much  clearness  of  demonstralioD,  was 
nerertheless  re^rded  as  a  brilliant  effort.  Persons  of  practical  mind  will,  how- 
ever, find  it  difficalt  to  reconcile  the  statements  so  as  to  merge  them  into  a  con- 
tinuous argument.  After  showing  to  how  great  an  extent  corn  is  protected 
under  the  present  Uw  of  France,  the  honorable  gentleman  remarked : 

"  But  agriculture  could  only  be  benefited  by  selling  its  com  dear.  •  >  • 
The  poBseasors  of  land  in  England  and  in  France  were  not  of  tbe  same  descrip- 
tion. The  former  were  a  rich  class,  being  in  fact  the  ariitoerracy,  and  able  to 
rapport,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  change  jcliiA  had  been  introduced  into  England; 
but  in  Franca  the  people  were  the  landowners,  each  with  a  small  parcel  of 
groand  belonging  to  himself,  and  the  whole  mass  constituting  the  aristocracy  of 
the  couDlry.  Tkae  latter  were  not  such  a  elan  as  could  support  the  sacrifices 
consented  to  in  England  hy  her  poTeerful  aristocracy.  In  England,  at  present,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  import  each  year  nearly  30.000,000  hectolitres  of  corn  ; 
but,  as  she  was  a  maritime  power,  she  made  up,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  that  im- 
mense necessity  of  importstion." 

The  first  proposition  is  true,  viz  :  that  agricQlture  must  sell  its  "  corn  dear." 
But  "  deamess"  is  a  relative  quality.  Now,  be  says  that  the  aristocracy  of 
England  submitted  to '■sacrifices"  in  consenting  to  legislation  which  produced 
the  present  prices,  and  that  the  producers  of  France  are  not  able  to  submit  to 
meh  sacrifices.  He  then  says  England  imports  a  large  <)aaDtJty  of  com.  That 
is  tnie;  and  why  1  Because  corn  is  dearer  in  free-trade  England  than  io  pro- 
tected France.  Why  does  any  oatlon  import  an  article  of  foreign  production  ? 
Becenae  the  merchants  who  effect  the  importattoo  buy  it  cheap  abroad,  and  sell 
it  dearer  at  home.    In  1849  Eo^and  imported  flour  as  follows : 

From  France 1.0I3.B65 

■■     United  Stalas        -.,,--  1,883.984 

"    otber  countries 130,3U5 

TolalimporUorSonr   .....         3,036,454 
The  English  landhcddeia  submit  to  the  "sacrifiee"  of  selling  their  corn  at  a 
price  higher  than  Ihe  ■■  poor  landholders  of  France,"  by  the  profits  of  dealer* 
added  to  the  cost  of  tnmspoTtation,    The  English  farmer  gets  on  the  spot,  with- 
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out  cost,  a  price  forgraia  whieb  tbe  Preach  &rmer  can  geAnly  at  great  ootlaj 
of  mone;  aod  Cransportatioa.  Yet  M.  Thiers  allagei  th«i  tlu  EnglUbman  anb- 
mits  to  a  sacrifice  which  the  FreDchman  could  net  aiTord. 

Why  is  it  that  tbe  remoTal  of  duty  corapara^Tely  beoeBts  tiie  English  fior- 
mer?  Because  tho  gene  ml  reduction  in  a]]  protection  enables  the  worker  to  get 
more  food  and  clothing  for  bis  labor,  and  there  is,  consequentl;,  more  demand  for 
necessaries.  England,  in  1644,  imported  less  than  tbrfeemilliOD  bnsbela  of  com, 
and  that  was  sufficieDt  with  her  nnn  suppliea  to  feed  her  people.  Id  the  bit 
two  jeara  she  has  imported  40,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  and  that  amoaut  hu 
JMBD  requisite  to  meet  the  increased  coosumptioa  of  the  people. 

Again:  in  the  matter  of  flour,  free-trade  England  drew  one-third  of  her  SDP' 
pliea  from  France,  where  corn  is  highly  protected,  and  two-thirda  from  th« 
United  States,  where  the  trade  is  entirely  free.  Id  free-trade  England,  flour  is 
unifcrmlj  dearer  than  either  in  protected  France  or  free  America.  The  reason 
of  this  is  very  simple:  In  England  the  cost  of  the  home  artide  is  kept  at  a  high 
)evel  bj  the  high  rents  and  incidental  expenses  of  lands,  from  which  an  idle 
aristocracy  draws  835  to  350  per  acre,  through  the  industry  of  the  occupiera. 
In  the  United  States  and  France  the  occapicrs  are  owners.  They  pay  no  rent  i 
and  although  in  tbe  latter  country  mortgages  and  taxes  swell  the  coat  of  pro- 
duction abore  that  of  the  United  States,  rent  of  land  is  not  added.  In  the  United 
States  the  freshness  of  the  land  and  the  has  of  improved  machines  diminisb  the 
cost  of  production,  while  increased  means  of  iransportation  lessen  the  cost  of 
the  articles  in  the  market-  In  France,  republicanism  requires  that  industry 
should  be  protected  by  diminishing  its  burden.  The  monarchists,  like  M.  Thiers, 
tod  tbe  protectionists,  have  no  thought  of  remitting  a  dollar  of  taxest  but  play  off 
the  quackery  of  protection  in  order  to  make  continued  taxation  palatable. 

It  is  when  tbe  people  of  a  country  consume  more  of  the  produce  of  their  own 
labor  that  their  prosperity  is  greater.  Take  cotton  in  the  year  1850.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  was  reported  at  59S,269  bales, 
which,  at  400lbs.,  gives  237,307,600  lbs.,  or  very  nearly  the  qnsntity  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  in  1H32.  Under  the  protective  system,  at  tbe  usual  estimate  of 
three  yards  to  the  pound,  the  produce  in  the  two  countries,  with  tbe  quaoti^ 
exported,  will  stand  tbna : 

Pouoili  CDBiDiiiiid.  Equal  la  r>rdi>.  Vardiuporud. 

Kngland,  1832 259,413,463 778,237,339 688.044,503 

United  3tale9,  1850 239,307,600 717,922,800 91,888,480 

The  number  of  yards  exported  from  the  United  States  is  not  given  officially, 
but  the  value  in  ]  850  was  $4,744,000 ;  which,  at  twenty  yards  to  the  dollar, 
gives  the  number  of  yards  in  the  table  ;  frum  which,  if  we  deduct  the  yards  of 
foreign  manufacture  consumed,  there  remains  nothiog.  So  that  while  England 
a'portcd  90  per  cent,  of  her  production,  the  United  States  coiuumed  the  uAoie 
of  an  equal  quantity  produced.  Tbe  progressive  coDsumptiou  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  is  thus  displayed  : 

CmiDn  coiuiiaied,  VdM  exported.  Vila*  ImportoL 


iDcrense 529,828,400 5,472,439 .31,756,733 
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Thus,  then,  the  i]usDtity  of  raw  cotton  lakeD  for  coBsnmptioQ  has  increased 
70  per  cent.,  tbe  import  of  foreign  cotton  SO  per  cent.,  end  the  export  of  do- 
meBtic  cuttou  40  per  cent.  In  the  four  years  of  the  prssent  tariff,  therefore, 
the  consumption  of  cotton  gnodB  has  increaaed  in  the  United  States  probably  to 
nearly  a»  great  extent  bb  iron,  of  which  the  consumption  of  the  horae-niRiiufac- 
tured  article  Jiaa  increased,  peibapa,  more  than  any  other.  Id  the  United  States 
the  freedoiD  from  internal  restrointB  upon  iotercoarse,  and  modified  restrictions 
upon  foreign  trade  io  the  Ust  four  years,  hare  permitted  the  peopln — tlie  wor- 
kers— to  coDSBtne  a  larger  portion  of  the  prodocts ;  and  it  was  huped  from  tbe 
revolutioD  that  France  would  experience  also  a  coramercla!  emancipatioo,  which 
■hoald,  by  permittiog  her  peopla  to  consume  more,  and  capital  and  afficeholders 
lets,  confer  greater  rerannBratioo  upon  arery  branch  of  indastry.  That  tbiE 
will  be  tbe  case — that  Francs,  under  aniversal  inflragB,  eiteaded  education, 
and  commercial  eniancipatiou,  will  became  an  important  cnelomer  for  United 
States  produce— there  is  arery  hops. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

INCUBATION, 

Umlgomeiy,  Onmgt  Co.,  N,  ¥.,  JnlfS5lh,  1S51. 

Messrs.  Kettill  Sc  Moohi, — Gentlemen. — A  aingular  facl  has  jast  come  to  my 
knowledge,  respeclirg  which  I  desire  to  make  some  inquiries  ihrongh  your  valuable 
end  widaly-dlrcataCed  periodical.  In  lliice  inatancee,  different  gentlemen  in  this  neigh- 
borhood procured  (ettinga  of  tnrkey  egga,  and  put  Ihem  nnder  cummon  domeelichens 
for  incubation.  Each  was  successful  in  raising  a  brood  nf  turkitjs,  and  each  fiiiicied  be 
had  thus  obtained  a  permanent  stack  of  this  desirable  bird.  Tbey  were  disappointed  ; 
far  atlbough  the  luikey  beus  of  tbe  brooda  tfaua  hatched,  laid  settinga  of  egga,  and  sat 
upon  them  with  castamBry  regularity,  not  a  cbick  was  produced.  Not  saspecting  any 
thing  wrong  in  the  birds,  tbe  same  stock  was  kept,  and  conlinned  to  lay  and  aet,  bat 
always  with  the  same  mortifyiog  resnlta.  Tbe  gobbler  belonging  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
men  wu  very  indiSerent  to  the  heos ;  but  tbe  gabbler  of  nnotber  whs  veialiously  sala- 
cious. I  have  no  information  respecting  ibe  gabbler  of  the  tbird.  Failing  to  get  yoang 
turkeys,  each  oflhesegontlemen  disposed  of  hi.  gobbler  hatched  under  the  domestic  ben. 
and  procured  a  gobbler  hatched  under  a  turkey  hen,  and  their  flocks  have  become  pro- 
lific ;  or  rather  the  flocks  of  two  of  tliem  ;  Uie  third  having  bis  bens  now  brooding  on 
egga,  afierhe  obtained  a  new  gobbler,  having  in  vain  tried  loohiaia  an  increase  by  h)« 
hen-balcbed  gobbler. 

tt  has  generally  been  believed,  that  the  only  object  of  incubation  is  to  obtain  tbe  re- 
qntsite  degreeof  heat,  which  is  about  IDOF.;  and,  conaeqaently,  that  tbe  eccaleobion 
will  produce  chicks  as  vigaroDa  and  oa  furtile  as  natural  incubation.  The  nboTe  cases 
prove,  as  conclnsively  as  three  cases  can  prove,  that  something  is  imparted  by  ihe 
brooding  parent  beaidea  the  requisite  hrat.  The  dote rminatioo  of  lbs  blood  in  the  in- 
cnbattDg  parent,  from  the  genital  organs  to  the  sbdnminal  teguments,  nppeara  not  to 
have  been  designed  exclusively  for  the  increase  of  temperature,  but  alio  for  imparting 
the  requisite,  and,  perhapa,  Ihe  iprafic,  vis  vile  to  the  chicks,  Bnt  I  must  refrain  from 
inferences,  until  tbe  fact  shall  have  been  more  folly  establish^.  Its  importance  to  the 
physiologist  and  naturalial  is  apparent. 

,„,  Google 
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The  olyeel  of  lliu  eommimioatioD  ii  to  obtun,  throngb  the  nsdiam  of  your  extsn- 
tivel;  circalHlad  poblication,  at  aaaj  faoU  u  ponible  in  reipeollo  tb«  kbOTs  int««M' 
Aug  aabjeot.  Tbe  agga  of  ducki  and  geesa  ace  oflea  hBtched  by  tbe  dameitio  hen ; 
but  I  have  not  heard  that  the  fertility  of  tbe  progeny  is  impaired  by  ths  aonataral  in- 
cubation, though  from  the  facta  diicloaed  by  the  three  above  nndoabtad  inatauoas  of 
iiifertilily  from  Ibiacanae,  I  atroagly  aatpect  it. 

Lei  me  call  tbe  attention  of  your  reodera  to  the  importance  of  being  rery  particnlar 
in  vhat  they  may  hsTe  to  aay  on  thia  anbject.  It  ia  not  to  be  auppoeed  that  the  beua 
were  not  affected,  ai  wellai  the  gobblers  of  the  aame  blood,  becaiue  ihey  became  fertile 
by  the  intrudaction  of  a  gobblor  prodaced  by  natural  ioeabation.  Nor  ia  it  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  that,  beeaiue  they  have  beoms  time  fertile,  the  progeny  tbua  produced  hare 
tbe  fall  nMuml  rigor  neceuary  for  H  continaed  atock.  They  might  raqaii«  to  be  re- 
croaaed  at  oertun  perioda  by  unimpaired  stock. 
Veiyrespeclfutlyyoar*,  ■ 

W.  F.  ViH  Ainiiiai. 

OUK  POETBAJTH. 
The  dagaerreotypea  from  which  aeierat  ofonr  beat  portraila  have  been  engraved 
were  fomiahed  by  J.  H.  Whilebiirat,  whose  elegant  galleries  in  tbia  and  olber  citiea 
have  attracted  deicrved  attention.  Mr.  Whitebarst'a  portraits  are  marked  by  cleameM 
and  vigor ;  every  line  seema  to  be  bronght  forward  ime  to  naUre,  and  even  the  ox- 
prewoD  of  tbe  conotciuuice,  so  difficult  to  accnre  in  b  dagnetreotype.  is  thoroughly  pro- 
daced. (Ve  would  call  Bttentiaa  to  the  portraits  of  the  Hua.OecrgeW.  Wright,Comnia- 
doreStewart,aDd  the  Hon.  Pierre  Soulf;,  lately  pnbliihedin  the  Beview,  and  still  mors 
particnlarly  to  that  of  the  Hon.  Henry  8.  Footein  the  preaenl  nambar,  aa  proofe  of  oor 
asaertion,  Whitehaiat'a  Gallery,  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Leonard  street,  is  neU 
worthy  of  a  visitfrom  those  deairona  of  »eeiDg  Bcolleatiou  of  the  porlraita  of  our  racial 
distingniahed  people  fioiahed  ui  the  highest  aiyle  of  the  art  ^ 

PORTAflLB  STEAM  ENGINE. 

We  notice,  as  among  the  improvements  of  the  day,  a  very  compact  and  ecoDomioal 
combination  in  the  form  of  a  ateam  engine,  attached  to  an  nprigbt  InhnUr  boiler,  with 
horiEaDlal  floes  of  pKuIiorconatruction,  of  the  same  faihion  aa  the  bailers  of  the  atesnier 
Ben.  Loder  on  Ihe  Seneca  Lake.  The  engine  is  anitable  for  driving  prenes,  hDisting, 
and  well  adapted  for  farm  uses;  indeed,  for  all  porposea  where  ateam  power  is  r*- 
quired.  We  note  thia  favorablj,  and  mora  particularly  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  Sonlhern  frienda  who  require  for  plantatioo  and  other  purposes  machinos 
of  this  kind.  Its  particular  advantages  ore :  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  nnd  space; 
it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  may  be  safely  attended  wilhont  mnch  ex- 
perience in  tbe  nae  of  steam:  ilslrikeansasa  very  valuable  and  practitud  improvetneut . 
It  ia  manufactured  by  John  T.  Johnston,  Geneva,  New-Tork. 

Thia  machine  can  be  seen  at  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.;  139  and  191  Water-street;  Wm. 
Kemble's,  as  and  39  Weat4treel;  and  is  well  worth  a  visit, 


THK  MARSHALL  TESTIMONIAL. 
This  BpUndid  festival,  creditable  alike  to  oar  city  and  to  those  gentlemen  conn  acted  with 

itamaaagemeut,  came  offon  the  ISth  oliimo.  Fmmearly  moruingnnlil  midnight  ihera 
wu  a  oonstani  anocession  of  euterlainmeul*.  Melodrama,  farce,  comedy,  rop^dancing, 
ballet,  opera,  German  and  French  vaudovillos,  all  contnbaled  their  shtrea,  and  a  gnad 
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diaplaj  of  fireworks  on  the  bBttsry  formed  ■  grand  finale.  We  trere  pleaaed  to  ob- 
■errs  iarge  aodiencei  tbroaghaat  the  entiie  performincea.  This  mark  of  esteem  will, 
wa  baie  no  doabt,  urge  Mr.  Muiball  to  return  the  compliment  by  on  anpirallsled 
tMMD  at  the  Broadway  Theatie. 

ITALUN  OPBEtA.— CASTLE  GARDEN. 

Two  triampha  are  to  bo  recorded  this  nionlb,  in  iha  prodnction  of  Don  Paaqoale,  and 
II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia;  in  tho  former  Batio'i  Norma  was  a  charming  piece  of  natnral 
actiDg  and  itill  niore  beaatifal  vooslizEitioa.  A  mars  complete  tfnn&Tarmalioil  wa> 
never  witnened  than  Marini's  u  Don  Paiiquale ;  bi«  dressing  and  singing  were  both 
Tei7  eSective.  Salvi'a  Ernesto  did  not  please  as — eveo  the  deliciooa  serenade  in  the  last 
«cl  was,  we  tbiak,  most  provokingty  slighted.  &alvi  is  an  artist  of  great  merit  and 
good  taste,  and  therefore  we  are  anrprised  that  he  should  fail  in  an  opera  aflbcding  so 
fine  a  scopa  as  Don  Pasqualo.  Bodiale's  Doctor  HBlateeta  was  a  finisbed  performaace, 
but  tbere  is  ■  barahtisss  in  his  voice  e^emelj  diapleaaiag  to  the  ear. 

Of  n  Barbisri  we  shall  speak  more  soon,  only  sajjng,  at  this  time,  Ibat  it  introdoced 
lo  QB,  in  the  character  of  Rosins,  an  old  faTOrilo  at  the  Aslor  Place — Slgnora  Bartucoa" 
Marelzek,  the  accomplished  lady  of  the  Empresario. 

HIBLO'S. 
Since  the  Te-openi[ig  of  Barton's  Theatre  the  place  of  his  dramatic  corps,  at  this 
honse,  has  been  filled  by  Mrs.  MowatI,  wbo  has  lately  retDmed  from  an  European  trip. 
Sbe  has  gready  improTed  in  appearance,  bat,  with  the  exception  of  the  finish  given  by 
experience,  we  cannot  perceive  any  improTement  in  her  acting.  She  faas,  as  yet.  only 
appeared  in  her  originat  play  of  Armand,  or  The  Peer  and  The  Peasant.  The  Bavels 
and  FrsDcks  are  still  delighting  the  aadieiicos  on  alternate  eveninga  with  Mrs.  MowatI, 
and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  honsea  are  nightly  welt  filled. 


FROFBSaOB  ANDBBSON  AT  TRIPLER  HALL. 
Tbit  geodeman  faas  been  nightly  astonisbing  large  andiences  by  the  matilation  of 
band  kerchiefs,  which  are  aAerwards  restored  uainjared;  by  passing  doubloons  ihrongh 
the  thick  hesda  of  yonog  geatlemeo ;  by  magical  disappearances,  and  wonderfal  re- 
appearaoces ;  by  magnetic  experiments,  and  more  particalarly  by  •erring  out  of  tfae 
same  quart  bottle  at  least  a  gallon  of  several  different  kinds  of  liquon.  We  are  little 
given  to  believe  In  witchcraft,  but  were  we  iu  tbe  least  sceptical,  an  hour  at  one  of  tbe 
Soirees  Fantasliqaes  would  entirely  convert  as  into  true  believers.  We  are  sorry  to 
perceive  that  there  are  many  persons  anxious  to  inteHere  with  Prof.  Andeiwm,  and 
wbo  manifest  (beir ill-nature  by  making  remarks  during  bis  performaoces,  and  accns- 
iog  bim  of  being  uded  by  accomplices  in  the  house  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  tbeie 
perioDS  are  treated,  being  at  once  geulietnaDly  and  dignified,  gives  ns  nnlimited  grali- 
Soation.  Ilsbould  be  remembered  that  visitors  goto  see  Profesior  Andemin,  and  not  to 
instructor  qnestiouhim.  If  tbey  have  the  stiperior  skill  to  detect  bim,  some  other  time 
and  place  shoald  be  chosen  fijr  an  eiposi,  than  a  crowded  hall  daring  u  interesting 
parformance. 

BURTON'S  THEATRE. 

Bnrton  has  commenced  the  season  with  a  revival  of  the  old  comedies  so  mcoessfnl 

at  bis  ^ottso  last  year ;   he  has  made  seretal  alterations  in  bis  cwmpany,  but  we  ar* 
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pletaed  to  Had  many  of  oar  old  favaritag  ititl  retained.  W«  are  dwajs  lore  of  good 
entertiuaiiieat  wh6ii  we  viiit  BartoQ'i,  and  we  cordiallj  recammaDd  our  thaatre-goiag 
frienda  to  give  hia  hooae  a  trial. 

BOWEEY  THEATRE. 
Tbe  spectacles  lately  ao  popular  at  this  honse  have  given  place  to  an  'engagement 
with  Barney  Williams,  one  of  the  best  delineators  of  Irish  characters  nan  on  the  stage  : 
be  is  ably  snpported  by  bis  talented  lady,  andthoroenibars  of  the  company.  The  bouse 
is  conitantly  wall  Riled,  and  it  would  eeem  that  Mr.  Hamblin's  late  embarrassments 
hate  called  (brth  the  aotive  lopport  of  his  friends.  A  new  play,  eutitled,  "  Ireland  As 
It  Is."  has  been  produced  with  coniiderable  aucceia,  to  be  attributed  more,  perhaps,  to 
the  excellencB  of  tbe  acting  than  to  any  great  merit  in  the  play  itnelf. 
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Skbtchis  or  Eobofiin  CiriTiLs.     By  William  Ware.    19mo.,  pp.  320.    Boston : 
Phillips  Sampson  &  Co.     Sold  by  Stringer  &  Towaaeod, 

The  aathor  of  "  Letters  from  Palmyra"  is  ao  favorably  known  to  the  reading  public, 
M  to  afford  general  welcome  to  this  new  aad  acoeptabte  prodacliDn,  even  upon  ao 
threadbare  a  subject  aa  Europe,  ita  lbing>  and  theories.  In  addition  to  the  high  literat^ 
matit  of  this  work,  it  contains  one  which  prides  highly  on  an  independence  of  English 
abuse,  which  is  sure  to  Tislt  every  prodnction  not  laudatory  of  John  Boll  in  all  his 
phases.  Nearly  all  of  our  prominent  writen.  hitherto,  havejndged  it  expedient  to  mix 
with  a  little  slander  of  their  own  country,  which  they  call  "candor,"  a  large  portion  of 
English  laudation  and  fluokeyisn),  which  they  denominate  a  "  generous  tribute  to  the 
mother  country,"  bat  which  the  public  designate  aa  a  oootemplible,  'crawling  ayco- 
phantism — a  miserable  devil-wonhip — a  atansh  pTD[ntialios  of  tbe  monster  they  fear  to 
face.  Mr.  Ware  has  passed  a  step  beyond  thai:  his  pages  are  ritiged  with  the  roseate 
dawning*  of  an  "American  Literature  ;"  a  maoly  coatempt  for  tbe  bravoi  of  the  Eng- 
lish press,  and  something  like  a  oonGdect  repose  upon  the  jadgmenia  of  tbe  millions  of 
readers  upon  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic;  giving  earnest  that  public  lasle  is  strong  enough 
to  defy  English  prejudice,  and  speedily  to  mark  vi'nh  indignation  the  poltroon  politicjaos 
who,  in  ofBcial  stations,  perombulale  British  ■'  feeds;"  earning  their  welcome  by  puffing 
the  prond  oppressors  of  the  human  race.  Mr.  Ware  is  of  other  metal,  and  diiroursetfa 
thus:— 

"But,  thaueh  all  this  be  so  tme— this  devotion  of  England  to  oommerce  and  the  accumq- 
lation  of  wealth,  and  their  success  in  heaping  up  ncbas  beyond  any  other  people  od 
BBrth — they  are  vary  much  gricTed  that  the  American  shonld  bo  tooohad  with  the  sama 
'"^Tnity,  and,aswa  well  know,  never  ceaaa  from  tenderly  npbrmidina;  ns  Ibroar  devo- 

._  .1..  ..  _i_.^.L.     1.1     .1    ».. Wndly  meant,  no  doobt !  bt ""'""  "     '" 

a  liltla  attention — their  lov 
0  trait  by  which  it  is  more  deeply  tnarbed 

" '  '       wionlar  lonn  of 

^  of  London  tbn 

.  >r  the  English  mbd.  To  read  their  journals,  reviews,  papers  and  booka,  yoa 
woold  fkocy  tham.  from  what  Ihey  nay  of  themselves,  to  repreeent  the  most  moral  aad 
raligiouB.  the  most  loving  and  pesoeable,  the  most  generous  and  magoanimooi,  tbe.moM 
sol  (sacrificing,  pious  and  Ohnstian  people  in  the  wide  world.  But  whether  they  in 
troth  are  whai  they  aeem  to  Tuany  tn  be,  because  Ihey  arrogate  these  rlrtae*  to  tbem- 
■alves  BO  Irealy,  is  more  than  doubted  by  the  world  at  large,  and  fails  denied  by  agch 
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leannddumMtlo  aatboritiaa  ai  Carlyls  and  Pnnch.  Even  7%e  EiMvrg\  binU  it  "  s 
form  of  raligioiu  iaaincerity,  called  cast,"  aa  the  "ipecial  uiBnoilj  of  ibe  peDpla.'' 
Tfaeae,  but  eapeciolly  the  two  fint  named,  are  the  docton  who  purticDUrlj  upply  laem- 
■elves  to  Ihe  cure  of  Ihii  eaay-beaettiaK  lin  of  (in  Eogltah  chancier.  ¥et  honeatl;,  fear- 
leii];,  powerfully  Bb  they  have  plied  uieir  bade,  tber  bave  fomui  the  diaeaie  loo  deep- 
•Baled  to  be  easily  eradicated.  Native,  moreover,  to  the  conililalioo  of  the  entire  people. 
u>d  long  heredilan,  onfortunalely,  it  has  been  caught  by  the  AnBlo-AmericBii,  and, 
thoDgh  weakened  bj  trammiiaiun,  fioda  itgelf  in  a  hopefal  waj.  and  with  eDcouraging 


pnHpecta  befbn  it— bat  bj  no  meana,  ag  yet,  in  tbe  cunditioo  of  the  parent  people. 
Boghnd,  the  very  occupation  of  the  people  leem*  to  be  ilraiuiag  atgnaU  and  bwbII 
lag  eamela.  Tbej  are  filled  with  a  very  virtnoui  iDdignuItoa  at  the  contioued  exiit- 
«Dce  of  American  alavcry,  althongh  it  wm  they  who  planted  it  bare,  and  that,  too, 
■niiut  our  will  and  moat  aameM  remonatrancea,  while,  at  ihe  lame  time,  tbej  iwallow 
without  diffioolty  tbs  aleveij  of  one  haodred  aodfifty  miUiona  of  Hindooa:  in  what  pro- 
portion ont  of  the  whole  there  ii  peraoaal  ■lavery,  where  there  ia  buying  and  eellmg, 
and  labor  without  remnneiatioD,  Ihat  baacat,  meBiieat  fono  of  tyranny,  I  liaow  doI  : 
Iboogh  Ihe  proportion  i«  very  great ;  bal  that  (here  ia  political  slavery  there  ihruuchout 
thai  whole  immenie  population,  alL  the  world  koowa;  a  alavery  beneath  which  the 
Eaat  Indian  ia  ground  to  powder  by  the  irreaiAible  power  of  Engliih  arms,  and  by 
which  Ifae  proceeda  of  hia  indnatry.  tp  hia  hereditary  wealth,  are  wrong  from  bim  t^ 
Compalaory  prDceaa,  and,  by  lliiir  Impoverishment,  the  moal  gigantic  fortunes  acca- 
mulated  aU  over  Ihe  Britiab  Iilaoda,  and,  aa  well,  ainecurist  idlers,  without^  number, 
throughout  the  lodian  pentnmlai,  enriched  by  enormout  lalaries. — natives  doing  all  the 
work  lor  what  rice  and  rupees  will  keep  Ihem  from  starTing.  Notwithslanding  the  fr*. 
qnent  display,  do  tbe  part  of  the  traveling  Englishmen  and  the  review-writiog  Engllab- 
mec  of  tbe  moat  generoaa  BeDtimects  and  sympathies  on  behalf  of  tbe  blacks,  and  tbeir 
exproMion  of  wonder  and  regret  that  the  American  white  sbonld  refoae  to  consort  on 
equal  terms  with  tbe  free  African,  it  is  alill  true  that  color,  even  tbe  light  olive  tint  of 
the  Hindoo,  bears  the  same  merk  of  degradation  ia  Calcutta,  and  to  many  even  luj.on- 
don,  as  here;  and  the  while  Bngliahiiian  will  not  ait  at  meat  with  the  Eaat  Iiidian, 
though  he  be  a  prince  or  a  pbiliiaopher.  There  were  gentlemen  who,  though  inviled, 
would  not  dine  tn  companv  with  Ran  Mobnn  Roy,  Ihoneh  a  full-blooded  Rtyah.  and  B 
most  learned  and  accompliahed  man — "indignantly  refuaing  to  dt  at  table  with  that 
black  fellow."  They  lecture  the  world  on  Ibe  virtues  and  duties  of  peace,  but,  without 
tcruple,  will  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  whenever  tbeir  flanneli,  their  cotlona.  their 
woolens,  iroD,  or  opium  are  Interfered  with.  They  give  (uppers  and  breakfasts,  and 
have  all  tbeir  equipages  in  full  liveried  action  on  Sandays,  whereby  armies  of  servants, 
□f  higher  and  lower  degrees,  are  detained  ia  penonal  attendance  on  (heir  masters 
tbmugboal  the  day,  and,  for  a  prelence,  stop  the  Sunday  mail,  (bat  all  tbe  varion* 
operatives  connected  therewith  may  be  at  leisure  to  go  to  church,  as  ibey  ought  to  do, 
~"  ^      -  .1    f  .   i^^j  Qregadly  pained  that  tbe  American  should  iove  the  dollar  so 

ocB  beiog  that  their  love  of  the  pound  ia  the  aame,  only  five  times 
They  have  made  a  great  ado,  and  wiih  justice  and  aenae,  about  tbe  virtue 
of  temperance  in  England  ;  there  ia  need  of  it,  for  tbe  English,  and  atiU  more  the  Scotch 
and  Inali,  aie  a  nation  of  bard  drinkers  ;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  made  cmel  and  cow- 
ardly war,  but  a  few  yean  since,  upon  tbe  Cbiuese,  to  compel  them  lo  get  drunk  on 
tbe  opium  which  Ihej  first  (bread  them  to  buy  at  tbn  poiul  of  the  bayonet.  They  are 
really  mortified  that  we,  who  they  cannot,  lo  tbeir  manifesl  oha^n,  deny,  sprung  from 
English  blood,  are  still  so  low  in  civilizatiDa  that  we  produce  little  literatare  and  no  art 
■a  yet,  (West,  Copley,  Stuart,  Altaton,  Inman,  being  Englishmen,  just  as  Wilson,  Bey- 
nofds,  Lawrence,  Wilkie,  Wyatt  and  Gibson,  are,  or  were,  of  coune,  Italians— ihe  first 
having  been  al  school  awhile  iu  London,  the  laat  in  Bome.)  not  remembering  that 
England,  a  thousand  yeara  older  than  we  at  that  time,  produced  no  artiats  before  tbe 
middle  of  (he  eighteenth  OBntniy,  and  to  this  day  haa  produced  not  one  of  the  bigbeat 
.  olaast  tbe  taste  of  Eoglaud  never  bavins  risen  above  tbe  admiration  of  Carlo  E)oloe, 
among  the  old  punters,  and  now  delighting  itaelf  chiefly  in  tbe  horaes'  heada,  pet 
poodles,  and  woolly  lap.dags  of  Landseer.  Bngland  riots  in  luxuries  obtained  at  ihe 
axpenseof  the  comfortand  subsiBteace  ofthe  lower  claases,  from  which  she  wrings  by 
taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  tbe  last  penny  that  will  jast  leave  the  lib  in  Ihe  body,  over 
whom  she  at  the  same  lime  utters  the  moat  touching  lamentations  for  their  hardship* 
and  miseries.  Tbe  female  sex  is,  in  this  ease,  the  grand  sacrifice,  who,  m  tbia  respect 
at  least,  are  daves— tboogh  living  on  the  boas'ed  soil  of  Englafid,  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  leari  vilhoHt  rrawneraMm ;  for  that  cannot  be  called  remuneration  which 
mils  not  onlj  to  support  life  in  tolerable  comfort,  but  loiupportitatall;  and  to  save  from 
starvation  by  oold  and  hanger,  resort  tnust  be  had  to  vies*  which,  were  God  no  more 
mercifnl  than  man,  would  destroy  soul  m  well  aa  body." 
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EriWEiEa  OR  Insect  Liri.    Bj  AoheU  DomsHics.'H.  H.  B.    J.  S.  RedEeld,  CItMon 

Hill.     B.  B.  Muue;  &Ca.,  Boston. 

This  ia  a  beanlifDUy  prlctad  aod  Uliutntsd  work  apon  the  iiuecU  peculiar  to  tbe  sam- 
ueraeuoD.  Tbe^are  deacribiid,  with  tbeirhabils,  iathsfonn  of  ihurt  MorieB  DrniDofa 
tnterot  Qnd  iiutnictiaD.  All  tbe  Tuietie*  of  tbeiowcl  ipecicBare  dewribed  with  "^en 
and  psncil"  in  a  mrnC  clear  and  attiactiva  manaer.  The  atteatioDoT  almost  eTeiyperaoD 
M  at  thii  ■etuoD  Ibrcibtj  attracted  to  iaBecti,  and  ia  the  cool  antumiial  ««slher  their  little 
bittories  may  bo  invoatiga'ed  with  connderable  iatereit. 


LiCTtraEs  ON  THE  Lord's  Frit ER.  B;  Wm.  &.  Willlsnu.   Boston:  Gonld  &> Uncola. 

For  sale  bj  Lewis  Oolby,  132  Nassau-street,  New-Vork- 

Dr.  Williams  dadieats*  these  commeDlaries  to  the  "ohnrch  aod  coogregatioD"  in 
Amily  street,  wbo  have  been  «o  long  under  hii  paf  tornl  can.  His  leciares  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  learned,  although  tbe^  embody  much  learnbg,  but  are  devoled  to  the 
analysis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  manon  adapted  to  tbe  wants  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  iHtire  pursuits  of  temporal  life.  Huwmocb  ia  oompreheaded  in  thai  maichleas 
supplication  of  ibe  SaTiour  may  be  lesmed  by  penning  these  lectures,  wbici  611  over 
two  hnndrod  and  fifty  pages,  and  are  yet  ihetnselTas  condensations  of  thought.  A  folio 
would  scarcely  contain  tbe  ideas  comprised  in  those  six  seuleuce*.  Dr.  Williams  has 
limited  himself  to  the  use  of  the. most  striking  reflections,  and  clothed  ihem  in  language 
ic  of  bis  eloquence. 


PoFOLAB  CicLopEDi*  oT  BiDLiciL  LcTEHiTnHE.  By  John  Kiito,  D.  D.,  author  of 
'■The  Pictorial  Bibl»,"  "  History  aiid  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine,"  Kaitorof 
"The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literaturo,"  etc.  Asiisled  by  niinieraua  diblinguiahed  Scho^ 
lara  and  Divines.  British,  Contiaenlal,  kod  Americau.  Wilh  Dnmeniui  iUiututions. 
Boston:  Goold  A:  Llncalo. 

This  work,  the  result  of  immense  labor  and  research,  and  enriched  by  the  contribn- 
tionsof  writers  of  distingnished  eminence  iu  the  various  departments  of  Sacred  Litera- 
tore, — has  been,  by  iini*er*al  cnasent,  pronounced  the  best  work  of  lis  clses  eilant) 
and  the  one  best  snitod  to  the  ad^nnced  knowledge  of  the  present  day  in  all  tbeslndiet 
connected  with  Theological  Science. 

It  is  a  dictionary  of  Scriptural  topics,  which  shaald  Snd  a  place  in  every  library.  It 
is  condensed  tram  the  larger  and  more  expensive  work  of  the  same  name,  into  ihe 
compass  of  one  Tolume  imperial  octavo,  and  thus  rendered  more  easy  of  conantiatian, 
witboat  omitting  anything  essential  forthe  information  of  ibe  general  reader.  It  has  been 
the  author's  aim  to  aToid  imparting  to  tbe  work  any  cuhr  of  teciarian  or  denamiruUioAol 
tnas.  On  mch  points  of  difference  among  Christiana,  \he  kiilorieaC  mode  of  treatment 
has  been  adopted,  and  care  has  heen  taken  to  provido  a  fair  acconnt  of  the  ailments 
whichbave  seemed  moat  coQcIuHvetn  the  ablest  advocates  of  ihevarioua  opiniona.  Tbe 
student  oftheologywillof  course  availhimselfofthe  unabridged  work  i  but  the  vast 
n^ority  of  persoiu  will  find  the  book  in  its  present  shape  amply  aaificient  for  every 
nsdul  parpose.  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  all  who  study  the  Scriptures,  will  find  this 
Cyclopedia  a  more  vsloable  auxiliary  than  any  work  extant  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge. Scarcely  n  query  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  lbs  sacred  book  bnt  may 
be  answered  by  referenou  to  this  cotnprehenuve  volume.  For  the  family  library,  as 
well  as  Ibr  Bible  class  and  Sotulay  school  teachers,  vre  cordially  commend  it. 

The  pictorial  illnstraiions,  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred,  are  of  the  Tei; 
Ughest  order  aFtbe  art. 
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Mr.  Davi>iufiirni9iuiabuprsfaoe,tbatbemnatbecoaaidereil"iiiral1iye."  Tbeworik 
k  greatly  saperior  to  Ihe  firat  workaflhe  autbor  aaalitenry  prodaction,  and  in  no  wU* 
bebind  it  in  bumbag.  Tba  foUoviing  qaotatioa  maj  Krve  ai  ao  amasicg  Bpecimen. 
After  lUltiugthat  lavt  it  a /male  and  «i«If>Ma  maie,BX>i  that  ibe  uoion  of  these  ii  a  tnie 
marriaga,  the  aatfaocproceola: 

"  There  n  no  happineis  Htparate  from  true  conjagal  asaociation.  One  spirit  cannot 
reriait  the  uttractlan  of  another  spirit.     It  i>  aimpif  wiidam  aearching  fiir  love,  or  loTtt 

ws  comprehend  and  realize  tbe  truth  tbai  the  Deity,  his  univena,  and  tha  humaD  aool, 
are  conitrucled  and  subsisting  upon  tha  principle)  of  male  and  fem^e — positive  ind 
negative — or  love  and  wisdom,  it  is  easy  and  nsturut  tu'andontand  the  attraction  which 
tfae  dependent  aoulfeeli  tawarda  iu  true  companion.  It  ia  soul  seeking  for  loni — life 
for  life— love  for  wisdom — apirit  for  happiness.  Ves,  it  ia  wbon  tbe  aoul  rsaliiea  ila 
relation  to  or  dependeuce  upon  utkera,  aud  especially  ita  paiticular  dspeudence  apoo 
one.  Ibal  il  begins  to  aeek  fur  itself.     ■    •    * 

"  Bverj  individual  ia  bom  married;  everj  male  and  female,  ever;  love  and  niadom, 
hsa  a  Ime  and  tlirnal  companion.  Tbia  marriage  is  solemnized  by  aapremeauaction, 
and  is  saactiGed  by  angelic  harmony.  It  depends  not  upon  personal  besui;  or  educa- 
tion ;  neither  upon  wealth,  position,  lime,  situation,  age  or  cirGumatanoe  ;  it  is  the  spon- 
taneous and  inseparable  conjunction  of  affiuilj  with  affinity,  principle  with  principle, 
■ad  spirit  with  spirit. 

"  In  roply  lo  tfas  question,  "  will  all  individiuLa  married  in  this  life,  ccniiane  to  Uva 
together  m  the  spirit  world  ?"  I  received  the  following  viiiou :  in  England,  in  the  oilj 
cf^ndon,  I  saw  a  gentleman  undergoing  the  nielamurplioBia  called  death.  Uc  had  been 
for  aeveral  years  married  to  an  uncougenial  oompauion;  ibey  had  frequrndy  aitd 
•everely  injured  and  insulted  each  other ;  and  were  quite  diaaimilar  in  iheir  lempera- 
menl.  habiu|  attractions,  and  deaires.  from  the  acene  of  hia  departure,  my  perceptiona 
were  directed  to  a  dyiiig  Turkish  tady,  in  Constantinople,  who,  according  to  tbe  castera 
cnatom  of  polygamy,  hud  bean  a  favorite  wife  of  the  Suttan.  The  two  denilis  or  trans- 
fonDadDns,occnrredattheaamemoment,and  when  the  two  spirits  were  emaocijia'edfroDi 
the  body,  and  from  the  auperficial  restrictious  of  aociely,'lhey  ascended — und  by  the 
irreeistible  attraction  of  conjugal  or  spiritual  allinily,  and  iu  accordance  with  tlje  law 
of  perfect  spiritual  adaptation,  ibey  approached  each  other,  and.  npturounly  embrao- 
iug,  msmifeBted  the  fullest  realization  ofthe  beautiful  fact  that  they  weie  eternally  OB*." 

Tbia  rbaptodical  balderdash  contrasta  strongly  with  tbe  remarkable  reply  of  Chrut 
to  a  similar  qoaition,  "  there  sball  be  neither  marrying,  nor  giving  in  marriage,"  It  ia 
a  paltry  thett  uf  Joe  Smith's  notion  ofspiriluat  wives,  and  ia  worthy  of  ao  expert  a 
garbage  gleaner  as  the  dreaming  author. 


Thb  Stokc  MisoH  or  Saiht-Poimt.     A  Village  Tale.     By  A.  De  Lamarline.    Tratu> 

laled  from  tbe  French.     Harper  Brothers. 

The  great  intereat  which  attaohea  to  the  poetical  worksofM.  Lamartine,  does  not  ad- 
here to  moat  of  his  prose  writings.  His  dishonesty  and  uiisoandnesa  of  judgment  make 
his  polilicsl  writingaof  very  little  value;  more  particnlarly  when  they  are  the  evident 
emanntiona  of  a  disappointed  republican  min  later  btcome  Ihe  hireling  of  the  ninnarchists.  * 
This  inBuence  betray  a  itself  in  alibis  late  worka.  Nevertbeleae,  the  tale  bere  presealsd 
and  admirably  tranatated,  pDSaeaaea  much  merit,  and  will  be  re^  with  avidity. 


Thi  ELEKiNTa  or  Alocbri,  Designed  for  Beginaen.    By  Ellia  I.oomis,  M.  A.    Ha^ 
per  Bivthers. 

The  high  merit  of  Mr.  Loomia'a  malbematicat  works  baa  led  lo  their  in'roduclion  lata 
many  achoola  where  tha  pupila  are  less  advanced  than  those  for  whom  the  larger  work* 
wore  designed.     Hence  this  more  elementary  production  will  n>eet  a  want  maoh  ttiu 
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Tbitils  iKD  ADrcMTDBis  ih  Miiic< 
milea,   peHbrmed  oj     ' 
Brolhere. 

All  tluu  rslatet  to  that  remarkable  coaatiy,  already  ovenhadowed  by  the  "  atua  and 
•tripel,"  Bod  waiting  bat  ill  tarn  in  the  inicratable  proceu  of  abaorptioa  which  mait 
complete  "  lh«  maaifest  dMOoy,"  ii  of  interect,  and  Mr.  Carpentier  baa  bore  given  a*  • 
rich,  gloning,  and  anlhentic  account  of  the  maimen  and  material*  of  that  ualioii.  The 
book  will  aod  ilwDld  be  in  the  bandi  of  all. 


The  high  standing  of  (be  "bsbved  Bickentech  "  intbe  Christian  Chorch  is  sach,  ai 
to  make  his  memoirs  d  sort  of  text  book  in  the  pslh  of  virtiia,  and  full  of  interest,  a> 
well  to  the  ChorchmaD  u  to  the  pions  of  alt  deoomiDBtiaaa.  The  inlrodactioa  by  Dr. 
Tyng  speaks  in  earnest  sympathy  for  an  ^intimate  friend  and  co-laborer  in  the  great 


LospoH  Labob  i.no  tbi  Lohdoi  Fook  ;  a  Cyclopedia  of  the  condition  and  earnings  of 
"  tbose  that  will  work."  "  those  that  oaonot  work,"'and  "  those  that  will  not  work." 
By  Henry  Mayhew.     Harper,  Brothers. 

Bleven  nnmben.  Domprising  the  first  votame  of  (hi*  work,  elegantly  iUnstialed,  haTO 
made  ihrar  appearance.  We  have  before  had  oocwon,  at  great  length,  to  quote  from 
these  very  interesting  papers.  They  conCain  much  vnlnable  matter  in  relation  to  the 
social  condition  of  England's  poor,  which  oomprises  by  bx  the  largest  porlkm  of  the 
poople.  If  Mr.  Hayhew's  jadgment  is  not  ta  be  trosled,  hia  bets  are,  genel^y  speak 
•ng,  correct,  aed  from  them,  ralher  than  from  hia  opuiioos,  are  to  be  dedaoed  the  real 
state  of  things  in  a  "  decaying  country." 


TeeFatii  a  tale  of  stirring  timea.    By  G.  F.  R.  Jamea,Esq.    Hsrpw  Brothers. 

Mr.  James  is  "  good  yel  "  for  any  qoantitv  of  tales ;  and  the  present  dub  has  more  of 

vivacity,  reenltiog  perhaps  Tram  our  iavigora^ug  climate,  than  some  other  of  the  "  last 


E  EtvoLOTioH,    By  B.  J.  Iiosffng.    New-Iork :  Harper 

This  woik,  which  has  reached  it)  deventh  miniber,  deserves  to  be  highly  prized, 
vot  so  much  for  any  tare  and  sarpasung  rOerila  which  it  poaaeawa,  as  for  the  pecolisr 
character  of  its  cooleata.  It  is  itorad  with  events  and  incidents  connected  with  the 
battles  of  the  Bavolntionary  War,  which  are  not  of  sofficient  importance  to  obtain  a 
prominent  place  in  general  history,  but  which  are  no  less  valoable  as  a  part  of  those 
Bthkuig  scenes.  Many  of  them  have  been  gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ihe.battle- 
fidda,  asd  often  from  actors  in  those  tragedies.  These  are  interwoven  with  the  general 
ourreat  of  events  of  tnore  importance,  and  illustrated  with  an  incalculable  mass  of  the 
popalarinfbnaatlnnof  Iboaadaya.  Added  to  all  these  partioulars,  the  work  tnll  be  foand 
te  tie  embellished  nlih  cot*  and  drawings  of  great  merit,  which  represent  battie-fields, 
noted  spots,  dwritinga,  and,  we  bad  almost  said,  everything  Nngolar  or  striking  can- 
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nooted  with  tboie  dsji.    II  U  writtsu  in  a  plain,  emj,  and  often  coUoquial  *^le,  and 
DTW  it!  pages  the  gaural  reader  will  repealedtj  and  long  deligbt  to  lioger. 


TBI  Epoce  ot  CaiATioH,  The  Seriptnre  doctrine*  contiMted  with  Iha  Geolngicttl 
Theory.  By  Eteaier  Lord  ;  with  an  inlroductioD  by  Eichard  W.  Dickenion,  D.  D- 
Nen-York ;    Charlea  Bcribner. 

Tbia  interesting  qneation  i«  here  abl;  diictuaed,  and  ihe  leeining  conflict  between 
the  theory  deduced  from  Scripture  and  that  presented  by  geobgical  facta  well  explained. 


IcDHoottiFHic  EHcrcLOPiDi*  Or  SciiKci.  LiTiniTOBt  i«v  AsT I  aystematicallj 
■rrSDged;  by  G.  Heck,  The  text  IraDilated  and  edited  by  SpenceiF.Baird,  A.M. 
M.  D.,  Sk.     New-York:  Rudolph  Gorrigue.     1S50. 

The  naoiben  of  this  great  work  cootiiiaato  appear  iaFegalnrsacceeuon,  and  to  maifi- 
toin  Ihe  high  repatalioa  it  baa  eiery where  attuoed.  It  must  become  the  indispensable 
Encyclopedia  for  evary  private  library. 


A  DlOTTOBiHl  or  MicBtFKB,  MlcBiRict,  Enoihi-wobs,  iHD  EaaiNiiRuro ;  doiiittied 

for  prHctical  working-men  and  those  intended  tor  tbe  Engineering  profeiaian.     New. 
York:  D.  AppIetoQ  &,  Co,     1850,     Charleston:  J- BdisbH. 

\fe  have  received  namber  thirty-eight  of  this  vBloBble  and  highly  usefnl  publication, 
end  cheerfaUj  comioand  it  to  the  favor  ofthe  mBohinist  and  working-maD  generally.  The 
title,  BM  ^ven  above,  amply  serves  to  develope  its  purposes.  Tbe  highest  praise  which 
can  be  accorded  it,  aeems  to  be  compaved  when  wa  state  that  it  fulfils  all  tbe  condl- 
tions  which  it  Dromiiea.  «■. .     ^—l."" 


-  This  forma  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Boston  ediliOD  of  De  Qoiacy's  writings,  and  i* 
accompanied. by  a  mperior  portrait  o1  the  sathor.  We  have  laid  ibeee  volomea  aside 
for  a  more  extended  ootica  berealler.] 


ra,  Jnly  4th,  1851,  by  F»k  Bihji. 

A  capital  and  patriotic  speech,  calculated  to  do  especial  good  in  tbe  section  of  tbe 
state  where  it  was  delivered.  Its  style  is  worthy  of  the  literary  reputation  of  tbe 
author,  and  the  perlormance  is  only  marred  by  the  extravagance  of  tbe  orator's  eulogy 
of  Silr'.  Webster. 

lo  :  A  Tale  of  tbe  Olden  Fane.    By  K.  Bartow.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Thisii  an  elegantly  written  claeucal  tale.  Without  wishing  to  say  that  it  boa  a  politi- 
cal meaning,  we  believe  that  tbe  people  of  these  times,  chained  dawn  by  a  worse 
ttavpry  than  the  otden  Helots — a  ilavery  of  mind,  may  learn  ma;h  from  its  pages.  Tbe 
author  has  used  his  classical  taitea  and  attainments  to  great  advaatage.  We  have  to 
thank  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  Erst  for  the  book,  and  next  for  the  very  neat  and  Usiefiil 
st^Ie  in  which  it  has  been  issued. 
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Ho>i  la  HoH( :  A  Damettio  Tola.    D.  Appleloo  &  Co.  , 

Anolber  of  tbtwe  deligbtfnl  book*  for  firedda  reading,  iDtrodaccd  to  the  poblhs  by 
the  hoDSe  of  ApplelOD  &  Co.  It  ihoald  ba  placed  npon  the  ahelf  of  every  bmilj 
library,  to  ioltmct  as  irell  u  to  please. 


Thi  HcLLENitD  ;  Aa  Epic  Poem.     Founded  on  the  event*  coDDeclsd  vith  tfaa  aoccts- 

eivB  invasion!  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  the  Peraiane.   Part  firat.  •'  The  Wralb  of  Dmiu^" 
By  George  McHenry.    London:  Bimpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    1850, 

Much  of  the  Cngliali  literature  never  reschei  U9,  or  remaina  for  a  long  time  anknovni 
to  Americaa  readers.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  poelry ,  very  litlle  of  which,  un- 
less acco  in  pan  ied  with  (ha  prcBligB  of  a  well-known  name,  becomes  bmiliarand  appre- 
cinled  duriug  the  life-Time  of  the  aulhar.  This  Epic,  the  production  of  Dr.  George  Mc- 
Henry, of  Liverpool,  has  been  well  received  in  English  literary  circles  j  but  we  believe 
the  honor  of  introducing  it  to  the  Aioerican  pnb  lie  remains  with  us;  and  we  regret  onr 
inability  at  this  time  of  giving  it  more  than  a  passing  sotice.  The  attainments  of  Dr. 
McHenry,  and  bis  fine  poetics!  taste,  are  such  aa  to  guarantee  a  auporior  work.  allliaDgh 
we  regret  bis  placing  himself  ia  a  position  where  be  mast  be  exposed  to  such  Gres  of 
orilicism.  Tbo  piib|ic  eye,  now-a-dayg,  looks  witl)  a  strong  diatmstupon  poetry,  and  ei- 
pecially  epic  poetry;  uur  own  eilendad  remark*  we  reserve  for  a  futnce  nnmber.  In  . 
tbe  preface  we  are  informed  thai  "  The  first  part  of  the  poem  is  now  published,  tuider 
the  title  of  '  The  Wrath  oFDnrius,'  because  all  the  incideuts  comprised  in  it  arise  from 
the  eager  entertained  by  that  monarcb  against  ifae  Greeks.  It  contains  an  account  of 
the  first  invasion  of  Greece,  by  the  Persians,  under  Mardanins;  and  of  the  second,  no- 
der  Datis  and  Arlap hemes,  which  ended  by  their  defeat,  at  the  illuslrioas  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon. The  second  part  I  intend  to  denominate 'The  Pride  of  Xerxes,'  and  t  expect  it 
to  contain  shout  as  munh  matter  as  the  first ;  and  to  the  whote  work,  then  completing 
the  three  different  expeditions  against  Greece,  I  have  affixed  the  deaignation  of  <  The 
Helleutud,'  from  tiellas,  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  country,  or  from  Hellen,  son  of 
DeuoaliiiD  and  Pyrrha,  king  of  Phlhioti),  wboie  two  sons,  foWs  and  Doras,  and  grand- 
son, lou,  g^ivo  their  names  to  the  throe  respective  nations  or  tribes  of  Greece,  known 
as  ihe  i£ullans,  Dorians,  and  lunians," 


A  MinoiLor  RoKiN  Antiquitiiii  :  illaatrated  with  numeroua  engraviegs.    By  Chartei 

AuthoD,  LL.  D.,  &c.     Harper  Brothers, 

A  very  excellent  work,  and  one  well  worthy  of  its  gifted  author.  Dr.  Antbon  hat 
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NARCISSO  LOPEZ  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS.* 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  Island  of  Cubs  from 
the  stera  despotism  of  Spain,  appears  to  have  totally  failed.  Lopez  baa 
Bufiered  an  ignominious  death,  in  a  daring  enterprise,  which,  had  it  suc- 
ceeded, would  have  placed  him  among  the  heroes  and  benefactors  of  man- 
kind; hia  followers  have  been  dispersed,  hunted  by  bloodhounds,  captured, 
and  execnted  without  trial,  or  transported  to  Spain  to  suffer  under  the 
relentless  maxims  of  Spanish  justice;  and  so  far  from  being  objects  of 
sympathy  to  their  own  countrymen,  have  been  classed  with  Morgan,  Lolo- 
nota,  Roche,  Braziliano,-  Bat,  the  Portuguese,  and  others  of  the  bloody  buc- 
caniera  of  Tone,  whose  sole  object  was  plunder,  and  whose  only  means  of 
success,  treachery  and  murder.  The  drama  being  closed,  and  the  curtain 
&llen,  we  propose  briefly  to  reviewthe  plot,  the  author,  the  actors,  and  the 
iocidents ;  first,  however,  offering  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

Our  readers  all  know  that  Cuba  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  islands 
of  the  world,  containing  about  half  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  thirteen 
British  American  colonies,  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother 
country,  and  achieved  their  independence.  Owing  to  influences  which  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  spedfy,  it  took  no  part  with  the  SpaniKh  colonies  on 
the  Continent  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  but  remained,  and  still 
remains,  a  dependency  of  Spain,  whose  colonial  system  is  a  compendium 
of  all  tbe  abuses  of  the  worst  species  of  government.  While  the  Queen 
of  Spain  is  struggling  to  miuntain  a  waning  and  precarious  authority  at 
home,  she  exercises  a  despotic  sway  in  Cuba,  administered  by  petty  offi- 
cers, who  govern  without  control,  and  almost  invariably  exhibit  the  charac- 
teristic of  every  slave  when  he  becomes  a  master.  Abjectly  subservient 
to  ttiose  above  them,  they  make  amends  for  their  bondage  by  treading  on 
those  beneath,  and  signalize  their  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  by  oppressing 
the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  Cuba  nave  no  constitutional  rights ;  no  voice 
or  influence  in  making  their  own  laws,  or  choosing  their  own  officers  ;  and 
in  addition  to  these  deprivations,  by  far  tha  larger  portion  of  them,  the 
Creoles,  natives  of  the  island,  are  excluded  from  all  the  high  offices,  and 
considered  as  an  inferior  race  by  what  are  called  "  The  old  Spaniards." — 
These  are  among  the  grievances  they  suffer.  Connected  with  and  arising 
from  that  source,  is  a  train  of  petty  social  abuses  and  mortifications,  too 
tedious  to  enumerate,  and,  perhaps,  not  worth  Miunjerating, 

*  For  the  lift  of  Lopei,  m  Reriae  fbi  Januu;,  18C0. 
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Now,  what  did  our  ano«fltors  do  here  in  these  United  States,  when  suf- 
fering under  the  evils  of  a  colonial  system,  hy  no  means  bo  mortifying  and 
oppressive  1  They  declared  themselves  independent,  and  justified  their 
conduet  by  asserting  the  great  truth,  that  the  people  had  not  only  »  right 
to  change  their  government,  hut  also  a  right  to  decide  when  such  change 
became  necessary  to  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  On  this  ground  they 
fought,  and  on  this  thoy  triumphed.  They  wrested  the  sceptre  from 
kings,  and  shook  the  colonial  system  to  its  centre.  They  did  more  ; — 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  gi'cnt  radical  change,  not  only  in  our  ideas  of 
the  limits  of  authority  and  obedience,  but  in  the  very  structure  of  society 
itself,  wbich.is  gradually  extending  to  the  old  world. 

Having  proclaimed  tnemselves  independent,  and  mode  good  that  inde- 
pendence by  great  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  it  seems  not  a  little 
strange  and  inconsistent,  that  a  people  thus  circumstanced  should  withhold 
all  sympathy  from  those  in  a  similar  situation  with  that  they  once  felt 
80  grievously,  and  who  were  at  least  presumed  to  be  ready  to  discard  a 
despotism  ten  times  more  galling  than  that  which  called  forth  their  own 
resistance.  Does  it  not  seem  equally  strange,  that  long  before  it  was 
ascertained  whether  or  not  the  great  majority  of  Cubans  were  in  favor  of 
independence,  and  ready  to  assert  it  by  arms,  there  should  be  a  hue  and 
cry  raised  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  against  all  whoso  sym- 
pathies or  services  were  enlisted  in  a  cause  hallowed  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  lover  of  freedom]  Does  it  not  seem  still  more  strange,  that 
as  little  sympathy  should  have  been  shown  for  (he  fate  of  some  hundreds 
of  as  gallant  men  as  ever  lived  ;  men,  many  of  whom  had  shed  their  bh)od 
and  would  have  gloried  in  dying  for  their  country,  captured  when  incapa- 
ble of  resistance,  shot  down  without  trial,  like  dogs  without  owners,  and 
buried  like  dc^,  not  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  battle,  and  resistance, 
but  in  the  cold  indignity  of  cowardly  revenge,  without  being  allowed  time 
for  repentance,  had  they  been  conscious  of  wrong  1  And  does  it  not  seem 
strangest  of  all,  that  the  administrators  ofa  government  founded  on  the  right 
of  resistance  to  wrong  or  oppression,  and  that  of  choosing  their  own  rulers 
and  making  their  own  laws,  should  have  made  a  treaty  which  may  be,  or 
at  least  has  been,  so  construed,  as  to  operate  in  effect  as  a  gtiarantce  to 
Spain  of  the  right  to  oppress  her  colonies,  and  to  place  the  United  States 
under  an  obligation  to  uphold,  if  not  actually  assist  her  in  riveting  their 
chains  ?  Further  :  does  it  not  seem  more  than  strange,  a  very  phenome- 
non, that  this  same  government,  being  the  champion  and  exponent  of 
liberty — at  least  in  Africa — should  not  only  concede  to  a  foreign  state  the 
right  to  shoot  down  any  of  its  citizens  found  on  Spanish  territory  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  but  actually  declare  war  against  them  in  a  pro- 
clamation, converting  them  into^r*  naturce,  to  be  hunted  by  two-legj;;Bd 
and  four-legged  bloodhounds,  and  employ  its  naval  force  in  arresting  every 
attempt  to  assist  a  people  who  it  was  presumed  were  about  to  stniggje 
in  a  cause  hallowed  by  our  own  example  1 

Yet  such  is  actually  the  ease.  Following  in  the  wake  of  England,  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  with  abject  servility,  the  present  whig  adminis- 
tration' has  not  only  slily  and  insidiously,  hut  openly  and  directly  discour- 
aged the  progress  of  liberty  everywhere,  except  among  the  negroes,  and 
now  stands  before  the  world,  not  as  the  champion  of  human  rights,  but  of 
human  wrongs.  While  shutting  its  eyes  to  the  gross  violation  of  law  in 
Boston,  New-Yoil,  Pennsylvania,  and  all  over  the  north,  perpetrated  in 
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die  name  of  Afrioan  liberty,  it  displajrs  atl  its  enei^ies  in  disconraging 
and  repressing  the  struggles  of  white  men  for  the  attainment  of  tlie  same 
boon.  Its  subsidized  organs  and  official  dependants,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  instead  of  expressing  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  their  countrymen, 
whose  published  letters,  written  at  the  very  muzzles  of  the  guns  pointed 
at  their  hearts,  show  that  they  were  of  the  stutf  of  which  heroes  are  made, 
take  pleasure  in  stigmatizing  thcni  as  common  freebooters,  cut-throats  and 
pirates,  animated  only  by  tlie  love  of  plunder,  and  destitute  of  every  sen- 
tiiQCiit  as  well  as  motive,  that  might  ofler  the  slightest  excuse  for  their  con- 
duct. Even  the  organs  of  Spanish  falsehood  and  deception  have  not 
dared  to  accuse  these  men  of  committing  any  depredations  on  private 
property,  or  offering  the  least  insult  or  violence  to  theinhabitants,  although 
auflTering  the  extreme  of  hunger  as  well  as  provocation.  All  clap  their 
hands  and  shout  for  joy ;  all  raise  the  language  of  British  scribes  and 
Spanish  officials,  in  triumphantly  announcing,  that  again,  for  the  second 
time,  has  Cuba  been  crushed  under  Spanish  despotism,  and  her  wrongs 
perpetuated. 

The  organs  of  British  freedom,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  present  dft. 
plorable  moral;  physical,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  laboring  plassea 
of  that  country,  and  the  representatives  of  American  freedom  at  Wash- 
tnpon,  have  forbidden  the  people  of  the  United  States  even  to  sympathise 
with  their  butchered  brethren,  or  in  the  cause  for  which  they  suflered.  It 
appears  from  their  dying  declarations,  that  they  were  deceived  by  the  re- 
presentations of  others,  aided  probably  by  their  own  self-deception.  They 
undoubtedly  believejl  Uiat  they  would  be  joined  by  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen  than  accompanied  them ;  and  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  their  justification,  they  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  were  impatient  of  despotism,  and  stood  on  tip-toe  ready  to  join  them 
the  moment  they  appeared  in  arms  on  the  island.  Had  this  been  really 
the  case,  they  would  not  only  have  been  aci^uitted  of  madness  and  folly, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  success  would  have  converted  them  from 
pirates  and  robbers  into  heroes  and  patriots.  For  ourselves,  wo  do  not 
always  judge  of  undertakings  by  their  success ;  and  our  feelings  are  more 
apt  to  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  those  who  perish  in  a  noble  cause  than  of 
those  who  triumph  in  a  bad  one. 

But  tiie  loyal  and  orthodox  British  scribes,  who  give  the  tone  to  our 
whig  administration,  and  expound  for  us  the  principles  of  international 
law,  and  teach  us  tbo  sublime  doctrines  of  universal  philanthropy — if  not 
by  their  example,  at  least  by  their  precepts — have  consigned  the  memory 
of  these  gallant  victims  to  infamy,  and  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
must  not  shed  a  tear  over  the  spot  where  they  lay  buried,  like  dogs,  in 
ditches,  lest  we,  too,  should  be  denounced  as  pirates,  robbers,  and  cut- 
throats. What  though  La  Fayette  came  in  aid  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  struggling  for  freedom,  and  when  his  government  was 
bound  by  its  obligations  of  neutrality  to  Englsnd,  as  firmly  as  the  United 
States  are  at  this  moment  bound  to  Spain  1  What  though  Montgomery, 
Lee,  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  Steuben  and  De  Kalb,  were  either  natives  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  countries  at  peace  with  England,  when  they  gave  their  services, 
some  of  them  their  lives,  to  a  country  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  throw 
off"  the  fetters  of  colonial  dependence  ?  What  though  General  Deve- 
reus,  a  subject  of  England,  raised  a  regiment  under  the  very  n<ise  of  the 
gOTeniinent,  in  open  day,  uid  embarked  in  open  day,  intentionally  to  aid 
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the  people  ofMexioo  intheir  attempt  lo  cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke  ?  Wbrt 
though  the  Swiss  CantouB  have  for  ages  past,  hired  out  their  aoldiers  to 
any  power  that  chose  to  buy  them  to  fight  against  nations  with  whom  they 
were  at  peace  1  What  though  England  purchased  the  troops  of  Hesao 
Cassel,  at  so  much  a  head,  to  assist  in  subjugating  the  people  of  the  New 
World  1  And  what  though  we  read  of  innumerable  inslancea  of  distin- 
guished men  of  al!  countries  entering  into  the  service  of  foreign  nations  at 
war  with  each  other,  while  their  own  government  was  neutral,  either  with 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  military  experience,  the  gratification  of  a 
sentiment,  or  the  love  of  glory  t  None  of  these  cases  w«-e  held  to  be  a 
TiolatJon  of  neutrality,  nor  were  those,  thus  employed,  stigmatized  as  pi- 
rates  and  outlaws,  and  when  taken  prisoners,  quartered,  or  shot  in  cold 
blood,  without  trial,  without  preparation  for  death,  or  Christian  burial. 
Yet,  the  very  govemnaents  which  encouraged  or  permitted,  f>rwere  parties 
to  these  violations  of  neutrality,  are  now  the  loudest  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  because  a  few  of  our  citizens  became 
volunteers  in  an  attempt  to  aid  a  people  they  helieved  were  engaged,  or 
about  to  engage,  in  a  great  stniggle  for  freedom.  Had  they  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  despotism — had  they  embarked  in  a  crusade  against  liberty,  they 
would  have  Deen  canonized  in  the  same  quarter,  as  heroes  and  martyrs. 

We  do  not  cite  these  examples  as  cases  directly  in  point,  but  to  show 
that  the  obligations  of  neutrality  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  strictly 
national,  and  involve  no  duty  beyond  that  of  abstaining  from  all  interfe- 
rence, as  a  government,  in  behalf  of  belligerents.  No  government  csq 
justly  bo  held  responsible  for  the  violation  of  neutrality  by  private  indivi- 
duals, acting  without  its  authority,  or  at  least  encouragement.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  frequent  instances  of  this  kind,  except  by  imposing  such 
restrain&  on  the  actions  of  private  individuals  as  interfere  with  their  per- 
sonal freedom,  their  lawful  business,  and  their  blameless  inclinations.  And 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  carry  these  into  effect,  without  instituting  a 
system  of  official  espionage,  accompanied  by  ail  those  peevish  precautions 
which  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  European  despotism  have  ad^ted  against 
a  discontented  people,  impatient  of  long-continued  abuses.  This  is  most 
especially  the  case  in  the  United  States,  where  the  law  is  so  chary  of  the 
personal  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  government  has  no  great  standing  army 
at  its  disposal,  to  enfiirce  the  observance  or  the  violation  of  laws ;  where 
every  citi/en  can  go  where  he  pleases,  without  a  pass  to  be  supervised  by 
any  petty  official,  which,  when  acting  in  opposition  to  the  popular  feeling, 
is  the  weakest,  and  when  in  conformity  with  it,  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  deem  lightly  of  the  obligations  of  neutral- 
ity ;  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  them  indispensable  to  the  prevention  of 
general  and  universal  wars  between  civilized  nations.  At  the  same  time, 
we  maintain  that  these  obligations  have  their  limits,  and  that  no  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  enact  laws  for  their  preservation  in  direct  violation  of 
the  general  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  It  is  a  dangerous  policy  to 
create  new  crimes  by  making  new  laws,  or  to  infringe  the  personal  rights 
of  the  citizens  generally,  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  object,  though 
that  object  may  be  highly  important  and  praiseworthy.  Such  we  consider 
the  late  law  of  Congress,  passed  solely  in  reference  to  a  particular  case,  but 
equally  applicable  to  all  similar  cases.  It  confounds  a  mere  intention  with 
an  actual  violation  of  neutrality,  and  punishes  the  act  before  it  is  commit- 
ted.   What  is  atill  more  objectionable,  it  places  every  citizen  at  tJie  mercy 
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of  ofiicisl  BDBpicion,  and  may  be  so  abused  as  to  become  an  instrumeutfor 
persecuting  aay  obnoxious  individual,  as  in  ihe  case  of  Governor  Quit- 
man. It  is  BufEcientto  say  that  be  contemplates  a  violation  of  neutrality, 
and  he  may  be  arrested,  his  property  seized,  be  held  to  bail,  or  iiapriaon- 
ed  in  default,  and  subjected  to  all  the  espense,  disgrace,  and  vexation  of  a 
trial  ia  whidi  the  whole  weight  of  government  influetice  is  brought  to  bear 

Zinst  him.  His  personal  or  political  enemies  have  only  to  get  up  & 
rge  of  intention,  and  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  placed  out  of  the  way  effectu- 
ally.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  late  New-Orleans  trials,  in  not  one  of  which 
was  there  any  sufficient  evidence,  even  of  intention,  to  establish  their  guilt. 
Governor  Quitman  was  arrested  while  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  official 
fiinctions  as  chief  magistrate  of  a  sovereign  state,  and  many  other  persons, 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  whose  members  are  subjects  of  executive 
patronage,  charged  with  a  violation  of  this  law.  They  were  all,  without 
exception,  either  acquitted  or  discharged  under  a  nolle  protequi,  moved  by 
the  attorney  of  the  prosecutor,  the  govemmept  of  the  United  States, 
against  which  they  have  no  redress  for  slanderous  imputations  and  false 
imprisonments.  It  may  be,  and  has  been  asserted,  that  these  men  were 
undouht«dly  guilty  of  the  inlentUmt  charged  against  them ;  but  that  such 
was  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  New-Orleans,  that  no  jury  could  be  found 
to  convict  them,  even  though-the  proof  had  been  direct  and  positive.  In 
cases  like  these,  we  are  very  apt  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  such  a  general 
feeling  among  an  entire  community  is  much  more  likely  to  arise  from  a 
universal  sense  of  right,  than  a  resolution  to  maintain  that  which  they 
know  to  he  wrong.  But  we  have  seen  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
sweeping  charge  against  the  New-Orleans  juries,  and  have,  therefore,  a 
right  to  believe  that  the  acquittal  or  release  of  the  persons  on  trial  before 
them,  was  owing  to  the  want  of  evidence  to  establish  their  guilt,  rather 
than  a  pre-det«rminstion  to  acquit  them  whether  guilty  or  not. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  decline  and  downfall 
of  liberty  in  all  ages  and  nations,  will  recollect,  that  the  first  and  most 
successful  inroads  on  personal  freedom,  were  made  under  pretence  of 
maintaining  law  and  order  among  the  people.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
said  to  be  indispensable  to  extend  the  powers  and  strengthen  the  arm  of 
government;  and  all  lovers  of  law  and  order  were  called  upon  to  acqui- 
esce in  these  encroachments  on  tlie  general  liberty,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  particular  evil,  often  imaginary,  and  as  oflen  created  by  ambi- 
tious rulers,  solely  to  justify  the  remedy.  When  they  wished  to  restrwn 
the  people  in  the  just  exercise  of  their  rights,  they  were  (iist  goaded  into 
resistance,  then  charged  with  being  licentious  and  ungovernable,  and 
denounced  as  madmen,  to  justify  their  being  chained.  The  apprehensions 
of  the  rich  for  their  property,  and  the  fears  of  the  timid  for  their  lives, 
were  appealed  to,  anjl  thus  a  laf^e  portion  of  the  people  became  accom- 
plices in  robbing  the  other,  to  secure  themselves.  The  great  majority 
were  placed  in  strait  waistcoats  for  fear  they  should  run  mad ;  and  man- 
kind became  gradually  divested,  not  only  of  the  right  to  judge  what 
was  best  for  them  in  this  world,  but  relieved  from  the  care  of  their 
souls  in  that  to  come,  by  being  compelled  to  adopt  the  creed  of  the  sove- 
reign. Thus,  by  a  gradual  process,  they  lost  all  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
freemen,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  occasions  for  their  exercise ;  and  at 
length  it  became  no  longer  necessary  to  employ  any  other  instrument  in 
keeping  them  m  subjection,  but  brute  force.  This  is  the  usual  progress  in 
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all  usurpatioDa  of  power,  and  it  most  especially  concerns  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  said  to  be  emphatically  a  law-abiding  people,  to 
watch  tiie  progress  of  legislation ;  for  legislators  are  their  sovereigns  in 
fact,  and  they  may  be  much  more  easily  enslaved  by  insidious  laws  in- 
volving general  principles  fatal  to  liberty,  than  by  great  standing  armies 
of  hirelings  led  by  ambitious  rulers.  Under  pretence  of  suppressing 
piracy,  and  preserving  neutrality,  our  government,  stimulated  by  a  passion 
for  power,  or  a  vehement  desire  to  obtain  the  good  graces  of  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  good  word  of  its  multifarions  scribes,  may  embarrass  the 
lawful  commerce  of  the  country,  by  recognizing  the  right  of  search  on  the 
high  seas,  on  suspicion ;  arrest  a  citizen  in  the  prosecution  of  his  law- 
ful business  on  the  lard,  to  be  imprisoned  and  tried,  on  suspicion;  declare 
him  a  pirate  and  outlaw,  on  suspicion ;  and  finally,  employ  that  naval  force 
whose  proper  business  is  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
defend  its  rights,  in  embarrassing  that  very  commerce,  and  making  waron 
ltd  own  citizens,  to  preserve  peace  with  Spain, 

Hie  truth  is,  that  there  is,  at  this  moment,  no  nation  or  government  so 
complet«ly  under  foreign  influence,  as  that  of  the  United  States.  They 
seem  bo  have  no  opinion  of,  their  own.  British  reviews  and  newspapers, 
known  to  be  the  paid  oracles  or  servile  dependents  of  some  one  or  other 
member  of  the  British  ministry,  the  British  aristocracy,  or  the  British 
CSiureh,  give  the  tone  to  our  commercial  ci^es,  whence  public  opinion  is 
disseminated  through  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  furnish  our  rulers  and 
statesmen  with  both  argument  and  authority.  The  "  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly,"  the  "  London  Times,"  the  "  London  Morning  Chronicle,"  and 
the  "  London  News,"  are  our  instructors  in  the  law  of  nations;  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  and  the  duties  of  philanthropy.  If  one  of  our  distinguished 
statesmen  wishes  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  a  particular  measure  or  line 
of  policy,  instead  of  inquiring  whether  it  ia  favorable  to  the  interests  and 
happiness,  or  suitable  to  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  on  which  this  government  ia  based,  he  cites 
the  example  of  England,  and  fortifies  himself  in  the  impregnable  intrench- 
ments  of  British  precedents.  We  ail  know,  and  all  acknowledge,  that 
the  system  of  artificial  expedients  adopted  by  that  government,  to  the 
entire  exclusion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  those  great  influences  through 
whose  instrumentality  Providence  governs  the  world,  has  been  productive 
of  consequences  fatal  to  the  habits,  morals,  and  happiness  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  people.  Wo  all  know,  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  vast 
system  of  monopoly,  and  converted  that  labor  which  is  the  source  of  all 
national  wealth,  into  a  half-starved  pauper,  dependent  on  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table.  In  short,  we  all  know,  from  their 
own  acknowledgments,  their  own  official  statements,  that  there  is  less  of 
happiness,  and  more  actual  physical  suffering  and- privation  among  the 

E>ple  of  England  and  Ireland,  than  in  any  other  region  under  the  sun  ;  that 
gland  is  in  fiict  bankrupt,  because  she  owes  more  than  she  can  ever 
pay ;  that,  so  Ar  from"  possessing  a  shadow  of  practical  freedom,  her  go- 
vernment is  one  of  military  despotism,  which  alone  prevents  a  violent  re- 
volution ;  and  that  she  can  only  keep  her  head  above  water  by  exacting 
tribute  from  the  world,  and  outraging  the  rights  of  every  nation  too 
weak  to  resist  her  aggressions.  Add  to  this,  that  the  government  of  Eng 
land  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  United  States  in  its  fundamental 
principles ;  ^t  its  geographical  position  is  contrasted  with  ours ;  that 
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one  ia  an  old  MipeTonnuated  nation,  dependent  on  arti^dal  expedients  Tor 
a  sickly  existence;  the  other  a  bale,  hearty  youth  in  the  prime  of  his 
yigor,  and  requiring  neither  pettifogging  nor  quackery  to  keep  him  aiire. 
All  this  IB  notorious,  evident,  palpable.  Yet,  taking  their  cue  from 
England,  the  goTcrnment  and  a  targe  portion  of  the  people  of  the  t'niled 
States,  have  been  atimulated  into  a  course  of  policy  which  has  shaken 
this  confederation  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  excited  feelings 
which,  if  not  speedily  allayed,  will  rend  it  asunder.  Under  the  esme 
influence  tha  whig  administration  of  our  government  is,  for  aught  we  can 
Bee,  blind  or  indifferent  to  the  British  policy  in  relation  to  Nicaragua  and 
the  Isthmus,  which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  ^vill  enable  England  at 
once  to  arrest  the  most  magnificent  project  of  a  Ship  Canal  across  the 
continent,  deprive  the  United  Stales  of  a  great  portion  of  the  advantages 
they  would  derive  from  their  acquisitions  on  the  Pacific,  and  give  her  a 

nition  which  would  ena\>le  her  to  cripple  their  commerce  at  pleasitre. 
i  evident  that  England  will  not  relinquish  the  protectorate  of  the  Moa- 
quitoes,  uolesa  the  government  of  the  United  States  takes  a  decisive  stand 
on  that  question.  But  we  propose  to  enter  fully  into  this  most  important 
aubject  on  some  future  occasion,  and  will  here  leave  it  for  the  preeint. 

This  base  subserviency  to  British  c^inions,  whieh  are  always  the  off- 
spring of  British  interests,  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  influences  oper- 
ating against  the  interests  and  dignity  of  this  confederation,  and  the 
progreas  of  free  principles.  Not  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  he  of  Austria, 
is  so  dangerous  a  foe  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  as  England.  The  gov- 
ernment of  that  country,  while  pretending  to  the  enjoyment  of  lilieriy  at 
home,  and  -to  sympathize  in  its  struggles  abroad,  is  at  the  same  time  iabor- 
ing  with  a  sly,  insidious  hypocrisy  everywhere  to  discourage  its  prof^ress, 
by  its  literature,  its  money,  and  its  power.  Its  leading  newspapers  have 
their  paid  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  pretend  to  know 
the  secret  springs  of  European  policy,  and  play  into  the  hand^  of  their 
employers,  by  giving  whatever  coloring  they  please  to  the  actions  of  kings, 
and  the  movements  of  the  people,  which  latter  they  at  one  time  represent 
as  rational  and  justitiable  struggles  for  their  rights;  at  another,  as  the  mere 
ebuUtliona  of  an  ignorant,  licentious  ferocity,  impatient  of  all  proper  re- 
straint, and  arrayed  against  every  principle  of  order  and  good  govern- 
ment. In  the  former  case,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  movement  in  some 
way  coincides  with  the  interests  or  policy  of  the  British  government;  in 
the  other,  that  it  interferes  with  them,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  This 
)■  equally  the  key  to  its  denunciations  of  the  one,  and  its  sympathy  for 
the  other.  Every  intelligent  observer  must  see  with  half  an  eye  the  mo- 
tive for  all  tins  hubbub  on  the  part  of  the  British  scribes,  on  the  subject  of 
the  violation  of  our  neutrality  in  relation  to  Cuba,  it  is  not  that  England 
di^pproveslJie  dismemberment  of  Cuba  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  from  any 
regard  to  the  &ith  of  treaties,  or  the  interests  of  that  power,  but  that  she 
fears  its  subsequent  annexation  to  the  United  States,  whose  growth  and 
prosperity  she  watches  with  a  sleepless,  malignant  jealousy,  as  the  sure 
forerunner  of  the  decline  and  downfall  of  her  boasted  pre-eminence  in 
arms,  in  arts,  and  in  commerce.  It  is  here  the  shoe  pinches.  There  is  no 
danger  that  Hungary  will  be  annexed,  and  therefore  she  pretends  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  Hungarians;  there  is  great  danger  that  Cuba  may  be, 
and  therefore  she  denounces  eH  those  who  affocd  Her  either  assistance  or 
sympathy. 

,  :  ,  Google 
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Tlieae  newspapers  and  revievB   are  the  great  oraclea  <^  our  oommei^ 

dal  cities,  as  previously  observed.  Nine  times  'm  ten,  the  first  news  we 
get  from  Europe  is  copied  from  the  London  Times,  the  great  Oioryphfeus 
of  the  civilized  world,  whose  editor,  if  not  a  Jesuit,  ia  eertainly  a  disciple  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  lie  is  a  perfect  Mrs.  (indour  in  polities,  and,  moro 
than  any  avowed  and  open  enemy  of  the. United  States,  has  injured  thdr 
reputation,  by  occasionally  pretending  lo  excuse  or  defend  them.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  he  gives  them  a  good  word,  and  affects  a  marked  civility, 
but  it  is  only  to  give  the  more  eftect  to  his  sarcasms  tmA  inuendoes,  and 
more  venom  and  point  to  his  sly  malignity.  Yet  (he  opinions  and  state- 
ments of  this  paper,  being  tacitly  adopted  by  our  commercial  city  oi^ans, 
or  at  least  copied  without  contradiction  and  without  comment,  are  dissem- 
inated through  every  vein  and  artery  of  the  country.  They  ascend  our 
rivers;  they  fly  on  our  steamers  and  railroads;  thej  penetrate  the  deep 
forests  of  the  West,  and  everywhere  propagate  British  opinions  and  British 
politics,  both  which  are  equally  at  war  with  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
the  interests  of  our  country.  These  organs  of  British  opinions  and  British 
interests,  we  firmly  believe,  have  at  this  moment  far  more  influence  over 
what  is  called  the  most  enlightened  class  in  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
oiall^  over  our  doughty  whig  statesmen,  than  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
experience  coming  from  a  Jefferson,  a  Madison,  or  a  Franklin.  Under 
this  influence,  the  present  whig  administration  has  displayed  a  freezing 
indiflerenc«,  if  not  hostility,  to  any  movement  in  behalf  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Cuba,  and  that  too  before  the  conduct  of  the  degenerate  Creoles 
■  afforded  grounds  for  the  belief  that  they  were  content  under  their  present 
colonial  degradation,  and  did  not  aspire  to  become  independent.  But 
however  appearances  may  justify  this  conclusion,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  it  implicitly. 

in  the  first  p1^£e,  it  ia  believed  there  is  no  American  citizen,  imbued 
with  the  great  prindples  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  who  is  acquainted 
with  Cuba,  who  will  pretend  lo  deny  that  the  system  of  government  in- 
flicted on  the  people  of  that  island,  is  not,  at  least  according  to  their  ideas, 
oppressive,  insulting,  and  tyrannical,  inasmuch  as  it  entails  civil  disabilities 
and  degradation  on  them  inalmost  every  form.  It  is  the  despotism  of  a  mo- 
narch, distant  thousands  of  miles,  administered  through  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  dependent  governors,  the  tenure  of  whose  ofHce  is  implicit  obedience 
to  the  behests  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  choice  of  his  ofHcers,  and  of  all 
those  exercising  authority  under  him,  the  people  havd  no  more  voice  or 
influence  than  those  of  the  moon.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  one  instance, 
at  least,  of  a  captain-general  being  recalled,  for.  seeking  to  make  him* 
aelf  popular,  by  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  people.  This,  if  we  don't 
mistake,  was  at  least  the  case  with  General  Tacon.  Be  this  as  it  may: 
the  captain-general  of  Cuba  is  entirely  independent  of  the  people.  If  ha 
oppresses  them,  or  if  he  outrages  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  becomes  an- 
other Haynau,  by  butchering  his  prisoners  in  cold,  blood,  and  without 
trial,  it  is  enough  that  he  acts  by  command  of  his  sovereign,  whose  au 
thority  is  pleaded  as  a  full  justification,  and  whose  will  is  law. 

Now  we  would  ask  our  countrymen,  at  least  those  who  hold  that  all 
lawful  authority  emanates  from  the  people,  and  should  be  exercised  for 
Uicir  benefit,  whether  they  believe,  whether  they  can  conceive  the  po». 
sibility  of  a  people  thus  circumstanced,  being  so  insensible  to  the  common 
feelings  of  our  nature,  so  besotted  with  a  devotion  to  arbitrary  power,  so 
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enamored  of  degradation  and  chaitiB,  as  not  to  wish  to  be  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  such  a  leaden  despotism  1  Is  it,  we  ask,  is  it  not.  in  direct 
opposition  to  our  own  experience  of  our  own  feelings,  as  well  as  the  uni- 
versal feeling  of  all  mankind,  to  presume,  that  those  who  Buffer  will  not 
ardently  wish  for  reliefl  Does  not  the  very  worm  turn,  when  trod  upon, 
unless  crushed  to  death  t  Is  not  human  nature  everywhere  the  same,  and 
is  not  its  common  object  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  so  large  a  portion  of 
which  depends  on  being  well  governed  ?  Does  the  tiulf  Stream  se- 
parate man  from  his  fellow-man,  and  cause  the  Spaniard  of  Cuba  to  bo 
totally  insensible  to  those  grievancee  whicli  make  the  blood  of  an  Ameri- 
can boil  1  No  !  the  native  of  Cuba  is  not  more  insensible  than  the  worm ; 
and  we  firmly  believe,  that  when  the  period  arrives  which  offers  a  fair  and 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  the  attempt  to  acquire  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, they  will  rise  and  vindicate  themselves  from  the  chai^  of 
abject,  wiUing  sufamiBsion  to  the  tyranny  of  the  mother  couutry,  in  spite 
of  English  newspapers,  and  tbdr  disciples,  our  whig  statesmen.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  the  great  body  of  the  Creoles  of 
Cuba  are  not  only  depressed  in  spirit  by  a  long  course  of  misgovemment, 
and,  what  is  still  more  unfavorable  to  the  anticipation  of  their  rising, 
in  a  great  degree  under  the  influence  of  the  priests  of  a  Church,  which 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new,  has  been 
an  inflexible  foe  to  the  progress  of  liberal  principles,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  A  long  habit  of  submission  to  wrong  or 
indignity,  coupled  with  long-continued  abject  subserviency  to  the  des- 
potism of  a  Church  which  inculcates  implicit  obedience,  is  very  apt  to  de- 
generate at  last  into  a  sort  of  imbecile  dullness  not  easily  excited  to 
action ;  an  insensibility  hard  to  awaken  into  any  powerful  excitement, 
except  under  the  spur  of  bigotry.  The  people  of  Cuba  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  under  the  influence  of  this  species  of  suspended  animation  ; 
but  for  our  part,  we  believe  that  other  causes  contributed  not  only  to 
prevent  their  co-operation  with  Lopez,  but  prompted  them  to  take  sides 
against  him,  as  is  asserted  in  the  late  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Vechten,  whose 
view  of  the  B«bject  is,  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  not  a  little  influenced 
by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  very  singular,  not  to  say  unaccountable 
clemency  displayed  by  Don  Jose  de  la  Concha  in  his  behalf. 

Other  causes  may  be  adduced  to  account  for  the  total  inaction  of  the 
Cubans  in  behalf  of  Lopez  in  the  first  instance,  and  their  reported  hostili- 
ty in  the  second.  First:  the  bloody,  barbarous  threat  of  letting  loose 
their  slaves  against  them.  Second  :  the  fear  of  exemplary  punishment 
in  case  of  co-operation,  and  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  inflicted  with 
all  the  inflexible  severity  of  Spanish  vengeance.  Third,  and  most  weigh- 
ty of  ail :  the  hopelessness  of  efficient  aid  from  the  United  States,  after 
the  proclamation  of  our  President,  outlawing  every  American  citizen  en- 
listed in  their  cause,  and  placing  him  at  the  mercy  of  any  body  who 
chose  to  hunt  him  down  as  a  beast  of  prey.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  stands  at  this  moment  responsible, 
not  only  for  the  butchery  of  his  countrymen,  but  for  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  give  liberty  to  Cuba.  He  hM,  for  the  present,  preserved  his 
neutrality  with  Spain,  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  duty  of  every  govem- 

0  the  throne  of  Madrid  as  the  tolijeot 
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ment,  that  of  proteclioa  to  ita  citizens.  H&d  Lopez  Imded  with  a.  sufii- 
oiant  furce,  and  Buflicient  Buppiien  to  justify  the  anticipation  of  suocess, 
the  people  of  Cuba  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  set  these  me- 
naces at  nought,  and  joined  him.  But  he  came  with  a  mere  handful  of 
wen,  without  on  adequate  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  both  which 
the  inhabitants  were  destitute,  and  there  was  nothing  to  inspire  a  reason- 
able hope  of  success.  That  the  Cubans  did  not  join  him  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  was  natural,  when  all  ctrcum- 
atancea  are  considered  ;  although  we  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  those 
who  are  govomed  by  such  motives  and  such  fears,  will  never,  while  they 
cherish  them,  achieve  their  liberty.  They  must  risk  all,  to  save  all. 
This  inaction,  and  alleged  subsequent  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Cubans, 
was,  however,  fatal  to  Lopot  and  his  followers.  Hod  they  joined  him  in 
any  considerable  numbers,  and  furnished  him  with  provisions,  the  result 
would  have  been  very  diiferent.  Uevolutions  are  often  rairaclos,  which 
are'  believed  to  be  impossible  until  their  accomplishment.  Even  the 
storm  of  TMn,  which  rendered  their  arras  and  ammunition  useless,  may 
have  been  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Lopea  and  his  followers. 

Let  us  do  a  little  more  justice  to  both,  than  has  been  meted  out  to  them 
by  the  strenuous  admirers  of  legitimate  government  Many  of  them 
were  Poles,  without  home,  without  country,  and  without  any  government 
on  earth  to  which  they  owed  allegiance.  Their  own  government  had 
been  overthrown,  their  rights  trampled  under  foot,  and  their  property 
confiscated  by  a  combination  of  hungry  despots,  leagued  together  in  the 
unholy  cause  of  plunder  and  devastation.  They  had  become  citizens  of  the 
world  ;  exiles  and  wanderers,  who,  finding  no  resting  place  in  the  old,  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  new.  Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  persons  thus  cut 
loose  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  set  adrift  by  the  exercise  of  an  arbi- 
trary usurped  power,  should  join  the  standard  of  liberty  wherever  it  was 
unfurled,  and  moke  eternal  warfare  against  despotism  wherever  it  existed  ? 
Others  of  these  adventurers  were  Hungarians,  companions  of  Kossuth, 
and,  like  him,  victims  to  arbitrary  power.  But  by  fax  the  larger  pordon 
were  Americans,  our  ooontrymen,  a  majority  of  whom  •were  men  <rf 
education,  connected  with  families  of  the  Rrst  respoctabiiity,  and  imbued 
with  high  heroie  feelings  and  principles.  Who  gave  us  the  right  to  say 
that  these  men  were  exclusively  influenced  by  a  love  of  plunder  and  a 
passion  for  blood?  and  what  feeling  or  principle  justifies  us  Americans  in 
joining  the  hue  and  cry  of  pirates,  robbers,  cut'throats,  and  outlaws,  raised 
i^ainst  them  by  the  organs  of  British  policy  and  Spanish  despotism,  and 
echoed  by  those  of  our  whig  administration.  The  common  feelings  of 
humanity  might  lead  us  to  lament  the  &te  of  hecatombs  of  oar  brave 
countrymen,  belonging  to  that  class  which  gathered  such  green  laurels  in 
Mexico,  and  were  hunted  by  bloodhounds,  manacled  like  felons,  and  shot 
down  like  dogs,  by  scores  at  a  time,  in  cold  blood  ;  and  buried  like  doga, 
after  their  remains  were  outraged  and  mutilated  by  the  rabble  of 
Havana.  But  with  these  we  are  forbidden  to  sympathize,  and  nothing 
remains  for  us  but  to  rejoice  that  Spanish  despotism  is  established  in 
Cuba,  and  the  "  Fillibusters"  oSered  up  at  its  bloody  shrines.  Be  it  so. 
Time  will  decide  whether  they  were  pirates  and  out-throats,  or  heroes  and 
patriots  ;  and,  for  the  present,  to  time  we  leave  them.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  lives,  the  mode  of  their  death,  and  the  manner  in  whJcn 
they  met  it,  one  would  think  might  at  least  call  forth  the  sympatbioa,  if 
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not  the  applause  of  their  countrymen.    If  they  committed  a  crime  in 

going  forth  to  succor  what  they  undoubtedly  believed  to  be  an  oppressed 
people  about  to  assert  their  freedom,  they  have  paid  the  forfeit.  Let 
their  asbea  rest  in  peace.  If  we  cannot  approve  their  actions,  we  may  at 
least  be  permitted  to  lament  tbeir  fate. 

On  General  Lopez  we  will  bestow  a  few  parting  words.  He  has  been 
called  a  fool  or  a  madman,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  accused  of 
having  wilfully  deceived  his  followers  by  false  representations  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  Cubans,  coupled  with  exaggerations  of  the  number  of  bia 
adherents  in  the  United  Stales.  He  must  indeed  have  been  a  foot  or  a 
madman  to  have  done  this.  Embarked  in  the  same  vessel,  exposed  to 
the  same  dangers,  and  certain  of  the  same  fate  if  the  expedition  waa 
unsuccessful,  what  possible  motive  could  he  have  had  for  deception  1  If 
deception  was  practised,  it  came  from  another  quarter.  It  waa  cither  a 
device  of  Spanish  policy  to  lure  him  into  premature  action,  or  of  heartless 
Bpeculatora  for  their  own  private  purposes.  UnquesLionablj  Lopez  was 
himself  deceived  in  relying  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Cubans,  who  in 
turn  were  probably  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  aid  they  would  receive 
from  the  United  States.  Until  new  facts  are  brought  to  light,  we  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  doubt  and  darkness  on  the  subject. 

As  for  NarcisBo  Lopez,  we  affirm  that  he  was  neither  pirate  nor  cut- 
throat, madman  nor  fool.  We  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  say,  that 
as  earnest  well-wishers  to  the  freedom  of  mankind,  we  have  watched  hia 
motions  with  the  deepest  interest,  wished  him  success  most  sincerely  and 
as  sincerely  now  lament  his  fate.  And  why  should  we  not  1  Shall  we 
Americans,  whose  ancestors  gained  immortal  glory  by  success  in  precisely 
the  same  cause  in  which  he  perished,  be  called  on  at  this  day  to  stigma- 
tize his  name  and  his  memory  as  a  leader  of  pirates  and  freebooters  ? 
Shall  we,  while  holding  the  names  of  La  Fayette,  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  De 
Kalb,  Steuben,  and  Montgomery,  in  honored  and  grateful  remembrance, 
and  who,  in  coming  to  our  aid,  committed  the  same  violation  of  Messrs. 
Fillmore  and  Webster's  great  principle  of  neutrality,  triumph  in  the  fat© 
of  Crittenden,  Kerr,  and  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  alike  volunteers  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  1  We  assert  that  such  is  the  requisition  of  our 
own  government,  echoed  by  the  sentiments  of  Americans.  If  we  do  not 
mistake,  the  time  is  not  very  distant  when,  instead  of  being  derided  as 
rash  fools,  or  slandered  as  outlaws  and  pirates,  they  will  be  classed  with 
those  illustrious  martyrs  to  liberty,  who,  though  they  perished  themselves, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  apotheosis  of  the  goddess, 

Narcisso  Lopez  fought  bravely,  and  died  bravely.  At  first  we  were 
■  inclined  to  blame  him  for  suSering  himself  to  be  taken  alive,  when,  in  our 
opinion,  he  should  have  died  like  a  Homan.  But  it  since  appears  that 
he  was  scented  by  bloodhounds,  and  captured  almost  in  the  steep  of  death, 
occasioned  by  long-continued  fatigue  and  hunger.  His  last  words,  the 
instant  the  iron-collar  was  about  to  be  placed  about  his  neck,  were,  "/ 
die  for  Cuba."  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  hope  to  preserve  their 
freedom,  they  must  refrain  from  trampling  on  the  ashes  of  its  martyrs ; 
and  if  those  of  Cuba  ever  become  free,  or  deserving  of  freedom,  they  will 
erect  statues  to  Narcisso  Lopez. 


.yGooj^le 
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PRACTICAL  ANNEXATION  OF   ENGLAND. 

In  our  number  of  July,  1646,  we,  under  this  title,  discussed  the  ten- 
dency of  aflaira  to  an  absolute  subversion  of  all  commercial  restrictions 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  completely  as  now  exists 
between  the  states  of  this  Union  or  between  the  distinct  sovereignties 
which  compose  the  German  Customs  Union,  or  "  Zoll  Verein."  The  bar- 
barous policy  of  self-inipoBcd  restraints  upon  individual  action,  under  toe 
supposition  Uiat  national  benefits  result,  is  falling  into  disuse  before  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  age.  The  evils  flowing  from  such  a  policy 
are  becoming  recognized  as  national  misfortunes,  to  be  remedied  only  by 
the  prompt  adoption  of  a  new  system.  The  following  memorial  from  a 
distinguished  source,  was  recently  laid  before  high  oHicial  authority  in 
Great  Britain,  and  was  approvingly  and  cordially  entertwned  in  that 
q^uarter. 

London,  Avgvtt  2,  1651. 

Sir, — Scflection  has  increased  the  importance  of  tlie  subject  which  I  hod  thft 
honor  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  other  day ;  I  have,  therefore,  writ- 
ten out  my  views,  which  I  now  present  for  your  consideration. 

I  would  propose  the  abolition  of  all  restricCiona,  and  of  all  customB  dues  on  tlie 
commerce  between  England  and  the  Unittid  States,  their  possessions,  colonies 
and  dependencies,  so  that  an  English  vessel  might  enter  and  discharge  a  part  or 
the  entire  of  her  cargo  at  any  port  in  the  United  States  or  within  its  possessions, 
and  reload  and  proceed  to  any  other  port  within  the  United  Statc^  or  to  any 
foreign  port,  preciaclj  as  if  belonging  to,  or  under  the  flag  of  the  TJmted  States; 
and  the  same  to  be  granted  by  England  to  any  and  all  vessels  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  Slates,  entering  English  ports,  or  those  of  her  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies ;  and  the  cargoes  of  all  such  vessels,  when  being  of  the  produce,  the  ^wth 
or  manufacture  of  eiUier  of  the  two  nations,  to  be  free  from  customs  or  import 
duties;  but  should  their  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  of  tlie  produce,  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  ony  nation  or  country  which  shall  not  have  entered  inln  and 
adopted  the  same  reciprocity,  it  shall  be  subject  to  sunh  import  duties  as  may  be 
fixed  upon,  by  the  legislation  of  England  and  the  United  Stales  separately. 

The  great  importance  to  England  of  such  reciprocity  with  tbe  United  Statee 
must,  I  think,  be  easily  seen  and  readily  admitted. 

First;  The  amount  of  revenue  from  imparts  of  American  produce  is  con^ta- 
ratively  small;  on  the  principal  article,  coHon,  none  at  alL 

Second:  England  produces  no  staples,  except  iron  and  coal,  and  no  food  for 
export;  but  on  the  contrary,  imports  largely  of  staples  for  manufacture  and  of 
food.  England  desires  to,  and  must,  exchange  her  mechanic  products  for  food  and 
staples. 

Third;  The  United  States  produce  the  principal  staples  (some  almost  exclu- 
sively) required  by  England,  and  food  also,  at  less  cost  and  in  greater  abundance, 
and  at  the  same  time  consume  a  greater  amount  of  English  mechanic  products 
than  any  other  nation  or  country,  which  consumption  is  daily  and  yearly  in- 
creasing in  amount,  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  double  in  the  next  221  years ;  besid^  the  geogra- 
phical poi^ition  of  the  two  countries  is  such,  as  to  aSbrd  to  each  a  better  and 
cheaper  means  of  transport  from  their  exchanges  with  each  other,  than  willi 
any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Fourth:  The  United  States,  the  greatest  agricultural  country  of  the  world,  as 
a  whole,  would  bo  vastly  benefited  by  such  a  reciprocity,  becauseit  would,  beyond 
any  doubl,  immensely  augment  the  demand  for  her  agricultural  products,  which 
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require  no  legiBlative  pTotecUou ;  and  which  great  interest  is  becoming  unwilling 
to  Bubmit  to  %tij  indirect  taxation  at  its  own  expense,  and  for  die  sole  benefit  en 
ft  number  of  local  intereata,  which  together  are  Bmall  compared  with  the  great 
agricultural,  the  foundation  and  support  of  all  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  of  the  great  Missiaaippi  basin,  arc  fast  beginning  to  see  the  great 
evils  from  the  present  system  of  indirect  taxation,  and  will,  I  think,  very  hood  be 
ready  to  change  to  one  which  would  not  only  greatly  lessen  the  cxpenditur 


tbe  fedcralgo  Tern  men  t,  but  also  vastly  lessen  its  patronage  and  consequent  c< 
niption.  5?om  my  acquwntance  with  the  views  of  the  people  of  many  of  t 
diuerent  states,  I  hare  no  doubt,  if  England  will  take  the  lead  in  proposing  this 


reciprocity,  thai  it  can  be  adopted. 

In  Engiaod  it  would,  I  thicK  beyond  a  doubt,  receive  the  worm  support  of  the 
iron  and  coal,  of  iJie  mechanic  and  manufacturing  interests,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  shipping  and  commercial  interests.  Ireland  would,  no  doubt,  favor  it,  as 
would  the  Canadas  and  all  the  colonies.  The  only  interest  in  the  two  countries 
that  could  be  opposed  to  it,  are  in  England,  the  agricultural;  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  manufacturinff ;  they  are  opposite,  and  fully  illustrate  the  unnatural 
commercial  position  which  these  two  inter^ts  have  placed  the  two  nations  in 
towards  each  other ;  but  these  two  interests  should  not  complain  of  the  proposed 
change;    Because, 

1st  The  great  advantages  which  each  possess  in  Qie  cost  for  transport,  should 
be  their  BuC^ent  protecljon. 

2d.  It  would  admit  of  an  equal  and  just  diatribuljon  of  burdens  upon  all  int«r* 
eats,  and  prevent  the  unjust  and  unequal  imposition  upon  one  interest  for  the  be- 
nefit of  another;  and  who,  injustice,  could  complain? 

3d.  The  proposed  reciprocity  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  vastly  augment  the  pro- 
ducts, and  the  exchanges  and  consumption  of  those  products,  by  and  between 
the  dffierent  interesta  of  the  two  countries,  to  the  great  benefit  oF  all,  and  enable 
tbem  tomeet  their  full  ahare  of  any  burdens  necessarily  imposed  upon  them;  and 
the  prosperity  of  these  great  intereate,  would  beyond  a  doubt,  not  only  greatly 
benefit,  Dut  relieve  the  two  opposing  interests  of  a  part  of  these  present 
burdens. 

AaA  now  let  us  look  at  the  probable  result,  should  England  and  the  United 
States  adopt  this  reciprocity?  It  would,  beyond  any  doubt,  augment  the  com- 
merce, intercourse,  and  exchanges  of  the  products  and  commodities  of  and  be- 
tween the  two  nations  to  an  unlimited — to  au  incalculable  extent. 

The  United  States,  possessing  that  immense  wilderness  of  fertile  earth,  an  area 
sufficient  to  ^ve  homes  to  the  surpluses  of  Europe  for  ages  to  come,  whose  pro- 
ducts would  supply  almost  all  of  England's  wants,  and  make  exchanges  to  the 
mutual  advant^es  of  the  two  nations ;  peace  and  good  will  would  exist,  a  union 
of  interests  would  be  established  and  supported,  which  would  require  no  army 
or  navy  on  either  side  for  its  protection. 

It  will  be  said  that  other  nations  ma^  not  adopt  the  same  system  of  recipro- 
city: what  then?  Why.  it  would  but  mcrease  the  harmony,  the  commerce  and 
iiitercourae  between  England  and  the  United  States,  as  together  fhcy  would  not 
only  control  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  would  become  the  world's  carriers, 
and  would  rise  together  in  wealth  and  power,  wlulo  other  nations  would  sink 
under  the  burdens  which  their  people  could  not  support  But  suppose  that  the 
some  Eastern  of  reinprocity  should  be  generally  adopted:  what,  then,  might  we 
expect  to  see  ?  Not  only  commerce,  but  all  interests  and  branches  of  industry 
would  be  loosened  from  the  legislative  shackles  witli  which  they  are  now  em- 
barrassed and  restrained,  and  would  be  conducted  and  carried  on  as  individual 
enterprises,  and  each  protect  itself;  navies  would  be  no  longer  WKUied,  and 
armies  might  be  disbanded,  and  the  labor  of  the  world  at  large  relieved  from  a 
great  part  of  the  burdens  now  imposed  upon  it 

The  first  consideration  or  principle  in  government  should  be  economy.  Now, 
it  must  be  plain  to  all  minds,  that  the  la^r  the  number  of  officials,  servants  and 
dependants,  as  well  as  those  of  armies  and  navies,  employed  by  any  government 
the  greater  most  be  ita  burdens,  particularly  because  they  are  ait  of  the  class  of 
lai^est  consumen,  and  do  not  produce  any  part  of  their  own  support,  or  any- 
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thing  towards  tlie  support  of  the  government  who  employ  them;  but,  oa  tho 
oontrarj,  they  draw  their  support  from  the  labor  of  the  people,  and  tax  and  bur- 
dcti,  the  nation,  and  actually  lessen  the  amount  of  its  wealth  and  resouroea,  just 
double  tlio  outlay  for  their  support — beajdes,  it  is  the  actual  loss  of  so  mucb 
which  should  be  the  best  and  most  arulablc  labor  of  the  nalJon.  The  proposed 
reciprocity  would  change  all  this,  and  give  to  the  world  the  avails  of  a  vast 
amount  of  the  very  bctst  labor,  from  those  who  are  now  a  ias-  a  burden,  yes,  a 
moth,  eating  up  the  richest  garments  of  the  nation — a  rust  which  is  fast  corroding 
and  destroying  their  very  vitala. 

Now,  as  la!>or  is  the  BOurce  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  all  civilized  natjona, 
then  is  it  not  clear  that  the  larger  the  amount  of  produce  from,  and  the  bettertlM 
condition,  of  tho  laborer,  the  greatoi  would  b«  the  amount  of  power  and  wealth 
of  the  oatjon  I 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  system  is  too  bold,  too  radical,  and  that  it  requires 
time;  then  give  to  it  time,  say  five  years.  It  can  be  carried  into  effect  only  by 
the  legislative  acts  of  the  two  nations,  which  acts  must  be  prompted  by  the  peo- 
ple. Let  the  subject  be  properly  and  fairly  {daced  before  the  people  of  both  nar- 
IJons,  and  I  have  no  fears  for  tlie  result. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  of  its  great  importance  to  the  United  States,  and  believe 
that  the  public  mind  there  is  fast  ripening  to  it,  and  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
its  ultimate  adoption,  and  at  no  distant  period.  But  tlie  two  nations  together 
could  force  it  upon  the  world;  and  who  can  doubt  the  great,  tho  vast,  tJie  Incal- 
culable benefits  that  would  flow  &om  it  ? 

Most  reapectMly. 

During  more  than  150  years,  what  is  called  the  protective  and  funding 
systems,  were  in  operation  in  Great  Britain  under  the  guidance  of  ui 
aristocracy,  which,  while  it  sought  to  raise  the  position  of  England  in  the 
scale  of  ntitiona,  also  sought  to  raise  and  strengthen  its  order  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people  within  the  nation.  The  joint  action  of  the  two  sys- 
tems alluded  to,  were  admirably  calculated  to  attain  this  object. 

The  support  of  the  government,  the  cost  of  wars,  the  revenues  of  the 
landed  gentry,  and  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy,  were  all  drawn  from  labor, 
by  the  operation  of  the  indirect  taxes  through  which  the  "  protective 
system  "  acted :  while  labor  produced  everything,  it  was  required  to  pay 
everything;  and  its  exercise  scarcely  yielded  to  the  operator  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  daily  food,  and  frequently  not  that,  at  the  high  prices 
which  the  protective  system  compelled  him  to  pay  the  landholders  for  it. 
A  complete  enslavement  of  labor  at  the  service  of  capital  resulted ;  and 
when  the  return  of  peace,  in  1815,  left  the  nations  of  Europe  at  liberty  to 
rival  England  in  manufactures,  the  long  servitude  of  labor  in  that  country 
had  BO  reduced  its  ^aluo,  that  Great  Britain  could  sell  labor  cheaper  than 
any  other  people.  She  had  coal,  iron,  flax,  copper,  &e.,  witii  other 
natural  wealth,  for  sale  in  abundance ;  but  her  great  staple  was  cheap  labor. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  yi'Ars  of  protective  laws  hod  reduced  the  peoplo  of 
England  to  a  state  of  be^wary  and  "  pauper  labor,"  and  it  had  amassed 
capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  unnatural  co-operation  of  that  capital 
and  pauper  labor  enables  England  to  supply  goods  very  cheap,  because 
the  profit  on  all  tho  labor,  instead  of  remaining  with  the  workers  in  a  &o- 
tory,  goes  only  to  the  few  capitalists  who  own  it ;  and  what  is  to  them  a 
large  profit,  would  be  only  a  very  small  one  divided  among  all.  The  ma- 
jority of  tho  laborers  arc  unable  to  consume  much  of  the  goods  they  pro- 
duce, because  the  wages  of  their  labor  only  equals  the  cost  of  the  food  they 
eat.  "Hie  operation  of  the  present  policy  of  England  is  to  raise  the  con- 
dition of  labor  in  England,  by  giving  it  a  greater  reward ;  that  is,  to  enar 
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ble  those  producers  to  consume  more  of  wh&t  tfacy  produce,  to  allow  them 
wearing  apparel  in  addition  to  food.  It  is  this  ability  to  consume  which 
constitutes  the  superior  condition  of  the  American  people.  As  an  instance, 
the  United  States  exported,  in  1B50,  but  $4,734,424  of  cotton  goods  ;  yet 
in  that  yew  Ihey  manufactured  489,269  bales,  or  198,107,600  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton. In  1829,  England  manufectured  the  same  quantity,  but  she  exported 
£17,535,006,  or  say  $85,000,000  worth.  From  the  same  quantity  of  cotton 
as  is  now  manu&ctured  in  the  United  States,  she  exported  $81,000,000  of 
cloth  more  than  we  do  now.  We  not  only  consumedall  that  TBst  quantity, 
but  imported  over  twenty  million  dollars  boHidca.  That  ia  to  aay,  with  a 
population  of  23,000,000  we  consumed  $100,000,000  more  cotton  goods 
than  did  Great  Britain  with  the  same  number  of  population  in  1830 ;  or, 
to  put  the  figures  together— 

Riir  Coiton  Vilm  Hportail '  IniHirud. 

Great  BrituD,  1830 304.097,037 |B5,O0D.0OO 350,000 

DDiledBtalei,  1S50 196,107,600 4,734,431 30,108,719 

Now,  deducting  the  exports  from  the  imports,  leaves  (15,374,295, 
which,  added  to  the  English  exports  of  1830,  gives  a  difllerence  of  over 
$100,000,000  in  favor  of  United  States  consumption.  T!ie  goods  are 
more  valuable  to  the  people  to  use  than  to  export.  Now  if  those  cotton 
workers  and  others  had,  through  inability  to  buy,  gone  without  shirts, 
receiving,  as  under  the  English  protective  system,  only  enough  wages  to 
get  bre»d,.and  the  whole  $100,000,000  had  been  exported  for  the  profit 
of  capital,  the  protective  system  would  have  been  vindicated.  It  was  that 
complete  and  absolute  enslavement  of  labor  at  the  service  of  capital, 
whitji  resulted  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  protective  policy, 
which  made  Ejigland's  monopoly  world-wide  and  complete.  The  hour  of 
that  monopoly  haa  struck,  however,  and  with  the  improved  condition  of 
England's  workers,  the  monopoly  founded  on  their  misery  will  cease  to  be. 

The  late  census  returns  show  an  immense  diminution  in  the  number  of 
people  in  Ireluid  and  England.  The  increase  of  "  surplus  population  "  is 
evidently  checked  ;  and,  with  a  growing  scarcity  of  labor,  its  price  must 
advance,  so  as  to  deprive  England  of  the  power  of  exporting  "  cheap 
labor,"  on  which  ability  her  whole  extensive  commerce  depends.  The 
mode  which  the  government  adopted  to  enhuice  the  wages  of  the  people 
without  making  the  labor  come  any  dearer  to  the  manufacturer  who  must 
export  the  goods,  was,  by  removing  those  protective  laws  designed  to 
confer  high  prices  for  food  upon  the  landholder,  and  for  other  necessaries 
upon  other  parties,  to  enable  the  worker,  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
which  he  receives  from  manufactures,  to  buy  not  only  food  enough,  but 
also  some  clothes  and  other  necessaries.  The  revenue  which  these  '■  pro- 
tective "  laws  yielded,  was  replaced  by  taxes  on  income  over  £150  per 
annum.  Thus,  without  directly  raising  the  money  value  of  labor,  Eng* 
land's  great  staple  export,  the  worker  was  actually  endowed  with  more 
wages.  The  income,  or  direct  tax  imposed  upon  all  incomes  over  £150, 
or  $725  per  annum,  yielded  Great  Britain  £5,030,000  in  1850;  and  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  of  a  population  reaching  in  that  year  to  20,910,536 
souls,  there  were  only  147,659,  or  one  out  of  every  142  persons  who  pro- 
cured an  income  over  $725,  while  there  are  49,707  parsons  having  an 
income  over  that  sum  in  public  offices  ;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  143  persons 
in  England,  only  one  has  a  revenue  as  high  as  $725  per  annum,  while  the 
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average  of  the  147,659  who  paj  this  tax,  is  $3,000  per  annum.  In  these 
figures, we  have  the  evidence  of  the  general  poverty  of  the  people,  while 
the  nation  possesses  immense  wealth. 

In  the  United  States,  the  comparative  absence  of  those  protective  lawa 
has  permitted  a  more  general  difRision  of  wealth.  Hie  worker  here  has  not 
as  yet  been  enslaved  absolutely  to  capital,  and  labor  obtains  not  only 
food,  but  clothes  and  other  comforts.  A  labor  which  coats  capital  so 
'  much,  cannot  well  be  exported  in  competition  with  that  of  England, 
where  protective  laws  have  enabled  capital  to  obtain  it  at  a  lower  price.  It 
is  therefore  the  cose  that,  of  the  products  of  industry,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  consume  more  of  their  own  manufactures  than  the  people 
of  England  do  of  theirs.  This  may  be  thus  illustrated.  Hie  exports  of 
United  States  produce  to  Great  Britain  for  four  years,  and  of  British 
productions  to  the  United  States  for  a  similar  period,  are  as  follows  : — 

'toU.Suiu.  loG.Briuin.  loQ.  B.*Inliiil. 

1848 £10.947,161 173,809,937 tB6,266.935 

1819 9,S64,909 65.383,450 67,762.741 

1850 Il,97l,l}a8 72,711,950 76,628594 

I85I 11,891.981 67,708,709 68,733,730 

Total £47,375,059 |a79,673,3Jfi 1399,391,500 

The  average  of  these  four  years  is  (57,323,800  of  British  exports,  per 
annum,  to  the  United  State?,  and  174,847,800  United  States  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

ANNDAL  PBODDCTIOH  AND  EXFOKT  OF  THE  tTNlTED  STATES  AND  GRtfAT  BRITAIV. 
QnU  BriUID.  Uoited  Sui« 

Annaal  Prodnctitnu 1,  [85,600.000 1,033,354.000 

•'        Giporti 187,300,000 134,900,000 

"         U.  8.  Ejporta  to  G.  Biitaio         74,847,800 

"         Brttiab     "         to  D.  BUtea.     53,333,800  

Thus,  while  England  takes  more  than  half  of  the  raw  products  exported 
from  the  United  States,  the  latter  takes  in  return  about  one-fourth  of  the 
gross  exports  of  the  British  islands.  Placing  the  population  of  the 
United  States  at  an  average  of  22,000,000,  the  consumption,  per  bead,  of 
British  goods,  is  $2  60  per  annum.  The  population  of  the  British  ibliuids 
being  27,000,000,  they  take  »2  77— leaving  out  Ireland,  the  average  is 
t3  49,  per  head,  of  United  States  produce  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 
ITiat  is  to  say,  a  British  population  of  21,000,000  takes  89  cents  per  head 
more  of  the  United  States  products,  than  an  American  population  of 
22,000,000  takes  of  British  products.  It  is  calculated  that  the  United 
States  oonauroption  of  British  goods  ia  quadruple  that  of  any  other  nation 
with  which  England  deals.  These  facts  show,  in  a  strong  light,  the 
degree  of  dependence  which  has  sprung  up  mutually  between  the  two 
countries.  The  consumption  per  head,  in  each  country,  as  results  from 
the  above  figures,  appears  to  be  nearly  as  follows: — 

Far  tK,*a. 

Brilisb  ooiwaniptioi)  of  Unitsd  States  goods 92.77 

BritUh  home  aonmraptkia 37,00 

Total  Briliih  coaanmptian,... |39,77 

Brittsh  Colonial "         ••  7,00 

*'      Indiaa  "  ,. SS 

Uaited  BtatoB  borne  couampliaD 49,00 

"  coiuampiion  oTBriliah  good* , 3,60       ■ 

Tot4  United  Statneouamptiaa f5I,S0  '*" 
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It  vould  seem  from  ttua  return,  that  the  United  States  use,  In  their 
consumption,  5  per  cent,  of  British  poods,  and  the  people  of  the  British 
islands  8  per  cent,  of  United  Stotes  produce.  A  more  uninterrupted  trade 
between  the  two  countries  would  doubtless  tend  to  place  the  mutual  pro- 
ductions more  on  a  footing  with  the  home  trade ;  that  is  to  say,  greatly 
enhance  the  quantities  consumed  by  each.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
United  States  consumption  of  British  goods  were  raised,  through  more 
extended  sales  of  produce,  Jl  per  head,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  British  consumption  of  United  States  produce  resulted,  the  inter- 
national trade  vould  be  enhanced  (50,000,000,  and  the  home  markets  of 
each  in  a  &r  greater  ratio,  because  the  whole  production  of  the  staples  of 
each  would  be  increased  in  value,  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
to  an  extent  greater  than  the  value  of  the  enhanced  export.  The  restric- 
tions formeriy  imposed  by  England  upon  most  articles  of  American  pro- 
duce, have  been  mostly  removed ;  that  is  to  say,  cotton,  com,  oil,  and  many 
other  articles,  are  absolutely  free,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  navigation 
laws  has  placed  the  international  trade  upon  a  still  more  favorable  footing. 
The  article  of  tobacco,  however,  still  pays  an  inordinate  tax,  because  the 
exigencies  of  the  British  exchequer  retiuire  the  large  sum  which  is  derived 
from  it.  They  are,  however,  willing  to  forego  that  tax,  and  to  abolish  all 
other  still  existing  restrictions,  or,  in  other  words,  form  a  complete  com- 
mercial union,  practically  the  same  as  exists  between  the  states 
of  this  Union :  and  this  not  only  between  the  Imperial  Islands  and 
this  country,  but  also  with  all  the  vast  possessions  of  that  country,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  that  an  American  vessel,  with  an 
American  cargo,  may  as  freely  sail  the  waters  of  Great  Britain,  either  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  the  ludus,  or  the  Frith  of  Forth,  as  may  now  do  a 
British  vessel ;  and  that,  in  return,  a  British  bottom  shall  be  as  free  upon 
the  Mississippi,  the  Hudson,  the  Columbia,  or  any  other  American  water, 
as  a  Massachusetts  vessel  is  now  free  in  New-Yorlc  bay. 

The  first  practical  operation  of  this  would  he  some  disturbance  in  the 
currents  of  business ;  but  new  channels  would  immediately  form,  and  the 
cheap  land  of  the  I'nited  States  be  immediately  available  to  the  cheap 
capital  and  labor  of  England  ;  and  the  cultivators  of  American  soil  would 
immediately  come  in  possession  of  all  the  advantages  of  British  skill  and 
capital  in  working  up,  and  remunerating  them  for  their  produce. 

The  United  States  produce  the  great  staples  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  these  are  now  transported  to  England,  where  the  eheap  labor  is  there 
added  to  their  cost,  and  the  goods  sold  in  markets,  which  the  diplomacy 
and  skill,  not  to  say  violence  and  fraud,  of  the  English  government,  have 
in  a  long  series  of  years  opened  to  her  merchants.  If  now,  through  a  re- 
moval of  international  restraints,  the  value  of  labor  is  raised  in  England  to 
a  level  of  that  in  this  country,  the  great  attraction  for  the  raw  material  to 
the  British  islands,  cheap  labor,  will  then  have  ceased.  The  large  item  of 
transportation  will  then  operate  upon  capital,  causing  it  to  seek  a  location 
near  the  growing  materials,  and  the  capital  and  skill  of  England  will  fol- 
low its  laoor,  which  is  now  so  rapidly  migrating.  If  vessels  from  the  United 
States  can  have  free  access  to  every  market  where  those  from  England 
now  sell  goods,  the  agency  of  the  British  islands  in  the  transactions  will 
cease. 

In  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia  there  are  large  "surplus  popula- 
tions," BO  defined  by  domineering  capital ;  between  those  populations  lie 
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the  vast  and  fertile  fields  of  the  Americaa  continents,  and  it  requires  no 
wizard  to  foresee  the  enormu'us  empire  which  is  to  grow  up  on  this  virgia 
soil,  peopled  hy  the  commingled  nations  of  the  world.  To  bring  tha 
capital  and  wealth  of  England,  by  commercial  union,  to  the  aid  of  this  pro- 
cess of  settlement,  is  vastly  to  facilitate  it  by  conferring  wealth  upon  the 
agriculturists,  and  stimulating  the  occupation  of  the  land. 

.Under  the  system  sketched  out  in  the  above  memorial,  the  United 
States  would  enjoy  almost  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  England  with 
the  ninety  million  bushels  of  com  which  she  annually  requires,  worth 
(100,000,000.  The  free  admission  of  tobacco  would  swell  the  value  of 
that  article  to  J50,000,000,  while  cotton  already  reaches  (80,000,000,  and 
the  general  stimulus  which  would  be  imparted  to  the  prospects  of  the 
English  people,  would  enhance  the  powers  of  consumption,  untU  our 
sales  would  quadruple  the  present  amount. 

The  material  wetl  being  of  the  country  resulting  from  the  abrogation  of 
all  custom'house  regulation  between  the  two  nations,  is  indeed  a  great 
and  desirable  object ;  but  it  sinks  in  importance  when  compared  with  the 
vital  necessity  of  placing  the  finances  of  the  federal  government  on  the 
footing  necessarily  involved  in  an  abrogation  of  indirect  taxes.  These 
taxes  not  only  operate  directly  and  strongly  in  aid  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  wealth  from  the  possession  of  the  producing  many  into  the  hands  of  the 
few,  but  they  afford  the  government  that  uncontrolled  command  of  means 
which  swells  with  national  prosperity,  and  becomes  an  efficient  agent  in 
that  machinery  of  patronage  which  every  year  is  becoming  a  more  po- 
tent instrument  in  aggrandizing  individuals  at  the  expense  of  republican 
principles.  The  large  patronage  of  the  federal  government,  even  when  it 
mvolved  an  expenditure  of  but  twenty-six  millions  per  annum,  was  suffi- 
cient to  impart  a  very  dangerous  asperity  to  the  excitement  of  party  feel- 
ings. Under  the  pi-esent  administration,  favored  by  the  productiveness 
of  a  "  revenue  tariff,"  the  expenditures  have  risen  to  sixty  millions  per 
annum ;  and  the  mode  in  which  that  immense  sum  is  applied,  has  been  but 
too  apparent  in  the  history  of  the  "Galphin  cabinet."  The  present  tariff 
has  been  prolific  in  an  eminent  degree,  yielding  for  the  fiscal  year  1851, 
(50,000,000,  and  will  probably  yield  not  much  less  for  1 852 ;  but  what- 
ever sum  it  yields  will  be  spent,  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
tariff  system.  Such  a  law  once  passed  operates  of  itself  from  year  to 
year ;  and  when  Congress  meets  annually,  it  is  not  called  upon  to  supply 
money  to  the  government,  but  only  to  vote  away  what,  as  in  the  present  case, 
has  been  collected  under  a  law  passed,  live  years  since,  by  another  Congress 
and  another  administration.  The  fifty  millions  of  dollars  which  the  Ame- 
rican people  paid  to  the  government  in  1851,  was  collected  by  virtue 
of  a  law  passed  in  1846,  and  which  was  not  calculated  to  yield  more  than 
three-fifths  of  that  sum.  Tbe  money  has  not  been  raised  during  the  year 
because  the  exigencies  oi  the  government  require  it,  but  it  has  come  into 
'  the  treasury  through  the  operation  of  a  law  passed  to  suit  another  sbite  of 
affairs.  Hence  the  sound  course  of  legislation  is  entirely  reversed.  The 
common-sense  mode  of  proceeding  is,  for  Congress  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  the  treasury,  fix  the  necessary  sum  wanted,  and  then  indicate 
the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  raised.  Instead  of  that,  Congress 
meets,  and  is  informed,  that  without  its  volition  at  all,  some  fifly-five  to 
Bixty  millions  dollars  will  flow  into  tbe  treasury,  and  it  is  requested  to 
sanction  its  expenditure,  in  every  form  which  the  administration,  which  ia 
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|]9o  the  head  of  a  party,  adopts,  oa  the  best  mode  of  dividing  the  money 
under  color  of  law,  among  its  followers.  This  evil  ia  of  daily  increasing  mag- 
DJtude;  corruption  has  reached  that  grade  of  cabinet  ofEoera,  who,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  chief  magistrate,  openly,  under  pretence  of  claims,  divide 
the  people's  money  among  themselves. 

Iq  the  several  states  where  the  expenses  of  government  are  raised  by 
direct  taxation,  this  operation  of  corrupt  patronage  upoD  the  fortune  of 
parties  is  iar  less  marked.     In  New-Yoric,  the  new  constitution  was  sup- 

Eosed  not  only  to  diminish  the  number  of  officers  oontroUed  by  the  executive, 
ut  also  to  curtail  the  money  spent  among  them.  An  unscrupulous  and 
desperate  party  have,  however,  found  means  to  borrow  money  for  party 
patronage  in  violation  of  the  constitution  ;  and  the  men  who  thus  purchase 
state  support  to  illegal  proceedings,  are  they  who  are  most  clamorous  for  & 
still  more  extended  federal  expenditure;  and  their  success  in  the  state  is 
an  augury  of  the  recklessness  with  which  la^e  sums  illegally  raised  will  bo 
lavishly  expended  in  the  purchase  of  supporters  in  an  assault  upon  the 
federal  constitution.  Already  party  divisions  have  been  do  far  fortunate  that 
very  grave  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  the  people  will  ever  again 
elect  a  chief  magistrate ;  and  the  patriot,  in  the  face  of  passing  events  at 
Washington,  may  well  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  country,  when  a  revenue 
of  sixty  to  one  hundred  millions  per  annum  is  at  the  control  of  any  candi- 
dates who  may  come  before  the  House  for  election. 

The  electors  themselves  may  not  be  safe  from  influences,  and  sufficient 
electoral  colleges  may  announce  a  President,  whose  name  will  be  a  sur- 
prise, and  whose  rule  a  disaster  to  the  people. 

There  can  be  no  end  to  the  evils  that  are  likely  to  flow  from  the  in- 
oreasing  expenditure  of  the  government,  more  particularly  if)  unfortunately, 
tlie  system  of  internal  improvements  should  swell  its  dependants,  and 
place  their  remuneration  beyond  congressional  regulations. 

The  prompt  action  of  the  people  is  required  now,  while  the  evil  may 
yet  be  arrested,  to  discontinue  all  modes  of  raising  money,  which  operate 
longer  than  for  the  single  year.  The .  taking  from  the  government  the 
patrnnage  of  the  Custom  House  and  Post  Ofiice,  and  inhibiting  its  con- 
nection with  any  public  work  or  corporation,  as  well  as  the  hundreds  of 
uselessjobs  that  are  gotup  to  reward  its  partisans,  and  requiring  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  year  to  be  raised  and  paid  within  the  year, 
will  go  far  to  purify  the  elections,  and  take  from  unscrupulous  men,  and 
the  reprobate  preachers  who  aid  them  in  their  unholy  designs,  all  motives 
for  promoting  treason,  murder  and  anarchy,  for  the  sake  of  the  chances  of 
personal  profit  One  hundred  millions  per  annum  is  a  large  bribe  to  am- 
bitious disturbers  of  society,  and  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  leader.  It  is  one  which  should  not  exist  The  national  safety,  and 
the  naliond  welfare  too,  require  that  trade  should  be  emancipated  by  the 
removal  of  all  duties,  and  that  the  elections  should  be  freed  from  corrupt 
influences,  by  instituting  a  direct  and  annual  mode  of  raising  an  eoonom^ 
eal  revenue. 
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SOME  IRISH  POETS. 

(Continatd.) 

Tir  June,  1849,  at  the  Meath  Hospttal  in  Dublin,amid  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  there  lay  strettdted  upon  a  ooarse  pallet,  and  attended  hy  the  pen- 
sioned phyaiciana  of  government,  a  man  in  the  agonies  of  death  :  his  hair, 
whiter  than  the  sheeta  in  which  he  waa  enwrapped,  clustered  round  a  fore- 
head moulded  with  the  poet'a  heauty ;  his  bright  blue  eyes  had  a  deep 
meaning,  as  if  they  looked  far  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature's  being, 
and  knew  "  the  thrilling  secrets  of  the  birth  of  time ;"  and  the  calmness  of 
his  elegant  features,  the  almost  feminine  softness  of  his  voice,  even  in  that 
hour  of  agonizing  distress,  made  his  attendants  feel  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  superior  being.  Noiselessly  they  moved  around  his  bedside, 
applying  their  restoratives,  and  watching  with  eager  hopefulness  the  aspect 
of  his  countenance,  varybg  from  despondence  to  animation,  from  calmness 
to  pain.  Long  and  manfully  did  that  wasted  frame  grapple  and  struggle 
wi^  its  giant  enemy ;  hut  the  hour  of  triumph  came,  death  had  won  the 
victory,  and  James  Clarence  Mangan  lay  in  his  winding.shcet,  on  a  table 
in  the  dead-house.  To  fili  the  picture,  we  take  the  better  language  of  one 
who  gazed  upon  those  features  calm  in  death,  and  beautiful  in  their  tran- 
quillity, 

"  I  hastened  to  the  hospital  lo  ascertain  if  this  report  of  his  death  were 
correct.  There,  for  the  first  time,  1  beheld  James  Clarence  Mangan. 
Wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet,  and  stretched  upon  the  table  of  the  dead-house 
in  the  Meath  hospital,  lay  the  poet  whose  works  had  so  long  formed  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration,  an  attenuated  corpse,  wasted  to  a  skeleton, 
by  want,  and  sickness,  and  misery,  and  despair. 

From  the  house-surgeon  of  the  hospital  I  learned  the  following  sad 
records  of  the  last  hours  of  this  great  master  of  English  verse. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1B49,  the  cholera-mo rbus  raged  in  Dublin;  tem- 
porary hospitals  were  erected  by  the  board  of  health,  for  the  reception  of 
pauper  sufferers  by  this  disease,  and  servants  of  the  board  were  dispatched 
with  carts  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  those 
hospitals  the  persons  attacked  by  this  dreadful  epidemic 

While  searchtDg  for  this  purpose  an  obscure  portion  of  Dublin,  the 
servants  oi  the  board  of  health  were  informed,  that  the  tenant  of  a  single 
room,  in  one  of  the  most  wretched  houses  of  the  neighborhood,  had  been 
for  sometime  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was  supposed  to  be  suffiring  from 
cholera -morbus.  They  ascended  to  the  lodging  thus  indicated,  and  there, 
stretched  upon  a  wretched  pallet,  and  surrounded  by  proofs  of  the  moat 
squalid  misery,  they  found  the  wasted  form  of  a  man,  insensible  from  ex- 
haustion. Believing  that  he  was  reduced  to  this  state  by  cholera,  the  ser. 
vants  of  the  board  of  health  placed  the  sufferer  in  their  cart  and  conveyed 
him  to  the  North  Union  Cholera  Sbeds. 

In  this  miserabli:  wreck  of  hunger  and  misery,  the  attendant  physicians  - 
recognized  James  Clarence  Mangan.     Upon  examination  it  was  found  that 
Ua  disease  was  not  cholera,  but  absolute  ilarvation.    He  was  immediately 
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tnoamitted  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  where  everything  that  skill  and  kind- 
ness could  surest  for  the  purpose  of  rcYiving  the  expiring  spark  of  life 
was  attempted — and  attempted  in  vain.  This  unfortunate  child  of  genius 
sank  hourly,  and  died  shorty  after  his  admission  to  the  hospital ;  exhibit- 
ing to  the  last  his  gentle  nature,  in  repeated  apologies  for  the  trouble  he 
gave,  and  constant  thanks  for  tho  attendance  and  assistance  aiTorded  to 
him. 

In  his  pocket  was  found  a  volume  of  German  poetry,  in  translating 
which,  he  had  been  engaged  vhen  struck  down  by  his  last  illness.  In  his 
hat  were  found  loose  papers,  in  which  bis  last  efforts  in  verse  were  feebly 
traced  by  his  dying  hand.  Laboring  to  the  last  in  his  noble  art^— striving 
to  obtain  a  morsel  of  bread  by  the  production  of  the  finest  compositions — 
and  striving  in  vain,  poor  Clarence  Mangan  died  ;  an  honor  to  his  country 
by  his  noble  writings — a  di^race  to  it  by  his  miserable  fate."* 

Yes,  an  honor  to  any  land,  an  honor  to  the  world  in  which  he  lived ;  and 
it  must  be  ever  a  bitter  reproach,  a  stain  upon  the  escutcheon  of  his  better 
blessed  countrymen,  that  he  died  thus. 

We  have  succeeded,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty,  in  obtain- 
ing some  few  facts  of  Mangan'a  life,  and  knowing  with  what  interest  they 
will  he  regarded,  we  take  pleasure  in  making  room  for  them.  Of  no 
man,  equally  deserving,  is  so  little  known,  even  by  his  own  countrymen, 
and  it  is  probable  that  but  little  more  will  ever  be  made  public 

Hewasbomin  Dublin  about  the  year  1811,  Very  little  is  known  of  his 
early  life,  except  what  has  been  learned  from  himself;  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  never  enjoyed  the  advtmtages  of  ui  academic  education.  At  six- 
teen he  entered  a  notary's  office  in  the  capacity  of  a  scrivener  or  clerk,  and 
during  the  time  of  his  legal  labors,  he  perfected  himself  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  German,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Scandinavian  languages,  mastering  not 
only  these  various  languages,  but  likewise  making  himself  acquainted 
witji  all  the  great  writers  in  poetry  and  prose.  The  death  of  his  lather, 
white  yet  at  an  early  age,  threw  upon  him  the  entire  burden  of  a  mother 
and  sister,  and  he  toiled  for  them  with  an  afTectionate  assiduity  which  con- 
tinued through  their  lives.  'Dieposition  of  a  notary's  clerk  in  Ireland  is 
different  from  what  it  is  here.  Ine  clerks  form  as  distinct  a  class  as  doo, 
tors,  attorneys  or  l^arristers.  Hicir  salaries  are  small,  but  proportionately 
greater  than  in  America ;  they  receive  from  eighty  to  ninety  or  a  hundred 
pounds  sterling ;  and  their  duties  are  much  more  onerous  and  perplexing. 
Here  a  clerk  in  a  Jaw  office  is  generally  allowed  leisure,  and  afforded  op- 
portunities to  perfect  himself  in  a  knowledge  of  the  profession ;  and  many  of 
tho  most  famous  men  at  the  American  bar  have  risen  from  humble  clerk- 
ahips.  In  Ireland,  there  is  no  rising  from  the  ranks ;  a  clerk  in  youth 
remains  a  clerk  in  his  older  days,  except  some  fortuitous  circumstance 
gives  him  the  means  to  purchase  a  position  among  his  wealthier  superiors. 

Mangan's  ambition  soared  beyond  the  engrossing  of  deeds  of  convey- 
ance, or  bills  in  Chancery,  and  he  soon  quitted  his  clerkship  in  the  law  for 
a  profession  more  laborious  and  less  remunerative — literature. 

He  must  have  been  "  over  age"  when  he  became  a  contributor  to  the 
"Dublin  Penny  Afagazine"  in  which  he  published  many  of  his  finest  poems 
over  the  signature  of  "  Clarence."     Some  of  these  poems,  written  as  far 

•  Ramaiices  and  Ballad*  of  Ireland.     Edited  b;  H.  Ellii.     Introduction,  p.  10. 
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back  as  1832,  have  gone  the  round  of  the  world,  and  many  who  have  found 
delight  in  their  beauties,  never  known  their  author.  A  curious  coincidenoe 
occurs  between  one  of  those  early  poems,  and  the  great  modern  worit 
"I'eslus."  Id  the  latter,  it  is  asserted  that  the  end  of  all  theologies,  is  "en- 
dura  and  love,"  and  the  poem  of  Mangon'sto  which  we  allude,  concludes, 
"  Aod  all  philosophy,  all  faith, 

And  all  divine  and  huro&n  lore, 
The  sabtlest  thought  of  man,  but  eaith 
Eodure — adore  1" 

Mangfln  was  principally  supported  by  the  Dvhlin  University  Magazine, 
to  which  he  and  Samuel  Ferguson  were  the  principal  contributors.  Here 
were  published  the  "  Lays  of  Many  Lands,"  translations  from  almost 
every  language  ever  known  to  the  world  ;  portions  of  the  Gierman  Antho- 
logy, the  Literte  Orienlales,  and  many  misoellaneous  poems,  national  and 
imngi  native. 

The  death  of  his  mother  and  sister  left  him  alone  in  the  world,  with  no 
relation,  saving  a  half-idiotic  brother,  with  whom  he  always  shared  hia 
own  scanty  means.  His  intellect  remained  unclouded,  but  his  habits  be- 
came irregular,  and  his  course  of  life  a  curse  to  himself,  and  a  source  oC 
regret  to  hjs  friends.  Ho  continued  to  write,  but  only  when  forced  by 
necessity  ;  and  when  he  had  accumulated  a  small  sum  by  his  writings,  he 
laid  down  his  pen  for  the  bottle,  and  forgot  his  intellect  in  his  carousals. 

In  1842,  the  Dublin  Magazine  (to  which  Thomas  Davis  largely  contri- 
buted) was  started,  and  Mangan  wrote  for  it  many  articles  of  uncommon 
beauty  ;  amongst  other  papers  a  "  tale,"  which  unit«s  the  immense  ana- 
lytical power  of  Godwin  to  the  power  of  minutite  which  distinguishes 
Dickens. 

In  1843,  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Petrie, — the  celebrated  antiquari- 
an— Mangan  obtained  a  situation  as  catalogue-maker  to  the  library  in  Tri- 
nity College,  Dry  work  for  a  poet !  He  was  forced  to  dip  off  his  long, 
fair  moustache,  and  conform  to  the  ordinary  work-day  world  habits.  He 
did  not  hold  his  place  long.  In  three  months  the  moustache  re-appeared, 
and  Mangan  lost  his  place. 

Darkness  now  gathered  over  his  path  ;  alone  in  the  world,  caring  for 
none,  and  cared  for  by  few,  he  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  excesses,  and 
became,  we  blush  to  record  it,  a  habitual  inebriate.  Yet,  at  times,  the 
vigor  of  his  mind  rose  above  its  debasing  slavery,  and  told  to  the  world 
startling  truths  in  mighty  language.  Aller  a  long  stru^le,  intellect  became 
again  triumphant,  and  Mangan  resumed  his  place  among  the  most  gifted 
men  of  hia  day.  He  was  persuaded  by  Thomas  Davis,  the  poet,  and  pro- 
pagandist of  the  great  truths  of  human  liberty,  to  join  tJie  "  Young  Ireland" 
party  ;  he  did  so,  and  until  his  last  hour,  strove  with  great  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  his  native  land. 

Mangan'a  last  friends  were  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Irishman, 
a  journal  of  great  influence,  and  which  became  so  formidable  that  it  was 
proscribed  by  the  government,  and  a  reward  oiTcred  for  the  heads  of  the 
men  who  conducted  it.  These  friends  were  Joseph  Brenan,  and  Bernard 
Fullam  ;  by  Ihem  Mangan  was  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  His 
uncomplaining  nature,  and  erratic  habita,  never  disclosed  to  them  his  great 
wanta,  and  they  never  knew  where  to  seek  for  him.  After  his  death  they, 
in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meehan,  a  Young  Ireland  priest,  per- 
formed the  last  sad  oSices,  at  a  time  when  all  others  had  deserted  him. 
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Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
men  ;  a  man  who  displayed  in  his  writings  a  wonderful  genius,  and  ia  his 
generous  nature  a  heart  warm  to  sympathize  wiUi  all  mankind.  Tie 
kindness  he  bestowed  upon  others  was  never  returned  to  himself,  and  the 
remuneration  he  received  for  his  labors  was  a  life  of  misery,  and  a  grave. 
Mangan's  personal  appearance  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Brenan,  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  JrUi,man,  before  the  death  of  the  poet,  from  which  we 

00^-* 

Having  given  the  history  of  the  man,  we  must  now  turn  to  the  poet ;  we 
purpose  dividing  Mangan's  various  writings  into  divisions,  and  considering 
them  separately.  Thus  :  first  his  national  poems ;  second,  his  translations 
from  the  German  ;  third,  his  translations  from  other  languages ;  lastly, 
his  miscellaneous  writings. 

His  national  poems  were  principally  written  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  stood  in  the  ranks  of  the  Young  Ireland  party.  They  are 
marked  by  great  vigor,  and,  in  common  with  all  his  writings,  with  great 
command  of  language,  and  power  of  versification. 

The  great  necessity  of  Iraland  in  her  late  rebellion,  lay  in  the  want  of 
military  leaders — there  were  men  enough  to  fight,  but  they  had  no  great 
master-men  to  enrol  them  under  the  green  flag,  and  lead  them  into  the 
field.     We  scarcely  believe  that  even  if  there  had  been  such,  they  would 
have  achieved  complete  independenc«,  for  the  enemy  with  whom  they 
grappled  was  a  mighty  one ;  but  they  could,  at  all  events,  have  forced  con- 
cessions, and  lain  the  seeds  of  ultimate  success.     Had  they  but  possessed 
such  men,  they  could  have  retired  into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and,  by 
constant  depredation  and  guerilla  warfitre,  have   so  much  distressed  the 
enemy  as  to  make  peace  welcome,  even  at  a  sacrifice ;  but,  as  it  was, 
without  skilful  leaders,  half-armed,  half-fed,  and  miserably  clothed,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  they  should  long  hold  out :  a  pike  is  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  musket,  and  resolution,  without  weapons,  will  not 
always  be  effectual  against  grapeshot.      A  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
guerilla  warfare  would  have  greatly  aided  them.    But  this  is  wandering 
away  from  the  subject.     We  were  about  to  remark  that  Mangan  saw  this 
necessity  for  leaders  learned  in  the  science  of  warfare,  as  may  be  judged 
from  his  grand  poem,  from  which  we  make  an  extract. 
A  HIGHWAY  FOE  FREEDOM: 
"  My  sufFering  country  shsJI  be  freed, 
And  shine  with  tenfold  glory  I" 
So  spoke  the  gallant  Winkelreid, 
Renowned  in  German  alorj. 
"No  tyrant,  even  of  kingly  grade, 
Shall  cross  or  darken  my  way  1" 
Oat  flashed  his  blade,  and  bo  he  made 
For  Freedom's  course  a  hi^way ! 

'  He  is  a  middle-iized  man,  infirm-tooking  and  atooped.  motins  on  (lowly,  and 
with  noiieleu  itepi.  Hii  hair  i(  while  a>  new-iallen  mow,  which  givea  him  lbs 
appearance  of  ase  before  he  ii  old.  "  One  man  maj  live  lonjier  in  thirty  years," 
saya  Shelley,  "than  anothei  who  diagi  out  the  chain  till  sixty,"  and  in  tliirty  and 
some  odd  yeara  this  man  hsa  lived  Song  enough  to  bo  gray.  Hia  tkce  is  calmi  though 
marked  with  thunder  scar*.  His  eye  is  inexpreiaibly  mild  and  beautiful.  The  moutli 
haa  lost  Ihe  charm  which  it  once  had,  but  the  forehead  is  tinwrinkled.  and  white  aa 
ever.  His  figure  ia  waiting  away — tbe  award  ia  eating  through  the  aheath  ;  be 
mores  seemingly  in  pain,  and  plainly  his  hour  is  not  far  aS. 
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We  want  a  man  like  this,  with  power 

To  rouse  the  world  by  one  word; 
We  want  a  cliief  to  meet  the  hour, 

And  march  the  masses  onward. 
But  chief  or  none,  through  blood  and  fire, 

Mj  fatherlaod,  lies  Ihy  way  I 
The  men  must  fight  who  dare  desire 

For  ^eedom's  course  a  hi^way  I 

Alasl  I  can  but  idly  gaz« 

Around  in  grief  and  wonder; 
The  People's  will  alone  can  raise 

The  People's  shout  of  thunder. 
Too  long,  my  friends,  you  faint  for  fear, 

In  secret  crypt  and  by-way  ; 
At  last  be  men  I    Stand  forth,  and  dear 

For  Freedom's  course  a  highway! 

'  Tou  intersect  wood,  lea,  and  lawn. 

With  roads  for  monster  wagons, 
Wherein  you  speed  like  lightning,  drawn 

By  fiery  iron  dragons.  j 

So  do  1  such  work  ia  good,  no  douht ;  I 

But  why  not  seek  some  nigh  way 
For  ilhid  as  well  1    Path  also  out 

For  Freedom's  course  a  highway.  ■  , 

Tea  1  up  I  and  let  your  weapons  be  J 

Sharp  steel,  and  self-reliance  I  i 

Why  waste  your  burning  energy 

In  void  aud  vain  defiance, 
And  phrases  fierce  but  fugitiTe  ? 

'Tia  deeds,  not  words,  that  /weigh — 
Tour  swords  and  guns  alone  can  give 

For  Freedom's  courae  B  highway  1 

Thia  is  a.  poem  of  no  common  spirit ;  it  has  a  high  tone  of  vigorous  ori- 
ginality ;  and  has  the  merit  of  telling  plain,  honest  truths,  in  a  language 
most  fitted  for  their  expression  ;  but  it  is  a  poem  of  the  reason  rather  than 
of  the  imagination,  and  does  not  reflect  upon  Mangan  the  credit,  as  a  poet, 
which  ia  displayed  in  many  of  his  more  imaginative  pieces.  , 

"  Have  Ilope,"  is  another  of  the  same  class,  equally  fine,  but,  like  the 
foregoing,  argumentative  rather  than  imaginative ;  as  such,  we  present  ex- 
tracts from  it  to  the  reader,  calling  particular  attention  to  the  simile  of  a  j 
heart  grown  hardened  by  contact  with  the  world,  until  the  poet  "  struck                  j 
it,"  and  it  hurt  his  hxai,  which,  to  our  fancy,  ia  exceedingly  expressive. 

Have  hope,  my  friend  I    The  future's  voice 

Peals  like  a  trumpet  from  afar. 
It  bids  our  drooping  land  rejoice. 

And  look  to  truth's  eternal  star. 
Have  Hope  1    The  illuming  hour  draws  near 

When  love  shril  conquer  pain  and  ill, 
And  all  the  hosu  of  Imte  and  fear 

Go  down  befbre  the  might  of  will  , 
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Hare  ever  hope  !  though  many  a  woe 

Halii  darked  thy  life's  disaslroua  day, 
The  tempest  doth  not  always  blow, 

The  Ughtning  rarely  strikes  to  alay. 
Sinks  not  in  golden  sheen  from  heaven 

The  Eun  beneath  his  ocean  tomb? 
So  shall  thou  shine  in  manhood's  even, 

Ere  thou  descend  to  Hade's  gloom. 

The  wise,  the  thoughtinl,  know  ftilt  well 

That  God  doth  nought  in  vengeful  ire  ; 
But  this  deep  truth  aU  ages  tell — 

He  purifies  His  own  by  fire. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  knows  not  -woe — 

Who  never  felt  his  soul  grow  dim  I 
Him  threatcneth  dreadful  overthrow — 

Heaven's  love  and  core  are  not  for  him. 

I,  too,  have  borne,  unseen,  alon^ 

My  own  deep  griefs,  griefs  writ  on  sand, 
U*tu  my  htartgrtvi  like  to  lUme — 

IitrudcU,  imd  it  hurt  my  hand. 
My  bitter  bread  was  steepeid  in  tears, 

Another  Cain's  mark  marred  my  brow — 
.  I  wept,  for  long  my  wasted  years — 

Alas  !  too  oil  I  weep  them  now  I 
Second  in  importance,  and  likewise,  in  the  order  we  have  adopted,  we 
will  pass  to  those  poems  collected  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1845,  en- 
titled German  Anthology.  Here  Mangan's  genius  is  strongly  marked, 
both  in  the  ideas  and  language  :  for  one  thought  in  the  original  poems,  we 
have  a  round  dozen  in  the  so-called  translations,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  remarkably  elegant  and  striking.  The  weird  and  wild  nature  of 
Mangan's  thoughts  made  the  German  poetry  pleasing  to  him  ;  and  its  vague 
visionings  and  superstition  a,  its  terse  and  pointed  expressiveness,  made 
it  a  delightful  task  for  him  to  labor  in  a  field  so  congenial  to  his  own 
heart.  He  has  given  us  translations  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  TVeilegrath, 
Uhlancl,  Tleck  and  others  ;  and  if  they  have  not  the  merit  of  fidelity  in 
language  and  manner,  they  have  preserved  in  them  the  spirit  in  wnicb 
they  were  originally  written.  This  is  a  rare  merit ;  there  are  but  few  in- 
stances in  which  translations  do  not  want  the  spirit  of  originals.  This  ob- 
jection can  never  bo  urged  against  Mangan's  German  Anthology,  though 
perhaps  the  objectione  we  have  already  suggested  will  with  many  bear  an 
equal  weight. 

Wo  select,  as  a  second  extract,  a  poem  which  has  already  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  "  The  Itide  Around  the  Parapet."  It  has  been  praised 
by  some  on  account  of  its  vivid  pictures,  and  decried  by  others  because  of 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  heroine's  name.  The  praise  should  outweigh 
the  censure,  for,  to  our  tlunking,  the  latter  is  but  a  trivial  objection.  Tlie  fre- 
quent repetition  heightens  the  music  of  the  poem,  and  as  it  falls  regularly 
on  the  ear,  it  has  all  the  etfect  of  a  beautiful  melody.     The  same  hypercritical 

Krsons  who  condemn  this  poem  on  that  score,  would  likewise  condemn 
>e's  "  Bells,"  never  thinking  for  an  instant  that,  in  the  frequent  repeti- 
tions, the  poet  had  given  us  the  exact  swing  and  sound  of  the  ponderous 
bell.    The  poem  is  too  long  to  be  given  entire,  and  too  good  to  be  entira- 
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ly  loat,  so  we  will  endeavor  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  it  in  as  short  a  spaoe 
as  possible.    It  o 


She  said,  "  I  waa  not  bom  to  mope  at  home  in  lonelineaa," — 

Tha  Lady  Eleanora  von  AlleTue. 
She  sud,  "  I  was  not  bom  to  mope  at  home  in  loneliness, 
When  the  heart  is  throbbing  sorest  there  is  balsam  in  the  forest, 

There  is  balsam  in  the  Torest  for  its  pain," 
Said  the  Lady  Eleanors, 

Said  the  Lady  Eleanora  voa  Alleyne 

She  doffed  her  ailka  and  pearls,  and  donned  instead  her  hunting  gear, 

The  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyne. 
She  doffed  her  wlks  and  pearls,  and  donned  instead  her  hunting  gear. 
And,  IJll  Summcr-IJine  was  over,  as  a  huntress  and  a  rover, 
Did  she  couch  upon  the  mountun  or  the  pMn, 

She,  the  Lady  Eleanora, 
Noble  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyne. 

Returning  home  again,  she  viewed  with  acorn  the  tournaments — 

The  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
Returning  home  again,  she  viewed  with  scorn  the  toomaments; 
She  saw  the  morions  cloven  and  the  crowning  chalets  woven, 

And  the  »ght  awakened  only  the  disdain 
Of  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Of  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 

"  My  feeling  towards  man  is  one  of  utter  gcornfldneas," 

Said  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyne. 
"  My  feehng  towards  man  is  one  of  utter  scomfulness. 
And  ho  that  would  o'ercome  it,  let  him  ride  around  the  summit 

Of  my  battlemented  Castle  by  the  Maine," 
Said  the  Ladj  Eleanora, 

Said  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 

So  came  a  knight  aaon  to  ride  around  the  parapet^ 

For  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyna. 
So  came  a  knight  aaon  to  ride  around  die  parapet, 
Man  and  horse  were  hurled  together  o'er  tlie  crags  that  beetled  nether. 

Said  the  Lady,  "There,  I  fancy,  they'll  remain!" 
Said  the  Ladj  Eleanora, 

Queenly  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  I 

Then  came  another  knight  to  ride  around  the  parapet. 

For  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyne. 
Then  came  another  knight  to  ride  around  the  parapet 
Man  and  horse  fell  down,  asunder,  o'er  the  crags  that  beetled  under. 

Stud  the  Lady,  "  They'll  not  leap  the  leap  again  I" 
Said  the  Lady  Eleanors, 

Iiovety  Lady  Eleanors  von  Alleyne  1 

Other  knights  came  to  show  their  gotlantry  and  their  devotion. 

Tin  mx  and  thirty  corses  of  both  manned  men  and  horses 
Had  been  sacriSced  as  victims  at  the  fame 

or  the  Lady  Eleanora, 
Stately  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  I 
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But  when  the  woful  year  vb«  past,  there  came  no  more  knights  to  give 
proof  of  their  daring ;  the 

"  Castles  lonely  baascourt  looted  a  wild  o'ergrown  with  grasscourt ; 
'Twas  abandoned  bj  the  ritters  and  tbcir  train." 

The  stat«Iy  Lady  Eleauora  gazed  around  her  "  sovran  like,"  and  mourned 
the  decay  of  chivalry,  and  wishing  that  shame  might  light  upon  the  cour- 
tier who  disdained  to  wear  a  woman's  chjun.    Wnen 

The  stoiy  reached  at  Gratz  the  gallant  Llargrave  Qoodibert 

Of  Lady  Elcanora  von  Alleyne, 
The  Btory  reached  at  Gratz  the  gallant  Margrave  Gondibert, 
Quoth  he,  "  I  trow  the  woman  must  be  more  or  less  than  human ; 

She  ia  worth  a  little  peaceable  campaign. 
Is  the  Lady  Elcanora, 

Is  the  Lady  EleaoQra  von  Alleyne  I" 

He  Izuned  a  horse  to  pace  round  narrow  stones  laid  meHonwise, 

For  Lady  Eleanora  Ton  AUcyne. 
He  trained  a  horse  to  pace  round  narrow  stones  lud  merlonwise, 
"  Good  Gray  I  do  thou  thy  duty,  and  Ihia  rocky-bosomed  beauty 

SbaU  be  tau^t  that  all  uie  vauntings  are  in  vain 
Of  the  Lady  Eleanors, 

Of  the  Lady  Eleanora  toq  Alleyne  I" 

He  left  his  castle-balls,  he  came  to  Lady  Eleanor's, 

The  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
He  left  his  castle-halls,  he  came  to  Lady  Eleanor's, 
"  0,  lady,  best  and  fairesL  here  am  I, — and  if  thou  carest, 

I  will  gallop  round  the  parapet  amain, 
Noble  Lady  Eleanora, 

Noble  Lady  Eleanora  Ton  Alleynel" 

She  saw  him  spring  to  horse,  that  gallant  Margrave  Gondibert, 

The  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
She  saw  him  spring  to  horse,  that  gallant  MargrsTe  Gondibert, 
"  0,  bitter,  bitter  sorrow  I     I  shall  weep  for  this  to-morrow  I 

It  were  better  that  in  battle  be  were  slain," 
Said  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Said  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 

Then  rode  he  round  and  round  the  battlemented  parapet, 

For  Lady  Eleanora  Ton  Alleyne. 
Then  rode  he  round  and  round  the  battlemented  parapet, 
The  Lady  wept  and  trembled,  and  her  paly  face  resembled, 

As  she  looked  away,  a  bly  wet  widi  rain ; 
Hapless  Lady  Eleanora ! 

Hi^less  I^y  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  I 

He  rode  "  round  and  round  the  battlemented  parapet,"  while  the  Lady 
Eleanora  watched  him  with  the  deepest  anguish,  cursing  herself  for  her  am- 
bition in  thuB  ooDsigning  to  perdition  a  youth  so  noble.  The  "  good  gray" 
did  his  duty  well,  and  he  rode  round  and  off  to  the  Lady,  who,  after  oon- 
gratulating  him,  exclaims : 
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"  The  Man  of  Men  tiou  art,  for  thou  hsst  furly  conqnered  me, 

The  Lady  Eleanorn  von  AUeyae  I 
The  Man  of  Men  thou  art  for  thou  ha^t  fairly  conquered  me. 
I  greet  thee  aa  my  lover,  and,  ere  many  days  be  over, 

Thou  sbalt  wed  me  and  be  lord  of  my  domain," 
Said  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Said  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 

Then  bowed  the  graceful  knight,  the  gallant  Margrave  Qondibert^ 

To  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
Then  bowed  the  graceful  knight,  the  gallant  Margrave  Gondiberti 
And  thua  he  answered  coldly,  "  There  be  many  who  as  boldly 

Will  adventure  an  achievement  they  diadun, 
For  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

For  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 

"  M  ayest  bide  until  they  come,  0,  stately  Lady  Eleanor  I 

0,  Lady  Eleanora  TOn  Alleyne  I 
Mayest  bide  untfl  they  come,  0,  stntA-ly  Lady  Eleanor ! 
And  thou  and  they  may  marry,  but,  for  mo,  I  jiiiLit  not  tarry, 

I  have  won  a  wife  alroady  out  of  Spain, 
Virgin  Lady  Eleanora, 

Vii^n  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyne  1" 

Thereon  ho  rode  away,  the  gallant  Margrave  Gkmdibert, 

From  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  1 
Thereon  he  rode  away,  the  gallant  Margrave  Gondibert. 
And  long  in  shame  and  ang^iinh  did  that  haughty  Lady  languish, 

Did  she  languish  without  pity  for  her  pain, 
She  tlie  Lady  Eleanora, 

She  tne  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 

And  year  went  afler  year,  and  still  in  barren  mudenhood 

lAvml  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
And  wrinkled  £ld  crept  on,  and  atill  her  lot  waa  maidenhood. 
And,  woe  I  her  end  was  tragic  ;  she  was  changcil,  at  length,  by  magic, 

To  an  ugly  wooden  image,  tliey  maintain; 
She,  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

She,  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  1 

And  nqw,  before  the  gate,  in  eight  of  all,  transmogrified, 

Stands  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
Before  her  caatle-gale,  in  aightof  all,  transmogrified. 
And  he  that  won't  salute  her,  must  be  fined  in  foaming  pewter. 

If  a  boor— but,  if  a  burgher,  in  champagne, 
For  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Wooden  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  1 

[To  b«  eoDtiiraad.] 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.* 

I RBORBT  the  necessary  omission  of  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Bachman's  "  Unity  of 
the  Human  Race,  examined  on  the  Principles  of  Science,"  in  the  list  below, 
which  is  its  appropriate  place,  because  I  supposo  it  to  be  the  best  of  ita 
class  ;  but  I  could  not  procure  it,  and  am  unwilling  to  do  it  the  injustice  of 
naming  it,  and  thereby,  by  implication,  subjecting  it,  without  having  read  it, 
to  the  remarks  contained  in  this  paper.  Besides,  if  my  appreciation  of  it  is 
just,  it  will  require  a  separate  notice  to  do  it  and  the  subject  justice. 

It  appears  as  if  the  decisive  battle  respecting  the  Unity  or  Pluralily  of 
the  human  species  must  bo  fought  in  these  United  States.  Without  fear, 
without  favor,  without  aUcctlon  for  anything  but  the  truth,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  constitute  the  only  impartial  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  all  the 
great  issues  relating  to  Man,  and  "a  true  verdict  give  according  to  the 
evidence," 

It  is  more  than  three  years  since  my  Natural  History  of  Man  has  been 
presented  to  the  public.  Most  of  the  pnnciples  advocated  in  it  being  en- 
tirely new,  and  adverse  to  the  standard  European  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  looked  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  current  periodicals 
and  books  for  critiques  on  my  work.  It  has  been  pretty  extensively  no- 
ticed by  periodicals,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  unimportant  article  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  VanDuysen  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  always 
with  favor,  (so  far  as  1  could  discover,)  until  the  productions  at  the  head  of 
this  article  came  into  my  possession.  None  of  the  above  works,  however, 
directly  controvert  any  general  principle  contained  in  my  volume ;  hut 
after  doing  me  the  honor  of  naming  mc  with  Prof.  Agaasiz,  Dr.  Nott,  Mr. 
Gliddon,  &c.,  they  criticise  and  condemn  these,  gentlemen,  and  compel  me  to 
take  a  full  share  of  the  condemnation  for  the  honor  they  conferred  upon  me. 

It  happens,  however,  that  I  do  not  know  tiiat  any  of  these  gentlemen 
have  a  sufficiently  high  appreciation  of  my  humble  book  to  permit  me  to  be 
condemned  in  their  company ;  but  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  on  the 
subject,  although  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  honor  of  an  association  with 
these  great  men,  I  positively  object  to  being  foisted  upon  them,  and  am  de- 
termined to  stand  by  myself  unless  the  public  should  hereafter  define  my 
position,  when  1  will  demand  the  execution  of  the  decree  as  a  matter  of 
right,  not  of  favor, — and,  least  of  all,  by  the  favor  of  men  who  kias  to  de- 
stroy. 

Ilie  Kev.  Dr.  Smyth,  in  particular,  has  labored,  with  all  the  rancor  and 
the  spirit  of  the  worst  days  of  Rome,  to  fasten  on  me,  as  well  as  on  Messrs. 
Agassiz,  Nott,  Gliddon,  and  Kettell,  (the  last  of  whom,  unfortunately  for 

•  "  Unity  of  th«  Hnmu)  R«e«."    B7  Sat.  T.  V.  Moore,  lUchmond,  Ts  ,  Methodirt 
Qurterl;  Review  for  July,  1861. 
"  Finl  Thing!,"    By  Re».  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  N.  T.,  1861. 
"  Ttu  Unit;  of  the  Haman  TUcei."    By  Rev.  Thamu  Smjth,  D,  D.j,N.  Y.  1860. 
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him,  thought  well  enough  of  my  book  to  review  it  ably  and  feyorftbly,)  the 
plogu&spot  of  heresy.  All  the  epithetsat  his  commaod  have  been  prodimdijr 
thrown  at  us,  in  the  eager  hope  that  the  names  of  Cain,  Rousseau,  Peyrere/Vol- 
taire,  Paine,  &c.,wouldbranduB  with  the  "mark,"  the  infidelity,and  the  infit- 
my  attached  to  these  unfortunate  moral  lepers.  ITie  injustice  done  to  me  by 
Buch  rabid  denunciations  becomes  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  throughout 
the  body  of  his  work  he  has  Dot  quoted  a  single  passage  from  my  book,  nor 
controverted  a  single  argument  contained  in  it,  unless  the  short  paragraph 
in  his  Preface,  p.  13,  should  be  bo  regarded ;  and  here  his  fJlusion  to  what 
I  hare*  said  respecting  the  "  sons  of  God"  and  "  the  daughters  of  men,"  is 
strangely  connected  with  my  remarks  relating  to  the  descendants  of  Noab— 
a  blending  1  would  not  attribute  to  design,  if  tbe  general  character  of  his 
work  would  permit  me  to  regard  it  as  a  mistake,  or  oversight  Hie  only 
instance  of  the  quotation  of  a  passage  from  my  work  occurs  in  the  Appen- 
dix, Note  £,  p.  SS4,  of  a  single  sentence, — viz  :  "  that  there  is  do  analogy 
between  man  and  animals  which  caD  assist  us  to  classify  man,  or  to  under- 
stand his  history," — and  yet,  not  satisHed  with  the  anathemas  he  has  vent- 
ed upon  me  in  general,  when  speaking  of  M.  Agassiz  and  others,  be  con- 
cludes this  note  with  the  solemn  and  severe  condemnation  of  Mr.  Kettell  and 
me  in  the  following  words,  viz  :  "  He  whole  avyrmitu  ofvnchriatian  infer- 
ence practically  consequent  upon  the  theory  of  a  diversity  of  races  of  men, 
M  perpetrated  by  these  writergy  when  tketf  declare  that  the  differences  among 
men  '  cannot  be  changed  by  advanced  dvilization,  or  any  other  means' — 
'  that  the  philanthropic  world  for  the  last  fifty  years  (by  migtionart/  efforti) 
baa  been  proceeding  entirely  on  a  false  assumption' — and  '  that  the  effects 
of  these  efforts  is  to  degrade  the  white  species  and  to  destnjy  the  dark  spe- 
cies,' whose  destiny  it  ia  to  be  '  finally  swallowed  up.'  'Hiis  is  nothing 
short  Q^  an  impeachment  of  the  Iruth,  a  rejection  of  the  authoritt/,B.'Di  a  Cain- 
nice  denial  of  the  charity  of  the  Bible,  which  makes  every  man  the  keeper  of 
his  brother  man,  and  the  guardian  of  his  dearest  blessings."  See  Smyth's 
Unity  of  the  Human  Races,  pp.  394 — 395. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  there  is  a  want  of  Christian  charity  (of  which  he 
speaks  so  feelingly)  in  this  wholesale  censure ;  but  Mr.  Ketteli  and  1  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  more  humble  virtue  of  commoTiJTutiee, 
which  ia  duo  from  every  gentleman,  every  honorable  literary  man.  I  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  Dr.  Smyth  has  not  done  uajmlice,  and  will  leave  it  for 
him  to  draw  "  the  whole  enormity  of  unchristian  inference  practically  con- 
sequent upon"  such  conduct. 

1st.  The  language  quoted  by  him  is  the  language  of  my  Reviewer,  (ex- 
cepting what  b  added  by  Dr.  Smyth,)  and  I  know  not  by  what  ethics  I 
can  be  made  responsible  for  what  1  did  not  see,  and  did  not  know  any- 
thing of,  until  I  read  it  in  print,  in  the  Democratic  Review,  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Having  thus  easily  exhibited  the  injustice  of  condemning  me  for  some- 
thing in  which  1  had  no  participation,  with  equal  ease  I  can  obtain  the  ac- 
quittal of  ray  Reviewer,  T.  P.  Kettell,  Esq.,  though  I  regret  that  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  must  be  placed  awkwardly  by  the  proceeding.  To  do  this  ef- 
fectually, 1  will  quote  in  parallel  columns,  the  language  of  the  Reviewer 
and  the  language  of  Dr.  Smyth,  tliat  the  reader  may  see,  at  a  glance,  what 
tile  one  said,  and  the  other  represents  him  as  saying,  viz : 
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"■Wehayenodcedbiitalightlytheana-       ""Thewhole  enormity,"  &o.  "iaper- 
Wmical  difference   wliich  diatinpiishea     petrated  by  these  writere  when  they 
the  species  of  men,  such  aa  the  exists    declare  that  the  diSerencea  among  men 
erce  of  the  colored  akin,  the  rete  mu-    'cannot  be  changed  by  advanced  thnii- 
eotamia  the  black  and  not  in  tlio  white,     tation  or  any  other  mearu.'  " 
because   thej  are  too  well  known  and 
admitted  now  to  be  broupht  into  ques- 
tion.    They  are  spwi/ic  dijerences  wkkh 
eannol  he  dtanged  by  advanced  civilaa- 
thn,  eircamttantxi,  or  any  other  meatu," 

&C. 

Mr.  Kettell  asserts,  in  language  so  clear,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  mis- 
teken,  that  the  "  anatomioBl  difierencea"  "  are  specific  differences  which 
cannot  be  changed,"  &c  ;  but  Dr.  Smyth  represents  him  as  speaking  of 
diflerences  generally,  intellectual  and  moral ;  and  the  words  "  any  other 
means"  to  include,  "  6y  mUiionary  effortt^'  as  will  be  evident  by  reading 
die  whole  sentenoe.    Again  : 


"It  results  from  the  eslabliahment  of         "That   the  philanthropic  world  for 
the  fact  of  specific  differences  in   the      the   last  fifty  yeare  (by  mimonary  ef- 
racesof  men,   that   the   philanthropic     /orto)  hasbeenprocecdingenljrely  upon 
world,  for  lie  laat  fifty  years,  has  been      a  false  assumption" — "  and  that  the  ef- 
proceeding  entirely  opon  a  Mae  as-     feet  of  these  efforts  is  to  degrade  the 
sumption,  and  scientim;  facts  are  now     white  apecies,  and  to  destroy  the  dark 
developing  the  truth  that  the  effect  of     species. 
Uiese   efforts  ia  to  degrade   tho  white 
ffljpcies,  and  to  destroy  the  darkspecies. 
All  naturalists  admit  the  fact,  that   a 
mixed  race  ia  inferior  to  the  whit« 
race,"  Ac. 

The  language  of  the  Reviewer  is  perfectly  inoffensive  to  the  moat  deli- 
cate conscience.  He  is  speaking  "  of  the  fact  of  specific  differences  in  the 
races  of  men"  arising  from  "  the  anatomical  differences  which  distinguish" 
them,  and  of  which  he  hod  been  speaking  in  the  two  sentences  immediate- 
ly preceding  those  quoted ;  and  then  tells  us  that  philanthropic  amalga- 
motion  abolitionists  would  "  degrade  the  white  species"  and  "destroy  the 
dark  species,"  because  "  all  naturalists  admit  the  fact  that  a  mixed  race  it 
inferior  to  the  white  race."  But  it  assumes  another  character  by  the 
words  in  the  parenthesis  ("Ay  tniasumary  ejbrti")  interpolated  by  Dr. 
Smyth ;  and  the  offence  becomes  intensely  a^ravated  by  making  the  Re- 
viewer say  that  the  effect  of  these  missionary  efforts  "  is  to  degrade  the 
white  species,  and  to  destroy  the  dark  spedeal" 

I  designed  to  represent  "  the  whole  enormity  of  unchristian  inference 
practically  consequent  upon"  such  conduct,  but  dare  not  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  it  as  it  deserves.  Every  reader  is  competent  to  estimate  it ;  and 
Dr.  Smyth  haa  expressed  the  character  of  it  in  the  words,  that  it  "ia 
nothing  short  of  an  impeachment  of  the  truth,  a  rejection  of  tho  authority, 
and  a  Cain-like  denial  of  the  charity  of  the  Bible,  which  mokes  every  man 
the  keeper  of  his  brother  man,  and  the  guardian  of  his  dearest  blessings." 

VOL.  XXIX. — HO.  IV,  3  , 
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Having;  disposed  of  this  prdiminarj  matter,  I  will  now  {Mfioeed  to  Ihe 
consideration  of  the  works  under  coDsideratiou  ia  tbeorderia  which  they  are 
introduced  in  this  article.  I  must  premise,  however,  that  as  all  these  works 
are  attacks  on  Messrs,  Agassiz,  Dr.  Nott,  Mr.  G]iddoii,and  me,  chiefly  on 
scriptural  ground,  except  that  Mr.  Moore  examines  Mr.  Agaseia's  theory  of 
Zoological  Provinces  ; — and  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  my  book  are 
essentially  different  from  those  T  understand  them  to  advocatA,  and  whicb 
have  not  been  controverted  by  the  authors  nnder  examination,  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  examine  the  scientific  matter  they  have  advanced — nor  the 
scriptural — beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  my  vindication.  I  say  the 
principles  I  have  advocated  have  not  been  controverted  ;  because  what  I 
have  said  in  relation  io  "  Cain" — "his  wife" — "  the  sons  of  God" — and 
the  "  daughters  of  men,"  &o.,  involve  no  principle  contained  in  my  volume, 
hut  is  mere  collateral  matter  to  show  the  legitimate  latitude  of  diacuasioa 
of  the  subject.  So  tittle  do  I  value  the  little  1  have  said  on  these  sub- 
jects, that,  by  the  suggestion  of  a  reverend  Professor  in  Eutgers  College, 
N.  J.,  whom  I  highly  esteem,  I  entertained  the  thought  of  espmigiog 
them  from  a  second  edition  ;  and  sincerely  hoped  I  might  not  be  called 
uQon  publicly  to  defend  them  in  a  manner  to  prevent  me  from  doing  what 
I  should  think  proper  respecting  them.  They  have,  however,  been  so  pro- 
minently exhibited  to  the  public,  as  the  chief  features  of  my  book,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  public  consideration  ofother  and  more  important  topics  in 
the  natural  history  of  man  ;  and  they  have  been  so  frequently,  and  1  may 
say,  injudiciously,  eagerly  seized  upon  for  the  purpose  of  branding  my 
book  with  infidelity,  that,  in  self-defence,  I  shall  be  compelled,  in  this  pa- 
per, to  justify  the  use  1  have  made  of  these  subjects ;  which  will,  of  course, 
make  it  Improper  for  me  to  alter  a  subsequent  edition.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  I  was  brought  to  entertain  the  above  design,  from  any 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  views  entertained  ;  but  merely  because  they 
are  not  necessary  to  any  part  of  my  system,  and  might  be  improperly 
used  by  skeptics  in  various  ways.  The  truth  should  be  always  spoken, 
when  necessary  ;  but  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  speak  the  truth,  when  si- 
lence js  permitted.  Dr,  Spring,  and  especially  Dr.  Smyth,  have  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  satisfy  the  public,  that  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  in 
my  Natural  History  of  Man,  was  not  carelessly  and  sportively  used  with  a 
view  to  injure  sacred  history  ;  and  also  to  show  that  I  have  as  good  autho- 
rity for  what  I  have  said,  as  any  of  my  opponents  has  exhibited  for  aasert- 
ineto  the  contrary. 

Vaa  only  mention  of  my  work,  by  the  Rev.  T.  V,  Moore,  is  m  the  list 
of  works  he  proposes  to  review  at  the  head  of  his  able  article.  He  placed 
it  in  the  list  for  some  purpose  other  than  to  examine  the  principles  it  con- 
tains, because  he  does  not  mention  it  afterwards.  It  ia  more  than  proba- 
ble he  had  not  read  it,  and  merely  placed  it  in  the  list  to  present  to  his 
readers  the  authors  on  the  subject ;  for,  throughout  his  article,  he  has 
adopted  positions  and  principles  advocated  or  controverted  in  mj  book, 
without  noticing  the  one  or  the  other,  which,  from  the  manly  tone  of  hia 
paper,  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  read  it.  Nor  do  1  think  he  has 
adopted  the  disingenuous  expedient  of  selecting  M.  Agassiz's  publication  aa 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  suhject,  because 
he  thought  the  theory  of  Zoological  Provinces  could  be  more  easily  over- 
thrown, than  other  positions  opposed  to  bis  views.  Sui^  an  expedient  b 
n  resort  of  little  minds  wedded  to  a  theory,  and  regardless  of 
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tru^  among  whom  I  should  be  slow  to  place  Mr.  Moore,  judgiug  from 
the  scope  and  general  hearty  and  healthy  tone  of  his  article.  Besides,  the 
supposition  would  be  unjust  to  M,  Agasstz  ;  for,  if  we  should  grant  what 
Mr.  Moore  has  asserted,  page  349,  and  which  is  also  a  fundamental  prin- 
dpie  of  M.  Agaseiz — viz. ;  "  Man,  being  an  animal,  under  the  same  phyai- 
c^  latra  as  to  his  physical  economy  with  the  lower  tribe.a,  must  be  con- 
sidered, in  discussing  this  question,  a«  subjected  to  the  same  principles  of 
classification  that  are  adopted  in  other  departments  of  nature.' — M.  Agas- 
siz's  theory  of  Zoological  Provinces  for  man,  would  require  more  labor  for 
its  overthrow  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Moora.  Ths 
argument  in  favor  of  M.  Agassiz  would  stand  thus  : — 

All  animals  of  different  species  were  created  in,  and  inhabit,  different 
zoological  provinces. 

Man  is  an  animal ;  therefore, 

All  men  of  different  speciee  were  created  in,  and  inhabit  different  zoo- 
logical provinces. 

The  minor  premise  being  admitted  by  Mr.  Moore,  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, he  is  driven  to  disprove  the  major,  which  he  attempts  throughout  the 
r«mMader  of  his  paper,  with  ingenuity,  but  not  so  convincingly  as  to  make 
it  '*  a  res  adjudieaia  in  science.  Besides,  Professor  Agassis  has  the  fiict 
with  him,  that  the  dark  races  of  men  are  confined  to  zoological  provinces, 
and  that  only  the  white  species  enjoy  an  indefinite  range.  But  man  Is  an 
animal,  and  somethingmore — a  psychical  animal — and,  conseijuently,  what 
is  affirmed  of  animals  c«iuot  logically,  and  by  a  necessary  sequence,  be 
affirmed  of  him,  which  is  the  position  taken  in  my  Natural  Iliatory  of 
Man,  chap.  4,  in  which  it  ia  maintained,  that  "The  distribution  of  vegeta- 
bles and  animals  over  the  earth  is  not  analogous  to  the  distribution  of  the 
human  species,  and  therefore  such  distribution  will  not  assist  our  investi- 
gations in  relation  to  Man." — P.  120. 

But  I  am  not  disposed  to  become  a  party  in  this  controversy,  because  I 
do  not  agree  with  either  of  them  in  the  necessary  fundamental  principle 
of  their  arguments,  that  animals  are  the  analogues  of  man.  (See  the 
chapter  on  AnBl(%ies  in  my  "  Natural  History  of  Man,"  puge  308.) 

But,  although  lam  not  disposed  to  examine  Mr.  Moore's  scientiiic  po- 
sitions, because  he  has  advanced  nothing  on  the  general  subject  that  1 
have  not  elsewhere  discussed,  1  must  deny  his  broad  assertion,  that  "  we 
know  that  the  different  races  of  men  freely  and  permanenlli/  amalgamate" 
if,  by  using  the  plural  pronoun,  he  intended  to  be  understood  that  this  is 
a  conceded  point  by  naturalists.  I  do  not  deny  it  with  a  view  to  discuss 
it  in  this  paper,  but  for  the  purpose  of  adding  some  new  facts  strongly 
supporting  the  views  entertwned  on  this  most  interesting  subject  in  my 
Natural  History  of  Man. 

In  a  paper  read  to  "  The  American  Ethnological  Society."  Nov.  8, 
184ft,  by  Dr.  Browne,  of  Philadelphia,  (a  gentleman  whose  accuracy  In 
mioroacopio  investigations  is  well  known  to,  and  appreciated  by,  natural- 
ists,) published  by  A.  Hart,  Philadelphia,  1950,  in  pamphlet,  p.  20,  enti- 
tled, "  The  Classification  of  Mankind  by  the  Hsir  and  Wool  of  their  heads," 
&C.,  the  following  conclusions  are  arrived  at,  pages  19,  20 : 

"  1st.  Hwr  is,  in  shape,  either  cylindrical  or  ova]  ;  but  wool  is  eccentrically  ellip- 
tical or  flat ;  and  the  covering  of  the  negro's  head  is  eccentrically  elUptical  or  flat. 
"  2±  The  direction  of  hur  ia  either  straif^t,  flowing,  or  curled  ;    but  wool  is 
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crisped  or  fmdecl,  and  aomeljmes  spirally  twiflted  ;    and  the  covering  of  the  nB-- 
gros  head  is  crisped  or  frisaled,  and  sometimes  spirally  twisted. 

"3d.  Hair  issues  out  of  tlie  epidermis  at  an  acute  angle,  but  ■woolemergea  at  a 
right  angle  ;  and  tlie  coTering  of  the  negro's  head  issues  out  of  the  epidennia  at 
a  right  angle. 

"4th.  The  coloring  matter  of  a  perfect  hair,  for  example,  that  of  the  head  of  the 
white  raan,  is  contained  in  a  ceatral  canal ;  but  that  of  wool  is  disseminated  in 
the  cortex,  or  in  the  cortex  and  intermediate  fibres  ;  and  die  covering  of  the  ne- 
gro's head  has  no  etnlral  eanoL 

"5th.  The  scales  of  the  cortex  of  hur  are  less  ntuncrous  than  those  of  wool,  are 
smootli,  and  less  pointed,  and  they  embrace  the  shaft  more  intimately ;  and  the 
scales  on  the  filaments  of  tie  covering  of  the  negro's  head  are  numerous,  rough 
pointed,  and  do  not  embrace  the  shaft  mtimately. 

"Corollary. — Hair  will  not  felt,  but  wool  wifl ;  and  the  covering  of  the  negro's 
head  viillfcU — hat  been  felled." 

In  another  equally  important  paper  by  Dr.  Browne,  published  in  the 
Democratic  Review,  Nov.,  1850,  he  g^vea  a  scale  and  diagrani  of  the  pile 
of  three  species  of  men,  and  the  piles  of  crosses,  or  hybrids,  of  these  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  very  remarkable  fact  is  established,  that  an  amglgamatioQ 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  parents  does  not  take  place  in  the  hybrid  off 
spring,  but  that  the  pile  exhibits  the  characteristic  of  each  parent,  inclining 
in  quantity  to  the  parent  to  whose  type  the  hybrid  inclines, 

These  very  important  facts  demonstrate  a  want  of  homogeneity  in  these 
hybrids,  incompatible  with  full  and  perfect  constitutional  vigor,  and  will 
assist  Mr.  Moore,  and  other  advocates  of  the  unity  of  the  human  spedes, 
to  account  for  the  "following  kindred  facts  disclosed  by  the  late  census.  It 
appears  that,  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  free  colored  population  increased 
only  8.51-100  per  cent;  and  the  slave  population  27.83-100  per  cent. 
Mr,  Moore,  being  a  resident  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  knows  well  that 
the  free  colored  population  of  the  North  and  West  is  annually 
incK!ased  by  fugitives  from  the  slave  states,  and  by  manumission 
in  the  South;  consequently,  the  8,50-100  percent,  is  not  to  be  credited  to 
the  natural  increase  of  the  free  colored  population  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole,  or  a  large  part,  should  be  added  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  slave 
population  from  which  it  is  derived.  Mr.  Moore  must  also  know  that  no 
part  of  this  vast  dilTerence  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  supposition  that  the 
tree  negroes  in  the  fi'ce  states  emigrate  from  these  states,  more  than  slaves 
emigrate  from  the  slave  states  ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  emigra- 
tion of  slaves  from  the  slave  states  to  the  free  states,  to  Canada,  and  Libe- 
ria, ia  many  times  more  than  of  free  negroes  out  of  the  free  states.  The 
cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  fact,  that  almost  every  negro  north  of 
Mason  &  Dixon's  line,  is  a  hybrid,  possessing  the  heterogeneous  consti- 
tution indicated  by  the  above  quoted  papers  of  Dr,  Browne.  So  universal 
is  the  condition,  that  Dr.  Browne  gave  up  the  search  for  pile  from  a  pure- 
blooded  African  at  the  north,  and  was  compelled  to  send  to  the  south 
for  it. 

Another  most  important  kindred  fact  has  been  brought  to  my  notice 
by  the  labor  of  some  close  observer,  who  has  published  the  statistics  "  of 
insanity  and  lunacy  among  our  free  colored  population  over  the  whites  and 
the  slaves,"  which  proves  a  constitutional  defect  to  prevail  in  this  hybrid 
race.     1  insert  it  as  an  important  document  worth  preserving. 
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A  raat  difierence  is  observable  between  tbe  free  north>eastem  states, 
and  those  west  and  south-west  of  them,  which  may  be  chiefly  attributed 
to  two  causes,  tiz.  : — The  uncongenial  climate  to  th^  negro  constitution 
in  the  north-eastern  states,  which  operates  with  more  power  on  an  en- 
feebled hybrid,  than  on  a  pure  and  vigorous  constitution  ;  and  that  cmi- 
grants  and  fugitives  from  the  South,  many  of  whom  possess  unimpaired  con- 
stitutions, coRceDtrate  in  the  southern  or  western  free  states.  The  average 
insane  sod  idiots  in  the  ten  free  states  is  1  in  129,  and  in  the  eight  stave 
states  is  1  in  1715,  a  most  striking  and  frightful  disparity,  deserving  the 
careful  consideration  of  honest  abolitionists,  as  well  as  the  philosophic  ad- 
vocates  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Moore,  I  must  express  my  regret  that  he  has  dis- 
paraged his  otherwise  respectable  article  by  the  coarse  and  rancorous  para- 
grapli  relating  to  Dr.  Nott,  a  gentleman  whose  talents  and  position  are  too 
well  known  to  be  affected  by  such  ebullitions.  Invective  is  expected  from 
men  of  undisciplined  minds,  becauseit  is  their  only  verbal  means  of  offence 
or  defence  ;  but  nothing  can  justify  it  in  a  well-bred  man,  but  some  per- 
sonal injury,  so  provoking  as  to  excuse  an  overpowering  outbreak  of  pas- 
sion. The  paragraph  in  question  throws  a  suspicion  on  the  whole  article, 
that  Mr.  Moore  is  the  prudent,  calculating,  defender  of  his  profession,  not 
the  conscientious  advocate  of  truth;  for  no  person  can  think  he  believes 
Dr.  Nott  to  be  "  some  Alabama  negro-trader,  who  has  found  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  sell  men's  bodies  than  to  cure  them,  and  who  wishes  to  write  his 
trade  into  respeetabiiity."  If  his  design  was  to  sneer,  it  is  disreputable  ; 
and  if  he  was  really  as  ignorant  of  Dr.  Nott,  aa  the  literal  sense  of  his 
|iar^raph  implies,  he  is  censurable  for  a  malicious  intention  to  inflict  an 
injury  without  just  cause.  However  important  it  maybe  to  the  private 
character  of  an  author  to  be  a  physician  instead  of  a  negro-trader,  it  is  not 
of  the  slightest  importance  to  the  public,  who  will  judge  his  published 
works  by  what  they  contain,  and  not  by  his  private  character.  The  Bacon- 
ian philosophy  is  not  less  valuable  to  mankind  because  its  illustrious 
founder  was  the  "  meanest,"  as  well  as  the  "  wisest  and  brightest"  "  of 
mankind  ;"  and  Paine's  "  Common  Sense"  was  as  valnable  to  our  revolu- 
tionary  sires  as  if  ie  had  been  written  by  a  oonference  of  Divines.    Truth 
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c&nnot  be  defiled,  nor  eaa  error  be  purified,  by  the  diamiel  through  which 
either  is  conveyed. 

I  turn  now  to  the  Rev.  G.  Spring,*  D.D.,  towards  whom  I  have  had  a 
strong  personal  attachment  from  my  youth,  and  of  whom  1  could  scMoely 
permit  myself  to  speak  in  other  thab  the  most  respectful  terms.  I  have 
seen  him,  under  the  most  tryiiw  circumstances,  bear  with  the  me^neos, 
patience  and  forbearance  of  a  Christian,  and  the  firmness  of  a  man,  oppro- 
brium uid  injustice  which  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  have  not  yet  forgive 
to  the  parties,  who,  I  hope,  have  repent«d  of  their  sins.  We  have  all 
passed  into  the  sixth  and  seventh  ages  since  then;  but  it  is  a  benoficeat 
and  delightful  peculiarity  of  human  nature,  that  the  cvuits  of  youth,  in- 
stead of  passing  into  the  sere  and  yellow  lea^  become  more  vividly  green 
as  the  sun  of  liie  descends  to  the  horizon,  ovenibooling  the  dusky  vaUey  of 
age,  while  it  most  beautifully  gilds  the  mountain  scenery  of  youth.  From 
Dr.  Spring,  no  intentional  injury  could  be  expected  -,  but  from  him,  an  un- 
intentional injury  inflicts  a  severer  wound  than  tmy  intuitional  wrong  from 
a  person  whose  malevolence  is  stamped  on  every  page,  and  who  hopes  to 
be  believed  for  his  intemperate  and  persecuting  zeal. 

The  remarks  I  have  to  make  in  relation  to  Dr.  Spring's  "  First  Things," 
will  be  confined  to  parts  of  his  chapters  on  "  The  Unity  of  the  Hubqad 
Race"  and  "  The  Ffrst  Curse."  I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  say,  that 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  this  venerable  author  rejected  and  condemnect 
the  evidences  of  the  first  things  of  Glod'swonderfiilly  varied  creative  power, 
lithographed  by  Him  on  the  folds  of  the  earth  for  man's  admiration  and 
instruction.  Geology  is  undoubtedly  in  its  in&ncy ;  and,  as  it  is  with  all 
infant  sciences,  some  of  its  details  are  ingenious  hypotheses;  but  its  fun- 
damental principles,  viz.,  the  relative  ages  of  the  aeverd  crusts  of  the 
earth,  indicated  by  their  order  of  position,  oomposltion  and  fossil  remains ; 
that  they  were  all.  with  their  contents,  of  pre-Adamit«  creation,  indicated 
as  well  by  what  they  do,  as  by  what  they  do  not,  contain  ;  and  that  these 
facts  are  in  harmony  with  Genesis,  the  first  verse  of  whidi  announces  that 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  &c,  before  he 
commenced  the  Adamite  creation,  are  "  First  Things,"  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  oppose  without  shutting  the  eyes,  and  permitting  the  mind  to  range 
on  a  Davis  excursion,  and  affirm,  "  that  the  first  act  of  creation  was  the 
formation  of  the  primordial  elements  from  which  the  organised  htavefu  and 
earth  were  formisd.  They  constituted  a  commingled  »>ib»tanee  viade  of 
earth  and  water,  light,  heat  and  electricih/,  blended  t»  disorder,  a  rdut  and 
thapeleaa  mass,  an  undigested,  dense  andjloaiing  ekaoa.  Darkness  covered 
it,  and  'the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  fece  of  the  waters.'  This  life- 
giving  agent  brooded  there,  and  made  this  chaos,  this  vast  valley,  this  dark 
ocean  ofjloaling  death,  the  first  scene  of  his  vivifying  power."* 

This  amiable  and  talented  author  approaches  tbe  subject  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  proper  spirit.  "  Where,"  says  he,  on  page  97,  "  the  subject 
is  investigated  simply  by  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  lights  of 
sdence,  there,  indeed,  are  those  who  have  come  to  the  oondu^on,  Uwt  all 
mankind  are  not  the  descendants  of  one  common  pair.  Men  imbued 
with  Qiristian  truth  do  not  complain  of  these  philosophical  inquiries ;  for 
they  are  more  and  more  satisfied,  that  on  &i»  tubjtet,  as  well  aa  evarj 
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Otber,  Iht  workg  and  tkt  vtord  of  God,  when  both  are  known  and  undenlood, 
are  perfectly  Aarmonioug."  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  all  divines  have 
not  the  same  relying  faith  in  the  harmony  of  the  works  and  word  of  God. 
Some  of  them  regard  men  engaged  in  investigating  God'B  wonderful  and 
beautiful  works,  as  evil  spirits  endeavoring  to  disprove  His  word ;  and  if  a 
philosopher  should  discover  that  theologians  have  not  construed  the  Word 
of  God  correctly,  instead  of  listening  patiently,  and  examining  the  matter 
carefully,  they  raise  the  hue  and  cry  upon  him  as  a  robber  of  the  richest 
jewels  of  life,  as  a  murderer  of  the  souls  of  men,  whereas  he  may  be  only 
a  corrector  of  error.  Dr.  Spring  is  not  of  this  class.  He  acknowledges 
that  theologians  may  be  in  error  aa  well  as  philosophers ;  that  "  the  Word 
of  God"  may  he  "  known  and  understood"  as  imperfectly  as  "  the  works" 
of  the  same  Infinite  Being.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  discuss  an  important  and 
delicate  suhject  with  such  a  man :  because,  both  parties  being  desirous  fbr 
the  truth,  it  may  be  found,  by  the  friendly  controversy,  and  another  ex- 
ample be  given  to  the  world,  by  our  instrumentality,  that  "  the  worki  and 
the  words  of  God,  when  both  are  knotim  and  underetood,  are  perfectly  har- 
monious."    In  this  spirit  I  proceed  to  show  some  errors  by  Dr.  Spring. 

The  first  error  is,  that  he  has  quoted  a  passage  from  my  Natural  History 
of  Man  in  connection  with  a  summary  of  matter  with  which  it  has  no  re- 
lation. "  One  of  the  writers  here  referred  to  affirms,"  says  he,  vol.  i.  p. 
96,  "  that '  the  Mosaic  history  affords  a  fair,  and  very  strong  presurapti^m, 
that  man  was  divided  into  several  species  by  the  Creator.'  The  quotation 
is  correct ;  but  it  is  immediately  followed  by  his  compend  in  these  words : 
"He  expresses  the  belief  titat  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  the  first  and  only 
creat«d  beings  in  the  world  ;  that  the  race  spoken  of  by  Moses,  of  which 
Adam  was  the  first,  is  simply  the  race  to  which  the  Scriptures  have  refer- 
ence, and  which  were  to  be  employed  by  God  in  the  design  of  redeeming 
mercy,"  to  which  the  reader  will  refer  it,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  the 
presumption  "  that  man  was  divided  into  several  spedes  by  the  Creator," 
IS  made  to  arise  from  the  effect  of  the  blessing,  promise  and  curse  pro- 
lupunced  by  Noah,  on  Shem,  Japheth  and  Canaan,  and  the  subsequent  des- 
Sny  of  Ishmael."     See  p.  63  of  my  volume. 

Tha  second  error  is  in  charging  me  with  "  the  belitf  that  Adam  and  £ve 
were  not  the  first  and  only  created  beings  in  the  world,"  &c.  1  express  no 
ielief  respectiag  it.  This  subject  was  introduced  by  me  to  show  that  this 
extreme  ground  might  be  assumed  ;  and  although  I  briefly  state  the  facts, 
and  give  a  skeleton  of  an  argument  founded  on  them,  I  carefully  avoided 
expressing  a  decision  upon  the.m  ;  which  brings  me  to 

ITie  third  errnr,  in  assuming  that  this  "  belief,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
not  the  first  and  only  created  beings  in.  the  world,"  is  the  foundation  of  the 
system  advocated  in  my  book  ;  whereas,  on  pp.  62-63  of  my  volume,  I 
expressly  inform  the  reader,  "that  I  place  no  reliance  on  it,"  "that  the  ob- 
ject of  introducing  the  foregoing  speculation  is  to  show  that  the  subject  is 
fairly  open  to  a  wider  range  of  investigation  than  is  generally  supposed, 
or  than  we  will  claim ;  because  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  whole  hu- 
man family  sprang  from  Adam"  &c.  And  acting  on  this  admission,  this 
belief,  if  the  word  is  more  expressive,  I  subsequently  divide  the  species  of 
men  into  four  species,  according  to  Scripture,  under  the  patriarch i a]  names 
of  Shem,  Japheth,  Canaan,  and  Ishmael.     Consequently, 

The  fourth  error  is  in  chai^ng  me,  or  at  least,  leaving  the  unavoidable 
fimpression  on  the  minds  of  bis  readers,  that  I  have  advocated  a  plurality 
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<tf  origim  of  the  tpeeiea  of  men ;  whereas,  Uirougbout  my  work  I  mun- 
Uiin  a  unity  of  origin,  but  a  diversity  of  species,  arisiiig  from  "  the  power 
of  Gtod  to  modify  speciJicaUy,  by  the  word  of  hia  power,  beings  whom  he 
created  by  no  greater  effort." — p.  64.  Consequently,  it  was  unjust  to  couple 
my  work  with  Professor  Agassiz's  theory  in  all  his  subsequent  censures,  as 
the  Professor's  theory  of  distinct  creations  in  separate  zoological  provinces 
is  directly  opposed  to  my  volume. 

The  fifth  error  is  in  attributing  to  me  a  thefl  from  Voltaire,  "  This  is 
no  new  hypothesis ;  it  was  known  at  least  as  early  as  the  days  of  Voltaire, 
and  has  onen  been  repeated."     I  deny  it,  and  ask  for  the  proof. 

The  sixth  error  is  a  misconceptioti,  and,  in  effect,  a  misquotAtion,  of 
scripture.  "  It  does  not  appear,  says  Dr.  Spring,  vol.  I,  p.  100,  "  from 
the  book  of  Genesis,  that  even  to  late  a»  the  lime  of  CaiiCt  exile,  Adam  and 
£vB  had  any  female  children  ;  yet  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  mhieh  covert 
hie  entire  life,  we  are  told  that  Adam  lived  930  years,  and  "  begat  sotia  atid 
daughieri."  We  are  told  no  such  thing  ;  but  we  are  told — "  and  Adam 
Uvcd  130  years,  and  begat  a  eon  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image  ;  and 
called  his  name  Seth :  And  the  days  of  Adam,  after  he  had  begotten  Seth, 
■were  800  years  ;  and  he  begat  "  sons  and  daughters,^'  Gen.  v.  3,  4.  This 
is  vastly  different  from  Dr.  Spring's  method  of  quoting  it ;  but  as  I  will 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject  again,  I  dismiss  it  for  the  present. — ' 
But  I  may  ask  Dr.  Spring,  if  the  above  two  quoted  verses  do  not  give  aa 
"  intimation,  in  the  narrative  itself  that  our  first  parents  had  %o  daughters 
before  Cain's  esile,"  and  "  none  between  his  exile  and  marriage  V  and,  I 
ask  him  also,  to  inform  his  readers  where  he  obtained  the  knowledge  that 
Cain's  wife  was  a  person  " -well  known  to  the  family  of  Adam,  and  one  who, 
at  such,  had  been  familiarly  recognized?" 

The  seventh  error  is  in  his  assertion,  vol.  1.,  p.  116,  that  the  descendant* 
of  Sam,  "  for  the  unnatural,  unfilial,  and  foul  sin  of  their  father,"  were 
"  the  accursed  race,  and  doomed  to  be  '  the  servant  of  servants'  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem  and  Japheth."  The  only  descendant  of  Ham  that  was 
cursed  was  Canaan.  The  language  is  :  "  And  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine, 
and  knew  what  his  youngest  son  had  done  unto  him  :  And  he  said,  curttd 
be  Canaan;  "  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  hia  brethren,"  &c — 
Gen.  ix.  24,  25.  See  on  this  subject,  and  the  distribution  of  the  patriarchs, 
my  Natural  History  of  Man,  chapter  3. 

The  eighth  and  last  error  is,  that  having  quoted  some  passages  from  my 
volume  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  them,  justice  required  that,  if  he 
found  any  matter  he  approved,  and  eapecially  if  he  adopted  it,  it  was  his 
duty  to  give  me  credit  for  it,  and  not  permit  mo  to  stand  before  bis  read- 
ers as  a  culprit,  without  a  rocommendallon  to  mercy.  I  will  quote  a  few 
parallel  oassagea  from  my  Natural  History  of  Man,  and  Dr.  Spring's 
"First  Things,"  to  show  tliat  there  are  some  matters  of  agreemoni between 
U8  of  very  great  importance: 

rmsT  THWOS,  vol  1.  p.  107.  haiural  distort  of  man,  pp.  39,  40, 

"  The   more   important  properties,  "  We  call  nltention  to  the  fact,  that 

and  those  which  the  Scriplurea  dweU  we  have  devoted  more  space  to  the  jMy- 
upon  at  chamclerietic  of  the  race,  are  eh'ral  ihan  to  the  physical  character  of 
man's  inlfllretual  and  moral  nature,  and  mankind.  *  *  Are  not  these  neces- 
hit  indfttniclibU  immortiMty.  *  •  It  BaryitemsinaNfttumlllistoryofMan? 
is  a  spiritual  nature  which  he  possesses.  What  is  man  without  tliem  7  To  say  - 
••  lie  has  reason  and  cousdence.  He     mAhmgofahereafUr^of  a/uiure  tiata 
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posseaaea  a  mind  which  is  capable 
progress  and  eipaiisioii." 


829 

o/txitUiKe,  of  the  relaiion  of  the  sjHrit 
to  tte  Creator.  What  is  man  here,  in 
this  world,  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  without  psychical  attributes? 
•  •  Ail  the  powerful  a^nts  of  nature 
are  Bubmitting  to  his  authority — the 
winds,  the  waves,  steam,  electricity; 
— who  will  prescribe  the  Umits  of  hla 
psychicalpower,  the  triumphs  of  hla 
genius?  What  Natural  History  of  Man 
can  be  written  without  noticing  hia 
psychical  phenomena  ?" 

Vol  1,  Page  112.  Page  63. 

"  This  leads  me  to  another  and  a  dis-  "  Wc  are  ready  lo  admit,  that  the 

tinct  topic,  which  ia,  that  in  their  refer-  whole   human    family    sprang   from 

ences  to  the  various  nations  and  tribes  Adam;   and  that  the  whole  raw,  ci- 

of  men,  and  in  all  their  diveraities,  the  cept  Noah  and  family,  was  deftroyod 

Scriptures  do  in  fact  trace  their  genca-  by  the  flood;  and,  consequently,  i/ial 

logy  to  one  oommoD  parentage."  ail  the  human  fami^  have  since  rprung 
fnrm  (Area  wwti,  at  il  before  had  from 


Vol  1,  Page  116. 
"  The  descendants  of  Ham  *  *  had  a 
different  destiny  from  the  descendants 
of  Shem.  For  the  unnatural,  unfilial, 
and  fofi!  sin  of  their  father,  they  were 
the  accursed  race,  and  doomed  to  be 
'  the  servant  ofservants'  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem  and  Japheth.  Nothing 
is  more  obvious  than  tnat  thit  race  miist, 
in  some  way,  be  kept  to  dittinct  from  the 
other  race),  thai  this  curee  covld  be  visi- 
bb/  executed.  Without  some  hno  of  de- 
marcation, eitlier  physical  or  gtographi- 
eaijOrhoth,  ihe frequent iJitertnarriagei 
would  have  gradualli/  blotted  out  their 
predided  {eolation,  and  rendered  the  de- 
tcendantt  of  San,  inSitprogreteof  time, 
undiativgwished  from  the  dacendanie  of 
Shem  and  Japhelh.  We  know  from  aU 
history  and  observation,  that  there  m  a 
race  of  m«n  v;ho  possess  strong  aptcija 
differences  of  color  and  featuree ;  that 
theee  differences  have  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  timet,  and  that,  let  them  be  re- 
moved to  whatever  portwn  of  the  earth, 
ami  live  under  whatever  regimen  they 
twy,  the»e  epecifia  differences  eaxst  still 


Page  63,  64. 
"  Thus  we  have  four  distinct  bless- 
ings, promises,  and  curses,  pronounced 
on  the  patriarchs  of  the  human  family ; 
which  were,  no  doubt,  to  be  typical  of 
their  descendants.  How  were  they  to 
be  fulfilled?  The  races  must  be  kept 
distinct  or  they  could  not  be  fulfilled. 
The  difiiealty  with  the  descendants  of 
Adam  was,  that '  they  saw  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  that  they  were  fiur;  and 
they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they 
chose.'  ITow  then  could  tiicy  be  kept 
separate?  The  blessings,  promises,  and 
curses,  must  have  been  folfovTed  by  some 
physieai  change  of  the  parties,  or  inter- 
marriages would  soon  obliterate  the  indi- 
vidvaUty  of  each,  and  make  ihem  all  of  a 
like  nature,  andof  similar  deteent.  *  *  • 
A  mere  geoeraphical  separation,  if  there 
were  no  physical  distinctions,  would 
only  amount  to  a  temporary  separation; 
because  the  migratory  habits  of  man 
would  soon  bring  them  together.  Bnt 
a  geographical  separation,  together  with 
a  physiad  distinction,  would  make,  as  it 
hasmade,  an  almost perfectbarrier  toan 
amalgajnationotthediffertnl^ecies.*  * 
We  might  ahnost  say  that  Kerelation 
has  decided  that  there  are  several  spe- 
cies of  mankind,  and  that  to  believe  to 
the  contrary  is  to  disbelieve  the  power 
of  God  to  modify  specifically,  by  the 
word  of  hia  power,  beings  whom  hfi 
created  by  no  greater  effort." 
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Vol  1,  Page  136,  Page  647. 

"  There  is  OQe  more  ooosidenition  in  "  These  are  proofs  that  laumiage  ia 
favor  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  which  not  innate ;  and  they  are  equally  proofs 
resle,  also,  orig^aally  on  the  testimony  tbat  it  it  -not  a  hnman  invention  ;  and 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  last  enumeration  we  may  alto  iay,lhatthey  art  equaHjf 
gives  us  3664  known  languages  now  in  condiaive  proofs  of  Ihe  truthofthe  Mosaic 
the  world.  Tet  the  Bible  Ua3tes  la  tfioi  accovnt  We  cannot  refrain  again,  as 
the  languages  of  the  earth  had  a  common  we  have  repeatedly  done  before,  to  no- 
origin.  tine  the  singular  fact,  that  a  fair  and 

unbiassed  investigation  into  the  naturri 
history  of  man  ehould  Zead  jm  so  repeat- 
edly to  a  corroboration  of  tht  Mosaic  re. 
cord,  without  any  design  tm  our  parL" 

I  think  I  have  now  presented  enough  parallel  passages  to  show  that  Dr. 
Spring,  if  the  thought  had  occurred  to  him,  might  have  found  as  much  to 
approve  as  to  condemn  in  my  work.  1  have  Belcctcd  such  passages  only 
as  Dr.  Spring  has  consideredof  fundamental  scriptural  importance,  to  show 
that,  although  we  may  pout  a  little  about  Cain's  wiie,  we  need  not  make 
it  a  serious  quarrel,  seeing  that  I  unceremoniously  dismissed  her  immedi- 
ately after  1  introduced  her.  1  have  already  said,  that  I  regret  having  pub- 
licly acknowledged  her  acquaintance;  but  that  ia  now  past  recall,  and  I 
have  been  abused  for  it  through  every  degree  of  the  scale,  from  the  com- 
paratively mild,  but  firm  tone  of  the  venerable  and  mudi  esteemed  author 
of  "First  Tilings,"  totiieviolent  abdeztn^&nfrauiathemasof  Dr. Smyth, 
who  seems  determined  to  have  Uie  lady  according  to  his  own  nvnd.  I 
have  determined,  therefore,  to  entertain  her  again,  presently,  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  Dr.  Smyth,  to  whom  1  will  pass  her,  in  tbe  hope  be  will  be 
contented,  and  let  me  rest  in  peace  hereafter. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  task  imposed  OS 
me  by  the  productions  under  consideration:  not  because  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  def^d  myself  against  the  epithets  of  Dr.  Smyth,  than  agunst  the 
implied  censure  of  Mr,  Moore,  and  the  direct,  but  comparatively  mild  cen- 
sure of  Dr.  Spring;  hut  because  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  repel  them  in 
kind,  and  it  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  be  compelled  to  reast  invective 
by  ai^meut.  Epithets,  derived  from  the  armory  of  Rome  when  she  had 
ecclesiastical  power  to  brand  the  spirit  with  maledictions,  and  enclose  the 
obnoxioua  individual  in  a  pestilent  upas  atmosphere,  avoided  by  all  per- 
sons,  and  piously  hoA  solemnly  consign  him  to  the  devil,  are  peculiarly 
the  ofienaive  and  defensive  weapons  of  those  clergymen  who  feel  more 
vain  of  their  professions,  than  humbled  under  a  sense  of  the  awful  respon- 
sibility of  their  duties.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  our  clergy  are 
not  generally  of  this  kind ;  yet  there  are  some  stringent  adherents  to  the 
old  practice,  who  manifest  a  bitterness  by  the  curtand  explosive  utterance 
of  theii  censures,  strongly  indicating  tJiat  they  sigh  for  the  old  time  of  fag- 
got and  fire.  In  general,  these  sticklers  for  the  only  part  of  Bomish  pun- 
ishment they  dare  exerdse  in  this  land  of  liberty,  are  the  self-sufEcient 
part  of  the  clergy  who  are  drags  upon  the  sacred  profession  ;  men  who,  in 
everything  they  do,  thrust  themselves  forward,  lest  it  should  escape  notice 
that  they  are  somebody,  No  better  example  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks 
can  be  presented  than  tbe  work  now  under  consideration.  It  is  pompously 
lutrodueed  to  the  public  by  a  list  on  a  fly-leaf,  of  "  works  by  the  same 
author,"  to  the  mimber  of  t&xtaea ;  which  was  designed,  no  doubt,  to  let 
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the  reader  understand  that  he  U  ft  man  of  hish  consequence,  entitled  to 
dictate,  ex  cathedra,  m  respect  to  the  unity  of  the  human  raoea,  and  brand 
with  heresy  all  his  opponents. 

The  reader  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  intimation  thus  given.  De- 
crees in  science  and  religion  are  recorded  in  the  language  of  authority,  and 
executed  to  the  very  extremity  the  civil  law  will  permit.  He  dare  not  put 
the  mark  of  the  iron  on  his  opponents,  because,  happily,  the  civil  law  restrains 
him  ;  but  be  has  dooe  all  in  his  power  to  banish  them  from  society,  by 
publishing  them  as  infidels  of  the  worst  characters,  and  branding  them 
morally  with  the  names  of  Cain,  Rousseau,  Peyrere,  Voltaire,  Paine,  &c. 
This,  too,  without  regard  to  the  diflerenoea  of  opinion  of  the  individuals 
thus  condemned  ;  for  although  he  has  given  some  specificationB  of  his  char- 
ges against  Professor  Agassiz,  Dr.  Nott^  and  Mr.  Gliddon,  which  may,  or 
may  not  be  correct,  he  has  given  none  against  Mr.  Kettell  and  me,  but 
the  interpolated  extracts  from  Mr.  Kettell  s  Review  already  noticed.  But 
we  are  aJl  condemned  together,  and  made  to  sufier  the  same  punishment, 
because  to  differ  from  him  is  heresy,  deserving  the  brand  of  infidelity, — 
the  mark  of  exclusion  from  good  society, — the  objecte  of  suspicion  and 
fear  by  pious  people. 

Ihavenoremarka  to  make  respecting  the  general  character  of  his  "  Unity 
of  the  Human  Races."  It  must  stand  the  ordeal  of  all  published  books, 
at  the  bar  of  the  public,  where  it  will  be  met  by  its  opponents,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  all  will  receive  a  just  decision.  Candor  requires  me  to  say,  that 
the  essential  parts  of  the  work  are  better  than  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten. It  contaiits  very  little,  if  any,  original  matter ;  but  it  abounds  in  re- 
ferences and  quotations  from  authors  favorable  to  his  views,  which  may 
make  it  useful  to  some  readers ;  but  it  is  avowedly  a  parUsan  production, 
and  everything  is  made  to  bend  to  the  idol  of  his  imagination. 

The  first  thing  which  demands  attention  is  the  fearful  responsibility  be 
wantonly  assumes  by  placing  the  truth  and  value  of  ike  tacfed  Scripture* 
on  an  issue  of  his  own,  viz.,  that  "  the  whole  history  and  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  imply  the  truth  of  (Ae  ort^tnal  unify,  and  the  equal  humanity  of  b\\ 
the  races  of  men  ;  and  the  truth,  inspiration,  authority  and  value  of  the 
Bible  mutt  therefore  stand  or /all  with  thie  doelritu."  It  would  be  cause 
for  lamentation  if  this  issue  were  really  made  by  competent  authority  to 
abide  by  the  result  of  an  iovestigation  and  decision  ;  but  in  the  name  of 
everything  dear  to  poor  fallen  humanity,  I  deny  his  right,  or  the  right  of 
any  body  of  men,  to  place  the  tivth  and  value  of  Scripture  on  any  human 
issue.  A  very  slight  examination  of  this  proposition  will  exhibit  the  dan- 
ger that  might  be  apprehended  from  such  temerity.  The  proposition,  that 
"  the  whole  history  and  doctrine  of  the  Bible  imply  the  truth  of  the  origi- 
wil  vnity  and  equal  humanili/  of  all  the  races  of  men,"  consists  of  two  dis- 
Ijnct  members,  one  of  which  may  be  true  and  the  other  false  :  and  yet  if 
either  should  be  untrue,  the  Bible  must  fall,  aocording  to  Dr.  Smyth.  "  The 
original  unity"  of  the  races  is  one  thing,  and  "  the  equal  humanity"  an- 
other. The  original  unity  refers  to  Adam  as  the  progenitor  of  all  mao- 
kind;  but  "  the  equal  humanity"  denies  the  effects  of  the  blessing  to  Shem, 
the  promise  to  Japheth,  and  the  curse  of  Canaan — in  fact,  denies  that 
there  are  any  varieties  in  the  races  of  men,  because  varieties  can  only  arise 
from  unequal  humanity.  Dr.  Smyth,  throughout  his  work,  contends  ibr 
a  single  origin,  and  for  varie&ee  ;  that  is,  unequal  humanities  of  races,  and 
oonaequeutly  defeats  his  owo  issue,  and  destroys  "  M«  truth,  ih*  UMpiniMoM, 
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mtlhority  and  value  of  Ike  Bihlei^^  Hear  him,  page  109:  llie  Bible 
"  teaches  U9  that  the  i*ame  Almighty  Being,  who  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  ou  the  &ice  of  the  earth,  atao  Becured  his  own 
purposes  in  the  peopling  of  every  portion  of  the  globe,  6y  adapting  men 
to  the  climate  and  condition  to  which  ikey  were  tkue  deetined.  The  belief 
of  this  aupe/Tiaturat  cause  as  the  source  of  present  varieties  in.  man,  bo  far  as 
it  may  be  necessary  to  look  to  it  rather  than  natural  causes,  is  therefore 
required  of  us  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  ease,  and  by  the  authority  of  Ood." 
Thus  his  proposition  is  defeated  by  himself  in  one  of  its  members,  which, 
as  it  is  single,  overthrows  the  whole ;  consequently,  if  Dr.  Smyth  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  authority  he  has  so  fearfully  assumed,  mankind 
would  now  be  destitute  of  a  Bible!  Tlie  other  member  of  the  propora- 
tion,  viz.,  "the  whole  history  and  doctrine  of  the  Bible  imply  the  origioal 
unity"  "  of  all  the  races  of  men,"  is  that  on  which  my  Natural  History  of 
Man  is  founded ;  and  yet,  I  confess,  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  doubt,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  preliminary  matter  in  th#  second  chapter  of  my  his- 
tory, and  will  be  made  apparent  in  the  progress  of  this  paper,  which  will 
exhibit  in  still  stronger  light  the  whole  enormity  of  Dr.  Smyth's  presump-  ' 
tion  in  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  issue  he  made. 

In  this  place,  I  will  briefly  notice  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  Smyth  in 
relation  to  the  tpeci_fic  modification  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Japheth 
and  Canaan,  by  the  blessings  and  curse  pronounced  on  them,  as  mentioned 
in  my  Natural  History  of  Man.  "  When,  therefore,"  says  he,  (Note  El, 
p.  394,)  "  thesB  writers  make  the  present  differences  among  men  tpecijic, 
they  controvert  the  unvaried  usage  of  naturalists,  who  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  remrd  admitted  unity  of  origin  as  conclueive  proof  of  unity  of 
species,"  Does  Dr.  Smyth  deny  the  power  of  God  to  modify  his  crea- 
tures specifically  ?  Does  he  deny  the  blessings  imd  curee  on  these  patri- 
archs, and  the  consequent  modificationa  of  their  natures?  In  the  extract 
above  quoted  preceding  this  paragraph,  he  says,  it  is  "required  of  ua  by 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  and  by  the  authority  of  God,"  to  believe 
^^^K  supernatural  cause  as  the  source  ofOie  present  varieties  in  man;"  and 
may  it  not  be  equally  necessary  to  believe  "  this  supernatural  cause  as  the 
source  of  the  present"  specific  differences  of  man  f  Suppose  I  acknowledge 
it  to  be  "  the  unvaried  usage  of  naturalists  to  regard  admitted  unity  of 
origin  as  conclusive  proof  of  unity  of  species ;"  would  not  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  of  Grod's  special  modification  of  the  natures,  physical  ant 
mental,  of  the  patriarchs,  reqair©  a  departure  from  ordinary  "  unvaried 
usage  ?"  The  question  for  naturalists  is,  under  Bwch  circumstances,  one  of 
&ct,  whether  the  tnodification  of  natures  amounts  to  specific  differences  or 
varieties  ;  and  this  I  leave,  confidently,  on  the  discussion  of  it  in  my  Natu- 
ral History  of  Man,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Smyth,  and  any  person  who  de- 
sires to  embark  in  the  controversy. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  a  gentleman  who  so  unscrupulously 
chaises  Professor  Agassiz,  and  all  others  who  advocate  the  plurality  of  the 
human  species,  with  infidelity  of  the  vilest  kind — of  the  brand  of  Cain,  of 
Peyrere,  Rou8seau,VoltAire,  Paine,  &c,  for  construing  Genesis  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  intellects,  would  be  guilty  of  interpolating  whole  sen- 
tences in  and  misquoting  Scripture,  and  of  supplying  new  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  a  uieory.  That  this  has  been  done  by  him,  I  pro- 
pose to  diow  by  the  consideration  of  the  following  extracts  from  his  Unity 
of  the  Human  Race,  pp.  375,  376, 377.    "  As  to  the  other  points,  we  can 
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but  say  that  tre  felt  oureelvee,  as  we  read  them,  in  the  Booiety  of  Thomaa 
Paine,  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  In  the  genealogyof  Adam,  but  three  of  hia 
ohildren,  Cain,  Abel  and  Seth,  are  mentioned  by  name,  and  few  only  of  his 
remoter  descendanta  appear  in  the  record.  In  the  d30  years  he  walked 
upon  the  earth,  bis  family  must  have  been  &r  more  numerous  than  this, 
and  hia  other  ekildrtn  are  t^cpruily  alluded  to  in  tketeordif '  and  he  begat  »oni 
and  dauff/iteri.'  This  is  a  misquotation  of  Scripture;  for  these  'other 
cliildren,'  these  'sons  and  daughters'  are,  in  the  tent,  in  express  words,  re- 
stricted to  the  800  years  after  he  bad  b^otten  Seth.  The  words  are,  '  and 
the  days  of  Adam  a/ler  he  had  begotten  Seth,  were  800  years :  and  he  be- 
gat sons  and  daughters.' "    Gen.  v.  4, 

"  Cain  was  a  married  man  when  he  slew  Abel,"  says  he,  as  positively 
as  if  the  &ct  were  stated  in  Scripture  !  It  is  written,  and  with  great  jus- 
tice, "  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the 
plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book,"  Rev.  xxii.  18  ;  for  most  assuredly  it 
is  as  infidel  to  believe  God's  word  to  require  amendment,  as  to  disbelieve 
it  altogether.  If  it  is  so  imperfect  as  to  require  amendment,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  plain  laymen  who  have  been  trained  to  rigid  logical  investiga- 
tions will  not  be  charged  with  infidelity  for  taking  the  literal  texts,  and 
making  an  honest  effort  to  make  them  harmonize  with  God's  book  of  na- 
ture, which  all  men  affirm  to  be  perfectly  composed.  But  I  proceed  to 
show  it  does  not  require  it,  and  that  Dr.  Smyth  s  amendment  is  contrary 
to  the  inspired  narrative,  and  consequently,  of  a  more  evil  tendency  than 
any  construction  by  M.  Agassiz,  and  all  the  other  advocates  of  the  plural- 
ity of  the  human  species.  It  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  because,  1st,  No- 
tniiig  is  said  of  Cain's  marriage  until  after  he  "  went  out  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord."  2d,  Because  we  are  expressly  informed  that  Adam  and 
Eve  had  no  daughters  until  after  the  birth  of  Seth.  "And  the  days  of 
Adam,  after  he  tuid  begotten  Seth,  were  800  years  ;  and  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters,"  Gen.  v,  4  ;  consequently,  if  he  had  a  wife  before  the  birth  of 
Setb,  she  must  have  been  the  daughter  of  some  other  parents,  which  is 
adopting,  by  Dr.  Smyth,  the  heresy  he  charges  on  the  plurality  advocates, 
Uid  placing  himself,  by  his  own  assertions,  in  company  with  Cain,  Rous- 
seau, Peyrere,  Voltaire  and  Paine.  3d,  Because,  if  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Adam,  she  was  banished  with  him,  and  was  made  to  suffer 
the  norribJe  punishment  inflicted  on  the  first  murderer,  without  being  guilty 
•f  any  crime;  which  is  equivalent  to  chargingtheintinitely  just  Judge  with 
absolute  injustice;  aa  impiety  which,  if  it  is  not  of  too  deep  a  dye  to  be 
chained  on  Voltaire,  Paine  and  company,  most  certainly  cannot  be  imputed 
to  M.  Agassiz  and  company,  whom  Dr.  Smyth  has  anatomized.  4th,  Be- 
cause we  are  told  that  "  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
dwelt  inthelandof  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden,"  before  anything  is  said  of 
his  marriage,  which  certainly  does  not  mean  that  "Cain  and  his  wife  went 
out,"  as  Dr.  Smyth  will  have  it,  unless  he  should  be  aUowed  a  latitude  of 
construction  equivalent  to  an  amendment  of  the  text. 

"The  mother  of  all  living  was  doubtless  a  fruitful  vine,  and  both  she 
and  Adam  were  in  the  vigor  of  their  lives  for  a  length  of  years  the  post- 
diiuvians  knew  nothing  of.  •  *  *  When  the  Creator  undertook  to  people 
a  world,  we  may  suppose  that  his  providence  arranged  for  this  end,  and 
no  hindrance  was  allowed  to  interpose.  It  is  believed  that  the  death  of 
Alifl  was  the  first  which  occurred  in  the  ftmily  of  man.  It  is  not  an  ttn- 
reatonaile  ntpporition,  therefore,  m  figures  wiU  demonstrate,  tliat  the  &m- 
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i]y  of  Adam  embrsoed  from  191,000  to  200,000  people,  af  lft«  ftatiH&fnmf 
of  Oain,^^  f  !  !  Adam  and  £vo  were  created  adults,  and  won,  from  the 
banning,  in  condition  for  increase.  It  appears,  however,  as  well  from 
what  is  recorded  of  them,  as  from  what  ie  recorded  of  all  the  ante-diluTiaii 
patriarchs,  that  the  intervals  of  production  bore  a  proportion  to  their 
longevity,  precisely  as  we  now  see  the  same  natural  law  prevailing  ia  or- 
ganic nature.  Id  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  Adam  and  Ere  bad  only 
three  chUdren ;  which  gives  a  child  in  forty-three  and  a  third  years.  Es- 
timating human  life  now  at  83  years,  and  production  now  at  interrsls  of 
two  years,  and  Adamic  life  at  900  years,  and  production  a(  intArrals  of  4S 
and  one-third  years,  Eve  appears  to  have  been  about  four  times  more  fertile 
than  the  average  wives  of  the  present  time.  If  she  had  duldren  at  this  rate, 
and  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  to  the  contrary,  this  is  the  only  reaaooft- 
ble  supposition.  Eve's  fmitfulness,  ^ter  the  birth  of  Seth,  wss  eighteen 
^ildren  ;  which,  with  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth,  made  twenty-one  in  all.  This 
calculation  gives  to  her  fertility  during  life,  deducting  nothing  for  the  age 
when  women  cease  to  menstruate,  and,  of  course,  to  ovulate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  Dr.  Smyth  ail  the  advante^e  in  the  argument,  with  his  Jiff- 
ureg.  I  say  tlus  is  the  most  reasonable  supposition ;  for,  I  think,  I^. 
Smyth  will  not  afHrm,  that  the  necessity  for  peopling  the  world  becftme 
so  much  more  urgent  after  Eve  had  three  children,  thfm  during  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  she  consumed  in  having  three ;  that,  therefor*, 
she  became  so  fertile  after  the  birth  of  Seth,  as  to  have  a  child  every  yew 
of  her  subsequent  life.  My  statement  is  founded  on  no  supposition,  but 
on  the  fact  stated  in  the  divine  record.  If  Dr.  Smyth  should  insist  on 
her  increased  fertility  after  the  birth  of  Seth,  he  must  prove  it  by  some- 
thing more  than  his  dictum.  Anterior  to  the  birth  of  Seth,  the  Bible  is  so 
explicit,  that  I  am  surprised  any  believer  should  attempt  to  amend  it  by  a 
construction  directly  in  opposition  to  the  express  words. 

But  1  contend,  and  I  think  Dr.  Smyth  will  not  gainsay  it,  that  every 
&ct  recorded  in  Genesis  relating  to  the  subject,  proves  that  the  adolescence 
and  fertility  of  the  Adamio  patriarchs,  were  protracted,  and,  at  intervals, 
proportioned  to  their  longevity ;  and,  oonaequently,  that  the  All-wise  Crea- 
tor had  some  other  object  in  view  by  their  longevity,  than  peopling  the 
earth.  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  passage  on  this  subject  from  my 
Natural  History  of  Man,  pages  66,  57,  which  has  been  more  than  three 
years  before  the  public;  and  which,  although  several  reverend  gontlemeo 
have  recently  sought  for  matter  of  censure  against  me,  (Dr.  Smyth  in  par- 
ticular,) has  never  yet  been  contradicted.  "  From  all  the  fiicts  disclosed 
in  Genesis,  and  from  the  well-established  truth  that  longevity  bears  a  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  to  maturity  of  all  organisms,  adolescence  could  not 
have  been  short  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  during  the  Adamio  period.  So 
&r  from  having  any  ground  for  the  supposition  of  *  the  peculiar  fecundity 
of  the  period  for  the  multiplication  of  man,'  all  the  facts  lead  to  the  belief 
that  man  was  not  then  more  prolific  than  he  is  now.  Methuselah  was  187, 
Lamech,  182,  and  Noah  600  years  old,  before  they  had  a  child.  Noah 
and  his  sons  are  the  first  families  whose  male  descendants  are  wholly  enu- 
merated. Noah  had  three  sons,  Ji^heth  seven.  Ham  four,  and  Shan 
five  ;  which  is  a  fraction  under  five  for  each  of  these  patriMeha,  which  doea 
not  mark  '  a  peculiar  fecundity.'  •  *  •  The  supposition,  therefore,  of  Dr. 
Good,  that '  many  thousand  souls'  may  have  been  bom  prior  to  the  birth  of 
Seth,  or  rather  prior  to  the  departure  of  Cain  *  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,'  ia  dearly  contrary  to  the  inspired  narrative."     I  repeat,  that  this 
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Htatement  was  before  the  publie  more  than  two  years  before  Dr.  Smyth 
published  his  "  Unity  of  the  Human  Races,"  and  it  was  his  duty  to  refute 
it,  as  a  Christian,  a  philosopher — nay,  as  a  man,  before  he  attempted  to 
brand  me  with  the  "  mark '  of  Cun. 

Fecundity  is  not  a  necessary  inddent  of  lotigevity ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
reverse  is  sufficiently  general  to  give  the  rule,  that  longevity  is  accompa- 
nied by  infertility,  and  protracted  intervals  of  production,  proportioned  to 
some  standard  of  the  class  of  animals  to  which  the  animal  under  consider- 
ation may  belong.  Although,  therefore,  longevity  and  infertility  may  be 
stated  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature,  yet  no  standard  rule  applies  univer- 
sally, because  it  is  one  thing  with  birds,  another  with  quadrupeds,  and 
again  varies  with  animals  of  prey,  as  compared  with  those  that  are  not 
rapacious  ;  aud  yet,  again,  rapacious  animals  are  fertile  or  infertile,  in  the 
same  genus,  in  proportion  to  the  power  and  rapacity  of  a  species,  as  well 
as  to  the  term  of  life. 

Happily,  in  regard  to  the  patriarchs.  Genesis  has  not  lefl  us  to  the  speo- 
nlations  of  men  in  respect  to  this  matter;  uid, happily,  too,  it  has  settled 
it  in  strict  agreement  with  natural  scieuco,  by  which  sceptics  are  deprived 
of  a  powerful  argument  against  its  authenticity  ;  but  which  is  now  a  pow- 
erful argument  in  favor  of  its  divine  origin.  If  the  law,  during  the  Adamio 
and  early  Noahic  periods,  was,  as  it  is  intimated  to  have  been  by  Dr. 
Smyth,  viz :  that  the  average  term  of  human  life  was  900  years ;  puberty, 
twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  and  marriageable  age  any  time  after  puberty — 
say  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years ;  and  reproduction  on  an  average  every 
two  years,  widi  duplicates  or  triplicates  at  ahort  ntervals — then  it  would 
not  be  "an  vm-eatofwhU  supposition,  aajigures  will  demonstrate,  that  the 
family  of  Adam  embraced  from  191,000  to  200,000  people  at  the  banish- 
ment of  Cain."  But  the  divine  record  justifies  no  such  absurdity.  It  tells 
usof  the  great  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  and  carries  with  it  the  natural 
stamp  of  truth,  by  telling  us  that  puberty,  maturity,  and  fecundity,  were 
proportionably  protracted,  vii!. — tl^t  Adam  and  Eve  had  only  three  chil- 
dren in  130  years ;  that  the  average  age  of  the  ante-diluvian  patriarchs, 
from  Seth  to  Noah,  both  included,  on  the  birlh  of  the  first  child,  was  137 
4-12  years ;  and  that  Noah  had  only  three  sons,  Japheth  seven,  Ham  four, 
and  Shem  five,  which  is  a  fraction  under  five  for  each,  which  is  consistent 
with  general  nature,  and  which,  to  my  mind,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  narrative,  as  Moses  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  than  Dr.  Smyth,  and 
would,  if  not  guided  by  inspiration,  have  fabricated  something  as  absurd. 

Perceiving  that  Dr.  Smyth  delights  in  figures,  and  presuming,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  before  he  proceeded  to  the  calculation  which  results  in 
the  production,  from  a  single  pair,  in  less  than  130  years,  of  190,000  to 
200,000  people,  that  he  previously  calculated  all  the  essential  prelimina- 
ry physiological  phenomena  to  obtain  the  basis  of  that  important  and 
amazing  result,  it  will  coat  very  little  trouble  for  him  to  answer  the 
following  curious  questions  :  Ist.  What  was  the  catamenial  period  of  the 
Adamic  age,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  present  agcl  2d. 
What  was  the  comparative  period  of  gestation  ?  3d.  What  was  the  com- 
parative term  of  nursing  1  The  data  given  are  :  the  average  duration  of 
life  of  the  Adamio  age  900  years,  against  33  years  in  the  present  age; 
adolescence  of  the  Adamic  age  from  60  to  70  years,  against  from  14  to  18 
of  the  present  age ;  and  the  average  interv^  between  children  in  the 
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Adamic  age,  4S|^  years,  against  two  years  of  the  present  age.  Dr.  Smyth 
will  immediately  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  osoertaining  these  re- 
sults satisfactorily,  before  anything  can  be  positively  asserted  in  respect 
to  relative /ecundi(y. 

After  demonstrating  that  the  &jnily  of  Adam,  at  the  banishment  of 
Cain,  consisted  of  from  191,000  to  200,000  people,  Dr.  Smyth  says: 
"  How  many  of  these  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Cain,  from  whom  ft  large 
share  descended,  or  whether  any,  we  are  not  informed,  nor  are  we  told 
when  he  built  his  city."  The  art  of  constructing  this  sentence  is  all  the 
credit  the  author  could  possibly  obtain  by  it ;  and  bu<^  an  art  can  only 
be  valuable  to  a  man  who  loves  hia  theory  more  than  he  loves  truth.  It 
is  very  true  that "  we  are  not  informed"  in  Genesis  "  how  many  of  these 
adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Cain,"  because  Adam,  Eve,  and  Cain,  then  eon- 
stituted  the  whole  family.  But  mark  the  mode  of  expression, — "how 
many," — necessarily  implies  that  some  did  adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  C^o. 
Nor  is  the  statement  much  qualified  by  the  saving  clause,  "  or  whether 
any,"  because  the  artful  construction  of  the  sentence,  the  "how  many," 
immediately  followed  by  the  powerful  influence  of  close  relationship,  (b 
fiction  as  well  as  the  rest,)  "  from  whom  a  lai^  share  descended,"  leave 
an  abiding  impression  on  a  majority  of  readers,  not  to  be  qualified  by  these 
cautious  words  of  an  author,  whose  loud,  frequent^  and  uncharitable  de- 
nunciations of  others,  fairly  subjected  him  to  severe  criticism  and  retails 
tjon.  If  there  were  any  things  in  Genesis  to  afford  the  slightest  presump- 
tion tbat  Adam  had  any  descendants  to  adhere  to  Cain ;  if  we  could  finid 
anything  to  justify  the  least  suspicion  that  Cain  was  married  and  had  de- 
scendants ;  and  if  we  could,  from  anything  we  know  of  humMi  nature,  im- 
agine that  any  persons  would  adhere  to  him,  and  thus  voluntarily  become 
subjected  to  the  terrible  punishment  which  made  the  hardened  murderer  ex- 
claim, "my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear,"  we  might  tind  some 
apology  for  Dr.  Smyth  in  tne  thought,  that  the  idol  of  hia  imagination 
had  led  him  astray.  But  when  we  find  nothing  in  Scripture  to  lead  to 
suspicions  of  this  nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  directly  oppos- 
ed to  them  ;  I  charge  Dr.  Smyth  with  an  attempt  to  pervert  and  amend 
Scripture  for  the  purpose  of  branding  Messrs,  Agassiz,  Nott,  Kettell,  and 
me,  with  the  infidelity  of  Cain,  Rousseau,  Peyrere,  Voltaire,  Ptune,  &c  ; 
for  the  purpose,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  of  subjecting  ua  to  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  and  of  insulating  us  by  the  plapue  spot  of  heresy. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  the  reader:  "if  Messrs.  Agassiz,  Nott,  and  Gliddon, 
should  be  found  guilty  of  the  infidelity  charged  upon  them  in  the  manner 
and  form  they  stand  indicted,"  how  can  Dr.  Smyth  escape  the  same,  or  & 
deeper  guilt,  not  only  for  his  wild  speculations,  and  amendments  of 
Scripture,  but  for  placing  "  the  truth,  inspiration,  authority,  and  value  of 
the  Bible,"  on  the  issue  of  his  own  theory,  and  his  own  speculations  1  I 
ask  no  question  in  regard  to  Mr.  Kettell  and  me,  because  there  are  no  spe 
dfications  in  the  indictment  against  us  ;  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Kettell 
being  destroyed  by  the  interpolation  of  Dr.  Smyth. 
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v.  — THEPIOEON  ROOST. 

EvBBT  moming  tuid  evening,  as  the  immense  flocks  of  wild  pigeons 
would  pass  over  oa  their  way  to  and  from  the  roost,  presenting  a  novel 
and  quite  a  beautiful  feature  in  our  autumn  landscapes,  Topdin  would  be 
inoesaaatly  bothering  me  ftbout  them,  and  would  not  let  me  rest  until  I 
had  consented  to  make  up  a  party  for  a  "  Pigeon  Roost"  spree.  I  finally 
named  a  day,  and  when  the  time  arrived,  he  had  Munro  as  busy  as  a  hen 
with  one  chicken,  furbishing  up  all  the  fire  arms  that  could  be  scraped 
tocetber  on  the  premises.  Ueantimei,  he  mounted  Nubbin,  and  set  out  at 
«  bowling  rack  for  the  village,  to  get  Wad  Aukley  and  Bol  Blouut,  and  to 
purchase  an  extra  stock  of  ammunicion  for  the  occasion. 

About  'an  hour  by  sun,'  our  party  were  all  assembled,  consisting,  be- 
sides those  mentioned,  of  Ike  Moutmery,  Col.  Overton,  Pack,  and  Top- 
cliff's  equerry,  and  a  good  supply  of  sandwiches,  porter  and  segars  ;  and 
we  started  on  all  taut  and  in  high  feather.  We  presented  a  fancy  group  : 
there  was  the  Colonel,  jolting  along  on  a  high-trotting,  rawboned  roan, 
pufiing  away  vigorously  at  a  segar,  with  a  preposterous  double-barrelled 
ducking  gun  of  mordinate  length,  on  his  shoulder,  his  head  encased  in  an 
otter-skin  cap,  with  a  snout  like  a  coal  scuttle,  his  chin  buried  in  a  red 
worsted  eonJbrter,  and  his  lower  spars  stuck  into  high,  stiff  top-boots— 
the  worst  thing  he  could  wear  to  a  pigeon  roost,  /wore  a  pair  of  buck- 
skin moccasins  coming  up  to  my  knees,  and  a  smock  frock  of  Kentucky 
jeans,  as  did  the  most  of  us,  except  Montmery,  who  had  been  making 
visits  that  day,  and  came  off  in  a  hurry  with  a  pair  of  black  doeskin  dress 
pants,  strapped  down  over  patent  leather  pumps ;  he  had,  however,  donned 
a  blue  blaaket-^oth  paletot,  and  was  spanking  off  in  fine  style,  on  his  high- 
mettled  '  four-year-old,'  that  he. gave  two  hundred  dollars  for,  and  which 
was  really  a  splendid  animal. 

Toippy,  with  Munroe  en  croupe,  was  rioodietting  about  on  the  pony, 
now  in  the  fVont,  now  in  the  rear,  as  that  eccentric  animal  took  a  whim. 
He  accompanied  his  manoeuvres,  some  of  which  were  comically  indescrib- 
able, with  a  running  volley  of  imprecations  and  apostrophes  to  the  hard- 
mouthed  jade,  and  jerked  at  the  bridle-bit  until  his  arms  must  have  been 
in  an  unenviable  plight;  interspersing  all  with  sundry  injunctions  to  the 
yellow  page  to  hold  on  to  "  the  things,"  which  things  consisted  of  two 
panniers  of  the  edibles  and  drinkables  aforesaid. 

Bol  was  bouncing  along  on  a  broad-backed  bay,  and  with  his  natty, 
drab  Mackintosh,  nice  jockey-cap  buckled  under  his  chin,  his  "  Westly 
Richards,"  in  its  list  cover,  swung  at  his  back,  and  "  five- cent- or"  in  hw 
teeth,  looked  as  snug  as  a  sitting  hen  in  a  haystack.  Bol  always  was  the 
most  comfortable  being  I  ever  knew. 

Wad  Aukley,  however,  was  the  most  unique  specimen  in  the  crowd. 
He  was  switching  ahead  on  a  duck-legged  mule,  his  own  legs  dangling 
nearly  to  tJie  groundj  and  his  elbows,  and  the  broad  brim  of  a  worn-out 
Panama,  flapping  np  and  down  to  the  jolting  of  his  steed,  in  a  singularly 
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graceful  manner.  Add  to  this  deecriptdon,  a  brovn  jean  roundsboat,  an 
absurd  corduroj  vest,  and  a  suspicious-colored  pur  of  pants,  of  unknown 
material,  a  short  Mesican  esquipette,  and  a  cigar,  and  j<m  have  Ida  Icmt 
enaemble,  as  the  novelists  say. 

"  What  are  we  waiting  fori"  asked  Bolivar,  as  we  halted  under  tiie 
high  trees  which  surrounded  the.  "  Big  Gate," 

"  We  are  only  waidng  for  Pack,  who  has  gone  back  after  some  things 
which  were  foi^otten,"  replied  Toppy,  giving  the  pony  a  jerk  to  keep  him 
from  biting  his  neighbor's  ears. 

"  What  in  the  devil  is  that  V  cried  Colonel  Overton,  suddenly. 

"What?"  1  asked,  looking  around. 

"  Are  you  casting  any  insinuations  upon  m^  critter  *"  inquired  Wad, 
laying  hold  of  mulo's  ear,  which  he  used  generally  in  lieu  of  reins,  as  no 


"  No  ;  that^  replied  the  Colonel,  pointing  to  an  object  issuing  out  from 
the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  trees  which  seemed,  to  me  to  be  an  enormous 
mushroom,  moving  briskly  towards  us  on  four  legs. 

"  Ghaist  of  Tam  CShanter  t  what  can  it  be  V  cried  Bolivar, 

"Aroint  thee,  witeh,"  quoth  Aukley,  as  his  "beast"  shied  fKim  it,  so 
suddenly,  as  nearly  to  unseat  him — and  bang ! — a  puff  of  smoke  arose 
from  somewhere  about  Wad,  with  a  tremendous  report,  and  the  next 
thing  I  saw  Mulo,  who  appeared  to  be  standing  on  his  head  in  an  inverted 
attitude,  and  Wad  went  chucking  through  the  air  like  a  shell  from  a  cat- 
apult, taking  off  the  Colonel's  coal-scattlo  cap,  tn  transitu,  and  finally 
landing  in  a  nkud  hole,  in  a  position  similar  to  that  which  his  mule  had 
previously  assumed. 

The  explosion  startled  the  Colonel's  gallant  barb,  who,  rearing  up  on 
his  hind  legs,  executed  a  semi-somerset  forward,  which  shot  bis  rider  from 
the  saddle,  and  deposited  him  atop  of  the  prostrate  Aukley,  who  was  still 
floundering  in  the  puddle,  coming  down  on  him  with  considerable  vim,  to 
judge  by  the  squelching  grunt  which  it  elicited  therefrom,  as  the  Colonel's 
"noggin"  bolted  into  Aukley's  breadbasket,  after  a  very  unceremonious 
.  fashion. 

Meantime,  Montmery's  sorrel  was  making  demonstrations  towards  a 
Himilar  ejectment;  but  he  succeeded  in  quashing  his  proceedings. 

The  last  thing  1  saw  of  Topdiff,  afler  the  concussion,  Nubbin,  with 
switching  tail  and  heels  inverted,  and  Esquire  Munro  flapping  up  and 
down,  like  a  wet  shirt  on  a  clothes-line,  was  scooting  across  the  lawn,  until 
splash  ! — into  the  brook  they  pitched,  head-over-heels. 

The  whole  thing  took  plac«  in  the  shortest  imaginable  time,  and  mean- 
while Bolivar  and  I,  who  were  the  only  ones  undisturbed  by  this  comical 
catastrophe,  were  lying  back  on  our  saddles  in  convulsions  of  laughter. 

It  turned  out  that  the  peripatetic  toad-stool  was  Pack,  on  a  young  filly, 
with  a  mealbag,  to  bring  home  the  birds  in,  over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
head  surmounted  by  a  huge  bundle  of  sheets  and  blankets  for  our  camp 
bedding,  the  whole  done  out  of  pure  devilment.  lYie  unusual  appearance 
which  this  style  of  head-dress  presented,  disturbed  Mulo's  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, caused  him  to  shy,  and  in  so  doing,  Aukley's  cigar  was  knocked 
out  of  his  mouth;  a  spark  fVom  it  fell  into  his  powder-horn,  which  from 
his  usual  negligence  happened  to  be  open,  and  blew  it  up.  Fortunately 
for  him  it  blew  out  the  headpiece  behind — ^it  was  that  which  discommoded 
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the  Colonel's  head  gear — and  the  force  of  the  explosion  taking  a  backward 
direction,  he  escaped  unhurt.  On  &  pott  mortem  examinatioD,  as  Pack 
called  it,  it  was  found  that  no  bones  were  broken. 

The  Colonel  and  Aukley  were  extricated  from  the  puddle ;  CSiuiik, 
Nubbin  6t  Co.,  issued  from  the  brook,  not  much  "  like  lambs  fropa  the 
washiDg,"  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  in  tolerable  plight.  The  panniers  had 
been  dropped  without  marring  the  viands  greatly,  though  much  crashing 
of  crockery  had  ensued. 

We  sooQ  repaired  all  damages,  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  whole  frolic, 
and  took  a  fresh  start. 

Among  the  many  wonders  of  nature  to  be  found  in  America,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  to  me  is  this  same  "  Pigeon  Roost ;"  and  yet  (it  is  true 
a  very  fair  description  may  be  £)und  in  Wilson's  Ornithology,  but  how 
many  are  there  who  read  Wilson?)  I  doubt  if  one  man  in  a  hundred  has 
any  idea  of  it,  and  not  one  in  ten  thousand  ever  saw  one.  I  have  met 
many  intelligent  men  in  my  life — educated  uien — who  never  even  beard 
of  such  a  thing.  I  remember,  particularly,  a  northern  gentleman  I  onSe 
met,  who  was  so  incredulous  in  regard  to  an  account  I  gave  him  of  its 
wonders — and  I  hod  not  in  the  least  exaggerated  them,  for,  indeed,  they 
cannot  be  exaggerated — there  is  more  danger  that  you  will  not  come  up 
to  the  reality,  than  that  you  will  overshoot  it — he  was  so  incredulous,  I 
say,  that  I  had  to  thrash  hint  before  he  would  consent  to  believe  me. 

I've  mutely  gazed  upon  the  majesty  of  Niagara ;  I've  sailed  through  the 
"  Pallisades"  by  moonlight ;  I've  stood  upon  the  dizzy  heights  of  the 
"  Hawk's  Nest ;"  'I've  wandered  through  the  crystal-fretted  halU  and 
gloomy  labyrinths  of  the  Mammoth  Cave ;  I've  gazed  on  many  beautiful 
and  sublime  scenes  in  our  heaven-favored  land,  and  yet  I  never  beheld 
anything  that  impressed  me  with  an  equal  sense  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
as  the  view  of  a  pigeon-roost  at  sunrise,  on  a  bright  October  morning. 
This  may  seem  absurdly  anticlimacterio  to  some,  but  to  those  who  have 
seen,  it  will  not  1  don't  know,  my  mind  may  be  differently  constituted, 
but  this  exhibition  of  imtinet  on  a  scale  so  vast,  bo  Bublime,  outrivals,  in 
my  estimation,  any  inanimate  display  of  Nature's  handiwork. 

It  was  just  sundown  when  we  debouched  from  the  narrow  road  which 
ran  through  the  dark,  deep  forest,  into  an  old  field,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  lay  the  "  roost,"  in  a  dense  thicket  of  low  trees,  such  as  we  have  in 
the  barrens,  and  extending  over  about  ft  thousand  acres  or  more.  Look- 
ing towards  the  horizon,  a  long,  dark,  serpentine  object,  winding  through 
the  air  on  a  level  with  it,  attracted  our  gaze,  "  The  Pigeons !"  burst  in 
an  exclamation  from  our  lips.  On  they  came,  in  one  unbroken  column  of 
about  lifly  deep,  and  a  hundred  abreast,  all  moving  as  by  one  impulse, 
pouring  in  a  dark,  dense,  waving  line,  creeping,  writhing  along  the  hor- 
izon, like  a  huge  snake,  their  flight  acccompanied  by  a  low  and  awful  roar, 
like  the  sound  of  a  distant  hurricane. 

Colonel  Overton,  who  had  never  been  to  the  roost  in  his  life,  and  now 
saw  this  long  mysterious  army  of  birds  ooming  into  "  camp"  for  the  night, 
was  of  course  astonished  out  of  measure,  and  gave  expression  to  it  in  his 
own  peculiar  and  emphatic  way. 

The  pigeons  scour  the  oountry  during  the  day  in  foraging  parties  of 
twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  in  quest  of  aooms,  beechnuts,  and  other  mast, 
on  which  tbey  feed.  Hiough  scattered  far  and  wide,  some  of  tbem  rove 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  off  during  the  day,  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
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oountry  :  they  all  instinctively  direct  tbeir  way  towArda  the  oommon  roost- 
ing-place  as  evening  drttws  near,  it  ia  like  a  "gathering  of  the  clanB," 
straggling  detachments,  all  winging  their  way  towards  the  same  point, 
iall  in  with  each  uther  and  unite;  their  aumbera  are  constantly  swelled  by 
new  accessions,  until,  as  they  draw  near  the  roost,  they  constitute  one  vast 
army  ;  a  disciplined  anny,  too,  for  each  bird  follows  his  liJe~leader,  and  then 
is  no  confusion  or  interruption.  The  dense,  tmd  at  that  distance,  solid- 
looking  mass,  heaves  and  swells  in  niry  billows  all  in  unison,  scarcely  a 
unit  bird  leaving  the  ranks. 

When  the  bold  fifty  abreast  head  of  the  column — no  straggling  at 
random,  ra^ed  front— commanded  by  it^  leader,  I  will  suppose,  enters 
the  roost,  there  is  not  a  general  break  up,  each  man  his  own  way  :  the 
adranoing  column  takes  a  circuit  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  roost, 
describes  a  circle  around  its  whole  extent,  returns  back,  and  then  a  smaller 
(^rde,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  army  coils  itself  up  in  a  whorl,  and  then 
pours  down  like  a  waterspout  in  the  middle,  deploys  dropping  down, 
hbwever,  from  the  moment  that  they  enter  the  roost,  until,  by  the  time 
die  whorl  is  complete,  the  whole  roost  is  one  living,  roaring  multitude 
of  birds. 

After  a  few  minutes'  pause  to  let  our  admiration  and  ouriosit^  subside, 
we  continued  across  the  "  old  field"  and  entered  the  roosL  The  nois^ 
which  in  the  distance  had  sounded  like  a  blended  and  suppressed  roar,  noif 
dinned  into  our  ears  as  we  pushed  into  a  narrow  pa^  that  led  into  the 
densely-tangled  brushwood  in  the  roost,  like — like  the  dense — I  never 
heard  any  thing  like  it.  Imagine  Niagara  Falls  placed  in  the  edioing 
chambers  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  seventy  or  eighty  machine  ^ps, 
worked  by  steam  engines,  at  work  hard  by  It^  and  then  conceive  a  thou- 
sand men  firing  into  said  cave  at  the  same  time  with  loud<shooting  bluo- 
derbusses,  and  hallooing  every  mother's  son  of  them  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs,  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  what  it  was  like.  The  blunder- 
busses and  shooting  men,  by  the  way,  were  literal,  for  the  roost  was  full 
of  them, 

"  I  say,  Ernie,  lad,"  hallooed  the  Colonel  in  my  ear,  "  it  sounds  as  if 
fifty  thousand  June-bugs  were  playing  the  jewsharp  in  the  dmma  of  my 
ears !" 

The  air  was  so  agitated  by  the  flying  hither  and  thither  of  crowds  of 
birds,  that  it  made  your  hair  stand  on  end,  and  nearly  made  you  do  so 
too.  Nothing  oould  be  distinguished  but  the  roar  of  wings,  the  chatter- 
ing of  miillona  of  birds,  with  an  occasional  chkteh  h^^he,  rising  high  out 
of  the  din  from  sheer  dissonance. 

"  Now  the  way  to  manage,"  said  Bolivar,  who  was  an  old  "  rooater," 
after  we  had  kindled  a  fire,  picketed  our  horses,  and  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  camping,  "  the  way  to  manage  is  this :  let  two  go  out  at  a 
time,  and  the  rest  remain  in  to  watch  until  they  retnm,  %o  Uut  the  camp 
may  not  be  lost  or  neglected." 

This  was  agreed  upon,  and  Bolivar  and  theColcmel  made  the  first  sally, 
taking  with  them  a  dark  lantern,  that  afler  they  fired  they  might  open  it 
and  pick  up  the  birds  they  had  shot ;  we  who  remained  in  oamp  were  to 
sound  a  horn — sharp  and  shrill,  so  lliat  it  would  be  distinguished  in  the 
babel  of  sounds— every  five  minutes,  that  they  might  know  our  where- 
abouts, BO  that  they  might  return.  Aflar  a  few  minutes  promiscuous 
ohatting  and  jcriung,  our  eomptuiy  resolved  itealf  into  an  elementary  form. 
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Aukley  finding  no  one  in  the  humor  for  a  game  of  euchre,  pulled  out  a 
rusty  diamond  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  and  lighting  a  candle,  soon  became 
at)8orbed  therdn,  Ike  and  Chunk  were  playing  ttie  devil  with  a  cold 
chicken  pie.  Munro  had  nestled  hts  head  in  Uie  ashes  as  near  the  fire  aa 
he  could  get  it  without  aingii^  it,  and  soon  obliterated  all  remembrance 
of  this  sad  world  in  a  comfortable  snooze.  I,  with  my  feet  on  Munro's 
head,  my  back  against  a  tree,  and  a  cigar  in  my  mouth,  was  taking  a  quiet 
siesta,  and  philosophically  scrutinizing  the  scene.  Wad  Aukley,  with  his 
high-peaked  forehead  and  sharp  nose  profiled  by  the  candle,  his  lips  apart, 
his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  his  book,  attracted  my  attention  from  the 
ridiculous  caricature  of  abstraction  whidi  he  presented,  whcn,^/i — a 
wounded  pigeon  dashed  right  iuto  his  face,  splashed  him  with  biopd,  and 
put  out  his  candle,  causing  Wad  to  tumble  over  with  a  loud  uttered 
"Ugh!"  right  into  Montmery's  pie,  who  in  rage  thereat,  immediately 
popped  the  drumstick  he  held  in  his  hand  into  Aukley's  open  mouth,  and 
much  swearing  and  laughing  raiaued. 

AfW  this,  things  subsided  into  quiet  again:  Aukley  resumed  his  studies 
of  the  adventures  of  the  Knight  of  La  Manoha;  Chunk  and  his  compatriot 
their  studies  of  the  contents  of  the  chicken-pio  ;  and  I  lit  a  second  cigar, 
and  resumed  my  contemplations,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  the  haimony  of 
the  scene,  save  and  escept  that,  the  furze  on  Munro's  piggin  caught  fire 
once,  and  caused  him  to  splutter  head  over  heels  into  a  mud-puddle  to  ex- 
tinguish the  conflagration.  To  ensure  sgainst  a  second  occurrence  of  the 
sort,  he  carefully  enveloped  his  head  in  a  blanket  he  had  along,  and  re- 
sumed his  former  position.  A  negro  always  wraps  his  head  up  aa  warmly 
as  possible,  and  sticks  it  in  the  ashes,  and  lets  his  feet  shift  for  themselves. 

Meantime,  Parker  was  ensconced  under  a  thick  clump  of  grapevines 
which  embowered  a  stunted  persimmon,  and  I  just  could  see  the  sparkle  of 
bis  right  eye,  and  the  profile  of  his  swarthy  phiz  dickering  in  the  firelight, 
and  every  few  minutes  I  observed  it  would  be  upturned  with  a  quaint  ex- 
pression, and  his  men?  eye  would  twinkle  with  unusual  lustre.  I  had 
seen  him  perform  this  singular  evolution  two  or  three  times,  and  felt  curi- 
ous to  know  what  it  meant. 

"  Pacic,  what  the  devil  are  you  driving  at  ?" 

"  Doin*  what  you  told  me,  marster." 

"  What  did  I  tell  you,  you  rascal  V 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me  to  eound  a  horn,  ever^-  five  minutes  t" 

"Haihal  ha!"  laughed  Chunk,  "1  should  think  you-had  toundei 
several  fittbom  by  this  time,— eh.  Pack  V 

"  By  the  mark,  Twain  1"  sung  out  Pack,  holding  up  thetickler,  whid) 
was  half  empty,  to  the  light,  " De  Lordy  !  whatis  lAof/  scream- 
ed he  in  a<sharp  key,  dropping  the  flask,  and  springing  from  the  log  he  was 
flitting  on  with  an  expression  of  pain  and  terror  on  his  oountenaooe  as  he 
clapped  his  bands  on  a  very  unsentimental  part  of  his  body,  "  Bit  by  a 
aerpent,  by  all  that's  pleasant.  For  God's  sake,  Marse  Chunk,  gi'  me 
that  phial  of  sweet  oil.  Phewh !"  cried  he,  shaking  his  fingers  as  if  they 
were  blistered,  and  he  jumped  right  into  the  fire,  which  be  scattered  every 
way.  "  Hornets  and  bumblebees,  yaller  jackets,  and  wasps — run,  mar- 
flter,  run!  It's  a  yaller  jacket's  neet  I've  been  setting  in  tiU  I've  hatched 
out  the  whole  brood.  Good  mercy,  how  they  sting !"— and  he  capered  u)d  ' 
jumped:  when,  turning  his  back  towards  me,  I  discovered  the  cause  of 
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hts  catastrophe  in  a 'prodigious  wood-beetle  Bti<^ing  to  tba  atMofioM 


Alxiut  the  time  that  the  uproar  had  sabslded,  the  bushes  aronnd  vera 
pushed  aside,  and  Bolivar  made  his  appearance  with  a  big  toad  of  pigeons. 

"  I  see  you  have  been  very  suocessfu],"  said  I,  "  but  what  have  jou  dcoe 
with  the  Colonel  ?" 

"  Tlie  Colonel  1  Why,  is'nt  he  here  T 

"  Here  t  no.     lie  went  out  with  you." 

"  But  did'nt  he  come  back  V 

"  1  don't  see  him  anywhere,"  said  Ilie,  drily,  lotting  around. 

"  He  left  me  half^an-hour  ago.  He  fell  over  the  lap  of  a  tree  and 
knocked  all  the  skin  otfhis  shins,  lost  bis  cap,  and  scratched  his  face  in  the 
bushes,  and  he  got  mad  and  swore  he  would  never  come  to  a  pigeon  roost 
again.  I  could  not  get  him  to  go  an  inch  further,  and  he  left  me  to  retoni 
to  the  cJmp." 

"  Deuce  a  bit  of  blm  has  been  here,"  said  1,  "  he's  lost,  certain." 

"  Getting  lost  in  a  pigeon  roost  is  no  small  or  comfortable  matter,  let 
me  inform  you,"  said  Aukley ;  "  I  have  some  experience  in  the  matt«r." 

"Hush!  let's  sec  if  we  can  hear  him.     Halloo,"  quoth  Montmery. 

"Holler!"  said  Parker.  "You  might  as  well  expect  to  hear  a  gnat 
buzz  in  ft  saw-mill." 

"  You  are  right,  Pock,"  said  Bol,  "  I  could  scarcely  hear  your  horn  when 
I  waa  out." 

"That  waa  no  fault  of  his,"  said  Chunk,  with  a  dry  grin,  "for  befaardlj 
hod  it  from  his  lips  the  whole  time." 

"  Well,  what's  to  be  done  1"  I  aaked ;  "  it's  useless  to  think  of  looking 
for  him," 

"Perfectly.  We  must  e'en  let  him  work  his  own  way  out,  or  spend 
the  night  in  the  bushes." 

"  I  wish  I  had  as  many  dollars  as  he  has  cutied  since  he  left  Bolivar," 
said  Aukley.    "  How  we'll  devil  him  in  the  morning !" 

"  Well  hoys — Aukley,  you  and  £mie  go  out  now  and  take  a  turn," 
said  Bolivar,  as  he  seated  himself  by  the  fire  and  uncorked  &  bottle  of 
porter. 

"  Come  on,  Aukley,"  said  I. 

And  we  set  out.  Wo  wended  our  way  through  the  tangled  maze  of 
bushes  as  beat  we  could  ;  but  wh&t  with  tree-laps,  grapevines,  bamboo- 
briers,  and  the  interlaced  brushwood  and  saplings  which  the  weight  of  the 
roosting  birds  had  bent  and  twisted  into  a  jungle  of  inextricable  confusion, 
we  made  but  slow  progress  ;  it  was  dark  as  a  negro's  face,  and  the  bushea ! 
— a  Mexican  chaparral,  a  Mississippi  canebrake,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
pleasant  and  commodious  to  it 

"  Ernie !  where  are  you  1"  whispered  Wad  in  my  ear,  as  we  groped 
along. 

"  3»re, — ^mind  you  don't  shoot  me.  Oh,  lordy,  my  nose !"  f  exdtumed, 
aa  1  unwittingly  thrust  that  member  into  a  bunch  of  briers. 

"  Jeminy  !  my  hat's  gone." 

"  No  loss :  a  judgment  on  you  for  wearing  suoh  an  outrage  on  propri- 
ety"— and,  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth  before  I  stumbled 
over  a  root  and  fell  flat,  and  Aukley  atop  of  me. 

"  In  the  name  of  goodness,  how  can  a  man  see  ta  ehootV  eaid  T,  as  we 
■cofBed  to  our  feet.  ladded,  that  I  thought  there  was  a  much  better  dutnoQ 
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of  getting  shot  myself,  for  I  heard  guns  popping  all  aronnd  me,— 
times  close  eaough  to  see  the  flash, 

"  When  you  see  a  dense  mass,  which  looiablatiMr  than  the  surrounding 
blackness,  Rre  into  it, — that  is  a  tne  bent  down  with  pigeoos." 

"  I  oiui't  imagine  anything  much  blacker  than  the  surrounding  darkness." 
said  I;  "it  seems  to  me  much  like  a  charcoal  mark  on  a  negro's  skin  would 
be ;  but,  by  thunder,  yonder  is  suoh  a  mass  now.  Wad,  come  here  close 
to  me.  I  will  count  one,  two,  three,  and  we  will  bolb  lire  together.  Don't, 
however,  dischai^  both  barrels  at  once,  but  shoot  oaa  sAer  the  other. 
The  second  wiU  do  more  eieoution  than  the  drat,  for  then  the  birds  will 
be  swarming  up  like  bees." 

In  the  fall  we  had  had.  Wad  and  I  had  accidentally  exchanged  guns :  be 
had  got  my  double-barrelled  gun,  and  I  his  confounded  esquipette.  1 
cockalit. 

"  Beady  now, — one,  two,  Arte  /"  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  my  doing  so  had  raised  a  hurricane,  an  earthquake,  and  a  volcanic 
eruption  all  at  once.  I  did  not  hear  the  report  of  either  gun  :  the  tirtni- 
natio*  of  them  was  lost  in  a  roar  li^e  a  tempest-wave  breaking  on  a  lee- 
shore, — a  flash  of  light  glared  up  before  my  eyes,  a  gush  of  wind  struck 
m;  face,  and  a  violent  concussion  staved  me  upon  the  ground,  and  nearly 
knocked  the  breath  out  of  me. 

"  I  say.  Kerne,  we  must  have  killed  a  hundred  birds  that  pop  1  Golly, 
I  never  heard  suoh  a  fuss  in  my  life." 

"  A  hundred  devils  seize  you !  I  don't  know  how  many  birds  we  have   • 
killed,  but  it  came  deuoed  near  killing  your  bumble  servant,  I  know, — 
your  infernal  blunderbuss  has  knocked  my  shoulder  off." 

"Ho!  ho!  hoi" 

"  Stop  your  cackling,  and  give  me  a  match,  Fve  lost  the  Imitem  in  the 
fall." 

"Ho!  ho!  ho! — a  match  1 — in  a  minute,  wait,  let  me  feel — in  my  vest, 
no ;  in  my  breeches  pocket ;  no  match ! — the  devil !  I  say,  Ernie,  I've  lost 
liiem,  by  Jupiter !" 

"Lost  'em,  eh]    Well,  we'reinanioe  pickle — ain't  we  1" 

"  Beautiful !  But  can't  we  strike  a  li^t  with  our  guns  1" 

"  We  can  try." 

We  tried,  but  our  guns  were  with  percuasion  locks,  and  we  had  no  tow, 
and  after  a  few  abortive  attempts  we  gave  it  up. 

"What  shall  we  dor 

"  Do  ?  Go  back  to  the  camp,  of  course.     Come  on." 

"  Which  way  are  you  going  t"  asked  Wad ;  "  that  b  not  the  way  ;  you 
are  going  right  backwards." 

"  Pooh !  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool,  I  know  this  is  the  way  we  came." 

"  StufTl  don't  you  know  better  than  that  J  Yonder'e  the  way, — I  see  it 
aa  plain  as  a  pike-staff—and  that  is  the  way  I  jtm  going." 

"  I  am  going  this  way.     Good  bye." 

"  Stop, — ^we  must  not  separate.  I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do.  You  have 
got  turned  around,  as  is  a  common  ocourrence." 

"  You,  you  mean." 

"  No,  you, — well,  one  of  us,  no  matter  which ;  we  are  botb  equally  con- 
vinced that  tjie  other  is  wrong,  and  our  opinions  are  diametrically  oppo- 
site ;  I  don't  think  either  of  £em  is  worth  much,  so  let's  take  hold  of  eat^ 
Other's  hands,  and  walti  round  (or  a  few  tjmes,  and  ten  (Stances  to  one, 
that  we  will  both  agree." 
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Thinks  I,  I  knov  it  will  turn  his,  ho  ttiat  he  can't  tell  'tother  from  vbiob ; 
but  I'll  keep  the  bearing  in  mind,  so  that  I  can't  be  confused ;  no  doubt, 
he  thought  tbe  same  of  me,  and  around  we  went,  high  foot,  to  the  tune  of 
Polly  Hopkins,  until  we  l>oth  ran  over  a  bush  and  fell  down. 

When  we  rose,  by  a  ehance,  we  actually  did  agree  to  a  h^r ;  and,  well 
pleased  with  this  novel  mode  of  reconciling  error,  we  stu1«d  off — we  groped 
tmd  stumbled,  and  I  am  afraid,  blasphemed.  Aukley  did,  1  know,  for  aa 
hour  or  two,  and  found  no  egress  from  the  labyrmtb,  and  became  more 
and  more  bewildered  every  minute, 

"  i  say,  Ernie,"  saidBoi,  as  we  stopped  a  moment  to  listen  if  we  could 
hear  the  blast  of  Parker's  horn  above  the  roar  of  birds,  "  one  might  be 
safe  from  triteness  in  talking  of  the  tnvffitus  labyrinlhi  here,  eh] 

"  Yes,  they  don't  roar  me  as  any  suoking  dove, — these  pigeons." 

"  Ha!  very  good, — as  Ollapod  says,  I  owe  you  one." 

"  1  wonder  what  in  the  devil  they  come  to  ^e  roost  for,  anyway  1  they 
keep  such  an  eternal  clatter  and  fluttering  about  all  night,  that  it  is  impos- 
sibte  for  them  to  sleep,  and  I  have  oflen  notited  that  ttiey  sleep  in  tbe 
daytime— they  don't  oome  here  for  Uist  purpose,  certain,  ft  seenis  to  me 
that  it  must  be  to  hold  a  sort  of  literary  qpnversazione." 

"  Lileraty,  I  should  say," 

"  It  sounds  more  like  the  sounds  that  greet  your  ear  when  you  enter 
Aim  Raymond's  parlors  on  the  night  of  one  of  her  grand  assemblies,  than 
anything  else ;  but  stay,  here  seems  to  be  a  road,  at  least  ii/iela  like  on* 
under  one's  feet." 

"  Let's  take  it, — which  way  ?" 
,    "  Stop,  I  have  an  ideal"  said  I. 

"  The  deuce  I" 

"  Yes,  let's /«//»■  tht  north  tide  of  a  tne." 

"  Do  whatl" 

"  The  north  side  of  a  tree,  yon  know,  is  tbe  rou^esL" 

"  A  bright  idea  I" 

But  our  idea  was  better  in  theory  than  practice :  we  examined  a  do«n 
trees  ;  I've  done  it  in  day  time — but  by  feeling  we  oould  not  discern  north 
from  south — devil  a  bit — so  we  took  one  way  at  a  hap-haxaid.  On  we 
went,  a  mile  or  more,  Aukley  having  tbe  lead, 

"  Aukley,"  said  I,  *'  the  roar  of  the  pigeons  is  receding  from  us ;  we  have 
got  out  of  the  roost,  and  have  gone  wrong;  we  had  better  re-trace  oursteps," 

"  I  don't— 00^/"  and  his  answer  was  broken  otfby  a  loud  spladi. 

"  What  M  the  matter?" 

"Oh!  ]  am — the  lord  knows  where — drowned  in' a  quagmire — oht 
help !— every  Bl«p  sinks  me  deeper !" 

"  Goodness,  man,  come  hack  this  way,"  said  I,  not  daring  to  budge 
an  inch  for  fear  of  getting  into  it  myself. 

"  Just  at  that  moment,  aa  if  by  magic,  the  moon  burst  out  in  a  little 
blue  spot  from  the  misty  canopy  of  clouds  which  enshrouded  her — the  first 
time  she  had  made  her  appearance  the  night  long,  and  revealed  to  us  a 
amall  rocky  heath  covered  with  haws,  crab-apples,  briers  and  sedge,  with 
ft  swampy  stream  running  through  Uie  midst  of  it.  I  beheld  my  friend 
Aukley  standing  in  it  up  bo  his  middle,  and  myself  on  the  very  brink. 

Wad  now  found  his  way  out  without  any  difRculty,  and  no  damage  but 
the  acoession  of  a  wet  and  muddy  pair  of  inexpressiblee.  1  happened  to 
know  tbe  spot  we  had  alighted  upon,  and  had  tbe  aatisGictiou  to  find  that 
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ire  had  walked  a  couple  of  miles  the  wrong  way,  when  a  hundred  yuda 
in  the  other  direction  would  have  carried  ns  right  into  our  camp. 

^erewas  nothing  to  do,  however,  hut  for  ub  to  re-trace  our  steps,  whidi 
we  did  7  but  had  hardly  drawti  near  to  the  roar  of  tiie  roost,  when  the  moon 
left  UB  to  shift  for  ourselves  again.  Grateful  for  what  she  had  done,  we 
groped  in  silence  iot  some  distance. 

"  Aukley,"  said  I,  after  a  long  and  tedious  travel  in  the  dark,  "  w« 
■urety  have  gone  more  than  two  miles  V 

"  Nigher  five,  by  my  reckoning,"  he  responded,  in  a'  despondent  voice. 

"  Ah !  I  see  a  bright  spot  in  the  heavens — ^it  is  so,  the  moon  is  coming 
out  again."  And  as  he  spoke,  the  silver-glimmering  orb  burst  forth  in  her 
bright  efiiilgence,  and  scudded  merrily  through  the  twickering  twigs  of 
the  high  trees. 

The  dark  masses  of  pigeons  were  piled  up  in  the  trees  around  till  scarce  a 
bough  was  visible,  and  some  trees  bent  to  the  very  ground  with  their  en- 
cumbrance;  the  tbousands  that  whirred  and  fluttered  through  the  air  in 
every  direction,  were  now  distinctly  visible,  and  presented  a  singular  and 
wild  scene. 

"  Angels  and  nunisters  o'  grace,  defend  us !"  cried  Auldey  in  my  ear,— 
vender's  a  veritable  ghost,  &nie,  sure  as  ebootin," 

"  Where  r 

"  Look,  under  yonder  tree — that  thing  I  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  ob- 
ject sinoe  the  day  yon  waa  bom  %" 

"  Bless  me  I  what  can  it  be  1" 

It  was  a  white  roundish  object,  of  no  particular  shape,  and  very  frigbt- 
Ail  to  behold.  Wad  and  I  cautiously  drew  towards  it,  and  we  found  it  to 
possess  some  ^nt  reaemblanoe  to  a  human  being,  apparently  asleep  or 
dead. 

"  By  all  diat's  funny,  it's  the  Colonel,  as  I  live,"  cried  Aukley,  going  up 
and  giving  it  a  punch  in  the  ribs  with  his  gun-but^  that  brought  him  to  his 
feet  instanter. 

"  Heb-yo !  good  Mr.  Devil,  don't  stick  your  piti^fork  into  me  so  strong. 
Ijjrd  t  1  thoi^ht  I  was  dead  t  Who's  here  f — thieves !  help  I  murder ! — 
Out,  ye  cut-purses,  or  I'll  show  you  what  virtue  there  is  in  a  musket  ball," 
And  the  Colonel  raised  his  gun  to  bia  shoulder.  I  knocked  it  up.  "Why, 
Colonel  Overton,  is  that  the  way  you  treat  friends  f* 

"Friends?  What!  boys,  is  it  you?  Dear  me,  I  am  exceedingly  as- 
tonished !  Devilish  glad  to  see  you.  By  all  the  kettles  in'  Lucifer's 
kitchen,  I  thought  I  was  a  gone  sinner,  and  bad  given  myself  up  to  die  here 
in  the  woods.  Run  me  through  a  carding  machine,  or  a  cotton  gin,  but 
may  I  never  be  dragged  through  a  pigeon-roost  again  !" 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Colonel  1"  I  asked,  ticking  with  laughter  at 
his  ludicrous  appearance  and  rueful  countenance. 

"Matter!"  he  growled  angrily,"  I've  spent  the  night  in  Tophet,  (hat's  o^^." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  hem. — Beg  pardon,  Colonel,  but  what  have  you  done  with 
your  nether  integuments  ?'' 

The.  Colonel  was  not  an  Adonis  in  shape  when  he  had  hie  Sunday's  on  ; 
but  the  figure  he  now  cut  was  inconceivably  comical.  He  was  literally 
covered  with  mud,  blood  and  feathers,  with  a  dash  of  green  slime  where 
he  bad  fallen  into  some  mud-hole.  His  coat  had  not  a  rag  of  tail  lel% 
•cd  his  other  vestments  seemed  to  be  notbing  but  rags,  while  of  bis  trow- 
iers  nothing  remained  but  t^e  waistband,  and  a  few  streamers  attached 
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thereto  ;  his  top-boots  and  a  Kilmanioci  Digfat-<xp  being  the  ooljr  ml*- 
gnl  garraeDts  I  could  observe  about  him.  Ibe  ooze  and  pigeon  fealben 
wbicfa  covered  him,  looked  as  if  he  had  imdergoDe  a  sraleDce  from  Judge 
Lynch.  He  stepped  out  ruefully,  and  cast  a  dolorons  glance  at  Ua  |dig^ 
as  be  shouldered  his  musket,  which  we  sow  disoovered  was  Mown  to  piecci^ 
with  little  bat  the  stock  remaining.  Flesih  and  blood  could  stand  it  do  long- 
er, and  Wad  borat  into  a  paroxysm  of  lau^ter. 

"  Yon  may  laugh,  young  gentleman,  but  if  yon  had  gone  through  what 
I  have,  yon  would  not  have  mudi  inclination  that  way.  All  this  blessed 
night  have  I  traversed  this  infemal  nxist  from  one  end  <^  it  to  the  other : 
derit  of  a  soul  did  I  see  the  whole  time,  though  they  were  sbooUng  all 
aroond  me.  Whenever  I  saw  a  flash  from  a  goo,  I  tnade  right  for  it,  hal- 
looing with  all  my  might;  but  no  use,  I  could'ot  find  anybody.  The  ia- 
feraalish  bag-riddes,  witch- possessed  mce  I  have  had,  tearing  and  sweating 
through  the  boshes,  crawling  through  briers  and  tboms,  and  falling  into 
mud-holea  and  quagmires  until  I  am  as  sore  as  if  1  had  been  dragged  over 
a  hemfr-backle.  Finally,  1  found  this  bed  of  leaves,  occupied  by  an  old 
sow;  I  drove  her  out,  and  took  possession,  determining  to  rest  my  bonen 
here  till  morning.  In  falling  over  a  bush,  my  old  musquitooti  went  ofl|  and 
bunted  to  flinders.  It  is  a  great  wonder  I  didn't  get  killed,  or  at  least  seri- 
ously hurt ;  but  fortune  &Tored  me  that  tame." 

By  tins  time  die  moon  was  shining  as  bright  as  day,  and  after  our  mirth 
had  somewhat  subsided,  we  found  a  puddle,  where  the  old  geuUemas  r^ 
moved  some  of  the  filth  and  mud  that  encumbered  him,  and  we  oontinned 
OUT  route  homeward. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  brought  ua  all  three  to  the  camp,  where  we  found 
no  one  awake  but  Bolivar,  who  seemed  to  be  acting  sentry.  Cliunk  and 
Mwitmery  were  both  far  journeying  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  Bolivar's 
eyes  did  not  look  hat f-an-bour  high. 

While  the  Colonel  and  Wad  were  relating  to  him  their  adventures,  1 
made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  comestibles,  finding  my  appetite  whetted 
very  keen  by  my  ramble.  After  devouring  an  indefinite  quantity  of  sand- 
widiea,  roast  potatoea,  and  porter,  I  finished  with  a  cigar,  and  took  a  look 
around  -.  found  all  snoring  away,  each  in  a  different  key,  like  a  concert  of 
buUfrt^  in  a  swamp— except  Munro,  who  hod  finished  his  nap,  and  waa 
martyring  a  squab,  feathers,  inaidea  and  aU,  on  tbeendofastiok  over  the 
fire.  Tha  trees  and  the  fire  began  to  dance  andglimmer  and  spangle  in  my 
eyes,  and  as  Pack  says,  the  next  thing  I  knew  i  didn't  know  no&n'. 

It  was  scarce  breaking  day,  when  I  was  aroused  by  Montrnery  and 
Aukley  to  go  out  and  shoot  some  birds  with  them ;  now  was  the  best  time, 
as  the  pigeons  were  some  of  them  taking  a  short  nap  ;  and  as  most  of  the 
firing  had  ceased,  there  was  not  so  much  to  disturb  them.  It  was  juat 
light  enough  for  us  to  distinguish  the  dark  masses  of  birds  ;  wa  could  now 
shoot  with  a  better  aim,  and  we  made  great  havoo  among  them,  bagging 
nearly  three  hundred  in  a  very  short  time. 

"  1  say,  Ernie,"  quoth  Montrnery,  aa  it  grew  a  little  lighter,  "  1  wish  I 
hod  a  looking^lass." 

"What  fori" 

"  I  wont  to  show  you  your  &e6,  what  with  dirt,  bonit  gunpowder, 
blood  and  feathers,  I  don't  think  Miss  Laurine  would  be  tempted  to  kiaa 
you  thia  morning.    I  beseech  you  to  take  a  squint  at  your  trowsers  in  tbo 
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mean  time  ;  a  rag  merchant  would  have  turned  up  his  nose  at  them  in 

diBgUBt." 

"  Bah !  they  are  nothing  to  Wad  Aukley's  here — he  is  in  real  Arkan- 
sas costume — nothing  but  his  boots  and  the  waistband  of  his  drawers." 

"  But  just  see  here — oh!  magnilicent !" 

We  bad  just  risen  a  little  hillock,  when  (he  rising  sun  loomed  up  from 
his  cloud  oouch,  and  shone  on  a  scene  of  splendor  truly  indescribable. 
We  had  ceased  firing  some  minutes  before,  and  all  was  as  still  as  death. 

The  eminence  overlooked  avast  forest-plain,  the  bright  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  beaming  in  level  tines  of  light  from  the  blue  hazy  horizon  upon 
that  scene,  and  every  tree  and  every  limb  and  every  twig  in  that  forest, 
almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  covered  and  bending  down  with  the 
graceful  and  reposing  forms  of  the  wild  pigeons  ;  their  gorgeously -tinted, 
gold-burnished  breasts  glittering  in  the  sunbeams — one  vast  panoply  of 
green  and  purple  gold  spread  over  the  whole  ferest  as  if  by  the  wand  of 
a  magician.  Words  cannot  convey  the  superb  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Each  tree,  and  taken  in  a  view  the  whole  landscape,  was  but  one  mass  of 
this  sparkling  plumage. 

Anticlimax  indeed  !  I  only  wish  it  was  some  gifted  poet  to  do  justice 
to  so  much  beauty,. Instead  of  the  rude,  untutored  pen  of  a  Kentucky 
backwoodsman , 

An  hour  after,  what  a  contrast  t  As  the  sun  mounted  higher,  baUdlion 
after  batallion  took  wing  and  hied  away  in  every  direction,  in  quest  of 
food;  and  the  trees,  which  were  before  absolutely  trodden  by  the  weight  of 
legions  of  birds  that  swarmed  in  their  branches,  now  presented  a  scene  of 
lamentable  desolation.  They  are  crushed,  mangled  and  bent  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  large  treesbent  over  till  their  topmostboughs  touch  the  ground,  some 
with  their  trunks  snapped  off  like  pipe  stems,  and  hundreds  with  every 
branch  stripped  off.  If  a  hurricane  had  passed  over,  it  would  not  have  left  a 
more  wasted  and  desolate  scene  behind.  Not  a  living  thing  to  be  seen, 
save  a  few  foxes  and  wild  hogs  devouring  the  dead  birds  that  lie  scattered 
over  the  ground,  the  victims  of  the  sportsmen,  or  the  fall  of  trees  and 
branches,  and  a  huge  goshawk  here  and  there,  or  an  eagle,  soaring  over 
the  scene  of  carnage.  The  darkness  and  the  bushes  cause  the  sportsman 
to  leave  half  of  his  birds  on  the  ground,  and  the  wild  hc^  absolutely  get 
fat  on  them.  And  apropM,  I  have  frequently  had  most  glorious  sport 
chasing  the  wild  hogs  of  the  barrens. 

Ab  we  returned  from  the  roost,  we  presented  even  a  more  unique  com- 
pany than  in  going ;  so  much  so,  that  aunt  Eliza  set  the  dogs  on  us  when 
we  rode  up  to  the  yard  gate. 


Vr.-THE  BIG    SPRING. 

Time  now  flew  by  on  golden  wings :  I  had  all  the  happiness  that  I  could 
ask  for.  Bolivar  was  half  his  time  out  at  Beedyrill  with  me,  and  1  was  a 
good  portion  of  the  other  half  in  town  with  him,  at  Lawyer  Blount's  tall, 
stalely,  old-fashioned  brick  mansion,  enshrouded  in  stiff  formal  trees,  that 
were  suri'ounded  by  a  high  white  fence  of  the  utmost  rectitude ;  there  waa, 
nevertheless,  much  fun  of  a  quiet,  quaint  and  queer  quality,  sudi  as  I  en- 
joyed, from  the  very  bet  of  its  being  unique,  and  so  dry  and  drumly, 

•ogle 
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Out  at  Beedjrill  we  had  glorious  fox  cbaaes  and  partridge  huntings,  tur- 
key huntings,  deer  huntings,  and  every  other  kind ;  and  at  night,  when  wo 
were  not  possum-hunting,  or  at  some  other  lark,  we  were  ei^ually  oocnipied 
with  the  most  famous  Gddlings  and  dancings,  and  whiat,  and  the  ]t»d 
knows  what  junketings  of  every  imaginable  kind. 

I  had  been  one  day,  the  week  ailer  I  returned  home,  out  by  myself  with 
my  gun,  roaming  through  the  grand  old  forest,  that,  skirtuig  the  "  barrens," 
lay  to  the  east  of  Keedyrill,  towards  Pudishenubbie — bu<£  a  ramble  wilfc 
my  rifle  through  Reedyrill  forest  on  some  dreamy  Indian;8ummer  day,  1 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  delicious  feasts  of  id^  enjoyment  and  intel- 
lectual delight  imaginable ;  basking  in  the  warm,  sleepy  sunlight,  listening 
to  the  distant  wood-dore  cooing  his  melancholy  love-song — watching  the 
gaudy  redbird  with  his  ca-a-to  1  ca-a-to  1  the  noisy  jay  doing  all  sorts  of 
eccentric  vagaries  in  the  branches  overhead,  the  graceful  oriole  swinging 
on  outmost  branch  of  tall  elm,  or  on  broken  limb  of  old  dead  oak,  cosily 
nestling  his  delicate  plumage  of  brown  and  gold  in  a  straying  sun 
ray. 

Couched  at  my  feet  lies  Hero,  noble  fellow,  bis  black  nose  nestled  be- 
tween his  paws,  and  his  jntelligeot  eyes,  half  hid  by  hia  drooping  lids, 
looking  out  in  a  half  awake  dream  upon  the  beautiful  scene. 

Before  me  is  the  "  Big  Spring,"  one  of  the  lions  of  Reedyrill ;  it  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  ehallow-wooded  dell — the  "  old  field"  on  one  side,  the  path 
to  the  house  on  the  other  ;  a  sink-hole  of  enormous  size,  say  sixty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, formed  by  an  opening  through  the  substratum  of  oolitic  limestone, 
which  is  the  general  geological  formation  of  the  "  barrens,"— there  are  two 
of  them,  rather,  forming  two  huge  pools  of  water,  of  the  shape  and  cha- 
racter oalled  by  the  Mexicans,  aenoiei — reservoirs,  as  it  were,  formed  in  ■ 
fissure  or  great  chasm  through  the  limestone,  blue,  deep,  and  cold  almost 
AS  ice-water ;  two  immense  cisterns,  full  of  hmpid  water,  so  deep  and  clear, 
that  it  is  as  blue  as  the  reSccted  sky  above  it ;  side  by  side  in  the  same 
basin,  separated  by  a  subaqueous  bridge  of  rook,  now  covered  over  with 
sand  and  loam  alluvium,  so  as  to  form  a  small  island,  around  which  runa 
the  water  in  a  bold,  clear  stream,  two  or  three  yards  long  on  each  ude ;  the 
water  rising  in  the  upper  "hole,"  and  sinking  in  the  lower,  having  oo 
overground  outlet — breaking  out,  however,  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
below,  into  another  smaller  epring,  and  forming  the  source  of  Beedy- 
rill. 

Hie  surrounding  banks  slope  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pools,  which  la 
formed  of  moss-covered  rocks,  going  abruptly  down  like  a  wall,  so  that 
a  foot  from  the  edge  you  could  sink  a  line  fifty  fathom ;  the  grass-covered 
slope  around  forms  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  in  the  midst  of  apiece  of  grand 
old  forest,  and  tall  sycamores,  and  vine-clad  poplars  ;  and  bending  willows 
on  the  edge  droop  their  branches  into  its  stilly  bosom.  A  winding  path- 
way leads  up  one  side  to  ReedyriU  Cottage. 

The  spring  was  in  the  edge  of  the  grand  old  wood  I  spoke  of  a  bit  ago, 
called  Keedyrill  Forest.  IIow  beautiful  were  the  old  majesUo  oaks,  and 
elms,  and  poplars,  and  ashes,  around!  Lilce  old  weird  sprites,  did  their 
hoary  trunks  cluster  and  darken  in  the  distant  shades  of  the  forestt  like  ft 
wittenagemoto  of  grim  Norse  herogods  in  the  halls  of  Valhalla,  stretching 
awide  their  mistleto-tufled  and  lichen-covered  branches,  from  which  hung 
in  many  a  festoon,  and  twisted,  with  creepers,  grapevines  in  wild  luxuri- 
ance.     How  well  in  a  picture  would  look  yon  thick  dump  of  sweel^hani^a, 
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vidi  ita  umbering  of  bright  scarlet  berriee,  and  that  thomf  old  boney-lo- 
oust,  with  ita  slender  fibrous  twl({8,  and  its  gnarly  trunk  bristling  with  long 
■pikes,  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  I 

We  lay  on  the  mosay  slope,  ruminaUng,  I  and  my  dog ;  1  believe  he 
wijoyed  me  halo  of  romance  that  seemed  to  pervade  everything,  as  much 
as  L  Animals  have  souls,  in  my  belief,  anyhow — at  least  dogs  snd  horses. 
That  they  have  no  power  of  language,  and  no  infinite  development  and 

firogress  of  mind,  is  no  reason  that  (hey  possess  not  some  degree  of  intel- 
ect — or  even  that  their  spirits  are  not  immortal.  We  had  both  at  lengtJi 
sunk  into  a  sort  of  dreamy  di^e,  when  we  were  aroused  suddenly  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  coming  down  the  path  which  led  from  the 
oottage  ;  we  being  on  the  opposite  side,  and  concealed  from  view  by  an  in- 
tervening clump  of  elder  bushes.  Hero  uttered  a  low,  half-suppressed 
growl,  but  I  stopped  him  by  a  motion  of  my  hand,  and  peeped  through  the 
bushes  to  see  who  it  was  disturbed  my  meditations ;  it  was  a  graceflil 
black-eyed  girl,  with  raven  curls  flovring  unoonfined  over  her  shoulders, 
roundly-moulded  liiabs,  dark  oliveate  complexion — a  beautiful  girl — Lau- 
-rine  Iveson !  I  knew  her  at  a  glance.  She  had  a  small  book  in  one  hand, 
■  and  a  coooa-dipper,  bound  with  silver,  in  the  other.  She  skipped  merrily 
down  to  the  water's  edge ;  not  a  bit  of  that  proud,  cold  formality  I  had 
heuxl  about, — more  of  the  buoyant  imovtianee  of  a  school-girl.  She  stoop- 
ed, took  a  drink,  and  then  began  dabbling  her  white  dimpled  fingers  in  the 
truisparent  water,  and  presently  seated  herself  on  a  rock  to  read,  unob- 
servant of  the  intruding  eye  that  was  gazing  on  her  beauty  in  silent  joy. 
Ay,  throbbing,  throbbing  was  my  glad  heart,  at  this  sight,  so  fascinating  to 
my  encharmed  senses,  (>ouched  in  my  lair,  I  watched  her  every  movement, 
like  some. keen-eyed  goshawk  hovering  over  a  gentle  dove,  perched  unwit- 
tingly on  the  topmost  green  swinging  bough  of  some  lofly  tree.  My  whole 
frame  thrilled  and  trembled  with  pleasure.  I  was  just  debating  in  my 
mind  whether  I  would  get  up  and  make  myself  known  to  her — every  mo- 
ment fearing  a  discovery  ;  or  let  her  go  away  ignorant  of  my  presence, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  unavoidably  csufied  me  to  decide,  nnd 
diat  quickly,  what  I  would  do.  At  the  instant  that  my  mind  was  at  this 
point  of  uncertainty,  I  heard  aloud,  coarse  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  emanate  from  behind  her,  and  in  a  cluster  of  bushes  similar  to 
the  one  1  occupied ;  Laurine  looked  around  in  alarm  and  started,  as  did  I, 
to  see  a  herculean  mulatto  of  fierce,  brutal  countenance,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance partially  intoxicated,  approaching  her  with  rude  familiarity,  and  a  bru- 
tal grin.  It  was  mulatto  Mat.  With  ruffian  audacity  he  approached  the 
young  girl,  who  was  pale  and  balf-dead  with  terror;  and  taking  off  his  hat, 
with  a  mocking  bow,  said, 

"  Good  moming  to  you,  my  pretty  little  missis :  what  is  little  lady 
doin'  down  here  by  herself^" 

"  Fellow, — begone,  instantly  !"  cried  she,  drawing  herself  up  with  all 
that  proud  grand  haughtiness  Florolie  hod  told  of.  "  Off,  slave,"  said  she, 
■pitting  on  him  with  supremest  disgust,  as  he  mode  a  step  nearer.  "If 
you  dare  come  nigher,  I  U  have  you  whipped  to  death." 

"Ha!  hal  little  missis  must  not  look  so  mad,"  said  Mulatto  Mat,  "it'U 
■pile  her  pretty  face.  Come,  you  must  let  me  steal  a  kiss,"^and  the  hound 
bad  the  audacity  to  attempt  to  put  his  arm  around  her  waist.  Scarcely  had 
be  extended  his  band  towards  her,  when  the  sharp  report  of  my  rifle  burst 
upon  his  ear,  and  his  impious  arm  fell  nerveless  at  hia  side,  and  in  an  in- 
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stant,  Hero's  fangs  vere  buried  in  his  tfaroat ;  while,  darting  from  id;  am- 
bush with  tbe  r&pidity  of  thought,  1  bounded  towards  the  negro  and  dash- 
ed the  but  of  my  gun  into  his  face  ;  but  he  dexterously  evaded  the  force  of 
the  blow,  quick  as  it  was  given ;  by  stooping,  sod  shaking  himself  loose 
from  the  grip  of  the  di^,  he  drew  a  long  knife,  and  made  a  desperate  lunge 
at  me;  1  parried  it,  bulreceived  the  point  of  the  knife  in  my  arm.  Just  th^ 
I  recollected  that  1  had  a  small  pocket'pistol  by  some  chance  in  my  pocket, 
and  stepping  back  a  pace,  I  cocked  and  levelled  it;  but  as  the  Mulatto  saw 
me  in  the  act  of  firing,  he  made  a  sudden  leap  into  the  air,  wid  before  I 
could  imagine  what  he  meant  to  do,  I  saw  him  ehttrp  into  the  water,  head 
foremost,  leaving  no  trace  but  a  circling  ware  behind ! 

"  Tbe  devil  I"  exclaimed  I.  astonished  out  of  my  propriety  by  this  as- 
accountable  denouement,  "  what  does  that  mean*?  Why, the  water  there  is 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  deep  !"  I  paused  a  moment  to  see  if  be 
would  not  rise  somewhere,  but  saw  nothing  but  a  few  rising  bubbles. 

Miss  Iveson,  with  equal  surprise,  now  turned  to  me  a  look  of  inqoiry, 
as  if  asking  an  explanation  of  the  singular  phenomenon.  As  sood  aa  I 
could  somewhat  recover  from  my  bewilderment,  I  took  off  my  cap,  apolcv 
gized  for  my  rudeness,  and  otTered  the  felicitations  usual  on  such  occasions, 
which  she  received,  and  returned  thanks  for  my  timely  interference,  widi 
no  girlish  embarrassment  or  awkwardness,  but  with  gay,  high-bred  ease 
and  courtesy,  and  no  namby-pamby,  sentimental  stuff  about  her  preserver 
and  everlasting  gatttude,  and  all  that.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  sen- 
sible and  graceful  manner  in  which  ehe  made  her  acknowledgmenta.  I 
introduced  myself  as  Ernie  Kcme,  of  Rcedyrill,  and  offered  my  servioes  to 
see  her  home.     These  she  frankly  accepted,  and  added,  simply — 

"My  name  is  Iveson,  daughter  of  a  neighbor  ofyoura,  Mr.  Seme,  with 
whom,  1  have  no  doubt,  you  are  acquainted.  I  have  heard  Miss  Overton, 
who,  I  believe,  is  your  cousin,  speak  of  you  frequently,  and,  though  1 
believe  you  have  been  absent  from  home  for  sometime,  I  thank  I  might 
almost  claim  an  acquaintance  ;  for,  when  a  child,  I  recollect  you  frequently 
at  my  father's  house.  But,"  she  added,  gayly,  and  I  fanci»l  there  was  « 
compliment  implied  in  her  looks  as  she  said  it,  "  1  never  would  have  recog- 
nized you  in  the  tall  young  gentleman  I  see  now." 

My  chains  were  riveted  as  I  listened  to  her  fascinating  voice,  and 
watched  the  play  of  her  queenly  eountenance.  She  explained  to  me  that 
Floralie  had  started  with  her,  to  show  her  the  Big  Spring,  but  had  stopped 
at  the  quarter  to  see  a  sick  negrcss,  and  she  had  strolled  on  by  herself 

I,  of  course,  with  all  gallantry,  expressed  myself  happy  to  have  been 
able  to  serve  her,  and  that  I  by  no  means  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  form- 
ing her  acquaintance  under  such  novel  circumstances.  I  was  gloating  over 
the  romance  of  the  thing,  you  see. 

"  What  could  the  fellow  mean  by  drowning  himself  in  that  strange,  un- 
ceremonious way !" 

"  He  must  have  been  drunk  or  erazy  ;   probably  both," 

"  He  certainly  was  the  latter,"  said  1. 

"  Dear !  how  I  was  frightened !  How  fortunate  that  you  were  near  at 
hand,"  said  she,  turning  her  lustrous  black  eyes  beaming  upon  me,  with 
an  expression  that  perfectly  intoxicated  me, 

-  While  I  was  explaining  how  I  came  lo  be  so  near  at  hand,  we  were 
joined  by  Floralie,  and  after  relating  the  adventure  to  them,  and  its  nngu- 
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Iftr  fCnofe,  which  brought  na  to  the  gate  at  Puakfihetmbbie,  I  lifted  mj  cup 
witL  a  low  Balaam,  and  turned  my  course  homeward. 


"  I  have  Been  her,  Floralie,"  said  I,  a  Aaj  or  two  after,  as  we  sat  toge- 
ther in  the  little  trellised  porUco  that  opened  on  the  garden  at  ReedynD. 
I  bad  just  returned  from  a  set  call  at  Black  Oak,  where  I  had  been  "  wor- 
ahipping,"  in  due  form,  at  the  Ehriue  of  my  new  divinity,  Laurine  Iveson, 

"Welir 

"  1  have  found  her  even  more  higher,  greater  than  I  anticipated.  None 
of  that  icy  formality  and  selfish  hauteur  was  manitested — to  me  at  least. 
Dignity,  grace,  beauty,  majesty,  these  blended  will  present  the  best  idea. 
None  of  your  wild,  gay,  romping,  volatile  creatures ;  doing  brilliant  things, 
saying  brilliant  things,  uttering  crystal-rayed  fenoies,  all  glitter  Mid  gil^ 
like  sunlight  glances  on  the  snowy  foam  of  a  water-fall — heliochromatical 
humbuggery — tintinnabulations  of  empty  glass  bells — meaning  nothing. 
Here  was  the  calm  serenity,  the  logic-linked  unity  and  correlation  of  the 
beauty  of  pure  reason.  It  was  the  life-coloring  and  animate  formation  of 
flower-work  compared  with  dead  geometry  of  crystal  work. 

"Hum,!" 

"  Yes ;  there  was  none  of  the  fantastic  apery  of  shallow  minds — here  \raa 
the  deep  grand  beauty  of  an  infinite  sea  of  intelligence  in  those  dark  eyes. 
I  could  almost  &ncy  1  was  talking  to  one  of  the  antioeval  angels  who  were 
behind  the  scenes  when  the  worltfs  constituent  elements  were  eliminated 
into  accord  by  the  fiat  of  Deity. 

"  And  yet  when  she  smiled,  there  was  a  gay,  glowing  beauty,  never 
equalled  by  your  butterfly -tin  ted  minds.  In  conversing  with  her  for  more 
^an  an  hour,  1  was  almost  blinded  and  bewildered  in  following  the  eagle- 
soarings  of  her  intellect.  There  was  none  of  the  '  blue'  about  her ;  indeed, 
rather  did  she  go  too  far  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  there  was  an  utter  ab- 
horrence of  bluitm,  not  expressed,  but  manifested  in  her  tone  and  train  of 
thought.  She  seemed  almost  to  affect  the  common-place  in  the  garbing  of 
her  ideas.  Her  language  was  the  strong  nervous  Saxon  of  common  collo- 
quial intercourse :  but  selected,  deep,  rich  and  melodious.  It  seemed  so  to 
me  ;  but  her  intoning  was  so  full  of  music,  that  I  may  have  been  eatrayed 
with  that.  There  was  a  oun-ent  of  glowing,  original  and  poetical  lancy 
e»caping  out  through  her  seemingly  barren  and  (lowerlesa  language,  rare  aa 
it  was  beautiful,  and  either  so  natural  or  so  artful,  that  with  closest  study 
I  could  not  delect  the  art. 

"  I  apply  the  term  of '  eagle-soaring*  to  her  converse,  because  there  was 
a  masterly  nervous  perception,  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of  common  life, 
which  would  gleam  out  in  glimpses  now  uid  then  along  the  quiet  current 
of  a  conversation  which,  to  an  inattentive  or  unapprehensive  listener, 
would  have  appealed  almost  dull — that  none  but  a  mast«r-mind  could 
manifest  Laurine  Iveson  is  a  woman  of  genius  of  the  highest  stamp." 

"  You  are  a  favored  youth,"  replied  floralie,  with  a  sort  of  half  smile, 
that  I  verilr  believe  was  cancelled  by  a  sigh.  "  Laurine  is  a  woman  of 
genius,  as  I  told  you  at  first:  but  I  really  believe  she  is  too  proud  to  let  the 


"  1  hardly  know  but  that  I  ought  to  condemn  that  pride  in  l^r  you  speak 
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of,  in  that  it  U  &  degree  of  selfishness.  But  all  are  selfiah,  in  some  waj  or 
otjier;  and  hers  is,  1  must  sajr,  the  highest  and  most  refiDed  maoifeatatitMi 
ofit  I  ever  saw.  You  have  none  of  it,  dear  Floralie — none  of  any  kind — 
and  insomuch  I  must  dedare  you  are  greater,  and  of  a  nobler  nature,  thitn 
she,"  ' 

"Oh!  11  No,  I  am  ftot  selGs)^— I  may  flatter  myself  so  &r;  but  that  ia 
a  sort  of  negative  quality,  the  only  kind  I  possess  I  wish  I  was  a  woman 
of  genius,  like  your  Launn«." 

"My  Laarine?  She's  none  of  mine.  I  hare  told  you  over  and  over 
that  I  love  her  not.    That  she  is  not  the  kind  of  woman  I  could  love." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  queer,  paradoxical  fellow,  and  say  tlungs,  I  believe, 
just  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling  people.  But  if  I  am  any  judge  of  soch 
matters,  I  would  say  that  you  love  her  pretty  eztenuvely. 

"  Conte,  now,  you  are  a  lover ;  give  ma  some  tokens  by  which  I  may 
know  if  1  be  in  love  or  no." 

"/a  lover  1"  and  she  blushed  crimson. 

"  Pshaw !  now  don't  go  to  blushing  about  it,  or  I  shall  believe  my  jest 
was  a  true  word  spoken.  In  love  1  Why,  yes,  and  I  always  thought  you 
ought  to  make  me  your  confidant," 

"  Vou  my  confidant  V  asked  she  with  an  air  of  perplexity  and  emhar- 
rassment  that  I  could  not  understood. 

"  Why  yes,  you  know  I  made  you  mine  when  I  used  to  be  enamored 
with  Bossy  Raymond." 

"What  do  you  mean  I  Yoilknowl — 1 — am  not  in  love  with  any 
body." 

"  No  ?  You  would'nt  tell  Ike  Montmery  so,  you  sly  rogue," 

"Ike  Montmery  !"  and  she  burst  into  ahearty  laugh;  "1  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing.  But  now  I  think  of  it,  Ike  is  a  mighty  nice  fellow,  and  I 
believe  I  will  fall  in  love  with  him  right  away." 

"Ahlladniire  your  tact.  But  here  comes  Thealan,  and  withwbota 
rueful  face  !     Hallo,  Chunk,  lad,  what's  wrong  with  you  Y' 

"  Everything,"  said  he,  making  a  ludicrous  contortion  of  countenance  as  he 
approached  with  a  imge  frown  on  hia  brow.  "  Here  is  my  little  King  Charles 
Poodle,  that  1  was  raising  for  Anne  Macoun,  drowned  himself  in  a  baaln 
of  milk,  and  Murro,  the  rascal,  has  broke  the  lock  of  my  new  pun.  And, 
confound  it,  there  is  Undo  Sebastian  going  to  take  Molly  and  I^'lower,  and 
Anne  Macoun,  to  Columbia  to  school  to-morrow,  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
when  I  shall  get  to  see  'em  again." 

"  What  a  concatenation  of  calamities !" 
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SCRIPTURE  GEOLOGY  AND  SCRIPTURE  ASTRONOMY.* 

After  the  palpably  futile  attempts  of  Buckland,  Pye  Smith,  Miller, 
Anderson,  Hitchcock  and  others,  to  reconcile  the  letter  of  Scripture  with 
seology,  it  19  refreshing  to  see  a  book  like  this,  which  candidly  impales 
Itself  on  the  Biblical  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  ignores  geology  altogether. 
The  author  denies  that  the  world  is  more  thaii  six  thousand  years  old,  or 
that  the  universe  was  made  other  than  in  six  literal  days,  and  thinks  the 
deluge  "  a  far  more  credible  and  satisfactory"  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
changes  which  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  exhibit,  than  the  theory  of 
geology.     He  admits  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  says  : — 

"  Let  ua  meet  aH  objwrtionB  fairly  put,  whenever  an  answer  is  practicable,  bnt 
when  it  is  not,  it  is  legitimaU  to  fall  badt  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible.     Here  is 

our  vantage  ground A  firm,  cordial  bebef  in  God's  revelation  to 

man  limits  while  it  awnkena  the  spirit  of  philoaopbio  inquiry;  and  had  it.^  study 
been  pursued  in  connection  with  physical  rescnrcbes,  its  advocates  would  have 
been  spared  the  pains  of  combating  many  s  theory  which  leads,  by  necessary 
inference,  to  its  rejection,  Wc  are  not  exciting  groundless  apprehension  ;  mud* 
le*i  do  vx  httmy  a  stats  of  mind  in  vnuon  wUh  tufh  prejudica  as  were  arrayed 
againet  OaKeo.  Jb  confound  the  advocates  of  the  Mosaic  record  with  Ae  ignorant, 
Ingottd,  persecuting  pritits  ol  e,  liaxk  age,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  consistent 
with  well-grounded  claims  to  superior  acumen.     The  discoveries  of  tlmt  much  in- 

i'ured  astronomer  did  not  conflict  with  revelation ;  but  Pome  of  our  modern  geo- 
ogical  theories  clash  directly  with  the  teachings  of  Moses.  Even  to  refer 
the  period  designated  by  '  the  be^nning"  to  millions  of  ogcs  back,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  certain  stratified  formations  and  fossil  remiuna,  is  to  contradict  the  re- 
cord which  refers  the  creation  of  those  vegetable  substances  of  which  beds  of 
CoaJ  are  composed,  and  of  those  animals  of  which  fossils  arc  discovered,  to  the 
third,  fif\h  and  sixth  days;  or  that  the  lights  of  heaven  existed  long  before  the 
Mosaic  era,  and  that  they  then,  owing  to  a  further  purificntjon  of  the  atmosphere, 
on  the  fourth  day  became  visible  in  the  firmament,  and  assumed  new  relations  to 
the  newly  modified  earth,  is  a  supposition  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
declaration  that  GSod  made  two  great  lights,  and  Ihcn  set  them  in  the  firmament 
Hence,  among  the  supporters  of  such  theories  may  be  found  those  who  assume 
the  ground  that  their  faith  in  revelation  has  no  connection  with  tb^  views  of 
the  work  of  creation ;  who  abandon  not  only  the  Mosaic  account  of  tlie  creation, 
but  the  unity  of  the  race,  the  universality  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  reason  for  the 
institutjon  of  the  Sabbath.  Among  tJiis  class,  too,  may  bo  found  thoso  who  dis- 
card the  Scriptural  belief  that  death  was  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  that  animal 
sacrifices  were  of  divine  appointment;  and  who  are  wont  to  disparage  the  credi- 
bility of  the  miraculous  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  ground  that  all  the 
early  nations  were  extremely  prone  to  hyperbolizol  Through  the  tendency  of 
neological  views  on  the  one  band,  and  of  geological  speculations  on  the  other,  it 
has  become  not  uncommon  lo  represent  the  Pentateuch  as  a  collection  of  popular 
traditions,  having  scarcely  any  more  foundation,  in  fact,  than  the  legends  of  clas- 
sical antiquity ;  and,  with  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  or  the  poems  of  Homer,  to 

*  Tha  Epoch  of  Creation.  The  Scriptnre  doctrine  contruted  with  the  Gaological 
Tbean.  By  Eleaui  Lord.  With  an  Introduction  bv  Richard  W.  Dickinaon,  D.D.  : 
New- York,  I85I. 
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be  pbilosophicftliy  referred  to  an  age  offabuloua  uncertainty.  SometimeB  ridicule 
is  employed ;  then  difficulliea  are  insinuated  under  the  mask  of  philosophy,  or  of 
science;  and  then,  again,  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  revelation  of 
scionce,  or  that  it  can  readily  be  expbincd,  in  accordance  with  geological  deduc- 
tions, by  pulling  a  different  construction  on  this  or  that  part,  or  by  resolving  the 
particulars  of  the  Mosaic  account  into  general  terms  or  figurative  language.  .  . 
.  .  .  What  do  the  Scriptarea  teach  respectii^  the  work  of  creation?  is  the 
one  great  question  considered  in  this  treatise.  It  brings  to  the  support  of  the 
Mosaic  record,  ailments  drawn  from  the  laws  of  Biblical  interpretation  in  rela- 
tion tfl  the  use  of  lie  term  beginning  ;  from  the  positive  statement  of  the  sacred 
historian,  tliat,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  earth 
wece  completed ;  from  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  the  formation  of 
nan  is  referred  to  the  same  period,  or  included  in  the  six  days'  work  of  creation ; 
from  the  reason  as^gned  for  tlio  institution  of  tiie  Sabbath,  and  for  the  straa 
afterwards  laid  on  tliia  fact,  growing  out  of  the  antagonism  of  all  idolatrous  sys- 
tems of  religion  to  the  acknowledgment  of  God's  rights  as  the  Creator;  fnwn  the 
fact  that  tlie  delegated  work  of  Christ  is  referred  to  the  sameperiod  with  the  crea- 
tion, and  from  the  glory  and  honor  due  and  ascribed  taHim,  md  without  whom 
waa  not  anything  made  that  was  made." — Ifdroduclum, 

This  long  quotation  enables  the  author  to  "ddine  his  position"  without 
much  ambiguity,  and  he  has  unquestionably  taken  the  only  honest  ground 
on  which  to  fight  his  battle.  He  thinks  there  is  no  use  in  mincing  th« 
matter  any  longer — that  Scripture  and  Geology  cannot  be  made  to  ogree 
any  more  than  oil  and  water,  and  forthwith  he  must  needs  blurt  out  the 
foot.  Others,  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  Church  were  dear,  have  dona 
their  best  to  cover  up,  and  get  round,  and  explain  away  the  truth  ;  tlicy 
were  unwilling,  doubtless,  to  admit  it  even  to  themselves.  As  Messrs. 
Lord  Si  Dickinson  have  thought  proper  to  throw  ofT  all  reserve,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  point  out  the  conclusions  to  which  their  premises  infallibly 
tend.  In  point  of  fact,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  as  opposed 
to  Astronomy  as  it  ia  to  Geology.  In  hope,  therefore,  of  inducing  the 
learned  and  pious  authors  to  modify  in  their  next  edition  the  quotation 
given  above,  so  as  to  include  Galileo  and  Lyell,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  boat, 
we  proceed  to  gather  the  astronomical  teachings  of  holy  writ,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  verbal  criticism  with  which  Mr,  Lord  proves  his  point. 

And,  first,  what  do  the  Scriptures  teach  in  regard  to  the  earth?  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  being 
mere  adjuncts  "set  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth.''''* 
It  is  an  extended  plain,  so  that  from  a  high  mountain  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  might  be  seen  at  once.f  It  has  breadth,  ends,  and  four  comers,^ 
The  earth  is  immovably  fixed  upon  foundations,  corner-stones  and 
pillars,  underneath  which  is  water.  "  lie  hath  established  the  earth  on  ita 
foundations  so  that  it  shall  not  be  moved  forever  and  ever. — Where  wast 
thou  at  my  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  Narrate,  since  thou  pos- 
aesseth  full  undei-st abiding,  who  applied  measurirg  rods  to  it  T  Since  thou 
knowest,  upoo  what  were  its  bases  let  in  ?  or  who  laid  a  stone  for  its 
corner  ]  lie  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  its  place,  and  the  pillars  thereof 
tremble. — llie  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's,  and  he  hath  set  the  world 
upon  them,  llie  earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  dissolved  ;  I 
bear  up  the  pillars  of  it  Hear  ye,  O  mountains,  the  Lord's  controversy, 
and  ye  strong  foundations  of  the  earth.     For  upon  the  seas  he  bath  founded 


t  Luke  iv,  fi, 
i.  18  1  I>B,  zl.  38  ;  Rev.  vii.  1 ;  I*b.  i]v,  SS  ;  zi,  13. 
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it,  and  upon  the  Btreanishe  hath  fixed  it.  O  give  thanks  to  Him  who  hath 
spread  out  the  earth  upon  the  waters.  Thou  shalt  not  make  a  graven 
image  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth ;  generation  cometh  and  generaljon  goeth,  but 
the  earth  forever  standeth."* 

But  these,  our  author  may  reply,  are  figurative  expressions,  and  must 
be  interpreted  by  the  light  of  modem  science.  Let  him  take  care  lest,  by 
so  doing,  we  be  setting  to  the  infidel  geologists  an  example  of  wresting  the 
Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction,  llie  next  thing  some  "  hammer- 
bearing  philosopher"  will  say,  the  six  days  of  Creation  are  figurative,  and 
"then  the  Sabbath  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  divine  memorial  of 
God's  six  days'  work  of  creation."  Consistency  is  a  jewel.  It  is  a  bad 
rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways. 

Next  let  us  inquire  what  the  Scriptures  teach  in  regard  to  the  sky  or 
heaven.     And  here  two  good  old  English  expressions  will  help  those  who 
have  been  led  away  by  the  new-fangled  Copemican  philosophy  to  realize 
the  truth.     It  is  a  proverb,  "  if  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch  larks ;"  again  : 
we  say  of  a  multitude,  "  a  shout  went  up  that  made  the  welkin  ring. 
"  Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  con  walk,  or  I  ean  nin, 
Quickly  to  Oic  green  earth's  end, 
"Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bond." — M/ton. 

This  welkin  is,  in  fact,  tba  Jirmament  of  Gen,  L  6. 

"It  is  said,  Gen,  L  7,"  says  Cruden,  "that  God  made  the  firmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  watersi,  in  order  to  separate  the  inferior  from  the  superior  waters. 
The  word  there  used  israJtioA,  wbicnistran«lat«d  expansion,  somethingexpandcd, 
or  firmament,  something  firm  and  aoUd,  The  verb  raJcah  from  whence  raJdah  is 
derived,  sipiifiee  to  spread  metal  with  die  hammer,  to  makeflat,  to  crush  to  pieces, 
to  beat  Moses  uses  this  word  to  describe  the  gold  which  was  beaten  in  order  to 
cover  die  arkandtho  tables  of  the  holvwilh  it;  Kxod.  zxxix.  3,  Num.  xvi.  38,  39, 
Isaiah,  to  denote  (he  plates  of  gold  wherewith  the  idols  were  covered,  Isa.  xl.  19, 
and  the  same  prophet  and  the  psalmist  to  express  the  spreadinp  forth  of  the  earth 
and  its  floating-  on  the  waters,  for  this  was  tJie  conception  which  the  Hebrews 
had  of  it-     Isa.  xlii.  5  i  PsaL  cxxxvi,  6."t 

As  this  is  rather  on  important  point,  it  may  be  well  to  strengthen  it  by 
a  quotation  from  the  Rev.  J.  Pye  Smilh,  D.D.,  LL.D.  It  will  be  found 
in  his  work  entitled,  i£e/af ion  between  the  Holy  Scriplvres  and  ffeofojiy,  pp. 
180-181,  Phila.  ed.  Of  this  book.  Dr.  S.  G,  Morton  says,  "  1  regard  this 
among  the  most  instructive  volumes  that  has  issued  fVom  the  press  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  for  this  reason, — that  it  constitutes  a  link  be- 
tween religion  and  natural  science— studies  which  have  hitherto  been  as 
isolated  as  if  they  were  incompatible  with  each  other." 

"  Tiie  Hebrew  word  (raJtia)  ia  commonly  translated  Jinnament,  after  the  es- 
ample  of  the  Supluagint  {rrtpUifa)  but  many  modern  critics  have  sought  to  mol- 
lify the  miphiloBophical  idea  of  a  solid  concave  shell  over  our  hcadi^  by  using  the 
word  ciyiHHw.  No  doubt  they  felt  their  minds  acquiescing  in  this  term,  as  ex- 
pressing very  well  the  diffused  fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth;  and  so  leaving 
us  at  liberty  to  conceive  of  its  iacrcosing  tenuity,  till  it  ia  lost  in  the  planetary 

■  P«.  civ,  6 ;  Job  ziiviiL  4,  6,  6 ;  ii.  S  i  1  Sam  ii.  8 ;  Pa,  Uiv,  3 ;  Hie,  vi.  S ;  Ps. 
uiv.  S ;  Pb.  eiiiTi.  6 :  £i.  ii.  4 ;  Ecciea.  i.  4. 
t  CniJea'a  Concordance,  article  Firmament. 
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^Micea.  But  Ihis  is  the  transferring  of  a  modern  idea,  to  limes  and  persons  which 
had  it  not  The  Hebrew  languagi;  had  no  word  for  air,  properly  speaking  :  be- 
cause they  knew  not  the  thing.  Their  nearest  approaches  were  with  words  that 
denoted  watery  vapor,  condeaied  and  thus  rendered  visible,  whether  floating 
around  them,  or  seen  in  the  breathing  of  animals;  and  words  for  smoke  arising 
from  substances  burning;  and  for  air  in  motion,  wind,  a  zephyr — whisper,  or  a 
storm.  But  of  elastic  fluids  lliey  had  no  idea.  Tlie  word  under  consideration 
strictly  signifies  a  solid  substance,  exlunded  by  beatJneout,  or  rolling,  or  any  other 
mode  of  working  a  ductile  ma<(s.  Tho  old  word  firmamtni,  was  therefore  the 
most  proper.  Examining  the  whole  subject,  by  connecting  it  with  some  passages 
which  have  been  quoted,  and  some  yet  to  be  montione<^  we  acquire  an  idea  of 
the  meteorology  of  Uic  Hebrews.  T/Uy  suppoted  that  aia  moderate  dislOTiix  above 
the  fiightt  of  birdi  wax  a  solid  amaive  hrmiaphere,  akindofdome,  Iran^areat,  tn 
loAicA  the  stare  were  fixed  ag  lampe;  and  eonla,ining  openings  to  he  vtedor  closed  as 
viae  ttecewiary.  It  was  understood  as  supporting  a  kind  of  celestial  ocean,  called 
'  the  waters  above  the  flrraament'  and  '  the  waters  above  the  heavens.'  "This 
wsa  the  grand  reservoir,  containing  water  to  be  discharged  at  proper  times  in 
rain.  wi3i  which  were  connected  water-courses  for  ilie  overflowing,  or  pouring 

Accordingly  we  read,  Gen.  vii.  11,  that  at  the  deluge,  "  The  founUina  of 
the  great  deep  (the  waters  under  the  earth)  were  broken  up,  and  the  viin- 
doint  of  heaven  were  opened."  In  Gen.  viii.  3,  these  "  windows  of  heaven 
were  stopped." 

The  solid  crystalline  t  arch  of  heaven  was  opened  also,  to  permit  com- 
munications between  earth  and  heaven,  as  in  Jacob's  dream,  Gen.  sxviii.  13. 
"  And  behold  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,  and  tiie  top  of  it  reached  to 
heaven ;  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it. 
And  behold  the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said,"  &c.  Parallel  to  this  is  the 
passage,  John  i.  51.  "  And  ho  saith  unto  them,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  hereafter  you  shall  see  heaven  oftn,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man."  The  translation  of  Enoch,  the  as- 
cension of  Elijah  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  of  our  Lord  in  a  cloud,  are  far 
more  easily  conceived  by  an  ingeniou*  adoption  of  the  real  cosmogony  of 
the  Bible,  than  by  supposing,  with  the  astronomers,  that  our  world  is  glo- 
bular, spinning  round  in  space — a  third  rate  planet,  almost  imperceptible 
in  the  vast  e.ttent  of  the  solar  system,  that  system  itself  almost  an  insen- 
sible point  in  immensity.  Our  Galileos  would  have  us  believe,  forsooth, 
in  a  heaven  where  suns  like  our  own  may  be  reckoned  by  millions,  tmd 
where  the  planets  that  roll  around  them  are  beyond  all  our  powere  of 
vision  ;  that  the  whole  system  to  which  our  planet  belongs  is  but  a  subor- 
dinate unit  among  a  galaxy  ofstars,  that  galaxy  but  one  among  many  which, 
as  vast  in  size  and  as  glorious  as  our  own,  are  scattered  indefiniteiy  through 
infinite  space. 

No,  no  ;  the  orthodox  doctrine  is,  that  above  our  solid  heaven  are  others 
concentric  with  it,  into  the  third  of  which  St.  Paul  testifies  (2  Cor.  xii.  2) 
he  was  caught  up.  "The  idea  of  a  crystalline  vault  of  heaven  was  hanti- 
ed  down  to  the  middle  ages  by  the  fathei's  of  the  Church,  who  believed  the 
iirmament  to  consist  of  seven  to  ten  glassy  strata,  incasing  one  another 
like  the  different  coatings  of  an  onion.  This  supposition  still  keeps  its 
ground  in  some  of  the  monasteries  of  Southern  Europe,  where  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  hear  a  venei-able  prelate  express  an  opinion  in  refer- 


*  Job,  tiivii.  36.  t  Eiekiel,  i.   12  ;  Rev.  i 
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ence  to  the  fall  of  tero]ites  at  Aigle,  which  at  that  time  formed  a  subject 
of  considerable  interest,  that  the  bodies  we  called  meteoric  stones,  with 
vitrilied  crusts,  were  not  portions  of  the  fallen  stone  itself,  but  simply 
fra^ents  of  the  crystal  vault  shattered  by  it  in  its  fall." — Humboldt  t 
Cosmot,  vol.  3,  p,  169. 

Heaven  is  not  so  far  distant  but  that  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
hoped  to  reach  it.  "  And  they  said,  go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  uuto  heaven,  and  let  ua  make  us  a  name,  lest 
we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  And  the  Lord 
came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men 
builded.  And  the  Lord  said.  Behold  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all 
one  language  j  and  this  ihcy  begin  to  do  ;  owrf  jiwm  notiiing  ■mill  he  restrain- 
ed from,  them  which  they  have  imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down  and 
there  confound  their  language."*  Can  there  be  anything  plainer  than 
this? 

The  nearness  of  heaven  is  implied  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to 
Hflgar  and  to  Abraham  "  out  of  heaven."f  In  fact,  the  whole  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Teslaiiients  recognizes  this  conception  of  the  universe,  and 
no  other ;  to  quote  all  the  passages  which  exjiress  or  imply  it  would  swell 
this  article  beyond  our  space.     A  few  more  will  suffice. 

The  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  Joshua's  command,  and  the 
reverse  motion  of  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  of  Hezekiab,  are  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  the  Copemican  system,  but  are  easily  conceivable  on  the 
theory  of  Psalms  xix.  5,  6,  which  represent  "  the  sun  as  a bridegioom  com- 
ing out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  His 
going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it." 

"'The  stars  also,"  Gen.  i.,  16.  These  are  very  small  matters,  only 
worthy  of  three  words  in  the  account  of  the  creation,  and  destined  some 
of  them  to  be  cast  to  the  ground  and  stamped  upon,  (Dan,  viii.  lO,)  and 
the  rest  to  fall  to  the  earth.  (Matt.  xxiv.  29,  and  Mark  xiii.  25,)  before  ita 
final  destruction.  "  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and 
lo  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of 
hair,  and  the  moon  became  as  blood  ;  and  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto 
the  earth,  even  as  a  fig>tree  caatet)i  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is  shaken 
of  a  mighty  wind  ;  and  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled 
together,  and  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  theirplacea." 
Kev.  VL.  12,  13,  14. 

U  only  remains  to  give  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  hell,  which  is  a  corol- 
lary lo  that  of  the  earth  and  heaven.  The  earth  is  an  extended  plain, 
heaven  a  solid  arch  above  it,  and  hell  a  dark  cavern  beneath  it.  The 
Hebrew  word  Scheol,  the  Greek  a6-n,  or  hades,  (literally  the  unseen  place,) 
and  our  English  word,  hell,  (from  a  Saxon  word  signifying  hole^)  are  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  general  receptacle  for  the  dead  under  ground. 
A  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  popular  mind  has  been  created  by  King 
James' translators  in  two  ways :  jfrs/,  by  rendering  scheol  and  haile»  in 
some  places  by  the  grave,  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  Jacob  says,  "1  will  go 
down  to  the  grave  {sckeol,  or  hell)  to  my  eon  mourning."  Secondly,  by 
an  entirely  different  word,  gehenna  being  also  rendered  helL 

The  most  elaborate  description  of  hell  is  to  be  found  in  Isaiah  xiv,  9  to 


t  Gen.  ui.  17  and  z: 
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16 :  Speaking  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  he  eloquently  says, 
"Hell  from  beneath  ia  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming;  it 
atirrelh  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  al!  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth  ;  it  hath 
raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.  All  they  shall 
speak  and  say  unto  thee?  art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  1  Art  thou 
become  like  unto  us?  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the 
noise  of  thy  viols  ;  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover 
thee.  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  ! 
how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  rations  ! 
For  Ihou  hast  said  in  thy  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt 
my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God.*  I  will  also  at  upon  the  mount  of  the 
congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  nortk  1  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of 
clouds.  1  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt  bo  brought  down 
to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit." 

Again,  "  For  they  are  all  delivered  unto  death  to  the  nether  parts  of  the 
earth  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  men,  with  them  that  go  down  to  the 

Eit.  ,  .  ,  They  also  went  down  into  hell  with  him,  unto  them  that 
e  slain  with  the  sword."  Ezek.  xsxi.  14-17.  "  Though  they  dig  into 
hell,  thence  shalt  my  hand  take  them  ;  though  they  climb  up  into  heaven, 
theiioe  will  I  bring  them  down."  Amos  ix.  2.  "And  thou,  Capernaum, 
which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shall  be  brought  down  to  hell."  Matt  xi, 
23.  This  is  the  same  word  (hades)  in  the  original  which  ia  translated, 
1  Cor.  XV.  55,  "  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  It  should  be  in  both  places 
the  same  word. 

There  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  in  regard  to 
the  place  of  the  deceased,  in  the  Book  of  Jasher,  as  published  by  M.  M. 
Noah,  in  1840.  A  son  throws  himself  on  the  grave  of  bis  mother,  and 
calls  aloud  to  her  in  his  distress ;  to  his  surprise,  she  answers  hira  from 
below,  giving  him  comforting  advice.     We  quote  from  memory  only. 

The  descent  of  Christ  into  hell  must  not  be  understood  of  gehenna,  hut 
of  hades.  Still,  tho  misapprehensions  caused  by  indiscriminate  tr.insla- 
tion,  have  fixed  the  meaning  of  hell  now-a-days  as  a  place  of  torment  so 
strongly,  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  connection  causes  scandal  to 
some  minds.  The  Episcopal  Church,  therefore,  allows  the  substitution  in 
the  Creed  of  "  He  went  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,"  in  place  of  "  He 
descended  into  hell" — {deseendtt  ad  inferoi.') 

The  meaning  attached  to  this  article  of  the  Creed  at  the  time  it  was  in- 
troduced (and  by  implication  the  meaning  of  the  word  hell  in  Scripture^ 
is  clearly  manifest  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  attri- 
buted to  the  third  century,  The  Canonical  Gospels  relate,  that  at  the 
crucifixion  "  many  bodies  of  the  saints  arose,  and  came  out  of  their  graves 
after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  Holy  City  and  appeared  unto 
many."  In  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  two  of  these  persons,  (i^rinus  and 
Lenthius,  sons  of  Simeon,  are  found  on  their  knees  in  the  street,  brought 
to  the  synagogue,  privately  sworn  by  God  Adonai  and  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  induced  to  relate  the  mysteries  of  their  resurrection  in  writing  as  fol- 
■  lows  ;  "  When  we  were  placed  with  our  fiithers  in  the  depth  of  hell,  in  the 
blackness  of  darkness,  on  a  sudden  there  appeared  the  color  of  the  sun 
like  gold,  and  a  substantial  purpJe-colorcd  light  enlightening  the  place. 
Presently  upon  this,  Adam,  the  tiither  of  all  mankind,  with  ^1  tho  patri- 

*  Theso  Stan  being  "  set  in  the  firmament." 
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archs  and  prophets,  rejoiced  and  said,  That  light  is  the  author  of  everlast 
ing  light."  Simeon  arrives,  and  announces  the  coming  of  Christ,  Adam 
causes  Seth  to  relate  what  he  heard  from  Michael,  the  archangel,  when  he 
sent  him  to  Paradise  to  entreat  God  to  anoint  his  head  in  his  sickness. 
There  ia  a  quarrel  between  Satan  and  the  Prince  of  Hell,  concerning  the 
expected  arrival  of  Christ  in  hell,  Christ  arrives  at  hell's  gates — great  con- 
fusion ensues.  "The  mighty  Lord  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and 
enlightened  those  places  which  bad  ever  before  been  in  darkness."  Death 
and  her  officers  are  in  great  horror  at  Christ's  coming.  Ho  tramples  on 
Death,  seizes  the  Prince  of  Hell,  and  deprives  him  of  all  his  power, 
Beelzebub,  Prince  of  Hell,  Tehemently  upbraids  Satan  for  persecuting 
Christ,  and  bringing  him  to  hell.  Christ  gives  Beelzebub  dominion  over 
Satan  ibr  ever,  as  a  recompense  for  taking  away  Adam  and  his  sons. 
Christ  takes  Adam  by  the  hand,  the  rest  of  the  saints  join  hands,  and  they 
all  ascend  with  him  to  Paradise.  Christ  delivers  Adam  to  Michael  the 
archangcL  They  meet  Enoch  and  Elijah  in  heaven,  and  also  the  penitent 
thief,  who  relates  how  he  came  to  Paradise.  Charinus  and  Lenthius  being 
only  allowed  three  days  to  remain  on  earth,  deliver  in  their  narratives,  which 
miraculously  correspond.     They  vanish,  and  Pilate  records  these  transac 

The  above  synopws  shows  pretty  clearly  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  hades  in  ancient  times.  It  would  be  interesttng  to  examine  the  doo- 
trine  of  future  punishment  (an  entirely  different  thing)  by  the  light  of 
Scripture ;  but  this,  to  do  it  justice,  would  require  an  article  to  itself,  and 
we  have  no  desire  to  trench  upon  theology  proper.f  Our  object  is  simply 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem  against  MrrLord  and  any  others  who  believe 
in  Astronomy,  and  revile  Geology  as  unscriptural.  If  Scripture  teaches 
one  science  infallibly,  it  teaches  all  sciences  infallibly.  Geology  is  only  a 
stripling,  and  some  people  think  a  child  fair  game  -,  but  he  has  a  big  brother, 
Astronomy,  who  will  not  see  him  imposed  upon,  without  retaliating.  Dr. 
Dickinson  thinks  he  does  not  at  all  "  betray  a  state  of  mind  in  unison  with 
such  prejudices  as  were  arrayed  against  Galileo."  But  if  he  does  not,  he 
ought  to ;  for  "  the  ignorant,  bigoted  and  persecuting  priests  of  a  dark  age" 
had  &r,  &r  stronger  scriptural  authority  for  asserting  that  the  earth  stands 
Btill  and  the  sun  moves,  than  the  highly  enlightcnt^d  pastors  of  our  own 
day  have  for  saying  that  the  universe  was  created  only  6000  years  ago  in 
six  literal  days,  on  the  seventh  of  which  God  Almighty  rested.  If  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Sabbath,  which  seema  to  be  the  most  important 
thing  in  danger  from  the  heresies  of  Geolt^y,  is  to  be  sustained  on  such 
grounds,  the  solid  firmament  of  the  welkin  is  indispensable  to  bear  the 
load. 

We  have  spoken  plainly;  but  is  there  not  a  cause?  Really,  when  these 
bibliolaters,  as  Coleridge  calls  them,  try  their  pimy  etTorta  to  stop  the  car 
of  science  by  interposing  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture,  it  is  high  time 
they  should  be  told  plainly  and  distinctly  the  absurdities  into  which  liiey 
plunge  themselves. 

A.  L. 


*  Apoctjpbal  New  Tegtsincnt.     London,  18S1.     Pp.  69,  &e. 

t  See,  however,  the  udmlrable  and  impartial  diiiertation  on  Ihii  inteie«tin{  mbjact 

Vi.  Bsmiw's  SenDoiiB  md  Fngmeala.    Lnndoti,  18S4.    F.  SOS,  &«. 
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or  IfEW-TMtK. 

[n  introducing  the  subject  of  this  stretch,  a  man  upon  vbom,  as  one  of 
the  rising  pillars  of  the  state,  the  hopeful  eje  of  the  Democracy  of  New- 
Y'lrk  is  intently  tixed,  it  is  believed  that  an  interest  attaches  to  him,  not 
confined  to  the  state  of  his  birth  and  residence,  and  the  scene  of  hU 
entire  immediate  connection  with  political  life.  The  powerful  infiuence 
which  the  state  of  politics  in  New-York,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case,  exerts  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Democratic  party  of  tlte  Union,  and 
the  remarkable  and  anomalous  position  of  parties  in  the  state  of  late  years, 
naturally  gives  an  importance,  as  well  as  interest,  to  the  career  of  one 
who  has  been  prominently  identified  as  a  leader  with  the  political  move- 
ments, which  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  country  at  large  with  so  much 
solicitude,  and  which  have  been  attended  with  such  momentous  conse- 
quences. As  Mr.  Seymour's  connection  with  public  life  is  wholly  em- 
braced within  the  period  occupied  by  these  movements,  the  wi'iter  will  of 
course  be.  called  upon,  cursorily  of  necessity,  to  notice  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  these  bitter  and  very  unfortunate  controversies.  Before 
entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  more  immediately  personal  biography. 

HoRA.Tto  Sevuoitr  was  born  in  the  year  1811,  m  the  town  of  Pompey 
county  of  Onondaga,  in  the  state  of  New-York,  and  is  now  of  course  just 
forty  years  of  age.  He  may  be  said  with  truth  to  be  descended  from  dis- 
tinguished  denworatlc  stock,  his  ancestors  and  numerous  connections  in 
this  and  other  states  having  been,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  always  at- 
tached to  the  Democratic  party.  The  larger  portion  of  the  family  in  its 
various  branches  resides  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  They  are  all  the  de- 
Bcendants  of  Richard  Seymour,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Hartford,  in 
that  state,  where  he  and  the  two  or  three  subsequent  generations  lived  and 
died.  Major  Mosse  Sbtuour.,  of  the  fourth  gone  rati  on,r3erved  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne.  He  represented,  with  great  credit,  and  most  acceptably  to  his 
constituents,  the  town  of  Litchlield  in  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  for 
seventeen  years.  He  also  held  many  important  and  responsible  stations 
in  the  town  church.  He  had  five  sons,  of  whom  Hksrv  SHTiionR, 
the  father  of  Horatio,  was  one.  He  was  born  in  1780,  and  on  arriving  at 
man's  estate,  he  removed  to  Onondf^a  County,  in  the  state  of  New- York, 
whence,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Horatio,  he  removed  to  Utica,  where,  after 
serving  the  state  with  great  ability  in  the  legislature,  and  as  one  of  the 
earliest  Canal  Commissioners  for  many  years,  ne  died,  leaving  a  large  for- 
tune and  a  distinguished  reputation.  A  brother  of  Henry,  whose  name 
does  not  occur  to  the  writer,  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate:, 
from  Vermont,  for  about  twelve  years.  Ihe  Hon.  Oriokn  S.  SsYMotrit, 
member  of  Congress  elect  from  the  Litchlield  district,  Connecticut,  is  a  bod 
of  another  brottwr  named  Ozias.    The  Hon.  David  L.  Sarnoca,  membeE 
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of  Congress  elect  from  the  Rensselaer  district,  New-York,  and  lHa  pre- 
sent Governor  Seymour,  of  Connecticut,  are  also,  the  writer  believes,  sons 
of  others  of  these  brothers.  The  fether  of  Governor  Seymour  was,  we  be- 
lieve, a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  The  family  have  always  been  distin- 
guished for  their  ability,  and  renowned  for  their  patriotism.* 

Horatio  Seymour,  having  received  a  liberal  educalJon,  directed  his  at- 
tention towards  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  early  in  life  to  the  bar, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  dty  of  Utica.  The 
cares  of  a  large,  and  widely  extended  estate,  however,  devolving  upon 
him  on  the  death  of  his  father,  together  with  that  of  which  he  came  into 
possession  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  late  John  R.  Bleecker, 
flsq.,  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Albany,  requiring  all  his  time  and 
attention,  and  taxing  to  the  utmost  his  exertions  for  a  number  of  years,  be 
wasobligedto  relinquish  the  practice  of  a  profession  of  which. ho  had 
every  prospect  of  becoming  a  successful  and  eminent  member.  In  hia 
duties  as  a  citizen,  and  in  all  other  relatione  in  life,  he  has  always  been  an 
active  and  influential  member  of  the  community,  and  his  personal  popu- 
larity wait  signally  manifested,  when  he  came  before  the  people  for  their 
suffrages,  by  his  election  to  the  mayoralty,  in  the  spring  afler  his  first 
election  to  the  legislature,  being  then  only  thirty  years  of  ^e,  by  a  hand- 
some majority,  in  a  city  where  the  whigs  were,  at  the  time,  largely  in  the 
ascendant.  Mr.  Seymour  had,  from  hia  youth,  been  strongly  attached  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  performed  his  duty  in  the  ranks  with  an  ability 
uid  effect,  which  soon  rendered  him  conspicuously  useful.  In  1841,  having 
in  previous  years  declined  the  same  honor,  ho  accepted  a  nomination  for 
the  legislature  from  the  county  of  Oneida,  and  was  elected  by  one  of  those 
lai^e  majorities  so  feshionable  in  that  stronghold  of  the  Democratic  party. 
At  this  period,  just  ten  years  ^o,  commenced  the  public  career  of  Mr. 
Seymour. 

The  hbtory  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  state  of  New- York,  since  that 
period,  has  been  a  subject  of  curiosity  and  perplexity  throughout  the  Un- 
ion. The  democracy  of  the  whole  nation  have  felt  and  realized  the  unfor- 
tunate results  growing  oUt  of  the  divisions  and  dissensions  which  have  pros- 
trated the  power  of  the  party  in  this  state,  so  long  looked  upon  as  the  cit- 
adel, on  whoi^e  [treservation  against  the  assaults  of  federalism,  depended 
the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Union  ;  but  they  have  regarded 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  results,  as  too  intricate  a  subject  to  be 
easily  unravelled.  That  the  conflicting  statements  of  parties,  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  these  dissensions,  are  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
minds  of  those  who  depend  upon  the  representations  of  others,  rather  than 
an  examination  of  their  own,  for  the  formation  of  their  opinions,  ia  very 
true  ;  yet,  this  ia  a  subject  so  important,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  results, 
that  it  challenges  the  fair  and  candid  investigation  and  consideration  of 
every  intelligent  democrat  in  the  country.  The  suicidal  and  pusillanimous 
policy  adopted  by  the  last  National  Democratic  Convention,  in  not  Kcogmx- 
ing  its  responsibilities,  and  refusing  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  organi- 

*  In  the  brief  space  of  lime  allowed  the  writer  to  prepare  thii  ikeCch,  he  has  not 
lud  the  opporlunitj  of  that  communication  with  Mr.  Seymour  or  hii  conneclionB. 
which  was  deritsble  ;  and  it  ii  therefore  not  improbabte  that  theae  peraonal  detaiU 
in  regard  to  hia  family  relation!,  *«  well  aa  himielf,  ar«  incomplete,  and  poiaibl;  not 
□etirelj  accnnt«. 
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zation,  growing  out  of  the  division  in  New- York,  which  was  brought  before 
that  bwly,  as  the  sole  tribunal  competent  to  dispose  of  it,  was,  in  a  degree, 
the  result  of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  members  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty of  examining  and  deciding  for  themselves.  This  difficulty  has  been 
unnecessarily  megniSed  and  exaggerated.  A  candid  consideration  of  the 
&cts  obviously  presented,  with  the  eneroiae  of  that  ordinary  discrimination 
or  common  sense  which  is  the  attribute  of  all  intellicent  minds,  could,  at 
any  time,  and  with  the  greatest  ease,  demolish  any  difficulty  that  appeared 
to  lie  in  the  way.  In  political,  as  well  as  physical  optics,  when  objects 
are  thrown  upon  the  retina  in  an  inverted  position,  the  brain,  if  allowed  to 
perform  its  natural  and  friendly  function,  will  very  kindly  set  them  on 
their  legs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  national  convention  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  pass  upon  this  much  vexed  question ;  but,  if  it  should  ho, 
(and  it  Is  not  at  all  impossible  that  it  may  be,)  it  is  equally  desirable  that 
it  should  be  met  in  a  candid  and  discriminating  spirit,  and  with  a  just  and 
tearless  determination  to  settle  it  on  its  merits.  To  repeat  the  error  of  the 
last  convention  wilt  result  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  disoi^aniiation,  and 
thepermanent  demoralization  of  the  Democratic  party  of  New-York. 

Tne  propriety  of  these  incidental  remarks,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
sent biographical  sketch,  should  not  be  questioned,  as  the  political  career 
of  Mr.  Seymour  has  been  so  prominently  identified  and  intimately  cch^ 
nected  with  all  tbe  movements  which  have  sccompanied  the  controversy 
from  its  commencement,  that  the  brief  and  hurried  notice  which  fht 
limits  of  the  Review  will  allow,  will  necessarily  touch  upon  some  of  tjw 
principal  points  involved  in  it.  The  continuous  and  earnest  efibrts  made 
by  Mr,  Seymour  to  remove  the  causes  of  dissension,  and  to  bring  the 
masses  of  the  party  together  on  the  broad  platform  of  ite  ancient  faith, 
from  which  a  portion  of  Ehem  have  unfortunately  strayed,  have  been  so 
conspicuous,  tluit  a  cursory  notice  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  6v,  \a\oa 
is  conducive,  if  not  necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  motives  and 
conduct.  It  is  not  the  design  of  the  writer  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
subjects  in  controversy,  but  merely  to  let  the  i^rcumstances  attending  Mr. 
Seymour's  public  course  and  action,  point  the  moral  deducible  from  the 
political  movements  in  the  State  of  New-Yorii,  embraced  within  the  pe- 
riod alluded  to.  It  is  a  lamentable,  and  not  very  creditable  fact,  that  the 
history  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Now- York  during  that  period,  is  iittJe 
else  than  a  history  of  internal  feud  and  discord — a  history  of  "  a  house 
^vided  f^inst  itself."  It  is  of  course,  as  a  necessary  coincident,  that  this, 
for  a  great  part  of  that  period,  is  a  history  of  disaster  and  defeat.  It  ahoald 
not  be  inferred,  however,  that  Mr.  Seymour  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
agitator  in  these  divbions.  He  has  always  been  the  apostle  of  peace. 
In  all  the  excitement  of  debate,  and  at  every  period  of  this  heated  contro- 
versy, he  has  constantly  extended  the  olive-branch.  Indeed,  hiseSbrts  in 
behalf  of  oonoitiation  have  been  so  m^ent,  that  their  expediency  has  some- 
times been  questioned  by  many  of  hia  more  ardent  and  irritated  associates 
of  the  Old  Line  Demooracy.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there 
should  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  soundest  democrats  in  regard 
to  the  true  course  for  bringing  back  to  wie  Democratic  party  the  sheep  that 
have  strayed  from  the  fold.  Mr,  Seymour's  spirit  is  exceedingly  liberal  and 
generous,  and  these  efforts  of  his  m  behalf  of  conciliation  are  the  neces- 
sai7  muiiimtationB  of  his  natural  disposition.  In  all  his  political  courae 
—-in  the  legislature  and  in  the  party  movements,  in  which  be  baa  partioi- 
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patcd,— he  has  always  gone  in  the  same  direction,  as  far  as  he  oould,  with- 
out a  sacrifice  of  his  principles.  As  in  the  legislature,  notwithstanding 
his  liberality,  he  was  the  bold  and  efficient  defender  of  the  time-honored 
landmarlis  of  the  democracy,  so  he  should  be  relied  on  as  a  faithful  cham- 
pion of  sound  principles  now.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Seymour's  character- 
istics, it  may  be  as  well  to  give  in  this  connection  a  portion  of  a  brief 
sketch  given  by  Judge  Hammond,  in  hia  "Political  Uistory  of  New- 
York."  Referring  to  Mr.  S.,  at  the  time  of  his  service  in  the  legislature, 
he  says : 

"  We  have  seldom  known  a  man  who  poasesacd  higher  aud  better  qualifica- 
tions for  usefulness  and  succens  in  a  jiopular  government  than  Horatio  Seymour. 
Kind  and  social  by  nature,  afiublc  in  has  deportment,  posHcsaing  a  ahrewd,  dis- 
cerning mind,  llucut,  and  at  times  eloquent  in  debate,  enlarged  in  his  views,  h- 
beral  almost  to  a  fault  to  his  opponents,  and  fascinating  in  iii^  address,  lio  man 
seemed  better  calculated  to  acquire  an  influence  in  a  legislative  body  than  ha, 
and  few,  indeed,  at  his  time  of  life,  have  in  fnct  acriuircd  a  better  staniling  or 
more  substantial  moral  power.  He  had  early  made  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  great  aud  varied  interests  of  the  state  of  New- York,  an  acquiiiition  wliich 
aided  him  much  in  debate,  and  gave  him  on  advantage  over  older  members,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  euableil  liiia  to  render  serviues  in  legislation  highly  use- 
ful and  bcne^cial  to  the  state." 

Mr.  Seymour  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1841,  for  the  session  com- 
mencing on  the  1st  January,  1842.  The  assembly  comprised  at  that  ses- 
sion an  unusually  laive  number  of  eminent  and  talented  men.  In  enume- 
rating them,  Judge  Hammond  says  : 

"Horatio  Seymour,  from  Utica;  John  A.  Dix,  lata  secretary  of  state,  now 
United  States  senator,  from  Albany;  Lemuel  Stetwn,  from  Clinton  county; 
that  learned  and  able  lawyer,  George  A.  Simmons,  from  Essex'  John  \V.  Tom- 
hn,  from  Jefferson  ■  John  A.  Lott,  from  Kings;  Levi  S.  ChtitCeld,  from  Otsego; 
George  B,  Davis,  from  Rensselaer;  the  benevolent  friend  of  popular  education 
and  of  man,  Calvin  T.  Hurlbut,  from  St  Lawrence;  the  active  and  energetic 
Halsey  Rogers,  and  John  Cramer,  from  Saratoga;  Ziba  A.  Leianil, from  Steuben; 
Charles  Humphrey,  former  speaker,  and  now  elerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from 
Tompkins;  and  Michael  nodiiian  and  Arpbaxad  Loonils,  from  the  county  of 
Herkimer,  were  all  men  of  distinguished  ability." 

It  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ability  and  character  of  Mr,  Seymour,  that 
although  at  that  time  quite  young,  just  30  years  of  ago,  he  at  once  took 
rank  as  a  prominent  and  leading  member.  The  Democratic  party  had  re- 
gained its  ascendency  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Many  import- 
ant measures  which  cannot  here  be  enumerated  were  passed,  in  all  of 
which  Mr.  S.  took  an  active  part  The  great  measure  of  the  session  was 
the  passage  of  the  celebrated  bill  of  Michael  Hoffman  in  relation  to  the 
finances,  which  had  such  a  powerfiil  effect  in  restoring  the  depreciated 
financial  credit  ofthe  state,  lliis  bill  was  supported  by  the  democratio 
members  with  great  unanimity;  but  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
whigs.  It  was  at  this  session  that  a  schism  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
democratio  ranks.  It  did  not  show  itself  in  the  debates,  or  in  the  action 
in  regard  to  legislative  matters,  but  in  expressions  of  opposition  to  the  re- 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bouck  for  Governor,  and  to  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  his  especial  friends.  Strange  tests  of  political  faith  began  to  be  talked 
about — a  new  dispensation  seemed  to  have  visited  some  of  the  prominent 
members  ofthe  party,  and  it.began  to  be  insinuated  that  those  who  did  not 
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embrace  it  would  be  unchurched.  Forgetting  that  the  fathers  and  apostles 

of  our  time-honored  political  faith  had  based  the  Democratic  party  upon 
certain  grand  and  comprehensive  principles,  "as  broad  and  general  as  tbe 
casing  air,"  they  desired  to  substitute  certain  notions,  or  "  isms,"  into 
the  place  of  those  principles.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Mr.  Seymour 
opposed  these  factious  movements  in  caucus  and  otherwise,  and  refused 
to  bow  to  these  strange  gods.  The  lire  was,  however,  smothered  for 
the  time,  and  Wm.  C.  Bouck  and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  were  re-nominated 
and  elected  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  the  succeeding  session,  as, 
indeed,  he  was  unljl,  and  including  the  sesmon  of  1845.  The  session  of 
1843  was  principally  distinguished  by  an  open  effort  to  create  a  breach  in 
the  Democratic  party  of  tbe  state.  Governor  Bouck's  administration  was 
met  at  the  threshold,  by  an  organized,  and  vindictive  opposition  among 
leading  men  of  the  section  before  referred  to.  This  opposition  was  mani- 
fested especially  with  reference  to  tbe  appointments  made  by  the  gover- 
nor, A  bitter,  sectional  feeling  was  beginning  to  be  fomented  throughout 
the  state.  The  particulars  of  Ibe  quarrel,  at  that  period,  cannot  be  given 
within  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  governor  did  all 
that  was  possible,  in  his  Judgment,  to  allay  it.  In  the  bestowal  of  his  pa- 
tronage, he  endeavored  to  recognise  no  sections,  but  to  divide  it  as  equally 
as  jlossible.  This  conciliatory  spirit  met  with  no  response  from  the  sectiau 
in  the  senate  in  opposition  to  him,  who  voted  with  the  whig  members  to 
defeat  hisnominations  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his  friends.  This 
feud  was  most  bitter  in  the  senate,  and  did  not  make  much  manifestation 
in  the  action  of  the  assembly.  Mr,  Seymour,  however,  exerted  his  strong, 
personal  influence,  in  and  out  of  the  house,  in  endeavoring  to  stem  the  en- 
croachments of  this  mischievous  spirit  of  disorganization. 

Among  the  masses  of  the  party,  however,  the  disorganizing  spirit  did 
not  extend  with  suflicient  violence  to  prevent  a  united  action  in  the  support 
of  the  nominations  for  the  legislature  in  the  fall,  and  a  large  and  controll- 
ing democratic  majority  was  returned  to  both  houses.  This,  the  sessiion 
of  1844,  was  an  exdting  and  moat  important  one.  Both  branches  con- 
tained a  la^e  number  of  able  and  influential  members.  To  the  assembly, 
among  others,  was  returned  Michael  Hoffman,  who  had  been  the  recng- 
niied  leader  in  the  legislature  of  1842.  He  was  known  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  Governor  Bouck's  administration,  and  was,  of  course,  recog- 
nised as  their  leader,  by  the  section  that  sympathised  with  him.  lu  the 
excited,  and  somewhat  acrimonious  contests  that  occurred  in  the  assembly, 
Mr.  Seymour  very  soon  became  looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  tbe 
friends  of  the  democratic  administration.  In  this,  as  in  tbe  performance 
of  the  regular  duties  that  devolved  on  him,  on  the  floor  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  important  committees,  he  acquitted  himself  witli  marked  ability< 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  a  powerful  antagonist,  and  had  been  universally  regard- 
ed as  the  most  formidable  man  in  debate  in  the  legislature.  Though  be 
was  dignified  and  chivalrous  in  his  manner,  he  was  excessively  dogmatical 
and  dictatorial,  in  the  expression  of  his  views.  He  was,  as  a  general 
thing,  tyrannical  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  over  those  who  differed  with 
him,  even  when  they  happened  to  be  among  his  most  obsequious  admirers, 
as  was  matiifested,  for  instance,  in  the  unmerciful  manner  in  which  ba  de- 
molished the  darling  project  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  viz.  his  bill  fortheabrc^stioii 
of  the  death  penalty,  on  which  he  had  hoped  to  rear  a  lasting  &me.     Such 
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was  the  charm  of  Mr.  Seymour's  manner,  and  Buoh  the  manliness  and 
frankness  of  hts  general  course,  however,  that  he  secured  from  Mr.  Hoff- 
man the  most  respectful  consideration  ;  and  it  was  regarded  by  many,  as 
a  remarkable  sight,  to  behold  the  domineering  dictator  of  the  house  de- 
fer to  die  commanding  courtesy  of  his  competitor. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Seymour's  participation  in  the  general  course  of  le- 
gislation, at  this  session,  we  have  only  space  to  refer,  in  particular,  to  his 
course  on  the  canal  policy.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  interest  and  import- 
ance in  itself,  and  as  it  will  doubtless  have  a  great  bearing  upon  the  com- 
ing contests  in  this  state,  it  is  worthy  of  a  somewhat  ext^ded  notice, 
which  we  can  give  in  no  better  way  than  by  quoting  from  Hammond's 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  session.     Ho  says : 

"On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr.  Seymour,  from  the  committee  on  canals  in  the  as- 
sembly, made  a  report  on  that  part  of  the  governor's  mess^^  which  related  to 
canals.  That  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Seymour,  M.  L.  Harris,  Linn,  S. 
Cole,  and  Dickinson.  Tiiis  report  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Seymour,  and  occupies  se- 
venty-one large  octavo  pages.     We  do  not  hesilate  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the 


ablest  and  best-written  doeumenla  ever  pre.-enfed  to  a  legislative  body, 
should  do  injustice  to  the  author  of  it  were  wo  to  pretend  to  give  a  skek'ton  of 
it  From  the  able  and  masterly  review  that  it  Inkes  of  our  system  of  internal 
improvements,  the  great  mass  of  well-arranged  facts  it  contains,  its  lucid,  candid, 
liberal,  and  able  reasomng,  and  brief,  but  intelligent  picture  it  presents  of  the 
finances  of  the  atato,  it  will  amply  reward  any  person  for  the  time  which  the  , 

Krusal  of  it  would  occupy.  It  ou^t  to  be  read  by  every  statesman  and  legis- 
or,  who  desires  to  be  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  public  works,  and 
the  financial  condition  of  the  state  in  the  year  1844.  It  will  be  found  in  toL  Tii. 
of  the  assembly  documents  of  that  year.  No.  177. 

"  We  will  merely  remark,  that  the  report  unequivocally  lakes  ground  in  favor 
of  sustaining  and  carrying  out  all  the  pledges  of  the  act  of  1842 ;  that  it  shows 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  revenue  after  redeeming  those  pledges ;  that  it  admits 
the  necessity  of  suspending  the  enlargement  of  (he  Erie  Can^,  Init  recommends 
the  employment  of  the  surplus  revenue  in  enlai^ngthe  locks  upon  it,  in  preserv- 
ing the  unfinished  works,  and  in  gradually  progressing  with  tile  construction  of 
the  Black  River  and  Genesee  Valley  canals;  and  where  unfinished  parts  of  tiie 
enlarged  canot  can  be  completed,  at  an  expciuse  not  greater  than  that  of  repwrs 
to  contiguous  pai-ta  of  tlic  old  canals,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Soholiarie  Creek  aque- 
duct, tbe  report  recommends  that  such  parts  should  be  completed.  The  report 
condemns  and  repudiates  the  pre-existing  policy  of  creating  additional  debts  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  new  canals  or  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal,  and  it  cora- 
mend.1  the  policy  recommended  by  Mr.  Flapg  and  llie  canal  board  in  IfttS,  that 
only  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  canals  should  be  used  fur  such  purposes.*  The 
following  are  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  report; 

"The  present  periotl  is  eminently  favorable  for  the  cslablishment  of  a  system 
of  improvements  which  shall  not  conflict  with  the  rapid  imyment  of  our  great 
liabilities.  But  to  accomplish  this,  the  subject  must  be  approached  and  treated 
with  the  fairness  and  candor  its  importance  demands.  If,  stimulated  by  success, 
we  have,  in  a  period  of  excitement  and  delusion,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence or  dLicretion,  we  have  but  fallen  into  tlic  errors  which  ever  attend  upon 
the  progress  of  human  enterprii^es.  The  errors  we  have  committed  are  not  with- 
out their  utility  or  profiiablo  teachings.  The  corruptions  of  extravagance,  and 
the  bitter  conswKiucnces  of  indebteihicss,  have  produced  Iheir  own  correctives, 
and  public  opinion,  admoniHhed  by  the  past,  has  returned  to  its  accustomed  and 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  principle)  ailTocatcd  in  Ihis  report  are  aubstsn- 
tially  those  adoplad  by  the  last  conititulional  convention,  and  ore  now  a  part  af  tha 
oiganic  law  of  Ihe  itate. 
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healtJjfuI  channels,  from  which  it  ■will  not  be  rpadily  diverted.  There  ia  no  por- 
tion of  our  dtisens  who  di^sire  tfl  increase  our  state  indeblrdness,  or  to  do  augfat 
to  the  detriment  of  ow  common  interests,  when  tlicy  are  shown  the  evils  that 
inevitably  follow  in  the  train  of  borrowing  large  sums  of  money,  to  be  repaid 
perhaps  in  period*  of  pecuniary  distress  and  enibarraHsment,  But  just  views  of 
political  economy  are  not  to  he  disHeniinated  by  harsh  denunciations,  which  creaU 
the  suspicion  that  there  is  more  of  hoslihiy  U»  the  interests  of  those  assailed,  than 
an  honest  desire  to  protect  the  treasury  of  the  state.  Neither  is  it  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  anv  conBidcrablc  number  of  our  citizens  are  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  canals  when  it  can  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  surplus  revenues. 

"  The  issue  which  has  been  made  between  iniprovements  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
finances  on  the  otlier,  is  a  false  and  unnalnral  one.  And  if  the  committee  have 
succeeded  in  estabhshing  the  truth  of  their  positions,  we  may  and  should  have  in 
tiiis  state  a  liberal  system  of  intern^  improveinenls,  furnishing  the  elements  of 
and  predicated  upon  a  sound  financial  policy." 

Mr.  Seymour  brought  in  a  bill  in  accordaoce  with  the  views  of  tlus  re- 
port, wliich  passed  both  houses. 

The  length  to  which  this  sketch  has  been  already  eiftended,  renders  it 
necessary  to  run  over  the  events  of  the  ensuing  session,  that  of  1845,  more 
eeneraJly.  The  great  demncratic  triumph  in  the  nation,  in  the  election  of 
Col.  Folk  to  the  Presidency,  had  inspired  the  party  with  an  invigorated 
spii'it.  The  divisions  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  which  we  find  cannot, 
for  want  of  space,  be  hero  noticed  with  uiy  particularity,  it  was  hoped  by 
many,  might  be  allayed  in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Silas  Wright 
as  Governor.  Here  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr,  Wright  assumed 
the  oRice  with  an  earnest  disposition  and  intention  to  nllay  these  disscn- 
.  sions.  Buthe  whs  unequal  to  the  task.  The  fires  of  faction  were  kept  alive, 
and  were  as  &tal  to  him  as  they  had  been  to  Gov.  Bouck.  At  this  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Seymour  was  elected  Speaker,  meetiug  with  a  strong  opposition 
in  caucus  from  the  divisionists.  He  had  declined  the  position  in  the  last 
session,  and  was  only  induced  to  become  a  candidate  at  this,  by  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  friends  of  sound  principles  and  the  integrity  of  the  par- 
ty. It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  filled  the  chair  with  distinguished  abili- 
ty. Among  the  interesting  events  at  this  session,  was  the  election  of  ilr. 
Dickinson  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  securing  the  nomina- 
tion, Mr.  Seymour  took  an  active  and  influential  part.  The  feeling  in  the 
caucus  among  a  few  members  in  opposition  to  the  nomination,  was  very 
bitter,  Mr,  Seymour  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  allay  it.  The 
ballot  stood,  54  for  Mr,  Dickinson  to  17  scattering  and  4  blanks.  On  a 
motion  to  make  the  nomination  unanimous,  one  member  opposed  it,  la 
reply,  Mr.  Seymour  made  a  powerful  and  eloquent  apj^al  to  the  minority. 
In  bis  speech,  which  produced  great  eflect,  he  appealed  (in  hts  own  words) 
to  them,  "  by  the  recollection  of  the  recent  common  victory,  by  the  do- 
termination  which  Uien  scluuted  our  whole  party  ss  one  man,  under  the 
feeling  that  we  were  eontcnUing  for  common  principles  and  in  a  common 
cause."  Although  a  conspimcy  was  set  on  foot  to  defuat  the  nomination 
of  the  caucus,  by  a  union  of  the  recusants  with  the  whigs,  it  was  easily 
exploded  and  frustrated. 

Mr,  Seymour  did  the  country  and  the  state  a  great  service  in  this 
Strenuous  and  efTectivo  effort  to  place  in  the  Senate  that  fearless  and  in- 
domitable cbanipion  of  sound  democratic  principles, — "the  bold  and  clo- 
quentcxpouent  of  the  nation's  will," — who  on  the  floor  of  that  body,  up- 
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held  BO  noblf  th«  credit  of  his  state,  aad  adiieved  for  hlmaelf  Buch  im- 
mortal honor. 

At  this  session,  the  hill  providing  for  a  convention  for  the  reTision  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted.  Th^  was,  originally,  a  project 
of  the  whigs,  who  hoped,  from  the  general  overturn  that  such  a  measure 
would  bring  about,  to  effect  the  disorganization  of  the  Democratic  party. 
There  was  a  general  desire  among  the  regular  democracy  to  effect  certain 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  which,  however,  many  wished  to  accom- 
plish in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  Coustitutioa  iteelf.  This  was  Mr. 
Seymour's  view,  and  he  advocated  it  on  the  floor  of  the  house  with  ability 
and  efiect.  The  debate  between  him  and  John  Young,  the  leader  of  the 
whtgs,  as  well  as  of  this  movement  for  a  innvention,  on  the  convention  bill, 
attracted  much  attention,  and  was  characterized  by  great  eloquence  and 
power  on  both  sides.  We  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  sketch  of  tho  line 
and  scope  of  the  argument,  but  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Seymour's  closing 
speech  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  the  temper  in  which  he  ap- 
proached important  questions,  that  we  present  it  here. 

Ur.  S.  concluded  by  saying :  "If  a  bill  can  be  nossod  which  shall  bo  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  our  covemmont — wdicli  shall  recopnisc  the  doctrine 
that  n  majority  of  the  people  Hliall  govern — that  sovercig:nty  resides  with  the 
people — which  shall,  in  a  fair,  manly,  and  open  manner,  indicate  the  objects  of 
those  who  contend  I'or  it,  I  shall  be  willing  to  give  it  my  support.  I  hare  re- 
flected on  the  subject  witli  anxiety — feeling  the  importance  of  tliia  metusura  to  the 
weU'being  of  our  state.  God  knows  I  have  endeavored  lo  act  on  it  solely  with 
a  view  to  the  best  interests  and  hiehest  happiness  of  our  common  constituents. 
And  to  those  who  differ  witli  mc,  I  accord  au  equal  degree  of  consideration — an 
Ctinally  honest  dc.'ure  to  promote  the  interests  of  those  who  liave  intrusted  ua 
Wilh  power.  And  I  will  only  csprcsa  the  hope,  thatin  approaching  this  subject, 
all  pride  of  opinion  will  be  laid  aside — all  personal  and  political  objects  overlook- 
ed— and  that  we  shall  be  actuated  only  by  a  wish  to  consult  the  best  interests  of 
the  great  and  glorious  state  whose  representatives  we  are." 

With  this  session  ended  Mr.  Seymour's  legislative  career.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  notice  any  but  the  most  prominent  measures  in  which  he 
took  an  active  and  leading  part.  For  almost  the  whole  period  of  his  ser- 
vice  in  the  legislature,  the  assembly  comprised  a  far  more  than  ordinary 
number  of  able  and  inftuentia!  men,  and  from  his  first  entrance  into  that 
body,  he  took  rank  among  the  foremost.  It  maybe  said  that  his  per- 
sonal influence  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  member.  Tlie  courtesy, 
liberality  and  generosity,  marking  his  whole  course  as  a  member,  con- 
tributed, in  a  great  degree,  to  secure  for  him  the  position,  which  his 
skill  and  ability  in  debate,  combined  with  his  admitted  sagacity  and  tact, 
fiiirly  entitled  him  to.  The  upholders  of  the  intcgiity  of  the  Democmtie 
party  owe  him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  steadiness  and  power 
which  he  brought  to  bear  in  the  defence  of  sound  principles  of  policy,  and 
the  time-honored  landmarks  of  their  political  faith. 

In  adverting  briefly  to  Mr.  Seymour's  course  in  the  subsequent  politi- 
cal movements  in  the  state,  a  deserved  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  untir- 
ing zeal  and  devotion  which  ho  has  evinced,  in  a  continued  endeavor  to 
restore  thu  Democratic  party  of  the  state  to  its  proper  and  commanding 
position.  With  the  terminatJon  of  his  legislative  services,  also  ended  the 
ascendency  of  the  party  in  tho  legislative  and  e.\ecutive  departments  of 
the  goveruuienU     faction  had  done  its  work,  and  produced  its  uicvitable 
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oongequencea.  The  adminietrfttion  of  Got.  Wright,  from  whidi  so  mncb 
had  been  hoped,  was  no  more  successful  in  combining  the  discordant  ele- 
ments into  harmonious  action,  than  that  of  Gov.  Bouck.  The  divisionist, 
having  control  of  the  Can§l  Board,  bj  a  bitterly  proscriptive  policy  in 
their  appointments,  together  with  the  vindictive  and  violent  course  pursu- 
ed by  the  presses  in  their  interest  throughout  the  state,  produced  such  as 
pervwling  feeling  of  indignation  and  disgust  among  the  masses  of  the  par- 
ty, that  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  t^  rally  their  strength  at  the  polls : 
and  in  the  election  of  1846,  the  Democratic  party  of  New-York  sustuned  a 
total  and  inglorious  defeat.  The  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  brought 
the  election  of  the  state  officers,  theretofore  made  by  the  legislature,  to 
the  people.  This  infused  new  spirit  among  the  masses  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  a  spontaneous  and  irresistible  movement  among  them,  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  demanded  that  "new  men,"  uncon laminated  with  the 
feuds  at  Albany,  should  be  nominated  to  the  state  offices.  This  move- 
ment  met  with  a  most  desp«rat«  resistance  from  the  incumbents  acd  their 
adherents,  who  demanded  a  renotnination.  Their  whole  power  vraa 
brought  to  bear  in  opposition  to  it,  but  the  popular  '"ave  was  not  to  be 
stayed.  The  friends  of  "  new  men"  carried  a  decided  majority  of  the 
delegates  to  the  state  convention  of  1847,  and  "  new  men"  were  nominat- 
ted.  Then  it  was,  that  that  faction  took  its  lost  and  fatal  step  to  destruc- 
tion. Infuriated  by  their  defeat,  the  divisionists  threw  their  "  firebrand  of 
freedom" — the  "Wilmot  Proviso,"  which  onlya  few  hours  before  had 
been  voted  down  in  their  own  ciucua,  receivino  only  ux  votes  in  its  &- 
vor — into  the  convention,  to  distract  and  divide  it.  It  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  minority  made  this  a  pretence,  atler  the  adjournment,  to 
colt  another  convention  and  set  up  an  organization  gainst  the  election 
of  the  ticket  nominated.  Of  the  regular  convention,  Mr.  Seymour  was 
a  leading  and  dietinguished  member,  and  sustained  with  firmness  and 
consistency  the  voice  of  the  democratic  mosses. 

This  is  aa  far  as  we  can  here  trace  the  progress  of  this  division  and  de- 
fection. The  question  of  organization  (which  was  really  no  question  at 
all)  went  to  Uie  National  Convention,  To  the  view  which  we  have 
given  of  its  treatment  there,  nothing  farther  need  be  added  than  that  it 
wos  the  action,  or  inaction,  of  that  body,  on  that  question,  that  for- 
mally  and  effectually  divided  the  party  in  New- York,  It  is  unoecessarv 
to  dwell  upon  the  disastrous  result  of  the  election  of  1848.  Since  that 
memorable  period,  Mr.  Seymour  has  been  more  prominent  than,  per- 
haps, any  other  man,  in  endeavoring  to  close  the  breach  between  the  Old 
Line  democrats  and  the  secede ra.  Believing  that  the  masses  of  the  latter 
had  not  lost  their  attachment  to  the  established  principles  of  the  party,  and 
had  been  led  astray  under  the  influence  of  clamor  and  misrepresentation, 
he  bos  been  "instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  in  his  efforts  to  restore 
them  to  their  former  position.on  the  national  democratic  platform.  Manr 
doubt  the  probability,  some  the  possibility,  of  the  success  of  this  eflbrt, 
as  far  as  the  leaders  are  concerned ;  but  the  laudability  of  the  intention 
ought  not  to  be  questioned,  A  seeming  approach  has  been  made  to  the 
result,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  action  of  this  fall's  convention  may 
contribute  to  its  further  advancement. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Seymour's  course  in  all  these  movements,  aa  far  as  ha 

•  is  personally  concerned,  could  not  perhaps  be  more  clearly  manifested  than 

by  his  securing,  last  fall,  a  unanimous  nomination  from  a  convention  com- 
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posed  of  both  sections,  for  Governor  of  the  state.  The  breach  of  fiiith  on 
the  part  of  a  few  of  those  in  whose  behalf  he  had  made  such  strenuous 
efforts,  defeated  him  by  a  little  over  two  hundred  votes,  the  smallest 
number  by  which  any  candidate  for  that  office  had  ever  been  beaten.  He 
was  supported,  with  great  unanimity,  by  the  masses  of  the  Democratic 
party  generally  throuffhout  the  state ;  and,  as  he  was  opposed  by  the  anti- 
renters  and  all  other  factions,  his  close  run  must  be  regarded  as  a  striking 
evidence  of  his  strength  with  the  people.  But,  as  we  have  said  before, 
the  democracy  of  the  state  have  still  their  hopeful  eye  fixed  steadily  upon 
him,  and  are  not  likely  to  allow  another  opportunity  of  showing  their 
attachment  and  regard  to  be  lost. 

Mr.  Seymour  has  been  again,  and  very  recently,  called  prominently 
before  the  people,  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  pas- 
sage, by  the  whig  majority  in  the  last  legislature,  of  a  bill  providing  for 
the  immediate  enlargement  of  the  BHe  Canal,  and  directing  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  direct  contravention  of  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  and  the 
active  and  influential  part  he  had  taken  in  the  legislature  in  carrying  out 
the  demands  of  the  people,  to  check  the  reckless  disposition  to  trifle  with 
the  financial  credit  of  the  state,  and  to  burden  it  with  debt,  without  provid- 
ing definite  and  specific  means  for  its  payment,  seemed  to  make  it  espe- 
cially his  duty,  to  raise  his  voice  in  resisting  this  shameless  effort  to  override 
the  provisions  of  a  constitution  30  recently  adopted  by  the  people.  Ao- 
cordingly,  during  the  late  canvass  for  the  election  to  supply  the  places  of 
those  senators  who  resigned  for  the  questionable  purpose  of  breaking  up 
the  legislature,  Mr.  Seymour  eloquently  and  forcibly  denounced' before  the 
people,  in  various  portions  of  the  state,  the  bare&ced  attempt  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  Uieir  constitution.  The  unprecedented  and  indefensible 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  resigning  senators,  however,  rMsed 
an  extraneous  issue  which  rendered  his  eflorts  and  those  of  other  able  de- 
fenders of  the  guarantees  of  the  constitution,  in  a  great  measure,  nugatory, 
and  would,  indeed,  have  rendered  the  eloquence  of  an  army  of  Ciceroa  of 
little  aviu]  in  preventing  the  inevitable  result  which  an'ordinary  sagadty 
would  have  enabled  these  legislative  Solon  a  to  foresee. 

The  view  which  has  been  given  in  connection  with  this  sketch,  of  the 
dissensions  in  the  Democratic  party  of  New- York,  is  necessarily  very  incom- 

Slete.  The  writer  has  found  his  limits  entirely  inadequate  to  do  anv  thing 
ke  justice  to  the  subject.  As  ftr  as  it  goes,  however,  it  presents  the  true 
aspect  in  which  these  divisions  are  to  be  regarded.  The  same  cause  has 
also  made  the  sketdi  of  Mr.  Seymour's  political  course  little  else  than  a 
mere  outline. 

Although  tins  sketch  is  styled  a  "  political  portrait,"  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  personal  and  social  qualities  of 
Mr.  Seymour.  The  courtesy  and  liberality  of  his  conduct  in  public  life 
were  not  more  distinctly  marked,  than  are  his  urbanity  and  generosity  in 
private  intercourse.  His  "troops  of  friends"  among  all  those  with  whom 
he  is  brought  in  contact,  constitute  a  "  cloud  of  witnesses"  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  general  kindness  of  heart,  and  the  many  acts  of  delicate  cour- 
tesy and  considerate  benevoletice  which  eminently  characterize  him  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  man. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

The  money  preBsnre,  wliicb  we  noticed  in  oar  last  nnmber,  bna  continued  to 
■fleet  the  mBrkeU  in  all  ihe  Atlantic  cities  in  a  greater  or  lea«  degree ;  bnt  gradn- 
ally  ibe  resources  which  city  merchants  posseaaed  iu  the  obligitions  of  counUj 
dealers,  came  to  the  discharge  of  their  own  liabilitrea,  and  the  demand  for  monej 
]oaked  up.  A  coDsiderable  quantity  of  pnp«r  due  from  Western  merchanta 
was  sent  to  the  banks  of  ssTeral  localities,  and  discounted  at  high  rates.  As 
generally  they  b^ow  those  merchants  who  hare  not  overstrained  their  credits, 
they  have  experienced  no  pressure.  The  grocers,  as  a  class,  seldom  sell  on  long 
credits  ;  while  the  dry  goods  men  rival  ^acb  other  in  the  qunncily  of  time  on 
sales.  The  consequeace  has  been,  that  the  former  had  not  been  at  all  pushed 
for  money,  while  many  of  the  latter  have  gone  down.  There  is  but  little  doubt, 
however,  that  with  the  increase  of  bunk  credits,  which  have  been  so  rife  in  the 
last  year,  and  the  Datural  desire  to  dispiise  of  accumnlating  stocks  of  goods,  the 
system  of  selling  credits  was  gradaally  pnshed  to  excess.  That  is,  that  the 
credits  granted  to  jobbers  to  induce  them  to  buy,  were  in  turn  extended  to  re- 
tailers.    The  health  of  tbe  business  is  now  rotting  at  its  ba^e. 

Thebusiness  man,  looking  back  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  fifteen  yen  rs,  db- 
turally  enough  concludes  that  uo  metcbant  can  be  so  bliad  to  the  terrors  of  ex- 
perience as  to  again  embark  in  the  baz&rdous  experiments  of  those  years.  The 
business  maa  is.  however,  to  reflect  on  this  phenomenon  of  natural  history,  viz. ; 
that  more  than  1,000.000  boys,  who  were  at  school  ia  the  years  of  disaster  pre- 
ceding 1840,  are  now  just  entering  bnsiness,  full  of  hope,  destitute  of  personal 
experience,  and  with  very  tittle  respect  for  that  of  others.  The  "  go  ahead" 
boys  of  1B35,  who  thonght  their  predecessors  "slow  coaches,"  and  "behind  the 
age,"  are  now  dilapidated  vehicles,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  fresh  race  no  more 
inclined  to  respect  tlieir  exjierience  than  were  they  that  of  their  fkthers.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  with  the  commencement  of  this  year,  there  was  an  un- 
usual changing  of  firms,  and  an  extraordinary  increase  in  thenumber  of  youcger 
partners.  Tbe  abundance  of  capital  and  the  stimulus  given  to  general  confl- 
dence,  enabled  a  greater  number  to  command  the  means  of  enter  lug  business ;  and 
probably  of  24,000  boys  lifleeu  years  of  age  in  this  city,, in  1840,  a  considerable 
number  this  year  fuund  the  means  of  becoming  New-Vork  merchants.  To  all 
these  the  experience  of  1630-40  is  a  dead  letter.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
disasters  of  those  years,  their  causes  or  consequences,  and  care  less.  The 
futnre  to  them  is  bright,  and  the  times  are  propitious ;  so  much  so  ss  to  modify 
the  caution  which  the  memory  of  former  errors  may  yet  suggest  to  older  mem- 
bers of  firms.  These  are  elemeuts  which  were  likely  to  induce  new  firms  as 
well  OS  old  to  use  all  the  mesas  in  Llieir  power  for  the  extension  bf  their  buai- 
ness,  and  the  dangerous  instrument  of  credit  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected. 
Up  to  lust  spring  the  production  of  equivalacts  is  proportioned  to  purchases  for 
consumption ;  and  as  between  producer  and  the  shops,  so  also  between  dii>tricta 
•and  ciUes,  the  business  is  mostly  cash,  aud  therefore  sound,  but  it  was  then  gra- 
dually overstepping  that  limit. 
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The  yoiiDghonses  partake  in  BDemioant  degree  of  the  eMravagaoce  of  the 
age.  Lnrge  houses  up  town,  and  a  style  of  living  at  which  the  wealthiest  mer- 
chants of  a  former  age  would  stand  nghaal,  are  now  supposed  necessary  to  every 
man  in  business.  Young  men  also,  deluded  with  the  absurd  vaojly  "  of  doing  a 
large  business,"  eod  thi;  motive,  added  to  the' wants  of  a  fashionable  style  of  liv- 
ing, cputinually  urge  them  to  extend  their  business,  by  being  less  cauCioas  in  cre- 
dits, nnd  this  dlsposilion  was  wantonly  fed  by  the  bonking  institutiona.  Let  ua 
ofthe  banksofNew-York  throughout  the  spring  bnsi- 


NEW-TORK  BANK  Loans  AND  Bl 


TdI^ 


Di^cember  21,1850 59,aB9,3M 3,377,961 2.810,710 C5,3S8,017.... 11,005,800 

Msrcb         29,1951 60,778,759 3.395,070 2,9l9,aM.,., 69,076.068...,  7,975,6« 

Jnna  21,  1851----6S,6S3,7ao 3,570,377 2,759,117 71,953,514 7,98i,9W 

Thus,  through  the  spring  busiueaa,  when  young  and  old  firms  were  making 
sales,  the  banks  discounted  everytliiog  with  great  freedom  ;  and  that  facility  of 
discount,  as  we  have  remarked,  governed  in  very  many  cases  the  credits  given 
b)  customers.  The  calculaticna  of  sellers  were  based  upon  it.  In  the  three 
months  the  institutions,  although  their  specie  had  fallen  over  $3,000,000,  in- 
creased iheii-  loans  34,000,000.  On  the  spring  sales,  tbua  encouraged  upon  cre- 
dit by  the  banks,  were  based  the  orders  for  the  fall  season  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
these  begun  to  arrive,  thaf  tbe  institutions  ^llddeD1y  refused  discounts.  The  ex- 
pansive policy  they  pursued  in  the  spring  caused  the  goods  to  come  here,  and 
they  then  vigDrnnslycurtHiled,  destroying  the  sales  for  them.  The  export  of 
specie  is  the  pretext  for  curtailment ;  but  the  banks  in  March,  when  the  course 
of  expansion  was  increased,  according  to  the  figures,  held  les^  than  they  have 
at  nny  time  since,  and  export  was  then  more  active  than  now ! 

Not  a  few  merchants  who  had  entered  the  race  of  comgietition  for  business^ 
by  selling  on  less  rigorous  credits,  because  they  hiid  found  a  lessened  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  ihe  bsohs  to  convert  those  credits  into  money,  are  tiow  quite  dis- 
posed to  curse  the  banks  with  their  "whole  heart"  for  utterly  refusing  that 
paper.  They  look  at  the  city  banks'  returns,  and  they  see  loans,  March  21 
861,778,759,  and  June  21,  $65,623,720.  Increase,  90  days.  S.1,S44,961,  or  an 
iucrease  of  $42,700  per  day  paid  out  more  than  received.  What  right,  say  they, 
and  not  without  reason,  had  the  banks  to  go  through  the  spring  business  with  such 
D  progressive  expansion,  and  then  suddenly  cat  it  off  when  the  fall-season  gooda 
Lad  been  ordered  ?  Tbe  operation  of  the  exchanges  always  canses  a  flow  nf 
specie  outward  from  July  to  October.  If  the  banks  wished  to  check  thnt,  why 
did  they  operate  npou  the  spring  business  1  Instead  of  doing  so,  they,  notwith- 
standing large  exports  of  specie,  coiiliuued  to  expand  ;  thus  promoting  salea.  and 
encouraging  fall  orders.  After  those  ordeis  had  gone  forward,  they  close  down 
the  gates,  and  spoil  the  sate  of  goods  after  Oity  arrivt.  It  is  at  once  obvious  to 
every  soul  that  the  great  want  nt  this  moment,  is  correct  returns  of  tbe  present 
lines  of  discount.  How  much  have  tbey  been  reduced  by  six  weeka'  aafreringl^ 
awl'how  far  have  we  yet  to  struggle  through  a  restricted  market  T 

Tbe  efforts  of  the  honses  to  sell  the  paper,  together  with  all  the  collttfnil 
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elements  of  a  reii^on,  which  alnraj'i  accompia}'  a  tightened  mufcet,  an  operat- 
iDg  favorablj. 

The  ]iajmeDU  from  the  cDUDtry  ara  good,  aud  eierj  efTort  U  made  by  indebt- 
ed morcbanta  in  the  city  to  get  in  fuoja,  and  dimioish  th^r  outstanding  obli- 
gBtiona  ;  coDBeqaeotlj  each  day's  pajmenta  into  bank  ia  a  atep  towards  ease,  and 
the  stoppage  of  one  or  two  desperate  borrowera  baa  checked  the  demand  far 
money  at  high  rates.  The  current  ia  now  rtjoning  towarda  the  city.  In  a  time 
of  confidence' and  of  liberal  bank  loaos,  the  merchants  borrow  in  the  city,  and 
leod  to  the  country.  When  the  bonks  begin  to  curtail,  the  current  stops,  turns, 
snd  [UD8  Id  the  contrary  direction.  This  is  now  the  case,  and  money  is  beiog 
now  called  in  from  the  country  and  paid  into  baok,  and  wilt  coDtianetodosoantil 
money  becomea  very  cheap.  In  relation  to  the  ability  of  the  country  to  pay, 
we' will  take  the  cotton  crop,  aa  the  value  is  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  fi>r  each  year  of  the  lest  four : 

Crop,  btleiL  Value  per  bile.  Af^n^lD  vHlite. 

1848 B,MT,634 fagj ei,09T,lSl 

1M9 V98.5SB S9    79,139, B84 

1850 S,096,706 K^l 91,87\910 

1851 S.3SS,«7 50  117,762,850 


The  values  are  the  average  export  values  at  all  the  [lorta  ;  sod  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  Ibia  year  the  planters  have,  for  the  same  number  of  balea,  received 
fifty-ilx  milliont  more  dollars  than  Id  1648.  Hence  their  ability  to  pay  up. 
Wool,  tobacco,  sugar,  all  show  aimiler  results ;  and  altbough  flour  is  cheap,  the 
quantity  ia  immeose,  and  transportation  cheap.  This,  added  to  the  great  pro- 
duction of  Califoniia  gold,  which  is  owned  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout 
the  interior,  where  paraons  left  digging  potatoes  to'dig  gold,  afford  ample  meane 
for  paying  to  the  city ;  and  from  all  these  sources  are  now  being  drawn  the  means 
of  returoing  plenty  in  the  money  market,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  drawn 
from  Knrope  to  inveat  here. 

The  larger  proportion  of  credits  which  have  been  granted  the  country  are 
sound  ;  and  although  produce  is  cheap,  the  quantities  that  come  forward  are 
large. 

The  receipts  of  produce  at  Maw-Orleans  for  several  years  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

AT  nXW-OKLEAKS  FOR  SEVERAL  TEAKS. 


...      917,710 X,90B,8BB I,lfl7,05« 818,498 90J,eOO 

...      9SS,D5I H3,aM 1,119,864 G8S.833 604.180 

...37,71B,S5« SB,aoO,3*5 30,811,311 41386,150 48,756,764 

..  1,710,000 ].9SO,0OO 2,888,000 :  S,4O0,00O 3,635,000 

. .10,365,750 9,600,000 '-.  8.800,000 19.396,150 10,628,180     . 


All  others S6,184,I3S.. . 

Total 17,1>3,464 79,779,151 81,989,699 96,897,e73.....10<,9jl,DS3 

The  fact  of  these  large  receipts  added  to  the  large  eipenditare  fornil- roads, 
and  the  absorption  of  specie  in  theeonntry,  are  marked  evidences  of  prosperity. 
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This  latter  item  ii  veiy  remariiBble,  and  n  ifaowD  in  the  coiange  of  gold  at  tba 
Uoiled  Sutei  miDta,  aa  compared  with  the  exporta  from  .New- York  for  tneutj 
'  months : 

KEPOKTl  AHD  COIRAOB  Or  DlCITfD  STATU  SOLD  COIKB. 

CiporU.  Cdinaii.  EiHM  «!■■(<. 

ffii  nontha  to  Jdim  ISSO •!«e,M9 •11,118,337 •13,870,139 

JinMry        18S1 !11*,M3 17,339,108 17,044.BlS 

Jnnf  ISSl 10,618,068 SS,8«T,B03 13.239,735 

Twomonthi  to  September  lB3t 6,itS,iS8 S,»7,»94 1,911,338  ' 

Total,  Iwent;  tnaathi •17,655,131 •83,711,179 •13,088,091 

Here  ia  an  addition  of  over  S45,000,000  to  the  gold  curreecf  of  the  countiy. 
Id  addition  to  the  ^old  exported,  there  has  been  aent  abroad  |7,363.0S9  of  United 
States  silver  coins,  which  have  do  doubt  been  in  a  great  degree  displaced  b;  gold 
dtillara  and  paper ;  and  there  has  also  been  exported  abont  13,000,000  of  foreign 
coina.  which  have  been  supplied  by  immigrstion,  a  source  which  affords  S5  per 
cent,  as  much  as  Calirornia.  tf  we  deduct  the  United  Statea  silver  exported 
from  the  $45,000,000  of  gold  sent  into  circulation,  there  will  remain  137,000,000  aa 
the  actual  ioveatment  of  the  interior  in  a  circulating  madiatn,  in  addition  to  tba 
vast  sums  invested  in  public  works.  That  gold  is  a  fund  to  draw  upon,  and  must 
come  to  the  city  in  the  course  of  trade  if  it  is  wanted.  It  comes  now  to  some 
extent  from  the  Sooth  ;  but  cottOD  bills  and  other  produce  bills  will  soon  come 
more  freelj  upon  the  market.  Dot  ooly  in  discharge  of  debts  due  the  city,  but 
as  a  meana  of  remittance  abroad. 

The  large  exports  of  specie  which  have  taken  place  to  Europe  grows  outt 
first,  of  hoarding  what  has  t*sken  place  throughout  Europe  to  a  great  extent,  as 
ia  alwaya  the  case  when  political  affairs  are  uusettled.  Second,  the  decayed 
state  of  the  East  India  trade,  which  usually  supplies  a  Isrge  balance  of  coin  to 
England,  but  thiayear  has  drawn  Ibeace  considerable  amonnta.  Goth  these  causes 
have  now  ceased  to  operate  to  some  extent,  and  specie  ia  accnmulating  io  th« 
Bank  of  Enghind.  It  haa  thus  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  year,  while  it 
has  coDtioued  lo  rise  in  the  Bank  of  France.  The  highest  and  lowest  point* 
have  been  aa  follows : 


SPECIE  IN  THE  BANKS  OF  FRAKCE  AltD  EttOLARV- 


.  .36,080,484 


3 13,353,557 92,930,170 35,183,79 

juQB       ES 14,317,965 33,187,180 37,503,11a 

Ji%        96 13,809.170 93,fir>l,SS5 37,461,025 

Aogntf  30 14,36^,494... 94,598,000 38,888,494 

Sept       11 H,S90,3Bl 34,803,868 39,094,339 

The  lowest  amouot  in  both  Institntiotts  waa  In  March,  ahice  when  it  haa  riseD 
93,400.000,  say  <16,450,ODO,  and  continues  to  rise  with  a  lessened  price  for  bu)- 
h'on,  and  a  rate  for  money  oot  higher  than  3  per  cent,  regular  discounts.  The 
eichangea  in  New- York  OD  England  remain  at  about  par,  with  the  new  billa 
agaiaet  the  new  cropa  coming  forward,  under  prospecta  of  large  sales,  ud  impona 
af  goads  moderate. 
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s  dupoutiDQ  for  «eTer«}  yean  bat  beon 


Crof. 

UntTKD  ■TATES  COTT 

OR  CROPS. 

3*W7S 

Tot.lerop. 

Bipon 

Stock.... '.. 

I!.a8;,844 

1.590,15S 

IH?53.... 

167,930 

i*«,M4 

Tbe  New-Yark  Shipping  Liit  fau  geaerally  been  the  source  whence  lb« 
figures  Id  relation  to  the  crop  have  been  derived.  They  are  usuallj  compiled 
from  alt  the  reports  of  coUod  moverueats  that  are  made  in  all  llie  southern 
states,  carerullj  registered  throughout  the  year,  and  the  reaulta  sfaonro  in  a  tabu- 
lar form  at  ita  close.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  aervice  has 
been  performsd  by  the  New-Yorli  Shipping  List,  and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  is  praiseworthy.  In  all  that  period,  however,  ail  tbe  cotton  of  the 
South  came  to  the  seaboard,  and  its  arrival  was  chronicled  by  the  local  jouroab, 
whence  the  Ugiires  were  derived  by  the  Shipping  List.  That  state  ofaflaira 
has  DOW  changed,  though  the  multiplicatioQ  of  factories,  So'ath  and  West,  whkb 
derive  their  cotton  directly  from  the  plantations,  and  tbe  amoaol  they  so  con- 
■ume,  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  annuel  crop,  bat  the  cloth  made  from  it  drives  id 
some  degree  the  northern  article  from  the  market.  Now  there  are  no  data  by 
•  whlcb  tbe  quantity  of  cotton  thus  consoned  cuk  be  estimated  with  any  degree 
of  accnrecy. equal  to  that  which  may  be  attaioed  in  relatiaD  to  that  wbicb  reaches 
the  seaboard.  The  Shipping  List  attempts  this  estimate,  but  it  mutt  be  taken  ma 
■  mere  guess.  Now,  to  teal  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate,  we  may,  pending  the 
returns  of  the  United  States  census  of  this  year,  give  the  number  of  factories  and 
spindles  according  to  tbe  census  of  1 B40,  as  compared  with  the  estimates  of  the 
"List." 


isS:'""'' 

...  38,500... 

...  si.1.10... 

Gwp« 

«S,S8B.. 

Ohio,Pitabiirg,Wlu 

H>lii>g,I»lUii.,E«i 

DCkj,  UlilUH,  &«.      33,1 2l'. 

...io3,aa).. 

.,.loo,f»o 

It  will  be  oliserved,  that  during  tbe  past  year  in  wbicb  so  great  a  nnmbrr  of 
spindles  have  been  started  South  and  West,  a  decline  is  estimated.  In  Alabama 
4.400  spindles  less  are  given,  and  tbe  coDsum^ion  cC  cotton  for  three  years  hss 
been  estimated  as  follows : 
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iei9.  isso.  IB31. 

noRb-Caralin> 20,000 90,000 13,000 

Snuh-CinliM 15,000 15,000 10,000 

a«OT|Ra SO.SOO tn,0"0 13.000 

AUnma 7,000 6,000 <.000 

TenuuM : ia,000 12,000 P.OOO 

Ohio,&c. 35,000 OT.500 12,000 

Total  bllcf 110.000 107,500 60,000 

The  mtinikt*  for  100,000  apindlM  on  the  Ohio  is  only  12,000  balei,  wh'tcb 
give  a  leas  production  ■□  1650  than  in  1840,  and  few  peraoni  believe  that  th» 
cotton  oiaoufHCtare  Bt  the  West  has  decliaed  ia  the  laat  ten  yean.  Oa  the  other 
hand,  the  bet  that  the  Eaitern  and  Nurtheni  goods  have  otd  riaeo  in  pmportion 
to  tbe  cwt  of  the  mw  material,  is  conclusive  proof  that  they  have  encouoterad 
iacreaaiog  oppoaitioa  from  the  cheaper  made  Southera  aod  Westera  article*. 
The  Shipping  Liet  itate*,  as  a  rwaon  for  the  low  eBtTimatei,  that  the  high  price 
of  tbe  raw  material  has  remlered  the  manufacture  u  a  profitable.  This  wonld  ba 
a  very  good  reaaoo  why  the  manafactare  shoald  drintnish  at  the  North  ae  com- 
pared  with  the  South  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  urged  aa  a  reason  why  the  ITortb, 
which  is  distant  from  both  mw  material  and  mariiet  for  goods,  should  supplant 
the  South.  Under  these  circumitancas  it  is  evident  that  a  stage  in  our  alfain  is 
reached  where  the  annuel  cotton  tables,  as  beretofure  constructed,  can  no  longer 
be  depended  ou  as  a  safe  guide  of  the  lupply  and  consumption  of  cotton.  Tha 
United  States  census  may  afTord  tbe  basis  on  which  correct  data  may  be  raised, 
bat  froni  the  scaadaloua  manner  in  which  that  work  has  been  completed,  no  d«* 
pendotxa  can  be  placed  upon  it 
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HISCELLANEOUS- 


OATHABINE  HAYES. 

Fbiccdbd  b;  a  brilliant  Eiiropean  reputation,  aad  recommended  by  lb«  moit  flatler- 
ing  leelimoDiaU,  CBlhariDe  Hayat  arrived  in  tliii  conntrj  on  Sondaj,  September  Htb, 
•od  on  Tuefday  erenrng,  ibe  S3d,  fsve  her  Sret  public  cnocert  at  Tri|dnr  HM.  Long 
before  ibe  boar  annoDooed,  the  (pacioaa  and  elegant  hall  waa  filled  to  overftowiog,  and 
tbouianda  left  ihe  doon  unable  lo  obtain  admitiaace.  Tbe  pariorauneea  were  oponed 
with  the  grand  overture  to  ffuHlmmt  Tdl,  by  •  large  and  efflcient  orehewra,  afler 
which  Herr  Mengit  Bad  Mr.  A.  Brabam  nngthe  Q,uando  di  imgvt  tinto,  froia  Beliiario, 
and  Berlacca  Maretzek  played  upon  the  harp  the  celebrated  Dance  dafttt.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Miu  Haye*  npon  the  Mage  was  the  aigaal  for  the  most  Tociferoiu  applaoae ; 
■he  was  greeted  with  round  afier  round  of  cheen,  and  almoat  lott  in  a  ihower  of  bo- 
qaeta.  When  quiet  waa  somewhat  reatored,  afaeaang  ihc  difficult  "  Afa  \  Mon  Fila,"  from 
Meyerbeer'a  fro/iilWe  ;  at  Grata  little  (rematouBaeu  waa  viaibla,  but  her  voice  cama 
out  finely  in  the  end,  and  aha  wai  raplnronaly  encored.  Her  other  aonga  daring  the 
evening  were,  Wallace's  ballad,  "  Why  Do  i  Weep  Tor  Thee,"  "  Katbleea  Mavonrneen," 
and  "  A\  !  Non  OiuHge,"  the  grand  rondo  Goale  from  La  Sonnambnla.  We  will  nol  bi> 
tempt  an  eileoded  crilioiam,  bnt  raat  content  after  giving  a  lew  remarka  auggealed  by  her 
■ingiiig.  Her  voice  i*  ■  soprano,  eiqniaitely  modulated,  full,  aweet,  and  of  great 
power  and  depth ;  it  aeema  to  airk  upon  the  heart*  ofher  aaditora  by  louching  the 
roiponaivechorda  which  over  vibrate  lo  loulful  roeiody;  and  wo  cannot  wonder  at  the 
enlhnaiaam  which  aha  haa  created.  She  aings  without  any  apparent  effort,  executing 
the  moat  difficult  paiaagea  without  Ihoie  aigna  of  laboriooa  exertion  which  make  na  for- 
get Ihe  munc  in  our  aympalhy  for  the  woman.  We  do  not  remember  any  arliat  who 
has  succeeded  in  throwing  ao  much  of  feeling  into  her  performances  aa  basMisa  Hayea  : 
concerted  pieces  do  notafiiird  thesameacopefbr  ihisBS  operaa;  and  while  we  concede 
to  Mia*  Hayea  the  aapremacy  as  an  English  ballad  singer,  we  have  no  doubt  that  her 
operatic  triumphs  would  be  equally  great;  indeed,  jndging  from  har  Ai!  Nen  Giunge, 
which  waa  rendered  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  music,  we  may  aay  ahe  would 
shine  still  brighter.  The  reception  givaaearneit  ofthefatora,  and  Miaa  Hayes  may  de- 
pend upon  achieving  iu  this  country  a  aeries  of  ihumpbs  fully  eqnal  to  those  already 
gained  iu  the  old  world.  We  have  no  monarchs  to  take  her  by  IIm  hand,  to  feast  her  in 
palaces,  or  load  her  with  diamondt ;  hut  we  hnve  a  sovereign  people,  warm  in  Ibelr 
•ttacbmenu  and  eameatin  their  zeal,  by  whom  she  will  be  encouraged  and  applaiid»d 
as  an  aniat,  respected  and  loved  as  a  woman. 

Herr  Mengia  and  Mr.  A.  Brahum  acquitted  themaelvea  in  a  very  creditable  manner; 
but  OUT  extended  remarks  ooncoming  them  mnat  be  reaerved  to  aome  other  time. 

ITALIAN  OPEHA,  CASTL£  GARDEN. 

Tbe  opera  aaaaon  is  over;  Castle  Qarden  ia  deaerted.  and  it  is  generally  nnderstood 

that  we  are  to  have  oo  opera  during  the  winter.    This  will  be  a  sod  deprivation  to 

the  people  wlio  have  lately  acquired  ao  great  a  love  and  taste  for  music.     We  cannot 

take  leave  of  Maretzek  and  hit  exoellent  oompany,  without  a  few  remarks,  and  tha 
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Empntario  himxlf  demandi  tfae  firgt  nolice!  hs  has  mnniresled  the  proper  ipirit, 
in  oaadugarids  the  favor  of  the  ■rUtoontic  fen,  mho  lufe  hsrelofore  reurted  laAslor 
Place,  and  biingiog  hit  aniitea  before  the  ooly  jut  tribooal — ihe  people.  Ha  baa 
Iriamphed  over  giant  obiteolea,  aod,  if  be  baa  not  reaped  forlane,  baa  matntained  him- 
aelf  in  a  fidd  vbere  othera  have  bilsd  ioglorioiulj ;  he  hu  bsen  liberal  aud  apea- 
haoded,  in  engaging  inch  perfomen  ai  never  before  Bang  to  American  audience* ;  and, 
what  deiervee  still  more  credit,  hai  preaerved  order  and  good  feeling  among  Ibem,  bj 
■noh  a  diatribntion  of  parta  m»  aeemed  best  calculated  to  thaw  their  capacilie*  to 
advantage.  Boaio  ia  fairljr  entitled  to  the  firit  nolice ;  ihe  ha*  won  a  high  position  in 
the  hearta  of  onr  public,  botb  bj  her  superior artiitic  merit,  and  lady-like  department; 
her  voice  ii  a  lopraoa,  dear,  fnll  and  fleiibla,  powerful  withont  barshuess,  and  deep 
withoat  Ibe  least  obtcority.  Miuic  seems  a  part  of  her  being,  and  she  wakes  in  her 
MiditoT*  the  same  spirit  by  which  she  herself  ii  inipirsd.  8be  has,  during  the  lemtaa, 
appeared  as  Lncia,  Lacreiia,  Amina,  Elvira,  and  Zeilina.  Mme.  Rose  Do  Vriea,  • 
prima  donna,  new  to  this  city,  although  she  has  only  appeared  in  Norma,  has  given 
proof  of  the  poesesMon  of  high  masical  capabilidei.  Her  voice  wants  soAness  in  the 
medtnm  notes,  hut  in  the  higher  and  lower  notes  she  stands  alone.  Her  iuperiority  lie* 
in  a  tboroDgh  command  orer  her  voice  ;  where  odiers  run  wild,  she  preserves  all  the 
power  and  grace  of  the  mosic.  Her  iriamph  in  Norma  commenced  wiih  the  recitative 
preceding  the  Casta  Diva,  and  only  heightened  as  the  finale  approached.  Signora 
BertDCca  Maretxek  please*  as  better  with  her  instrumental  than  her  vocal  music  ;  while 
we  acknowledge  her  Rosina  in  II  Bsrhieri  di  SevigHa  lo  have  been  a  spirited  perfbnn. 
•nee,  we  mnst'expren  oar  parliality  for  the  Noctame  Espagnol,  so  beantifully  played 
npou  Ihe  barp.  Trnffi-Banedetli  has  added  no  new  lanrali  to  her  wreaLh  ;  in  (act,  Ihe 
only  thing  worthy  of  notice,  hse  been  Qneen  Elizabeth  in  Roberto  Devereanz ;  her 
other  performances  have  been  listlessly  and  in  many  instancea  careleeaty  given.  Her 
pure,  sod  voice,  and  pleaung  appearance,  might  have  been  turned  to  belter  Bccoaat,and 
we  regret  Ihat  one  once  so  popular  with  our  aadiencea,  ihonld  have  dwindled  away 
into  nothingnees.  Vietii,  Ihe  contralto,  has  maiulained  her  well-earoed  popularity.  A 
grand  trio  ia  formed  by  Marini,  Badiali,  and  Bellini ;  the  former  is,  in  oar  opinion,  Ihe 
grealedbaaeoever  iulhiscountr^;  bis  voice  has  the  remarkable  quality  of  power  and 
•oftoess.  Critics  have  assailed  him  as  an  actor;  be  has  been  called  a  buRoon  because 
he  made  merry  in  Leporello  ;  and  accused  of  a  want  of  laste,  because  he  picked  np  a 
few  bnquet*  wbila  Bsaio  was  singing  in  ITanlSDi.  The  latter  was,  perhaps,  a  little 
out  of  the  way,  hat  we  would  gently  suggest  that  his  Leporello  was  a  natorat  and  lile 
like  performance,  with  no  more  baffoonery  iban  the  part  demanded.  Hi*  grand  dnet 
in  Marino  Faliero  with  Beueventauo,  and  the  Siu>ni  la  Iromba,  with  Badiali,  in 
rPoHtani,  demanded  the  full  volume  of  his  powerful  voice,  and  called  forth  immeDSS 
plaudits.  Bndiali  has  likewise  given  great  satidfaclion  ;  he  has  voice  unusoally  rich  and 
full,  and  a  style  bolh  natural  aud  effective;  bis  Malatesladid  not  please  us,  hut  we 
were  amply  repaid  by  his  FigBn|and  Sir  Richard  Forth.  Bettjni  waots  oalycullivalion 
lo  become  one  of  the  Brat  tenors  of  the  age  ;  he  ha*  a  great  manly  voice,  and  this  con- 
stitnlB*  his  title  to  saperiurity  over  Salvi,  wbo  though  deservedly  a  favorite,  is  evidently 
(ailing  ofi";  Salvl's  manner  is  a  mixture  of  Ihreatemng  where  be  shoald  be  pulhetio, 
■ad  quietness  where  strength  is  required.  Bettini  wants  eome  little  in  point  of  eipres- 
tion,  but  his  errors  are  never  glaring ;  the  prison  aria  in  Roberto,  and  Spirilo  gtnlU  in 
Favurils,  were  great  triumph*.  We  vniuld  speak  at  greater  length  of  Beneventano, 
Lorini,  Collelli,  and  others,  did  oar  limili allow;  bnt,aBit  is,  we  can  only  conclude  by 
saying  that,  to  one  and  all  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our  happiest  houn  daring 
the  past  aeaaon,  and  thai  while  we  vrish  Marelzek  all  success  in  bis  aonthern  tour,  we 
truat  be  will  Kion  retnm  to  enliven  our  city  with  performance*,  which  in  his  abaenca 
will  ever  be  reiDeiiiberad.  I 
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BBOADWA.Y  THEATRE. 
AFtsraa  abienceftom  the  Wnjeof  morelhnn  t«oye«r»,  Mr.  Forreat  hw  re-eppeared, 
and  pBrFormed  tho  round  of  his  fnrorila  character!.  He  hii»  been  recBiTed  iu  tbo  style 
to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  highmnritaaa  na  actor.  It  must  be  highly  flBltPrijig  to 
Mr-  Forreal,  to  End  that  ths  public  sympathize  with  him  in  the  domeitic  persecation  to 
which  he  has  been  expoieil.  Min  Laum  Aiidersdn  ancceeded  with  eqna)  eclat  to  thi* 
■tags,  after  the  conclusiou  of  Mr.  Forrest's  engBgemeaL 

BROUaHAM'3  LYCEUM. 
The  season  commeaced  witli  bat  ihia  hous-is  ;  but  the  nuaagerhaviag'eDgBged  Min 
OushmaB,  the  appearance  oflhe  house  becamo  aomewhat  improved.  To  Miss  Cushmoo, 
the  public  voice  has  accorded  the  merit  of  being  the  first  among  Ameriean  actresse* 
but  Ihey  do  notfullowup  the  commendation  by  ilieir  presence.  "  The  great  American 
tragic  actor,"  al  the  Broadway,  draws  Immense  crowds,  wtiile  the  attendance  on  "tba 
great  Amencan  tragic  actress"  is  very  thin. 

NIBLO'S. 
The  Kavels  still  parform  at  this  home,  but  the  great  feature  of  the  month  has  been 
theappeatSQceof  MdJaine  Aaiie  Thillr>a.  The  public  was  lung  expectiag  her,  and  on 
tba  ocmuioa  ofher  first  ap^h  arance  hefiire  an  American  audience,  oa  the  evening  of  the 
l)ltb  n1t«  she  was  greeted  by  a  full  house,  which  had  evidently  compacted  itaelfwith  a 
disposilioa  to  be  pleased  i  and  the  enthusiasm  b  her  receptiou,  showed  thut  they  were 
prepared  to  be  enlhusiastia  iu  the  eipression  of  their  pleasure.  She  is  veiy  prepos- 
saaung  in  her  face,  figure  and  mien.  Her  eye  hosaapaikle.  which  miul  reach  the  heait. 
Her  action  is  of  Ihat  lively,  naiue  character,  which  aa  apaoiolty  marks  tho  actress  of  the 
French  comio  scheol.  Her  voice  a  a  fine  soprano,  uf  fair  compass ;  perfectly  educated, 
but  not  remu'lcable  for  iu  power.  Har  eiecutioD  is  the  very  perfection  of  the  art- 
Everything  she  does  is  irrepi'oachalily  neat  and  finished,  and  the  whole  eSwt  is  pleatdug. 
She  ia  uudoubtedly  doalined  lo  become  exceedingly  popular.  She  is  assisted  by  Ur, 
Hudson,  the  Irish  comediou  and  vocalist,  and  also  by  MiisM.  Taylor. 


NOTICES  OF  NE¥  BOOKS. 

Tbi  Histort  or  the  Unitco  StilTES,  from  the  adaption  of  the  Federal  Oonstitation  to 
the  e»d  of  the  XVIih  CongreM.  By  Richard  Hildreth ;  in  three  vo\i.  Vol.  second 
Jefferson  and  Ad uns.     Harper  &  Brotherr. 

This  ia  the  second  volume  of  the  second  aeries  of  Mr.  HihJrelb's  worii,  andforiDS  the 
fifth  of  the  whole.  The  eveats  are  hare  brought  down  to  1807,  dosing  with  tlie 
"  aSkir"  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  wotk  uf  Mr.  HildreUi.  taken  as  a  whule,  is  a  valuable 
chronological  collection  of  the  facts  and  events  of  our  history  from  its  earliest  colonial 
■tale  dawn  lo  the  XVltli  Congress.  But  the  writer  being  e  wann  political  partisan, 
actively  engaged  in  an  aimless,  disorgauizing  and  miscluBVous  onslaught  upon  the 
inslilutiuns  of  which  be  profesMw  to  be  the  historian /canoot  be  supposi  d  to  be  endowed 
with  a  frame  of  mind  necessary  lo  the  impartial  historian.  Conseqnonlly,  the  sickly 
hne  of  a  jaundiced  miud  tinges  all  of  which  he  treats.  The  volunte*  ate  Taloable, 
however,  as  giving  the  peculiar  views  uf  that  revived  party,  which,  ai  ahawo  by  lAr. 
Adams,  MDghl,  in  18D8,  (o  aever  the  Union. 
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EnaLDif  LiTtRiTDRK  OF  tKt  19th  Oehthit,  od  iho  plan  of  ilia  nalhor'g  "  Com- 
peiidium  of  Bagl'ish  Lilerature,"  and  supplemeiitarj  Id  it,  designed   far  colleges  and 
S'lvancrd  daises  tn  schonls.  as  «ell  as  for  private  rradiog.     Bj  Obsrles  D.  Cleveland. 
E.  C.&J.  Biddle, Phitadelpbia. 
Tba"  Campaodiamof  Literatarai"*!)  ftvoreblf  knowa  to  the  public,  brougbl  dawn 

tile  anbjectto  tho  close  of  Ibe  iSib  oenturj,  and  the  preaeat  volume  eontiiiues  it  lo' 

iMArl;  the  present  time  witb  mucb  ability. 

CHiMBOa's  PxriBS  waa  thi  Piofli.    J.  W.  Moore,  PbUadel(ihia. 

This  is  a  bsaaliful  volame  ofQEO  pages,  being  the  lirsl  of  a  series  of  twelve  volume!, 
designed  to  embnice  ibe  articlea  of  an  Elevated  character,  upoD  bittory.  arctuBology, 
the  scieaces,  and  elegaot  literature  generally.  He  first  opeas  with  a  paper  opoD 
"  The  Bonaparte  Family,"  followed  by '-The  Sepulchresof  Etraria,'' and  ■!«  others  of 
mucb  merit  and  inlereil. 

Hinn  Bi>oK9  of  Natoral  Pbilaiophy  and  Astronomy.     By  Dionysiui  Laidner,  D.  C.  L. 

Illustrated  with  400  engravings.      Blancbard  &  Lea. 

Thia  is  a  very  excellent  edition,  revised  by  a  gentleman  eminent  in  tbe  acientiBo 
world,  of  the  well-known  irork  of  Dr.  Lardner,   It  ia  well  and  accaralaly  printed. 

Th«  LiTEBiTDKi  ARD  I.ITKB4BT  Mill  ot  Grist  Bbitais  AND  tiULANii.  Bf  Abra- 
ham Mills,  A.  M.,  author  of  Lectures  on  Bellea  Lettrea.  Harper  Sl  Brothera. 
These  two  elegant  volatpea  are  ^vided  into  fbrty.aix  lectorea,  which  divide  the  sub- 
ject iato  as  many  eras,  't'heae  have  been  fn  coune  of  delivery  and  reviaian,  for  mora 
than  twenty  years,  and  are  now  finally  delivered  from  tbe  press  in  a  very  complete 
Btale,  a*  a  work  of  litemry  reference.  The  two  volumes  are  invaluable,  giving,  aa  they 
do,  a  sketch  of  tbe  life  of  each  remarkable  writer,  with  able  ontluei  of  bi«  atyle,  and 
(pecimens  of  his  writing).  There  can  bene  complete  library  nitboatthe  wurk,  which 
is  in  fact  a  critical  library  In  itself. 

Thi  Book  of  thi  Farm  ;  detuling  the  labor*  of  tbe  Farmo*,  Steward,  Plowman* 
Hsdger,  Cattleman,  Shepherd,  Field- worker,  and  Dairy-maid.  Bv  Henry  Slepbens' 
With  four  hundred  and  f)riy  illoslrations.  To  which  are  added  eiplanatorj  notes,  eto. 
By  Jubn  a.  Skiunar,  Editor  of  the  Fanner's  Lihraiy.  Two  vols.  C.  M.  3ailoo, 
Agricnltnral  book  publisher,  128  Pol  ton-street,  New-York. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  thit  agriculture  is  tbe  only  industrial  oocupatioQ  ibat  can  ba 
said  lo  possess  a  literature  of  its  own — a  literutaro  at  once  ancient,  varied,  eitensive,  and 
canous.  la  the  Angastan  em,  tbe  Eomaus  could  number  upwards  of  fifty  Greek 
■Dthora  who  had  contributed  to  illnstrale  the  practice  and  acioace  of  ogricnlture  ;  and 
we  know,  with  moch  greater  precision,  bow  important  a  niche  agriculture  occnpies  in 
tbe  existing  library  of  ancient  Home.  In  mors  modem  times,  as  the  science  of  agrt- 
calture  progressed  and  er  tbe  inSuence  of  advancing  civlhzaiion,  and  the  direction  of  the 
■ciencea  to  ila  development,  more  particularly  in  England,  where  laws  tended  to  enrich 
tbe  land  owners  at  tbe  expense  of  the  citizen,  and  therefore  to  place  great  capital  at 
tbe  aervice  of  tbe  farmer,  'be  intellectual  puoition  of  the  employment  was  developed, 
and  from  time  to  time,  valuable  works  have  been  published.  Tbe  catalogue!  of  Mr. 
Saltan  furnishes  an  admirable  list;  bnt  none  among  them  is  more  practically  valuable 
than  this  new  emisainn,  edited  and  adapted  aa  it  is  by  tbe  late  John  B.  Skinner,  editor 
of  tbe  "  Ploagb,  Loom,  and  Anvil."  Heterodoi  as  was  that  gentleman  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  free  trade,  be  did  valuable  service  to  (he  canse  of  agricnlrare.     It  ts  in  two  largo 
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volamei,  eontain*  over  a  thoauDd  pagei.  moit  nibttBiitJBn7  and  elsgantly  boaod, 
fall;  illtuurated,  and  eomplalel;  indexed,  aitd  >i  a  eomplele  maniul  of  every  kind  of  in- 
formatioD  penaiaiog  to  the  practical  nuEagemeDl  of  ■  farm.  Itiatjle  >a  lucid,  itaar> 
rangamtJiteioelleiitiitideaoriptioD  full,  and  its  diraetiaiuprrcin.  Itia  enriched  with  a 
'grent  oambar  of  oiplaoatorf  notei,  TOmarka,  Sua.,  by  Ihe  laie  John  8.  Skinner.  We 
hazard  nothing  in  endoning  the  ojmiion  of  the  Courier,  that  thii  book,  if  read  and 
profited  ai  it  ahonld  be  by  iu  agricnltiml  purchaHf,  will,  aoon  pay  for  itaetl  in  aolid 
CBih  a  hundred  tlmea  over. 

Inonr  laat  number,  we  had  occBiion  to  review  the  Bame  work  nnderthe  title  of  the 
Farmer'*  Guide,  u  edited  by  ProfeaKr  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  and  pablUhed  bj 
Leonard  Scott  &  Ca     Both  edilioni  are  elegantly  and  acenrately  illnatrated. 


ELaaaiMv  OF  Thouoiit  ;  orConcise  Explanationiof  the  Principal  Ternia  indiewvend 
branchea  of  Intelleclual  Philoaophy.  By  laaac  Taylor.   WiUiam  Gowana. 
>      This  u  tbe  second  American  from  the  ninth  London  edition.    As  abook  of  referenca 

for  the  use  of  tboae  not  fally  convemnt  with  intelleclnld  pbiloeopby,  it  is  of  great 
valae.  It  ii  also  a  very  concise  yet  complete  summary  of  mental  science,  and  part)ctl< 
larly  servioeBble  to  persons  of  a  literary  turn. 

MiMuiBs  of  Ihe  Life  of  Maty,  Quean  of  Soota,  with  Anecdotes  of  the  Conrt  of  Henry 
IL,  daring  ber  residence  in  Frauce.  By  Mies  Benser.  S  vola.  A.  Hart,  late  Carer 
&Hart. 

This  is  a  very  fail  and  able  life  of  ibst  onfortuQate  qaeeo,  wbo,  perhapa,  has  elicited 
more  of  the  pabtic  iympathy  than  any  other  cronned  head.  The  subject  has  been 
Bbty  handled  by  MissBenger,  who  has  supplied  an  account  of  that  portion  ot  the  life 
of  the  qneen  spent  in  France,  of  which  moat  writers  have  given  bat  meagre  ae- 
eonnts.  The  volumes  are  elegantly  got  up  in  a  stf  le  uniform  niib  the  Lives  of  Anno 
Bolayn  and  Marie  Antoinette,  by  the  same  authoress. 

,  with  illnatntiona.    By  Uncle  Frank.  Chariea 

Mr.  Wood  worth  is  one  of  Ifae  most  pnpnlnr  writers  in  America  of  juvenile  literature, 
and  tbe  series  af  itories  from  his  pea,  u  published  and  beautifully  illnatrated  wiili 
wood-cnta  of  a  high  order,  by  Mr.  Bcribner,  are  a  valuable  and  attractive  addition  to 
that  branch  of  literatnre. 

The  Nili  Boit;    or.  Glimpses  of  the  Laud  of  Egypt.    By  W.  U.  Bartlett,  author  of 

40  Days  in  the  Deaerl.    Harper  Cralhera. 

The  number  of  works  that  have  lately  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  Egypt  has  been 
Urge  I  bnt  the  interest  which  the  public  feel  in  that  myaterions  coimtry,is  by  no  mean* 
abated.  On  the  otherhand.it  seemato  be  greatly  eufaBuced.  Until  nithin  ahont  twenty 
jean,  all  tliat  wu  known  abont  ancient  Egypt  was  derived  from  HerodotuB  and 
Diodorus.  The  former  went  to  Egypt  430  years  B.  C,  and  tba  latter  39D  years  l^er. 
The  first  mentioned  person  rambled  throngh  I'oe  coantry,  and  composed  some  note*  to 
reed  a*  lectures  at  the  Olympio  games.  Diodorus  Copied  from  Herodotus,  and  ndded 
Borna  gossip  of  hii  own;  and  for  32  centmiea  these  writings  were  teit-bnoka  in  relatioa 
to  Egypt,  nithiu  the  last  twenty  years  the  art  of  decyphering  what  the  Egyptian) 
wrote  ^ut  tbemselvea,  has  demooslrated  the  worthlesauess  of  the  old  so^alled  his- 
teriee.    This  newly  opened  source  of  information  is  daily  yieldiug  up  ita  frulta,  and 
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feeding  ihe  iDtsrect  whiofa  it  amkea*.  And  ■  work  like  that  of  Mr.  Bartlatt,  got  np  in 
tka  apleudid  itjle  in  which  it  ii  offered  to  the  public  bf  ihe  Mesara,  Harpera,  ii  an. im- 
portant additiun  to  Egyptian  lore.  IE  containi  33  eagravinga,  drawn  on  the  tpot 
with  tbe  Camera  Lucida,  and  17  wood-cuti.    Tiia  paper  and  typography  ars  nnex- 


Cdbi  m  1B5I ;  A  Survey  of  the  Island,  ita  Reaourcei,  Stsliatica,  eta.  From  official 
documenu  in  connectian  witli  the  recent  revolt.  By  Aleiander  Jonet.  Btriager 
&  Towniend. 

It  ia  yet  too  early  to  write  the  history  of  the  lata  expedition  to  Cuba,  bat  Dr.  Jonei 
baa  compiled  aoma  iDterestlDg  matter  io  relation  to  the  condition  of  Ihe  ialand,  and 
offered  aome  jadiciona  remnrka  npoa  recent  ocearreocet.  They  are,  howeveri  involved 
in  too  much  mystery  for  any  one  to  attempt  explaining  at  preaenL  Some  atalementa 
have  been  publiihed  by  retnroed  members  of  the  expedition,  bat  they  have  the  air  of 
"'Btale'a  evidence"  too  palpably  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  Dr.  Jones  strooglj 
eaponaes  the  cause  of  Cuban  independence. 


Dbattdh  :  A  Story  of  American  Lila.    Harper  Brothers. 

The  mnltipli cation  of  American  novels  is  remsrksble.  The  altanliou  of  our  wiitwf 
aeema  now  more  taroed  wjlhin  ns.  and  lass  to  the  follies  and  loiblea  of  the  old  world. 
Thia  is  an  excellent  indicallon,  and  a  maiked  feamra  in  the  progrescora  national  litera- 
ture,    la  the  case  before  us,  American  mannera  are  treated  with  much  (kill  and 


A  WaxiTH   Abodud  ths  Cross  ;  Or,   Scriptnre  Truths  Illnatraled.      By  the  Fer.  A. 

Morton  Brown.     With  a  recommeodatorj  preface  by  John  Angel  James.    Gould  & 

LidcoId.  Boston. 

This  little  vohime  breathes  a  sincere  and  devout  ^irit,  a  Grm  reliance  npon  gotpel 
tmths,  and  thai  cleamesa  and  force  of  exposition  which  alwaya  proceeds  from  a  mind 


Hioso  MiHii :  Being  an  eiaminBlion  of  the  Falaely  aaanmed  arjaalltT  of  tbe  varioot 
races  of  men,  demanitrated  by  the  inveatigatioDs  of  Cham  poll  ion,  Wilkinson,  Bos- 
aallini.  Van  Amringe,  Gliddon,  Vouug,  etc.,  etc..  etc.  Togelher  with  a  conclndiog 
chapter,  presenting  a  comparative  atalement  of  the  condilioo  of  the  negroes  in  Ilia 
Weal  Indies,  Enfore  and  aince  emanoipatioa.  By  Jiihn  Campbell,  aniborof  A  Tbeorj 
of  Equality,  &c.     Campbell  &,  Power,  Fhlladetpbia. 

The  aul^ectofiha  pdaition  of  the  negro  rtce  in  the  scale  of  homani^.  it  bet«  ably 
treated  by  Mr.'Campbell ;  not  by  what  he  has  hi nuelf  written,  bat  by  the  mere  arrange- 
ment of  paragraphs  from  tbe  greaC  writen  upon  the  subject.  Passages  are  Uken  from 
Pricbard,  ibe  I«iding  "unitjist,"  and  from  Van  Amringe,  Ihe  able  expounder  of  Ihe 
l>sycbical  diaiinctionof  ihe  race*.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  abolition  excitement  is 
producing  this  great  good,  viz.,  to  attract  the  popular  mind  to  Ihe  real  value  of  the 
negro  in  the  scale  of  bumaoity,  atid  thereby  to  eitingaiah  ibalsbaord  and  false  plulan- 
tbropy  which  wonid  sink  the  whites  to  the  level  of  bd  incapable  race,  btr  the  sake  uf 
eatabliahing  equality  ;  li^e  a  boon  cumpauion  who  lays  down  ia  the  gutter  by  Ihe  aide 
of  bis  friend,  who  is  imable  to  rise.  Snob  works  as  this  of  Mr.  Campbell  ought  to  ba 
■widely  circnlsted. 
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Th«  GiRLnnoD  or  Sbakbpiiri's  Hiboii>E9.    By  Mary  O.Clarke.     !8mo.,  pp.  76. 

New- York  :  G.  P.  PaloBin.   * 

This  ie  certaiiily  a  com  mend  abia  enterpHie,  and  thu*  far  it  boa  been  executed  wilh 
much  liCBrary  merit.  Ii<  aim  ia  to  present  a  complete  (ketch  of  the  lives  or  Shaki- 
peare'a  haroinea  drawn  Tram  the  imBgiaatien,  but  stitt  as  cunsistsut  with  the  charaeler 
of  the  anginal  as  it  is  possible  Tor  Iha  writer  to  portray  them. 

The  seriEB  has  heen  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  public,  and  has  now  reached 
ita  7th  and  Blh  cunibers.  The  7th  ii  comprised  o?  tbe  tale  of  Katharine  and  Bianca, 
and  ia  illustrated  with  a  beautifuleteel  cut  of  lbs  Town  Hall  nf  Padaa;  ihe  story  of 
Ophelia,  with  an  eDgraviug  uf  EUinere.    The  Etoyal  Palace  of  Deomtrk.  compriaea  the 


Tbb  iLiUaTRiTED  AnKRicia  Nkws.    T.  W.  Strang,  New- York. 

Wohave  watched  iho  progress  of  this  new  weekly  with  some  considerable  aniiaty> 
for  we  will  cnufeie  that,  at  the  cutset,  we  did  not  think  itdeatiuid  la  lire  long.  We  are 
DOW  huppy  to  believe  that  oor  fears  were  granodlesa ;  it  comes  to  us  with  seme  new 
improvement  upon  every  iSsae,  and  merits  success  more  fully  than  any  work  oflika 
nature  heretofore  altemptad.  The  "  Great  Stale  Fair"  supplement  was  really  a  gem  la 
its  way. 

Tbi  MetbodIST  Churcb  pBDPiRTr  Oisa.  Eeport  of  the  Suit  of  Henry  B.  Bsscom, 
and  olbers.  vs.  George  Lniie,  and  others,  hi'arii  before  tUe  Knncirable  Judges  NelsoD 
and  Setts,  in  the  Circuit  Cuurt  of  the  Uoilsd  Stales  for  Ihe  Southera  District  of  New- 
York,  May  17—39.  1851.  By  R.  Sutton,  Speciolaod  Cougreasioiial  Reporter.  LanB 
&  Scott.  300  Mulberry-street.  New- York. 

This  eitraordinary  case,  in  which  the  whole  iasua  between  the  norlhwn  and  aoulhero 
Methodist  Church  is  pasaed  in  review  by  Mewra,  Lord,  Beverdy  Johuson,  aod 
JohoBon,  Jr.,  on  one  sija,  aud  Bufui  Choate,  Geo.  Wood,  uod  K.  L.  Faiicher  on  the 
other,  is  preaoutcd  in  full,  and  it  reported  with  eitraarJinary  ability  by  Robert  Sat- 
ton,  Esq.,  bag  and  favorably  known  to  tha  public  aa  the  reporter  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceediugs  in  Washington,  of  the  Kentucky  and  New-Vork  SiaTe  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions, and  many  olher  important  nnlional  bodiea  It  is  a  matter  of  congralutation  to 
tbe  Methodist  Siiciely,  aa  well  ns  to  Ihe  public,  that  the  services  of  that  emineut  re- 
porter were  obtained,  iu  the  vscaiion  of  Congress,  to  pnt  this  great  case  baforo  the  pub- 
lic in  a  proper  shape.  It  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a  most  complete  fonn, 
with  bU  the  pleadings,  embracing  a  full  historical  accoout  of  the  M'^thodist  Church, 
witli  all  the  oHicial  papers  ami  referenci^s.  It  wilt  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  his  great  speech,  described  this  achism  iu  iha  Methodist  Charch  as  "one  of  Ihe 
links"  of  union  which  had  been  broken  through  tha  violent  workings  of  a  perversa  and 
antichrisliun  spirit  pmong  those  who  profess  oidy  the  mission  of  love  among  men.  Tho 
division  took  place  in  1844,  when  tbe  Church  was  composed  of  7  bishop*.  4,S38 
preacben.  1.109,960  members,  apresd  over  the  whole  Union.  These  persons  owned 
what  is  called  the  Book  Cnucern.  worth  (750,000,  of  which  the  protita  are  mostly  da- 
voted  to  make  np  •alariea  of  preachers  in  poor  locatious,  and  provide  for  tbe  familtea  of 
superannuated  and  deceased  preachers-  The  nnrthem  members  of  this  society  sought  ts 
compel  a  somhem  bishop  to  resign  his  functiniis,  because  his  wife  in  her  own  right  had 
inherited  some  shives.  over  which  he  had  no  control.  Tha  wbrtle  South  and  many  at 
the  North  resisted  this  injustice.  Tbe  whole  conference,  Ihe  North  and  South,  by  a  large 
vote,  decided  that  the  Siiuth  might  organize  a  separata  church,  and  take  their  share  of 
the  property.  They  did  so  :  but  when  they  came  for  tbe  property,  tha  North  refused 
to  give  it  up.  The  great  number  uf  poor  Eogliahmen  who  bad  become  preachers  at  the 
north,  thought  that  they  could  put  their  philanthropy  to  profit  by  keeping  at  the  norlL 
the  whole  of  the  money.    The  case  turns  on  its  posseasioD.     Tbe  tbieving  spirit  of 
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philsnlhropy  which  bred  thi*  ichiani  for  the  iHhe  of  robbing  the  Soatb,  originated  wiih 

the  English  immigraat  Methodists,  who  nre  w>  numeroas  at  the  North,  but  not  at  the 
South.  Ai  we  iateod.  hovrevar,  lo  reviaw  the  boolt  more  at  length,  we  will  hers  do  no 
mare  than  recammead  it  to  the  public 


HiHPims'  MoNTBLT  MaQjiiiiii.    New-York;  Harper  &  Brothera. 

Harpers'  Magazine  haa  proved,  lhu>  for,  the  meet  decided  hit  ever  made  by  Ihii  pub- 
lishing house.  The  proposition  to  issao  monthly  the  choice  cotiteutaof  sU  the  Ciigtish 
literary  periodicals  look  the  public  hy  surprise,  aud  the  low  price  at  which  could  bo  ob. 
tained  the  fruit  of  the  talents,  the  education,  and  the  BccoiDplishmeuts  of  the  best 
literary  writers  of  the  old  conulry  was  loo  great  a  templatiua  to  be  resisted.  It  ia 
BOW  fifteeu  mouihs  siiice  the  publication  viai  comuienced.  For  msas  of  mat- 
ter, tasteful  letter-press,  fiue  paper,  aud  haadsonie  and  attractive  appearance,  the 
wuik  is  far  before  anything  oi  the  kind  previously  published.  Its  conteuts  are  taken 
from  every  bower,  recess,  temple,  and,  iu  one  or  two  instances,  stall  of  English  periodi- 
cal literature.  The  nnmes  of  those  whusc  ibougbls  and  wriiiugs  enrich  its  pages  have 
long  been  familiar  lo  the  popularjear.  Goldsmith,  Thonijison,  Coleridge,  nulwer,Leigh 
Hunt,  De  Quiiicey,  Howitt,  Ouizot,  F.lliutt,  aud  a  host  of  clioica  spirits,  have  been  its 
regular  contributors.  Such  a  galaxy  was  never  before  witnessed  iu  a  singla  oonstella- 
tion.  The  public  have  been  BBtis6ed,  aud  voted  iheir  approbatiou  hy  heaping  some 
additional  thonsands  on  the  anbscriplion  list  every  month. 

Albin  J  A  Tale  of  Ihe  New  World.  By  iha  autber  of  "  Lady  Alice."  Goo.  P.  Putuanv 
The  firal  novd  by  the  preteat  author,  viz.,  Lady  Alice,  received  much  ceneore  in 
oertaiu  qnarters.  for  soma  accnrale  delineation  of  manners  which  were  supposed  not 
decorous.  The  North  American  Review,  very  mnch  in  Ihe  spirit  of  that  respectable 
lady  who  advised  her  blnotKing  graud-daoghter  not  to  use  the  swing  in  the  garden, 
because  the  potatoes  bare  eyes,  waa  horrified  at  the  idea  of  the  two  seies  bsLhing 
Ii^ether,  as  if  balhing  in  "  bloomers"  was  mire  indecorooa  than  riding  in  petticoats. 
However,  the  aulhur  survived  the  attack,  and  is  again  before  the  public  iu  a  new  work 
as  pleasing  and  spurted  as  the  other.  ' 

Viasansno;  on,  thi  Attache  T!t  Sfjur.  Including  a  Brief  Eiciiraion  into  the  Em- 
pire of  Morocco.  By  Jubn  Bsuias  Warren.  Cbnries  ScHbner,  145  NaMUu-slreet. 
Tbo  author  of  this  Iltll»  voluma  waa  attached  to  the  embassy  of  Mr.  Barriiiger  to 
Spain,  in  1849,  and  the  work  b<:fore  us  is  a  very  agroealilo  account  of  whut  he  s^w  and 
heard  in  the  course  of  hh  movements.  Il  is  anmher  book  upoti  Spsiii.  but  it  is  an 
agreeable  aud  amusing  one.  It  is  printed  and  pubtiahed  in  the  handsome  aud  substan- 
tial style  that  characlerize  Air.  Sotibuer'a  books. 


Tbe  InoiCATloiti  or  thi  Creator; .or.  the  Natuml  Evidences  of  Fiual  Cause.     By 

Qeorge  Taylor.     Charles  ijcribuer,  145  Nassau-street 

This  work  contains  a  very  sound  view  of  tbe  nsturat  sciences,  drawn  from  the  best 
aatbori lies,  and  adduced  as  evidence  o(  the  existence  of  great  and  overruling  iiilelligetice. 
None  can  search  iulo  the  mysteries  of  creation  without  bring  firmly  impressed  with 
the  profound  wisdom  that  pervailes  all  tialore  ;  and  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Taylor's  book  b 
admirably  calculated  to  impress  the  miud  and  direct  Ihe  uuderslaudiug. 
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AKnnm  Coirwir ;  Or,  Semis  in  tRi  Titorrci.    Br  Capt.  T..  H.  Milniui,  late  of  H.  B. 

33d  Begiment.    Aathor  of  Lhe  Wayiide  Crou.    Harper  &  BrotliN*. 

Tbia  (ormi  No.  159  of  the  library  of  select  noToIa,   and  delracts  nothiag  from  ibo 
wellacquiiedbme  of  Iba  series. 


TBI  ConraaaoB.    Ad  Hiatorical  Notal.   Philadelphia:  A.  Hart. 

A  very  spirited  novel,  foDuded  upoa  circuoulaoces  which  ocourred  daring  the 
traabled  period  of  EngUud's  biiiory— the  reigoa  of  the  Ino  Charles',  and  the  in 
diate  time  uf  the  Commonweahh. 


PoBTHnBODS  PoiMa  or  WiLLiAB  MoTHiiwlLL.    TicknoT,  Seed  £  Fields,  Boston. 

Pur  this  colleclion  of  Motherwell's  poatbamoas  poenu,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kennedy,  an  old  and  tried  rHerid  oftbe  poeL  ThisToloiDe  oontaina  the  off^nd-on 
scribblinga  oftbe  poel,  while  bis  more  elaborate  worka  were  published  in  two  volamea, 
several  years aiDca.  Thrse  poema  are  very  uneven,  varying  From  mediocrity  to  excellence, 
bat  tbe  volume  will  lake  its  place  by  the  side  of  its  predecessors,  and  in  no  wise  do 
discredit  to  the  genias  of  Motherwell,  or  the  good  taste  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 


Tbia  admirable  edition  of  the  works  of  De  Qaiacey  has,  bj  tbe  publication  of  the  tea 
•(olnmea  of  Reminisceacea,  been  extended  in  the  uniform  biitdrng  and  betntifuUy  snb. 
standi  typography  of  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Beml  &  Fields.  Tbe  singular  and  atriking 
ohereoterof  the  "  Confesaions,"  written  by  one  who  had  carried  the  habitual  nae  of 
opinm  to  330  grains  per  day,  baa  given  a  wide-apread  Dotoriety  (o  tbe  wriiings  of  its 
■Blbor,  and  ^at  fame  hss  been  well  supported  by  lhe  highly-GDished  scbolarahip  which 
tbey  exhibit.    They  are  become  exceedingly  popular  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantio. 


(  Fbiiici.     By  Alpbonse  De  Lk- 
Harper  Brothers. 

H.  Iiamarnne'a  biatoriea  partake  altogether  too  much  of  the  character  of  political 
pamphlets,  wnllen  to  promote  tbe  personal  viewa  of  the  writer  in  hia  tortuous  political 
course,  to  obtain  any  slandiug  ai  hiiloriti.  There  ia,  however,  a  wonderfnl  charm 
about  his  wrilinga  that,  deapile  tbe  indescribable  rppnlaions  nbich  its  palpable  hollow- 
hearted  egotifm  eicites,  chaina  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  fint  volume  of  the 
new  work  has  made  ita  appearance,  from  lhe  press  of  the  Mems.  Harpers. 
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DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 
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REPEAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  LAWS. 

Cabbfol  observers  of  "  the  signs  of  the  times"  in  this  country,  eee,  tliat 
the  conflict  between  the  antagoniatio  doctrines  of  Protection  and  Free 
Trade,  ie  gradually  vei^ng  towards  a  final  trial  of  strength.  No  doubt, 
many  years  will  elapse  before  «ther  will  achieve  a  complete  victory.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  discussion  of  these  rival  theories  of  political  economy 
will  go  on  in  Congress,  through  the  public  press,  and  before  the  forum  of 
the  masses.  Inasmucb  as  the  causes  and  effects  of  t^e  repeal  of  the  Bri- 
tish Com  Laws  will  hereafter,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  they  have  done  here- 
tofore, mingle  in  these  discussions,  we  propose  to  give  an  outline-sketch  of 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  that  system.  In  the  pre- 
sent article,  we  shall  only  incidentally  allude  to  the  origin,  objects  and 
consequences  of  that  system ;  confinmg  ourselves  mainly  to  a  notice  of 
the  measures  which  led  to  its  final  overthrow. 

Giovemmental  protection  to  the  products  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  im- 
posts on  importations  from  other  countries,  was  the  &vorite  policy  of 
England  from  an  early  period.  Lord  Stanley,  in  a  speech  on  the  Com 
Laws,  stated,  that  the  principle  of  landlord  protection  had  been  recognized 
in  that  country  five  centuries.  Adam  Smith  was  among  the  ablest,  if  not 
among  the  earliest  British  writers,  who  propounded  the  doctrine,  that  free 
trade  was  the  highway  to  commercial  prosperity.  It  has  been  questioned 
by  some,  whether  this  celebrated  author  advocated  the  universal  application 
of  the  principle  of  absolute  freedom  of  trade ;  but,  we  think,  no  student 
of  his  works  can  doubt,  that  the  doctrines  he  advanced  t«nd  very  directly 
to  that  conclusion  in  regard  to  all  articles  of  commerce,  and  positively 
reach  it  iu  respect  to  breadstuff. 

Prom  the  days  of  Dr.  Smith  downward  to  our  times,  some  of  the  moat 
distinguished  writers  and  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  have  enrolled  them- 
selves among  his  disdples.  In  the  front  rank  of  these,  we  may  place  the 
brilliant  men  who,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century, 
made  the  Edinburgh  Review  their  literary  organ  of  communication  with 
the  reading  public,  while  Brougham,  Eomilly,  Macintosh,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, spread  their  sentiments  oefore  the  industrial  classes,  through  the 
discussions  which  so  often  arose  in  parliament,  during  the  same  period,  on 
tiie  subjects  of  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  "distress." 

In  the  year  1773,  the  plastic  hand  of  Edmund  Burke  gave  to  the  Bri- 
tish Com  Laws  the  general  character  which,  with  occasion^  modifications, 
they  retained  611  their  abolition  in  1646.    They  were  altered,  or,  perhaps, 
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we  should  say.revised,  in  1791, in  1804, in  1815, and  in  1828.     Theenact 

jnents  of  1815  and  1828  embodied  the  system  uaually  referred  to,  in 

pur  day,  when  we  speak  in  general  terms  of  "The  Corn  Laws."     The  ob- 

Jject  of  all  these  enactments  was,  to  afford  to  thu  agriculturists  of  the 

/kingdom,  as  perfect  a  monopoly  as  possible  in  the  raising  and  sale  of 

/  breAdstu^s,  and  still  allow  foreign  grain  and  flour  to  be  imported  when- 

I  ever  a  deficiency  in  the  home  production,  arising  from  bad  hai'vesta  or 

I  other  causes,  created  a  scarcity  of  that  species  of  food.     The  system  wa8 

adjusted  on  the  basis  of  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  profits  of  the 

'  producers,  and  the  wants  of  the  consumers  ;  the  repletion  of  lie  pockete  of 

the  former  only  ceaaing  when  it  would  necessarily  eahaust  the  stomachs  of 

the  latter, 

llie  tendency  of  public  sentiment  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection and  free  trade,  during  the  Ibrty  or  fifty  years  following  the  enact- 
ment of  Mr.  Burke's  law,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  at  each  revision  of 
the  Com  Lawe,  from  1773  down  to  and  including  that  of  1815,  the  dutiea 
were  made  more  and  more  protectiTe.  As  an  illustration  of  our  remark, 
we  will  state,  that  the  price  to  which  wheat  must  rise  in  the  British 
market,  ere  it  could  be  introduced  from  abroad  at  a  nominal  dftty,  was 
fixed,  by  the  law  of  1773,  at  48  shillings  per  quarter,  the  quarter  being 
eight  bushels.  In  1791,  it  was  fixed  at  54  shillings ;  in  1804,  at  36 
shillings  ;  in  1815,  at  80  killings.  This  high  point — and,  it  doubtless 
sometimes  proved  to  be  "  the  starvation  point"  to  the  squalid  operatives 
of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  and  other  manu&cturing  towns — this  high 
point,  conpled  with  the  frequent  seasons  of  "  distress"  in  all  branches  of 
industry,  and  tile  energy  with  which  liberal  commercial  doctrines  began 
to  be  uiged  in  parliament,  ultimately  produced  a  reaction  in  the  current  of 
public  opinion.  When  the  system  was  under  revision  in  1828,  Mr.  IIus- 
kisuon  exerted  great  sway  over  the  politico-economical  sentiment  of  the 
country.  He  entertained  broad  and  comprehensive  views  respecting  com- 
mercial freedom.  It  was  partly  through  his  influence,  that  the  act  of  1828 
fixed  the  home  price  at  which  foreign  wheat  could  be  introduced  into  the 
country,  on  paying  a  nominal  duty,  at  73  shillings  per  quarter.  Personal- 
ly, he  was  in  favor  of  setting  a  lower  standard ;  and  he  declared  that  he 
w)ould,  thereafter,  advocate  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  duties  till  they 
finally  reached  the  free-trade  level.  But  the  landlord  interest  was  then 
too  strong  to  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  redaction  from  the  maximum 
standard  of  1815,  than  7  shilling  per  quarter. 

The  act  of  1628  had  its  "  sliding  seale"  of  duties,  by  operation  of  which, 
the  duties  on  breadstutTa  fell  as  the  prices  rose,  and  rose  as  the  prices  fell. 
It  has  some  25  degrees  in  its  scale.  We  specify  three  or  four  as  examples 
of  the  whole.  For  icstance,  when  wheat  commanded  an  average  price 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  fifty-two  shillings  per  quarter,  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  article  was  thirty-four  shillings  and  eight  pence—practically  a  pro- 
hibition. When  the  price  rose  to  sixty  shillings,  the  duty  fell  to  twenty- 
six  shtlJtngs  and  eight  pence— almost  a  prohibition.  When  the  price 
mounted  up  to  seventy  shillings,  the  duty  went  down  to  ten  shillings  and 
eight  pence — a  point  at  which  the  importer  could  introduce  the  article  and 
realize  a  small  profit.  When  the  price  ascended  to  seventy-three  shillings : 
or  upwards,  the  duty  sunk  to  one  shilling. 

Tne  average  price  which  regulated  the  duty,  was  determined  as  follows. 
On  Saturday  of  each  week,  the  prices  of  grains  (wheat  for  example)  were 
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noted  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  united  kingdom, 
and  returned  to  the  Exchequer  at  London.  These  vftrying  prices  were 
there  averaged.  To  this  average  were  added  the  averages  of  the  five  im- 
mediately preceding  weeks,  (obtained  in  the  same  manner,)  and  theu  the 
Bzchequer  struclc  "  the  general  average"  of  the  six  weeks,  and  this,  on  each 
Thursday,  was  announced  by  the  proper  authorities  as  the  standard  price 
for  regulating  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat  for  the  subsequent  week. 

This  oomplioated  and  ever-ahifting  scheme,  was  regarded  by  its  authors 
as  an  exquisitely  perfect  specimen  of  protective  legislation.  It  was  in- 
tended to  afford  a  complete  monopoly  in  breadstuff  to  lifly  thousand 
landlords,  except  at  periods  when  high  prices  would  doom  the  poorer  class 
of  consumers  to  Rtarvation,  unless  supplies  came  in  from  other  countries. 
As  they  approached  the  starvation  point,  the  ports  were  to  be  kindly 
opened,  a  little  ways,  for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain,  when  temporary 
relief  might  be  obtained — provided,  there  were  any  grain  in  bond  to  fee 
admitted — and  provided  further,  that  if  there  were,  its  sudden  introduo- 
tion  did  not  so  reduce  the  price  as  to  cause  the  duty  to  slide  upward  to  the 
prohibitory  poiut — and  provided  still  lijrther,  that  the  unnatural  system 
had  not  already  so  impoverished  the  squalid,  starving  wretches,  that  they 
were  unable  to  purchase  bread  at  any  price  ! 

The  law  of  1828  remained  in  force,  subject  to  some  modifications  made 
in  1842,  until  its  abolition  in  1846.  The  repealing  act  of  184S  was  not, 
however,  to  go  into  full  operation,  till  the  year  1849.  We  will  now 
hastily  sketch  the  origin,  progress,  and  triumph  of  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  final  proattation  of  this  system. 

The  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  commenced  in  1838. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year,  severe  commercial  depression 

girvnded  the  United  Kingdom.  It  originated  partly  in  the  influence  upon 
ritish  trade  produced  by  the  monetary  collapse  occurring  in  America 
in  1836-7.  The  foreign  exchanges  turned  against  England,  and  heavy  ex- 
porCations  of  bullion  were  demanded.  This  compelled  a  great  contraction 
of  the  usual  accommodation  extended  to  commercial  men,  and  caused  the 
failure,  or  temporary  su^ension,  of  many  of  the  large  English  houses. 
These  evils  were  aggravated  by  a  deficiency  in  the  harvest  of  that  year. 
The  country  stru^led  agtunst  these  calamities  through  1B37,  and  was 
slowly  recovering  from  its  depression  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1838, 
when  the  bad  harvest  of  that  year  plunged  its  monetary  and  commerdal 
a&ira  into  a  still  more  disastrous  condition. 

Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  shippers,  declaimed  much  about  the  dis- 
arrangement of  the  currency  and  the  illiberality  of  the  bank  of  England, 
but  scarcely  dreamed  of  attributing  any  of  their  disasters  to  the  disorgan- 
izing eifeeta  of  an  unnatural  system  of  political  economy,  imposed  upon 
the  country  under  the  delusive  name  of  "  protection."  A  fcw  thinking 
men,  however,  ohai^d  the  prime  cause  of  these  evils  to  the  restrictive 
policy  of  the  British  tariff)  and  the  prohibitory  features  and  slippery  slid- 
ing scale  of  the  Com  Laws.  Among  the  most  sagacious  and  energetic  of 
these,  were  Dr.  Bowring,  a  distinguished  disciple  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and 
for  Botno  time  the  editor  of  the  Westminster  Review  ;  Col.  P.  Thompson, 
a  radical  reformer,  also  a  Benthamite,  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  pub- 
lished an  able  pamphlet,  called  "  The  Catechism  of  the  Com  Laws ;"  and 
Bicbard  Cobdon,  an  enterprising  calico  manufacturer  of  Manchester. 
At  a  small  meeting,  held  at  Manchester,  in  September,  1838,  va  And- 
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Corn  Law  Association  was  formed.  This  was  the  germ  whence  sprung  the 
mighty  enterprise,  which,  afler  a  severe  and  exciting  contest  of  seven 
years,  revolutionized  the  politico-economical  theories  and  practices  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  opinionated  people  in  Europe ;  broke  the  power  of  the 
richest  and  most  haughty  landed  aristocracy  of  modem  times;  convert«ii 
to  its  doctrines  and  taught  to  do  its  bidding,  the  most  prejudiced  and  om- 
nipotent legislature  in'  the  world  ;  and  overthrew  a  systun  which,  by  the 
growth  and  culture  of  centuries,  had  entwined  its  roots  around  the  interests 
of  the  monetary,  trading,  and  agricultural  classes,  of  the  first  commercial 
and  manufacturing  nation  of  the  age. 

Shortly  afler  the  formation  of  this  association,  a  meeting  of  merchwta 
and  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  voted  a  aubsoription  of  i3,000  to  sustaiD 
its  operations,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  £6,000.  In  Decem- 
ber following,  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  petition  to 
parliament,  praying  for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn  and 
provision  laws.  In  both  these  proceedings,  Mr.  Cobden  bore  a  prominent 
part.  Thus  aided  and  encouraged,  the  association  caused  a  meeting  of 
deputies,  or,  as  we  should  term  it  in  this  country,  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates,  to  assemble  at  Manchester,  in  January,  1839,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  Corn  Law  repeal,  and  adopt  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work-  This  meeting,  after  consultation,  authorized  the  association  to  con- 
vene a  similar  assemblage  in  London,  at  the  opening  of  the  approaching 
session  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  and  operating  upon  its 
proceedings. 

The  London  meeting  assembled  in  February,  and  was  numerously 
attended,  by  influential  persona,  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  mostly 
of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes.  They  prepared  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  asking  that  tbey  might  offer  evidence  at  its  bar, 
in  proof  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Com  Laws.  Their  petilj on  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  requisite  motion  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Pelbam  VUliers. 
His  speech  in  its  defence  was  treated  with  silent  contempt,  and  bis  motion 
emphatically  negatived.  Tho  deputies  returned  home,  but  re-assembled, 
in  larger  numbers,  in  the  next  month,  parliament  being  still  in  session. 
They  convened  at  Brown's  Hotel,  Palace-yard — a  spot  which  became 
somewhat  celebrated  for  the  Anti-Corn  Law  measures  which  there  originat- 
ed. The  protectionists  nicknamed  the  meeting,  "The  Free  Trade  Parlia- 
ment." During  their  sittings,  they  chose  a  committee  to  collect  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  the  Com  L^ws,  at  whose  head  Dr.  Bowring  was  placed, 
and  deputed  Mr.  Villiers  to  open  the  battle  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  moved  a  resolution,  "  That  this  house  will  immediately  resolve  itsd/ 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  consideration  the  act  regulating 
the  importation  of  foreign  com."  His  logical  speech,  well  stored  with 
important  (acts,  was  not  treated  with  even  the  decency  of  silent  contempt. 
The  scion  of  the  ancient  house  of  Villiers  spoke  under  such  a  running  ac- 
companiment of  coughings  and  scrapings,  as  "  the  first  assembly  of  gentle- 
men in  Europe"  are  only  competent  to  tender  to  one  whose  opinions  they 
dislike,  or  whose  arguments  they  cannot  answer.  Hardly  waiting  for  him 
to  close,  a  division  was  called  for  amidst  the  wildest  hoottngs  and  out- 
cries, when  344  members  against  197,  rushed  into  the  ante-rooms  of  the 
bouse,  to  stifle,  by  their  clamor,  a  great  national  demand,  made  in  behalf 
of  sound  principles  and  suflering  humanity. 

But  the  commons  mistook  the  metal  of  the  men  with  whom  they  wen 
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dealing.  The  Manchester  Calico  Printer,  and  his  coadjutors,  were  not  to 
be  silenced  by  noise,  nor  diverted  from  thoir  object  by  contempt.  They 
determined  to  teach  their  rulers  belter  manTicre  and  better  doctrines.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Cobden,  the  deputies  organized  an  association,  to  bo  called 
**  The  National  Anti-Corh-Law  Leaodb."  The  central  council,  or  execu- 
tive committee,  of  the  body,  was  located  at  Manchester.  The  sagacious 
and  indefatigable  George  Wilson  was  chosen  ita  chairman.  The  League 
immediately  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  system  of  popular  agitation  through- 
out the  country,  through  the  medium  of  small  pamphlets  and  public  ad- 
dresses. It  established  as  its  organ,  an  AntUOorn-Laie  Cirm!ar,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  in  April. 

ITie  gage  of  battle  was  now  fairly  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  protection- 
iats.  The  issue  was  made  up — Cheap  Bread  versus  Land  Monopoly. 
On  the  one-hand,  were  a  small  but  resolute  band  of  men,  who  had  based 
their  cause  on  solid  principles  of  political  economy.  They  had  facts  and 
logic,  eloquence  and  humanity,  on  their  side.  They  were  sustained  by  a 
constancy  which  no  discouragements  could  abate,  and  a  courage  which  no 
opposition  could  daunt.  On  the  other  hand,  were  governmental  power, 
hereditary  station,  boundless  patron^e,  ancitiU  precedent,  and  arrogant 
assumptions  of  superior  wisdom  and  inherent  right.  The  landlords  boast- 
ed that  they  would  crush  the  League  in  the  bud.  Nor  was  their  boasting 
the  mere  effervescence  of  vanity.  In  1773,  when  Burke  introduced  his 
Corn  Law,  the  owners  of  the  cultivated  soil  of  England  were  computed  at 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  The  agricultural  monopoly  which  pre- 
vailed from  that  time,  had  tended  to  produce  a  steady  diminution  of  the 
number  of  landholders.  When  the  League  was  oiganized,  some  thirty- 
five  thousand  persona  owned  the  entire  agricultural  soil  of  England. 
T^ey  were  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  interest;  acted  together  on  alt 
matters  affecting  their  cherished  monopoly,  almost  as  one  man;  and 
wielded  immense  patronage  and  power,  both  in  church  and  state.  Speak- 
ing of  the  time  when  the  League  was  formed,  an  English  writer  says ; — 

"  Protection  had  shot  its  roots  into  the  Boil.i  Capital  had  been  invest- 
ed ;  mortgages  made ;  incumbrances  created ;  settlements  assigned  ;  leases 
contracted — all  on  the  faith  of  the  unjust  and  exclusive  possession  of  the 
home  market.  A  strong  self-interest  was  the  foundation  of  protection  ; 
and  that  foundation  had  become  eotierfte.  The  '  agricultural  mind'  sat  in 
its  arm-chair  of  statutable  law ;  and  the  daughters  of  fraud  and  delusion, 
whose  names  are  fallacy,  clap-trap,  and  sentiment,  waited  upon  the  port- 
ly personage.  When  public  opinion  came  into  the  presence  of  the  '  agri- 
cultural mind,'  fallacy  stepped  forward,  and  spoke  of  capital  invested  in 
the  soil,  of  laborers  employed,  of  great  incomes  spent,  of  money  circu- 
lated, and  of  a  home  market,  the  loss  of  which  would  bring  ruin  to 

Behind  such  defences  as  these  were  the  landlords  entrenched,  when  the 
an tl -monopolists  entered  into  a  "league"  against  tlicni. 

At  the  commeucemciit  of  the  movement,  the  discussions  had  sole  re- 
ference to  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  leading  doctrines  enforced  by 
the  repealers  were,  that,  though  the  acts  regulating  ihe  importation  of 
foreign  bread-stufla  might  be,  and  probably  were,  beneficial  to  the  large 
landholders,  they  were  injurious  in  the  long  run  to  the  great  body  of  agri- 
culturists; that  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  was  the  main  source  of  the 
frequent  and  ruinous  fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of  breadstuffs;  that 
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by  preventing  the  natura]  influx  of  com  from  other  countries,  to  meet  the 
varying  home  demand,  the  system  enhanced  the  price  of  that  article  at  all 
times,  and  therefore  was  a  burden  upon  all  classes  of  consumers,  and  espe- 
cially the  laboring  poor ;  and  that,  by  protecting  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,Jit  rested  on  an  unsound  basis  of  political  economy,  and  was 
therefore  hostile  to  the  beat  interests  of  all.  branches  of  industry. 

But,  though  the  League  aimed  only  at  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
the  principles  on  which  the  controversy  was  conducted  on  both  sides  ne- 
cessarily provoked  a  discussion  and  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of 
free  commerce  and  restrictive  duties,  irrespective  of  the  commodities  to 
which  these  hostile  systems  were  applied.  The  real  issue,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  and  especially  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  of  the  struggle,  was  Free  Trade  veram  Protection. 

To  return  to  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  The  League  entered  so  vig- 
orously upon  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  by  eendiog  out  lecturers,  and 
holding  public  meetings,  and  scattering  tracts  and  publications  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  that  the  close  of  the  year  1839  saw  upwards  of 
one  hundred  auxiliary  associations  organized  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  In  January  of  the  following  year,  Manchester  held  the  first  of 
that  series  of  large  Free-Trade  meetings,  (for  thus  early  did  the  assembla- 
ges of  the  League  begin  to  assume  this  name,)  which  gave  that  town  such 
prominenoe  in  the  Com  Law  agitation.  At  this  meeting,  besides  the 
"  feast  of  reason  "  dispensed  to  listening  throngs  by  eloquent  lips  from  the 
platform,  the  "  flow  of  soul "  was  enjoyed  at  a  well-stored  board,  spread 
under  a  vast  canopy,  where  four  thousand  members  and  friends  of  the 
Assooiation,  gathered  from  the  three  kingdoms,  regaled  themselves.  Hiia 
festive  scone  was  followed  the  next  day  by  a  public  dinner,  given  by  the 
League  to  5,000  operatives  of  Manchester  and  the  neighboring  towns,  who 
ate  and  drank  confiision  to  the  land  monopolists. 

Simultaneously  with  the -opening  of  pariiament  in  February,  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  deputies  met  in  London,  at  Brown's  Hotel ;  and  Mr.  Villiers, 
who  was  now  recognized  as  their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
newed his  motion  of  the  previous  session,  supported  it  by  an  elaborate 
speech,  and  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  himself  replied  to  by  one  of 
her  Majesty's  ministei's,  and  of  provoking  quite  a  little  debate.  Hopeful 
progress, this !  The  discussion  closed  without  a  division.  The  deputies 
adjourned  to  meet  ^ain  in  March.  At  the  appointed  time.  Palace  Yard 
swarmed  with  influential  members  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
classes,  with  here  and  there  a  country  squire  and  member  of  parliament 
sprinkled  among  them.  The  persevering  Villiers  renewed  bis  motion, 
aroused  quite  an  animated  and  protracted  discussion,  and  was  beaten  on 
the  division  by  a  vote  of  300  to  1T7.  After  prosecuting  the  campaign 
with  considerable  vigor  in  the  provincial  towns,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  the  delegates  held  another  important  convention  in  November. 
These  marchings  and  counter- marchings  of  the  League,  tended  to  supple  its 
limbs  preparatory  to  the  severe  struggles  of  the  coming  year. 

Though  Mr.  Villiers  had  been  twice  beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  year  1840  was  not  wholly  barren  of  results  in  parliament.  Mr,  Jo- 
seph Hume  made  a  report  from  a  committee  of  the  house,  on  import 
duties.  It  was  characteristic  of  this  industrious  and  sagacious  reformer. 
It  embodied  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  furnished  a  magazine  of  facts,  to  be  used  by  AnH-Com  Lav 
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writers  and  orators,  who  were  less  patient  than  he  in  gathering  statistics 
irom  the  dry  wilderness  of  parliamentaiy  documents  and  kindred  sources. 
Rumor  says,  it  was  carefuHy  studied  by  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  and  was  among 
the  causes  whidi  produced  the  subsequent  change  in  the  mind  of  that  emi- 
netit  statesman  on  the  subject  of  protective  duties. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1841,  the  Melbourne-Russell  ministry 
gave  signs  of  speedy  dissolution.  The  impulse  received  by  the  whigparty 
at  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  nine  years  before,  had  spent  its  force. 
In  the  estimation  of  thousands  of  influential  men,  constituting  the  life  and 
soul  of  whig  liberalism,  that  party  had  proved  &lse  to  its  trust  by  faltering 
in  the  path  of  reform ;  while  other  thousands,  who  had  imbibed  the  radi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  times  in  respect  to  religious  liberty,  electoral  suffrage, 
and  free  trade,  eitber  occupied  only  a  nominal  place  in  its  ranks,  or  had 
abandoned  them  altogether.  On  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws,  Lord 
John  Kussell  had,  for  some  time,  tried  to  iind  a  middle  position  between 
the  total  repealers  and  the  unyielding  protectionists.  Flirting  first  with 
one  class,  and  then  with  the  other,  he  had  been  discarded  by  both.  Before 
dissolving  parliament  and  appealing  to  the  country,  he  endeavored  to  trace 
out  a  line  of  policy,  whieh  would  be  regarded  as  a  fair  compromise  be* 
tween  the  antl-monopoliats  and  the  landlords.  He  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  that  should  abolish  the  complex 
and  unpopular  sliding  scale,  and  establish  a  fised  duty  of  eight  shillings 
per  quarter  on  imported  wheat  This  great  concession  to  the  principles  of 
tree  trade,  though  &]ling  far  short  of  &  tesUdoctrine  of  the  League,  indi- 
cated a  iavorable  change  of  sentiment  in  an  influential  direction.  Lord 
John  delivered  an  able  speech  in  defence  of  his  measure,  closed  the  doont 
of  St.  Stephen's,  and  went  down  to  the  constatuenciea  on  that  issue. 

An  exciting  campaign  followed,  such  as  the  country  had  not  seen  since 
the  general  election  which  secured  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
League  brought  forward  candidates  in  several  localities,  and  the  free  traders 
entered  warmly  into  the  contest.  A  large  majority  of  the  nation  was  not 
ready  to  go  as  far  as  Russell  proposed  to  lead  them,  and  an  inflexible  mi- 
nority was  determined  on  going  much  farther,  or  not  at  all.  Between  this 
cross-Rring  of  the  protectionists  and  the  repealers.  Lord  John  and  bis 
friends  were  badly  cut  to  pieces.  Such  gallant  lieutenants  as  Morpeth  and 
Howiek  fell  in  the  conflict ;  while  the  livery  of  the  metropolis  were  barely 
able  to  save  the  whig  leader  from  a  similar  fete.  The  landlords  swept 
most  of  the  counties.  The  whigs  carried  many  of  the  important  towns. 
The  free  traders  proper  secured  but  few  members. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament.  Lord  John  faced  the  house  with 
a  courage  worthy  of  a  Russell.  He  made  a  bold  apeecJiin  support  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  him  on  the  eve  of  the  dissolution,  was  beaten  on  a 
division,  resigned  the  seals  of  office  into  the  bands  of  Peel,  and  in  an  address 
to  his  immediate  constituents,  expressed  the  conviction,  that,  though  the 
people  of  England  had  repudiated  the  principles  of  commercial  legislation 
proposed  by  the  whigs,  yet  they  would  discuss,  hesitate,  pause,  deliberate 
over  again,  and  Anally  adopt  them. 

The  result  of  the  elections  of  1841  seemed  a  complete  route  of  the  free 
traders.  The  most  sanguine  of  them  could  not  then  have  dreamed,  that, 
in  less  than  four  years,  that  very  parliament  would  award  them  a  perfect 
triumph,  when  Peel  and  Russell  would  vie  with  each  other  in  bestowing 
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die  honors  of  the  victory  upon  one  whose  voice,  and  hardly  his  name,  had 
now  never  been  heard  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's. 

Though  the  trained  vassals  of  the  landlords,  in  the  agricultural  counties, 
had  sent  to  the  house  a  large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  monopoly, 
the  manufaoturers  and  artisans  of  the  little  town  of  Stockport  had  given 
to  free  trade  a  champion  in  the  person  of  Richard  Cobden.  Though  Cob- 
den  waa  appreciated  by  commercial  men,  in  and  around  Manchester,  as  an 
intelligent  and  enterprising  manufacturer,  and  though  his  iucid  speeches  at 
several  Anti-Corn  Law  meetings,  during  the  past  two  years,  had  widened 
the  circle  of  his  influence,  and  shown  that  he  had  studied  other  subjects 
besides  his  immediate  calling,  yet,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  parliament,  he 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  statesmen  of  the  country,  and  wholly  unre- 
cognized as  belonging  to  their  "  order."  They  had  heard  of  him  only  aa 
a  calico-printer,  who  delivered  lectures  in  the  provincial  towns,  before  man- 
ufacturers and  operatives,  on  the  blessings  of  "  cheap  bread."  They  never 
dreamed,  and  we  doubt  whether  his  most  intimate  Inends  were  then  aware, 
of  the  m^azine  of  varied  knowledge,  intellectual  strength,  and  practical 
eloquence,  which  lay  concealed  under  his  modest  and  unassuming  exterior, 
lie  new  arena  in  which  he  suddenly  found  himself,  furnished  foemen  worthy 
of  his  steel ;  and  his  blade  proved  a  match  for  those  of  his  doughtiest 
antagoDists. 

Before  passing  to  the  stirring  eventsof  1842,  we  must  not  omit  to  state, 
that  during  the  severe  and  calamitous  winter  of  1841-2,  the  ladies  of  Man- 
chester forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  Queen,  bearing  upwards  of  100,000 
signatures,  imploring  her  Majesty  to  instruct  her  ministers  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  classes  of  the  country.  They  gave  still 
more  substantial  proofs  of  their  zeal  in  the  cause,  by  holding  a  free-trade 
bazaar  in  the  Manchester  theatre,  from  which  was  netted,  for  the  use  of  the 
League,  the  coming  year,  the  splendid  sum  of  £10,000.  Previous  to  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  the  dissenting  ministers  held  a  four  days'  conven- 
tion, to  consider  the  effects  of  the  Com  Laws  upon  the  well-being  of  soci- 
ety, and  deputed  a  committee  of  their  body  to  lay  their  views  before  the 
new  premier.  These  events  showed  that  the  free  trade  spirit  was  per- 
meating all  classes  of  the  community. 

Heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  skirmish  in  the  com- 
mons, the  battle  had  been  mainly  waged  out  of  doors.  At  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1842,  it  was  transferred  to  parliament.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  found  himself  at  the  helm  of  affairs  at  a  period  of  unexampled  dis- 
tress. The  manufacturing  districts  were  in  a  frightful  condition.  The 
poorerclasseshadscarcelybeenable  to  aubsistthrough  the  winter  of  1841-2. 
Stockport  was  abandoned  by  many  of  its  operatives,  because  of  their  ina- 
bility to  procure  either  work  or  bread.  Hundreds  in  Paisley  lived  from 
week  to  week  on  charity.  Bolton  was  fed  by  public  bounty.  Thousands 
in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  other  lai^  manufac- 
turing towns,  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  wandered,  idle  and 
hungry,  from  the  scanty  fare  of  the  provinces,  till  they  crowded  into  the 
metropolis,  hoping  to  find  labor  and  food  in  the  wealthy  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  The  effect  was,  to  swell  the  poor-rates  of  London  beyond  all 
former  precedent.  A  royal  "letter,"  from  .Buckingham  Palace,  exhorted 
those  whom  Providence  had  blessed  with  abundance,  to  aid  in  giving  re- 
lief to  the  unfortunate.  Contributions  were  gathered  in  the  churches,  pri- 
vate subscriptions  were  opened,  and,  though  thousands  were  collected  and 
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speedily  diRpeused,  they  scarcely  alleviated  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
hour.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  nation  when  parliament  opened 
in  1843. 

Of  course,  no  reasonable  man  supposed  all  the  causes  of  this  appalling 
state  of  things  originated  in  the  Com  Laws.  But  the  League  was  able 
to  convince  influential  portions  of  the  people,  that  a  considerable  share  of 
these  calamities  were  attributable  to  that  source.  The  nation  was  impa- 
tient for  a  development  of  Peel's  policy.  On  the  9th  of  February  he  indi- 
cated it,  by  proposing,  at  a  future  day,  to  modify  the  tariff  by  slightly 
reducing  the  duQes  on  many  articles,  including  breadsCufis  and  provisions, 
but  leaving  the  eliding  ec^e  untouched.  A  crowd  of  agriculturists,  re- 
presenting the  landlord  interest,  was  in  attendance  upon  parliament,  and 
were  greatly  relieved  at  the  ministerial  expose.  They  felt  that  their  mo- 
nopoly was  in  safe  hands.  The  only  voice  raised,  on  that  occasion,  in 
opposition  to  the  measure,  was  Cobden's.  In  pungent  tones,  be  denounced 
it  as  "  an  insult  to  a  Buffering  country." 

In  March,  the  premier  introduced  his  tariff  bill.  The  measure  occupied 
the  attention  of  parliament  through  the  greater  part  of  the  session.  Com- 
pared  with  the  existing  tarilT,  the  new  act  was  a  moderate  concession  to  the 
principle  of  free  trade.  Indeed,  Sir  Robert  more  than  once  declared,  dur- 
ing the  debates,  that  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  a  perpetual  munte- 
nance  of  the  sliding  scale  of  duties,  nor  advocate  the  abstract  doctrine  of 
protection,  nor  urge  it  in  any  case  for  the  mere  purpose  of  shielding  home 
productions  against  foreign  competition.  The  discussions  were  exciting 
and  protracted  on  all  sides,  and  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  free- 
traders  numerous  and  important.  Mr.  Villiers  made  and  supported  his 
annual  motion  for  total  and  immediate  repeal.  Though  the  leadership,  on 
that  side  of  the  question,  was,  by  courtesy,  yielded  to  him,  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  was  sustained  by  Cobden.  On  Villier's  motion,  we  think  it 
was,  he  delivered  a  profound  speech  in  defence  of  the  proposition,  that,  as 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  parliament  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labor,  it 
was  unjust  to  pass  an  act  to  regulate,  with  a  view  unnaturally  to  raise  the 
price  of  food  ;  and,  in  this  way,  indirectly  regulate  the  wages  of  labor. 
Cobden  won  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
house,  was  always  treated  with  respect  by  the  premier,  and  theneefoi^ 
ward  was  recognized  throughout  the  country  as  the  ablest  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  waning  doctrine  of  protection. 

Some  portions,  and,  indeed,  the  general  drift  of  the  entire  policy  of  the 
act  of  1842,  pointed  to  the  prime  axiom  of  the  League,  of  "  buying  in  the 
cheapest,  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market."  This,  with  the  occasional 
admissions  of  Peel  and  Gladstone,  in  favor  of  free  trade  theories,  fore- 
shadowed the  events  of  184fi,  alarmed  the  protectionists,  and  nearly  led  to 
a  disruption  of  the  tory  party.  Some  of  the  landlord  representatives  in 
the  commons  declared  that  the  agriculturists  had  been  deceived  in  the  pre- 
mier ;  others  openly  denounced  him  as  a  deserter  from  their  standard ; 
while  a  few  of  the  great  landed  dukes  and  earls,  in  the  debates  in  the  upper 
house,  poured  out  objurgations,  lamentations  and  warnings  against  the 
pending  measure,  uttering  ghostly  prophecies  concerning  the  ruin  they 
saw  in  store  for  their  "  order,"  if  the  son  of  the  cotton-spinner  was  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  key  of  the  treasurj'.  But  the  magic  influence  of  Peel 
over  his  friends,  and  the  conviction  which  penetrated  the  entire  mass  of 
the  conservative  party,  that  he  alone  was  able  to  weather  the  radicftl  stonn. 
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tben  beating  OQ  the  old  tory  ship,  postponed,  for  three  or  four  yeora,  any 
open  mutiny  amongst  the  UJ-assorted  band  that  followed  his  fortunes. 

Probably  the  immediate  efiect  of  the  tarilT  of  1842  was,  to  aggravate 
commercial  embarrassmente.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say,  that 
that  measure  was  the  occasion  rather  than  the  cause,  of  these  embarrass- 
ments. During  the  long  period  it  was  pending  in  parliament,  and  while 
the  shape  it  would  ultimately  assume  was  doubtful,  trade  was  almost  at  a 
stand  still.  Whether  there  would  be  a  revival  in  the  autumn,  depended 
upon  the  character  of  the  next  harvest.  For  five  successive  years,  the 
crops  had  been  more  or  leas  deficient  The  country,  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  depressing  calamities  of  the  last  winter,  could  hardly  endure  the 
occurrence  of  a  sixth.  The  heavy  and  frequent  rains  of  July,  caused  the 
national  heart  to  droop  with  gloomy  forebodings.  In  this  crisis,  Sir  Robert 
Pee]  proposed  to  adjourn  parliament,  Mr.  Cobden  vehemently  protested 
against  an  adjournment,  till  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  harvest  should 
be  ascertained ;  declaring,  that  it  was  betraying  the  trust  of  their  constitu- 
ents to  close  the  doors  of  parliament  during  the  existing  nervous  and  un- 
settled state  of  public  optcion,and  leave  the  country  to  drift  on  to  confusion 
without  rudder  or  compass.     The  adjournment  was  carried. 

Soon  afterwards,  serious  disturbances  broke  out  among  the  working 
classes  of  the  midland  counties.  For  weeks,  those  districts  were  tossed  on 
a  tempest  of  riots.  They  originated  in  an  attempt  of  some  imprudent 
Chartists  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  operatives  in  the  central  manufacturing 
towns,  by  a  general  "strike."  Probably  nothing  beyond  this  was  at  first 
contemplated.  But  demagogues  fanned  the  flame  of  popular  discontent, 
til!  it  run  wild  in  piil^c,  robbery  and  arson,  nor  stopped  till  several  lives 
had  been  sacrificed.  An  unsuccessfiil  effort  wasmadeto  connect  the  League 
in  some  way  with  these  disturbancea.  The  suspicion  was  scouted  by  oil 
iimpartial  minds.  The  vengeance  of  the  govemment,always  e^ertopun- 
sh  Uiose  who  plunder  and  kill  contrary  to  established  forma,  was  inflicted 
alike  on  those  who  aimed  merely  at  a  peaceM  enforcement  of  their  rights, 
and  those  who  were  for  punishing  their  oppressors,  regardless  of  means  or 
onsequences. 

From  this  brimming  cup  of  national  calamities,  a  kind  Providence 
withheld  "  the  added  drop  of  another  deficient  crop.  The  month  of  Au- 
gust cheered  the  country  with  a  succession  of  clear  skies  and  warm  suns 
enabling  the  husbandmen  to  fill  their  granaries  with  the  well-cured  pro- 
ducts of  an  abundant  harvest. 

But  even  this  did  not  quite  relieve  the  commercial  pressure.  In  antici- 
pation of  a  bad  crop,  the  corn-factors  had  bonded  large  quantities  of  foreign 
DreadstufTs,  ready  for  entry  when  the  sliding  scale  should  produce  high 
prices  and  low  duties.  But  the  rich  harvest  reduced  the  prices  and  ele- 
vated the  duties.  In  order  to  meet  their  monetary  engagements,  the 
factors  wore  compelled  to  enter  their  grain  and  sell  it  for  what  it  would 
fetch.  The  consequence  was,  total  ruin  to  some,  serious  embarrassments 
to  others,  and  losses  by  all,  carrying  disorder  and  confusion  into  the  money 
market. 

But,  though  by  a  combination  of  peculiar  circumstances,  the  tarilT  of 
1842  did  not  essentially  advance  the  cause  of  free  trade,  and  though  the 
advocates  of  protection  took  advantage  of  the  continued  commercial  em- 
barrassments to  proclaim  that  free  trade  was  a  failure,  yet,  those  very 
circumstances  produced  a  very  decided  impression  on  reflecting  minds,  that 
the  sliding  scale  was  a  prolific  source  of  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  bread- 
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ttutis,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Some  of  the  landlords  were  candid 
enough  to  admit  thU.  The  suddenness  with  which  the  lai^e  stores  of  for- 
eign grain  in  bond  were  precipitated  upon  the  market,  materially  reduced 
prices  ;  and  low  prices  and  limited  demand  coming  together,  Bet  agricultu- 
riuts  to  seriously  thinking  whether  there  was  not  some  inherent  defect  in 
their  favorite  system. 

The  conflict  in  parliament  for  the  current  year  having  been  fought  out, 
the  League  again  turned  ita  attention  to  the  prime  source  of  its  power — 
popular  agitation  among  the  people.  Near  the  dose  of  1842,  it  com- 
menced holding  meetings  in  Manchester — resolved  to  distribute  informa- 
tion much  more  freely,  during  the  coming  season,  especially  among  farm- 
ers and  laborers— and,  for  this  purpose,  proposed  to  raise  the  princely 
sum  of  £60,000.  At  the  request  of  influential  gentlemen,  in  all  parte  of 
the  kingdom,  it  deputed  several  of  its  ablest  advocates  to  address  meetings 
throughout  the  country.  Col.  Thompson,  and  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright, 
and  R.  B.  B.  Moore,  traversed  England  and  Scotland,  rusing  funds,  and  de- 
livering speeches  in  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  League. 
That  association  now  commenced  the  erection  of  a  great  rree-Trade-Hall 
at  Manchester,  its  assemblies  having  exhausted  the  accommodations  ot  exist- 
ing buildings.  It  was  consecrated  to  the  cause  in  January,  1843,  on  which 
occasion  it  was  announced,  amidst  loud  cheers,  that  i>^,000  of  the  £50,000 
had  already  been  raised. 

The  year  1843  was  productive  of  important  eventa  relating  to  free 
trade.  The  League  adjourned  its  regular  meetings  from  Manchester  to 
Loudon.  Heretofore,  ii  had  confined  its  popular  demonstrations  to  pro- 
vincial towns.  It  now  laid  siege  to  the  metropolis.  Assembling  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  till  its  large  room  overflowed,  it  resorted  to 
Freemasons' JTall.  That  great  building  having  proved  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate its  meetings,  the  doors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  were  thrown 
open  by  Mr,  MacreaUy.  The  novelty  of  the  idea  of  discussing  such  a 
subject  in  such  a  place,  lent  its  attraction  to  the  somewhat  prosaic,  but 
eminently  practical  character  of  the  "  performances."  Not  Londoners 
only,  but  thousands  of  the  strangt.'j's  who  are  constantly  pulsated  through 
the  great  commercial  heart  of  the  kingdom,  nightly  heard  and  applauded 
the  truths  uttered  by  the  new  actors  in  this  old  temple  of  the  muses. 

The  pai'liamentary  season  was  not  wholly  barren  of  good  fruits.  Du- 
ring the  debates  on  questions  incidentally  connected  with  free-trade.  Sir 
James  Graham,  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  stated,  that  the  soundness  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  Corn-Law  repealers,  was  recognized  by  every  man 
of  (Common  uuderstandiog.  Ills  colleague,  Mr.  Golboum,  sud,  that  the 
abstract  truth  of  their  doctrines  had  never  been  disputed.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
also  of  the  ministry,  declared,  that  the  practical  application  of  their  prin- 
ciples was  only  a  question  of  time.  Something,  too,  was  done  as  well  as 
said.  Mr.  Gladstone's  act  repealed  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
machinery,  and  Lord  ^Stanley  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  trade  in 
com  with  the  Canadas.  Each  of  these  measures  looked  furtively  towards 
frce-trBde.  During  the  pendency  of  an  important  debate  on  the  sugar 
question,  wo  think  it  was,  Mr.  Cobden  delivered  one  of  his  ablest  speeches 
on  the  relative  value  toSngland  of  her  colonial  and  foreign  trade.  Scout- 
ing the  idea  that  she  ought  to  open  her  ports  freely  to  colonial  dependen. 
cies  whose  productions  were  scanty,  while  closing  them  against  countries 
abounding  in  breadstuff  and  provisions,  he  uttered  the  pregnant  apothegm, 
"It  iswithpeoplesweshoulddeai, and  not  with  barren  wastes,"  TheLeague 
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TBS  greatly  Btrengtheoed  in  parliament  tbis  year,  by  the  return  of  tjie 


He  came,  heralded  by  the  admission  of  a  torylord  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
that  he  had  recently  delivered  at  Durham  "  the  very  best  speech  that  ever 
was  heard  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws."     Like  Cobden, 


Bright  was  of  the  middle  class,  and  was  elected  by  the  manu&cturing 
interest.  In  all  the  subsequent  parliamentary  conflicts,  he  stood  nest  to 
Cobden  as  the  advocate  of  free-trade  doctrines. 

Hiua  ikr,  the  meetings  of  the  repealers  had  been  held  chiefly  in  towns 
and  cities.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cobden  to  invade  the  rural  "dis- 
triets."  He  and  his  associates,  during  the  year  1B43,  held  meetings 
among  the  agriculturists,  the  farmers  and  yeomen,  in  some  thirty 
counties.  All,  and  especially  the  friends  of  protection,  were  invited — the 
discussions  were  free — and  the  voting  open  to  all.  On  the  show  of  hands, 
the  advocates  of  the  League  were  triumphant  in  every  meeting  but  one. 
This  series  of  victories  over  the  monopolists,  in  battles  fought  on  their  own 
ground,  on  their  "own  dunghills,"  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
"agricultural  mind." 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  "  The  League"  newspaper  was  established, 
as  the  organ  of  the  association  whose  name  it  bore.  Till  the  final  triumph, 
its  able  editor,  Mr,  Paulton,  weekly  sent  forth  through  its  columns,  those 
logical  aiguments  and  telling  facts,  which,  reiterated  and  elaborated  by 
hundreds  of  tongues  from  the  platform,  contributed  essentially  to  tlie  suiv 
cess  of  a  movement  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  actors. 

On  account  of  the  hopeless  aspect  of  things  in  parliament,  arising  partly 
from  the  return  of  commercial  prosperity,  (for  governments  rarely  at 
tempt  to  remove  public  evils  and  redress  public  wrongs,  except  under 
th^  pressure  of  some  present  calamity,)  the  League,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1844,  determined,  for  the  time,  to  abate  its  efforts  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  turn  its  chief  attention  to  agitation  outside  its  doors.  In  Jan- 
uary, it  resolved  to  raise  £100,000,  and  print  and  distribute  ten  millions 
of  tracts,  for  the  promotion  of  its  objects  during  the  current  year.  A 
meeting  convened  in  Free-Trad e-Hall,  Manchester,  opened  the  campaign, 
and  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  country,  by  subscribing  £20,000. 

But  the  contest  was  soon  divided  between  the  country  and  the  It^iala- 
ture.  In  March,  Mr,  Cobden  moved,  in  the  commons,  for  a  select  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  protective  duties  upon  the  interests  of 
tenant  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  This  was  a  challenge  t«  the  landlords 
to  defend  a  part  of  their  citadel  which  they  had  deemed  absolutely  im- 
pregnable. In  the  preceding  stages  of  the  battle,  when  driven  from  all 
oth^r  posts,  they  had  been  wont  to  entrench  themselves  in  the  position, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  ruin  the  tenantry  and  the  labor- 
ers— a  large  body  of  those  middle  and  working  classes  for  whose  benefit 
the  League  professed  to  be  contending.  The  &cts  elicited  at  the  series 
of  agricultural  meetings,  held  by  Mr.  Cobden  the  year  before,  had  con- 
vinced him  that  this  cry  of  ruin  to  the  tenantry  and  laboreis  was  fallacious 
and  delusive.  He  determined  to  expose  and  silence  it  on  the  floor  of  par- 
liament. His  speech  on  that  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
effective  which  die  Corn  Law  discussions  called 'forth.  Knowing  he  waa 
attacking  the  dernier  retreating  post  of  the  protectionists,  he  selected  his 
choicest  weapons  for  the  encounter.  The  speech  was  widely  circulated, 
imparted  a  now  aspect  to  the  controversy,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  his  fol- 
lowers, and  left  an  enduring  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  nation.     The 
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country  gentlemen,  who  crowded  to  hear  it,  felt  that  the;  had  been  igno- 
rant upon  a  subject  with  which  they  thought  themselves  familiar,  'fliey 
retired  to  ponder  on  the  new  truths  propounded  by  their  teacher. 

Thia  speech  waa  far  more  pot«nt  in  its  immediate  effects,  and  reached 
farther  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  than  the  orator,  or  any  of  his  hearers, 
with  one  eminent  exception,  then  sufyosed.  It  sealed  the  late  of  the  Cora 
Laws.  Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards  Ironkly  acknowledged,  that  that  effort 
of  the  member  for  Stockport  made  so  deep  a  lodgment  in  hia  mind,  that 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  the 
only  sound  doctrine,  and  that  their  abolition  was  with  him  henceforward 
only  a  question  of  time  and  circumstances. 

During  this  year,  some  concessions  were  made  by  the  premier  to  the 
spirit  of  commercial  reform,  in  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  several  arti- 
des  largely  consumed  in  the  kingdom,  such  as  glass,  coffee,  wool,  &c. 
This,  with  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  debates  on  Mr.  Villiers'  annual  mo- 
tion for  total  repeal,  on  the  Ten  Hour  clause  in  the  factory  bill,  and  on 
the  sugar  question,  showed  that  the  government  was  cautiously  feeling  its 
way,  and  imperceptibly  drawing  its  supporters  along  the  path  pointed  out 
by  the  League. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  within  the  walls  of  parliament, 
"  the  pressure  from  without,"  always  dreaded  by  conservatives,  was  month 
by  month  growing  more  steady  and  strong.  As  soon  as  vacancies  occurred 
in  the  representation,  the  League  rained  down  upon  the  constituencies  a 
ceaseless  shower  of  tracts  and  lectures,  and  a  free  trade  candidate  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  iield,  either  to  gather  the  harvest  alone,  or  dispute  the 
ground  inch  by  inch  with  an  opponent. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1845,  Peel  delighted  the  repealers, 
surprised  the  whigs,  and  alarmed  the  protectionists,  by  proposing  a  sweep- 
ing revision  of  tie  tariff.  He  abolished  the  duties  on  a  vast  number  of 
articles,  including  cotton  and  glass,  reduced  the  duty  on  the  important 
commodity  of  sugar,  and  reformed  the  system  in  other  essential  particu- 
lars. The  cases  in  which  he  either  wholly  repealed  the  duties,  or  greatly 
modified  them,  amounted  to  upwards  of  four  hundred.  Although  he  per- 
mitted the  Com  Laws  to  remain  inviolate  through  the  session,  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  tone  of  his  speeches,  and  the  tendency  of  his  measures,  that 
their  hour  was  approaching.  The  landlords  were  filled  with  apprehension. 
Before  them  were  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  fixed-duty  whiga.  Behind 
them  were  Eichard  Cobden  and  the  no^duty  League.  On  their  right  hand 
and  on  their  left,  were  Peel  and  Gladstone,  showing  signs  of  leaving  them 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  liberalism  of  Kussell,  or  the  radicalism  of 
Cobden,  or,  worse  than  all,  of  doing  the  work  of  execution  upon  their  fol- 
lowers with  their  own  hands,  before  going  over  to  the  enemy !  If  any 
doubt  had  remained  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  premier,  it  was 
dissipated  by  his  admissions  during  the  debate  on  the  usual  motion  of 
"  the  never-say-die  Villiers,"  (as  the  Time*  called  him,)  for  the  total  and 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

The  free-traders  opened  another  regular  attack  upon  tbe  public  senti- 
ment of  London,  planting  their  bktteries,  this  time,  on  the  boards  of 
Covent  Garden.  Here,  Cobden,  Wilson,  Bright,  Hume,  Villiers,  Milner, 
Gibson,  W.  S.  Fos,  George  Thompson,  R.  R.  R.  Moore,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, for  several  weeks  Riled  that  spacious  theatre  from  base  to  dome, 
with  audiences,  more  intelligent  and  enthusiastic,  than  could  be  gathered 
by  the  artistic  devotees  of  Uie  tragio  or  the  comic  muse.    Sprinkled  here 
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and  tliere  among  the  occupants  of  the  stage,  might  be  seen  the  wearer  of 
a  star  or  a  ribbon,  indicating  that  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  would 
not  be  the  last  to  join  a  winning  cause.  Nor  should  the  ladies  be  for- 
gotten, For  twenty-one  days,  they  held  a  magniticent  free-trade  bazaar, 
in  the  theatre,  which  was  thronged  with  wealth  and  fashion,  and  contri- 
buted some  £15,000,  to  the  treasury  of  the  League. 

A  cold,  wet  aatumn  followed  the  promising  summer  of  this  year.  Tho 
English  Imryeat  was  deficient  in  quantity  and  defective  in  quality.  The 
potato-rot  spread  dismay  and  starvation  through  Ireland.  Loog-slanding 
rumors  of  divisions  and  bickerings  in  tlie  cabinet,  at  length  ripened  into  the 
certainty  of  an  open  ruptureand  a  ministerial  crisis,  Intelligentmen  saw  that 
Peel's  government  could  not  survive  another  year.  The  L^gue,  ever  apt  at 
seizing  the  right  time  for  doing  the  right  thing,  began  to  prepare  for  a 
general  election.  The  work  of  registering  all  voters  friendly  to  free-trade 
was  -vigorously  entered  upon. 

The  close  of  the  year  1^45,  and  the  opening  of  the  year  1846,  found 
the  League  bending  its  energies  to  the  kindred  measures  of  raising  a  fund 
of  i)250,000,  and  registering  100,000  new  voters,  for  the  approaching 
election. 

The  events  of  1846,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  we  have  been 
considering,  are  too  &miliar  to  need  recapitulation  here.  In  June  of  that 
year,  after  long  and  stormy  debates.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  tfie  most  unbending  and  determined  of  men,  and 
without  whose  aid  the  measure  must  have  failed  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
carried  through  parliament  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  On  an  even- 
ing near  the  close  of  that  month,  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  elite  of  the  united  kingdom,  crowding  not  the  House  of 
Commons  only,  but  every  lobby  and  all  its  passages,  Sir  Robert,  before  re- 
signing the  premiership,  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  in  vindication  of  the 
policy  pursued  while  he  liad  administered  the  aSairs  of  the  government. 
Never  were  the  robes  of  office  laid  down  with  more  dignity  and  grace. 
We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  closing  passage  of  the  report  oi  tliis  speech. 
Alluding  to  the  measures  of  commercial  reform,  which  terminated  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  said  : — 

"  I  hove  oircady  stated,  that  in  proposinff  those  measures,  I  had  no  wish  to  rob 
others  of  the  credit  justly  due  to  tlicm.  I  must  now  say,  with  rerercnco  to  hon- 
orable gentlemen  opposite,  as  I  say  with  reference  to  my  own  friends — neither  of 
ns  is  the  party  which  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  them.  There  Las  been  a 
combination  of  parties,  and  that  combination,  and  the  influence  of  government, 
have  led  to  their  ultimate  success;  but  the  name  which  ought  to  be  associated 
with  the  success  of  Uiose  measures,  is  not  the  name  of  the  noble  lord  opposite^ 
(Russell,)  nor  is  it  mine.  (Cheers.)  The  name  that  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  a'so- 
cialeU  with  the  success  of  Ihosc  measures,  i.s  the  name  of  a  man,  who,  aoting,  I 
believe,  from  pure  and  disinterealcd  motives,  has,  with  untiring  energy,  by  appeals 
to  rea*^on,  0oud  chcor.=,)  enforced  their  necessity  with  an  eloquence  tiie  more  to 
be  admired  because  it  wasunaSccted  and  unadorned,  (cheers;)  the  name  that  ought 
to  bo  asaociatedwithtlietriuraphof  those  measures,  is  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden. 
(Loud  and  protracted  cheering.)  Sirj  I  now  close  the  address  which  it  Iios  been 
my  duty  to  make  to  the  house,  thankrag  them  sincerely  for  the  favor  ivith  which 
they  have  listened  to  me,  in  performing  this  last  act  of  niy  official  power.  Within 
a  few  hours,  that  power  which  I  have  held  for  the  period  of  five  years,  will  be 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  nnolherj  without  repining — I  can  say,  wilhout 
complaint— with  a  more  lively  recollection  of  the  support  and  confidence  I  have 
received,  thnn  of  the  opposition  and  distrust  I  have,  during  a  recent  period,  en- 
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countered.  (Cheers.)  I  shall  leave  office,!  fear,  with  a  namesercrely  censured 
by  many  honorable  gentlemen,  who,  on  public  principle,  deeply  regret  the  sever- 
ance of  party  tiea — who  deeply  regret  that  severance,  not  from  any  personal 
motives,  but  because  they  beheve  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party, 
and  fidelity  to  the  obligations  which  such  an  organization  implies,  constitute  a 
powerful  instrument,  a  necessary  agency,  of  government.  I  shajl  surrender 
power  severely  censured,  I  fear  a&o,  by  many  honorable  gentlemen,  who,  from 
no  interested  motives,  have  adhered  to  the  principle  of  protection,  aa  important 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  coontry.  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by 
e\eij  monopolist^  (loud  cheering'  from  the  opposition.)  who,  from  less  honorable 
motives,  maintains  protection  for  his  own  individual  benefit.  (Continued  cheer- 
ing.) But,  it  may  be.  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  ex- 
pressions of  good  will,  in  those  places  which  are  the  abodes  of  men  whose  lot  it 
IS  to  hibor,  and  to  Ara  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — a  name  re-  * 
membcred  with  expressions  of  goodwill,  when  they  shall  recreate  their  exhausted 
strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer 
leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice.  (Loud  and  long-continued  cheering)." 

The  struggle  being  over,  the  League  resolved  upon  ita  own  dissolution. 
The  repealing  act  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  second  day  of  July, 
1846.  On  that  day,  the  League  held  its  final  meeting,  in  the  town  hall, 
at  Manchester,  George  Wilson,  who  hod  presided  over  its  Cftuncils  from  the 
beginning,  and  who,  as  appeared  from  the  official  records,  had,  during  the 
seven  years  of  its  existence,  attended  its  meetings  thirteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one  times,  without  receiving  a  farthing  for  his  services,  was  most 
appropriately  called  to  the  chair  on  the  pi'esent  occasion.  A  large  number 
of  those  who  had  participated  in  the  conflicts  of  t^s  well-fought  struggle, 
including  several  members  of  parliament,  were  present  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  After  giving  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
great  movement,  from  its  feeble  commencement  to  its  glorious  consum- 
mation, the  chairman  presented  Mr.-  Cbbden  to  tbe  assemblage.  As  he 
came  forward  to  address  them,  the  body  rose  en  mane,  and  welcomed  htm 
with  thomost  rapturous  plaudits,standing  and  cheering  for  several  minutes. 
His  speech  was  like  himself,  straight-forward,  practical  and  hearty.  He 
poured  out  his  full  soul  in  warm  eulogies  upon  bis  co-workers  in  the  long, 
doubtful,  arduous  contest,  bestowed  generous  praise  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  John  Bussell,  for  their  efficient  aid  in  the  crisis  of  the  final  strug- 
gle, and  modestly  declared,  that  far  too  much  honor  had  been  awarded  to 
him  for  the  part  he  had  borne  in  the  common  cause.  He  closed  by  moving, 
that  the  objects  of  the  National  Anti-(^m  Law  League  having  been  at- 
tained, its  operations  be  now  suspended,  and  the  executive  council  be  re- 
quested to  wind  up  its  atlairs  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  llie  following 
morning,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  addressed  by  Mr.  Cobden 
to  the  electors  of  Stockport.  He  warmly  thanked  them  for  the  confidence 
and  kindness  with  whicn  they  had  honored  him  while  acting  as  their  rep- 
resentative, and  announced  that  the  state  of  his  health  and  the  condition  of 
his  private  aSiiirs,  induced  him  to  seek  a  temporary  withdrawal  from 
public  life. 

The  retirement  of  Cobden  was  only  paralleled  in  dignity  and  grace,  by 
that  of  Peel. 

Having  done  what  we  proposed,  by  giving  this  outline-skott-h  of  the 
Anti-Gorn  Law  movement,  we  may,  in  a  future  number,  allude  to  the  les- 
sons taught  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  forward,  and  notice 
more  particularly  some  of  the  persons  who  bore  a  prominent  part  in  it. 


ogle 
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PARISIAN  SALOONS. • 

That  the  empire  of  saloons  in  France  has  passed  away,  or  that  it 
belongs  exclusively  to  another  age,  is  an  idea  which  originated  with  and 
clings  to  the  debris  of  the  old  nobility,  and  it  is  propagated  by  that 
large  class  who  pass  through  society  on  the  outfikirts  of  respecta- 
bility ;  who  are  not,  and  who  can  neTer  be,  admitted  where  refinement 
of  manners  and  Jntellectu^  tastes  are  the  only  attractions.  If  there  is 
■  no  longer  a  saloon  De  Stael,  it  is  not  because  there  are  no  longer  admirable 
and  talented  women  to  preside,  but  rather  because  Parisian  society  is  more 
affluent  in  those  who  possess  all  the  excellences,  with  less  of  the  vices, 
which  were,  in  a  former  age,  the  attraction  to  saloons,  which  were  the 
focus  of  debauchery,  play,  and  political  intrigue.  Tie  decayed  aristoc- 
racy and  the  ill-bred  parvenue  unite  in  deploring  the  extinguishment  of 
"  good  society,"  with  the  downfall  of  absolute  monarchy  in  1789.  Of 
the  urbanity,  the  elegance,  the  French  spirit,  say  they,  which  then  existed, 
nothing  now  remains ;  absolutely  nothing.  And  aa  it  is  easy  to  write 
about  a  state  of  society  which  no  longer  esists,  they  become  ecstatic 
upon  the  18th  century — that  era  of  gunpowder  and  great  generals,  of 
embroidered  drawing-room  heroes,  who  gracefully  cheated  at  play.  They 
are  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  those  charming  and  virtuous  women,  whose 
favors  were  the  reward  of  the  lover  who  survived  the  duel.  These  fero- 
cious regrettora  of  past  elegances  exclaim,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Burke :  "  The  age  of  eood  manners  is  gone ;  the  traditions  of  good  taste 
are  lost;  the  Indies  have  ceased  to  be  amiable;  the  men  are  accom- 
plished only  in  smoking."  That  odious  cigar  alone  inflames  their  indig- 
nation. In  those  former  times,  that  it  is  agreed  to  call  the  times  of  good 
company,  they  smoked  little,  but  they  snuffed  much.  At  present  they 
do  both.  In  this  only  is  the  difference.  Without  doubt,  society  has  lost 
a  little  of  that  frivolous  and  aristocratic  varnish  which  distinguished  it 
sixty  years  since ;  and,  possibly,  the  saloons,  opened  each  evening,  are 
less  numerous;  hut  if  so,  it  is  owing  to  a  complete  change  in  the 
manners  and  customs,  and  more  particularly  to  the  discontinuance  of  late 
suppers,  which  were  the  family  repast  with  some,  and  a  luxurious  fete 
with  others,  but  everywhere  prevalent.  They  afforded  a  pretext  for  a»- 
Herabling.  The  evening  meal  was  the  great  affair  of  the  day  ;  the  prin- 
cipal expense  of  the  family.  The  theatres  then  were  not  counted  by 
dozens.  People  knew  not  how  to  employ  the  evening ;  and  afler  the 
play,  which  (commenced  and  finished  at  an  early  hour,  they  went  to  sup- 
per with  the  oon tractor-general,  or  the  noble  who  kept  open  house.  Now 
the  play  terminates  only  at  midnight,  and  suppers  bear  a  seal  of  repro- 
bation, which  renders  them  more  rare.  Supper  takes  place  now  only  by 
chance,  after  a  ball  or  fete.  It  is  become  agreat  derangement  to  the  family ; 
nearly  an  accident.  As  for  those  who  sup  at  caftSs,  they  are  regarded  as 
cast-away  debauchees ;  not  worthy  to  live,  because  they  desire  to  eat 
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when  othere  desire  to  sleep.  WhocTcr  aspires  to  the  reputation  of  an  or- 
derly liver,  to  public  employment,  or  to  matrimony,  ought  only  to  sup 
secretly  by  himself,  tete-a-tete,  with  a  single  dish,  the  doors  fastened  and 
the  windows  closed.  The  well-known  prefect,  Romieu,  was  the  last  of 
the  Bupper-givora,  after  the  days  of  July.  He  did  not  eat,  and  he  only 
pretended  to  drink,  yet  he  was  possessed  of  a  singular  vanity  ,to  be  con- 
sidered rather  a  cormorant  than  a  man  ;  to  bo  endowed  with  a  gulf 
rather  than  with  a  atomooh ;  and  he  continued  regularly  the  suppers  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XV,  He  had,  also,  his  Dubarry,  who  flattered  and 
cheated  him.  One  fine  morning,  however,  this  virtuous  prefect  fell  into 
dtsg'ace.     He  had  supped  too  long.     The  custom  had  changed. 

The  saloons  had  then  lost  a  powerful  attraction;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  not  less  elegant ;  nor  had  they  deteriorated  in  mind  or  ■ 
refinement.  Since  the  aucceaaive  revolutions  have  removed  all  line  of 
demarcation  between  castes  and  ranks,  society  is  no  longer  composed  only 
of  grand  seignors,  whose  only  accomplishments  are  an  agreeable  smile, 
and  a  conversation  eloquent  upon  ribbons,  lace  and  perfumes.  Oeside 
this  debris,  less  frivolous  and  more  instructed,  of  ancient  aristocracy,  are 
now  to  be  found  men,  unknown  yesterday,  but,  celebrated  to-day  ;  men 
of  obscure  birth,  but  of  brilliant  genius.  And  those  literary  and  political 
geniuses  disdain  the  pompous  customs  of  former  times. 

It  is  also  the  mode  to  sneer  at  the  bankers  of  the  present  day  for  * 
their  presumption,  their  love  of  money,  and  their  insolence ;  as  if  the 
farmers' general,  the  Mondons  and  Turcarets  of  a  past  age,  were  models 
of  urbanity,  intellect  and  disinterestedness.  Society  has  not  degenerated, 
it  has  changed.  The  men  have  become  more  serious,  the  women  less 
frivolous ;  and  fifty  saloons  could  be  cited,  where  mind  prevails  over 
fashion. 

It  cannot  fae  charged  upon  Parisian  society  as  a  crime,  because  for- 
eigners, enriched,  no  one  knows  where  or  how,  exercise  the  privilege  of 
drawing  crowds  around  them.  Time  does  justice  to  the  successful  gro- 
cers, cutlers  and  ticket- venders,  who  flutter  in  Paris.  After  they  have 
reigned  a  winter  or  two,  at  most,  they  disappear,  ridiculed,  abused,  and 
nearly  ruined.  They  afford,  however,  amusement  while  they  last.  It  is 
so  amusing  to  visit  a  person  simply  rich,  an  awkward,  ill-bred  broker,  for 
instance,  from  New-York,  who,  having  acquired  wealth,  disdains  his  coun- 
trymen and  apes  the  manners  of  a  foreign  court.  Such  a  one  is  visited  with- 
out restraint.  They  carry  whom  they  please.  They  order,  coinmand,  and 
even  break,  at  pleasure.  They  laugh  at  the  amphitryon,  whom  they  pass 
without  saluting,  and  who  is  not  permitted  to  invite  a  relation  or  a  friend. 
The  visit  is  a  sort  of  escapade  of  good  society,  a  passing  error ;  and 
they  consider  themselvea  in  a  conquered  country.  They  behave  as  in  a 
model  restaurant,  where  the  host  places  at  their  disposal  hia  cellar,  his 
larder,  his  kitchen,  and  hia  domestics  ;  and  who,  after  they  have  eaten  and 
drank,  has  the  good  taste  to  avoid  presenting  his  bill.  But  this,  although 
akin  to  New- York,  is  not  Parisian  society,  a  thing  more  easily  felt  than 
described.  It  is  a  union  of  good  manners  and  good  taste,  a  mixture  of 
benevolence,  of  dignity,  of  intellect,  and  of  familiarity :  a  bouquet  of 
frivolous  and  solid  qualities,  with  many  attributes  that  defy  analysis. 

Without  possessing  millions,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  saloon  and  of  the  best. 
Extreme  wealth  is  not  a  drawback,  but  it  is  not  indispensable.  There  are 
many  saloons  where,  like  that  of  the  Duchess  d'Elchingen,  the  attraction 
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dowhv  arwii ;  or,  [J:ihai.'T.  eveii  in  thtmvre  attractive  laTore  of  the  cards; 
bf-<a'i-»«;  th'rv  li'j  n'.-t  i'(^>,  ii'*r  even  dani?fe;  but  thev  assemble  to  refresh 
the  Wt-sii  ai.d  vMiV  ihi  thr.i;:rL'-:,  in  (-..c vernations  "full  sf  life,  of  mind, 
and  of  li':art.  AVhtn  tLu  h-fur  of  rttirii.g  strikes,  the  loo  devoted  friends, 
who  would  wish  always  to  rtir.&it).  withdraw  reluctautlj.  The  mistresK 
of  the  hoiiie  is  ri-ftecttd  in  her  sajo'in  :  aiid,  in  the  place  of  the  pres^^t 
tiiiinu'n.z  head,  if  a  lady,  without  mind  or  htart.were  in^'tallod,  therhann 
would  di^cij'irear.  although  the  wealth  sLould  be  quadrupled. 

In  a  h'j(«l  of  the  Hue  d'Astorg  is  to  be  found  the  mo^t  aristocratic 
Balofju  of  Paris.  There  arjti'iuc  elegance  is  allied  to  all  that  modem 
luxury  has  invented  fur  comfort :  lackeys  in  livery,  footmen  for  tbc  snte- 
rcKim,  ushers  for  the  reception-rooms.  Introduce  and  respectfully  an- 
nounce the  visitors.  In  those  apartments,  decorated  and  furnished  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XV,,  one  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  grandeur. 
Amidst  those  glorious  family  portraits,  one  finds  himself  in  a  familiar 
circle.  It  would  be  possible,  from  their  biographies,  almost  to  make  a 
continued  history  of  France.  Here,  with  distinguished  grace,  ^ladame 
de  Noailles  nightly  receives  the  old  nobility  of  rrance,  wilh  straagcrs  of 
birth  and  distinction. 

In  the  &ubourg  St.  Germain,  Madame  de  Scherville  is  "  at  home''  thrice 
in  the  week :  once  in  the  morning,  and  -once  in  the  evening.  In  the 
morning  the  ladies  appear  in  promenade  dress,  and  the  men  In  fancy 
cravats.  In  the  evening,  lacea,  silks,  velvets,  coquetish  bonnets  as  well 
as  low  necks,  are  displayed,  but  not  exacted.  The  hostess,  who  presides 
with  as  much  grace  as  indulgence,  would  close  the  eyes  on  the  irregular- 
ities of  a  toilet  a  little  too  familiar,  even  if  they  presented  themselves, 
which  is,  however,  never  the  case.  It  is  still  a  saloon  where  all  are  amused, 
although  the  number  is  never  large.  Sometimes  they  perform  a  comedy 
impromptu,  as  brilliant  and  gay  as  in  the  best  days  of  Scribe.  But  \tith 
or  without  comedy,  the  salooa  in  question  is  an  agreeable  exception  in 
fine  sociuty. 

A  visit  to  the  hotel  of  Madame  de  Vatry  is  a  delicious  enjoyment. 
Elegance  has  invented  nothing  more  complete.  Everywhere  the  rarest 
flowers  and  objects  of  art  are  flooded  with  light.  Her  wealth  creates 
friends,  and  her  charity,  a  rare  virtue  with  the  rich,  is  profiiae.  Notwith- 
shuiding,  eho  is  a  prey  to  ennui. 

The  saloon  of  Madame  de  Bihague  would  be  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  elegant,  if  it  were  not  for  the  over-anxiety  of  the  hostess  to  draw 
around  her  the  marquises  and  counts  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germain.  Con- 
trary, however,  to  their  cuflom,  the  counts  and  marquises,  in  this  in- 
stance, turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  invitations,  and  perseveringly  resisted  tlie 
balls,  conoerta  and  suppers,  given  in  their  honor.  They  consider  her  too 
willing.  If  the  fair  hostess  would  but  content  herself  with  her  natural 
friends,  who  are  worth  all  the  others,  particularly  the  wealthy  city  dames, 
who  are  worth  more  than  the  others,  by,  at  least,  the  cost  of  the  dia- 
monds which  they  display  profusely  in  the  hair,  the  ears,  on  the  arms, 
the  bands,  and  tho  breast ;  some  of  them,  even,  resembling  a  traveling 
casket,  or  a  jewel  peddler, — there  would  be  nothing  to  desire.  However, 
there  are  people  worth  seeing,  and  who  are  very  agreeable ;  nevertheless, 
the  taste  of  the  hostess  requires  old  names  to  adorn  her  saloon,  and,  in 
her  despair,  as  a  lost  resort,  she  has  installed  card-tables,  which  spread  bar 
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renown,  and  the  aristocracy  have  already  shown  signs  of  surrendering  to 
play  what  they  refused  to  all  other  seductions. 

There  ie,  on  the  contrary,  the  aristocratic  saloon  of  the  Baroness  d'£l- 
mer.  It  is  brilliant,  legitimist,  and  very  recherche ;  but,  for  all  that,  not 
very  recreative.  At  first,  the  very  exclusive  manners  of  the  mistreSB 
gave  some  offence.  She  received  nobody  before  ten  o'clock,  and  then 
caused  herself  to  be  served  with  tea  without  offering  any  to  her  guests. 
These  inconsiderate  eccentricities  have  been,  however,  otherwise  lai^ely 
compensated.  People  are  now  accustomed  to  them,  and  these  things  are 
easily  arranged ;  the  question  is  only  to  be  understood. 

Among  political  saloons,  that  of  M.  Thiers  is  distinguished  from  those 
of  Count  Mole  and  M,  Paequier,  in  that  the  ex-minister  is  neither  de- 
scended from  Mathieu  Mole  nor  Etienne  Pasquier,  but  is  descended  from 
himself.  Talent  does  not  measure  itself  either  by  the  lustre  or  the  an- 
tiquity of  one's  grandfather.  To  talent  and  youth  M.  Thiers  adds  the  ad- 
vantage of  opening  his  saloon  every  evening,  while  those  of  Mole  and 
Pasquier  are  opened  only  once  in  a  week.  What  an  immense  advantage  it 
is  for  a  statesman  to  have  a  saloon  or  club,  where  each  day  and  each  evening 
the  friends  and  cb-operatorsmeet  ia  concert  and  prepare  decisive  manceuvres 
for  the  next  day !  The  war  of  places,  equally  with  the  contentions  of  the 
battle-iield,  admits  not  of  delay  ;  and  a  whole  week  in  the  strife  for  power 
is  an  eternity.  An  active,  enterprising,  ambitious  statesman,  who  has  a 
week  before  him,  can  upset  the  world,  if  the  ministry  is  the  price  of  his 
trouble.  Many  an  up-town  house  in  New- York  has  lately  been  built  in 
this  view  by  wealthy  tradesmen  turned  politicians.  M.  Thiers  unites  all 
the  necessary  qualities  of  a  par tj-*hief— love  of  power,  eloquence,  and  a 
daily  saloon.  The  latter  alone  may  sufhce  to  make  a  politick  man.  M. 
Fulchiron,  the  prince  of  good-fellowa,  was  certainly  not  bom  to  become 
an  important  personage,  a  cabinet  maker  ;  but  he  had  a  saloon,  and  more 
than  one  tottering  minister  has  owed  his  stability  to  the  saloon  of  M. 
Fulchiron.  However,  M,  Thiers  for  many  years  was  out  of  power,  not 
withstanding  his  saloon.  But  there  is  a  mystery  about  tliat  which  Louis 
Napoleon  may  one  day  unveil.  Thanks  to  die  presence  of  Madame  Dome, 
Madame  Thiers,  and  some  intimate  friends  of  high  rank,  the  saloon  of  the 
ex-minister  holds  a  lofty  and  elegant  position,  notwithstanding  that  the  sister 
of  M.  Thiers  keeps  an  eating-house,  where  an  excellent  dinner  may  bo  had 
for  one  fj'anc.  At  the  saloon,  visitors  are  introduced,  announced,  and 
served  by  richly  liveried  servants.  They  walk  on  thick  carpets,  and  repose 
on  son.fauteuils.  The  eyes  rest  on  handsome  faces  and  rich  toilets;  but 
the  penance  ia  to  listen  to  the  dull  but  exhaustless  babble  of  certain  gossips, 
who,  not  being  able  or  not  daring  to  appear  at  the  tribune  of  the  chambers, 
take  their  revenge,  and  oompensate  themselves  in  the  saloon.  M.  Thiers 
himself  speaks  too  wel!  and  too  fluently  to  allow  to  others  a  monopoly  of 
speech ;  and  when  he  speaks  not,  he  sleeps ;  and  then  each  feels  bound  to 
respect  the  repose  of  the  great  oiator  and  master  of  the  house. 

The  saloon  of  M.  Sauset,  the  old  president  of  the  Chambers,  was  an  ex- 
ception among  the  political  saloons.  Here  no  opinion  was  expressed,  but 
all  opinions  were  collected ;  as  the  Chambers  were  generous,  they  gave 
their  president  $100,000  per  annum,  and  the  president  in  his  turn  gave 
tiie  deputies  some  glasses  of  sugared  water  every  week,  and  a  ball  every 
year.  At  these  balls  they  danued,  but  did  not  polka,  and  it  is  not  so  cer- 
tain that  they  waltEcd.     The  balls  of  the  president  were  consecrated  to 
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the  amusement  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  deputies,  and  provindal 
motbera  have  Dcvcr  liked  the  waltz. 

Siiice  some  years.  Madam  Girardin  has  deserted  Che  Rue  Lulttte  for  the 
Champs  Eiysees.  When  one  dwells  so  far  from  Paris,  no  little  self-con- 
fidence is  nocessary  to  undertake  to  receive  one's  friends  every  evening. 
But  Madame  Girardin,  go  where  she  will,  draws  the  crowd  after  her.  A 
poetical  dreamer,  careless  and  restless,  Madame  Girardin  obeys  only  the 
impressions  of  the  moment.  To-day,  full  of  charming  gaycty  and 
sparkling  wit,  she  may,  to-morrow,  be  plunged  in  the  deepest  melancbolj, 
and  be  a  prey  .to  grief.  In  her  conversation  she  will  pass  rapidly  from  a 
high  political  question  to  a  touching  story,  expressed  in  words  and  with 
inflexions  of  the  voice,  which  go  directly  to  the  hearts  of  her  listeners. 
Yesterday  she  will  have  loved  solitude,  and  have  sought  to  isolate  her- 
self from  the  world,  to  enshrine  herself  with  her  ideas,  her  retrospections, 
her  illusions  and  disallusions ;  to-morrow  she  will  be  in  love  with  the 
world,  its  society,  its  fetes,  and  its  joys,  only  again  to  revive  her  desire 
for  solitude.  When  her  friend,  Armand  Carrel,  was  dying  of  the  wound 
inflicted  by  her  husband,  in  that  celebrated  duel,  she  flew  to  the  hotel, 
and  exhausted  herself  in  clamorous  sorrow  over  the  body,  until  her 
husband  reminded  her  of  the  scandal  of  such  a  proceeding.  That  mobi- 
lity of  mind,  however,  affects  neither  her  personal  friendships  nor  her 
love  of  literature.  She  changes  her  impressions,  but  never  her  friends. 
To  thomsho  readily  sacrifices  her  gayetics  without  pretext, 'and  her  sorrows 
without  motive.  She  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of  conver- 
sation. She  is  equal  to  Miry,  the  most  brilliant  story-teller,  the  most 
enchanting  romancer  of  Paris,  but  who  exceeds  Madame  Girardin 
neither  in  mind  nor  in  imagination.  Even  the  absent-minded  Gautier  is 
subdued  by  her  spell,  and  becomes  conversational  under  its  influence  ;  and 
these,  with  Lamartiue  and  Victor  Hugo,  complete  an  admirable  quartette, 
possessing  the  sympathies  of  Madame  Girardin.  Sometimes  these  literary 
family  soirees  or  poetical  conversations  change  to  a  great  play,  and  the 
crowd  collects  to  hear  that  piquant  satire,  the  *'  School  of  tlie  JoartudiiU, 
or  that  magnificent  ^oam,  Judith,  m  three  acts,  or  that  ancient  play, 
Cleopatra,  destined  to  develop  the  talents  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel. 

The  saloon  of  Madame  de  Courbonne  has  a  less  defmed  character.  It 
is  in  a  high  degree  literary,  because  Victor  Hugo  is  there,  but  in  a  far  less 
dcgreo  with  M.  Jasmin  present.  It  is  political  with  the  presence  of  M. 
Dumon,  who  recites  in  original  patois  the  pretended  vcntes  of  his  com- 
peers. It  was  still  more  political  in  the  presence  of  Guizot,  M.  Mole,  and 
M.  Salvandy  ;  is  diplomatic  with  the  presence  of  M,  Billing,  minister  uf 
France  to  Copenhagen ;  of  General  Fagget,  minister  of  Holland ;  of  M. 
de  Gluckesberg ;  of  M.  de  Tschan,  Charge  from  Switzerland,  and  not  long 
since  of  Compte  Luxbourg  from  Bavaria.  The  presence  of  the  Count«ss 
Nan.ioutcy  ;  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Baring  ;  the  Countess  La  Redorte ;  and 
the  Countess  de  Montespan,  stamp  it  with  elegance.  At  the  first  glance  on 
entering,  one  understands  that  the  entertainment  is  conversation.  Couches 
and  divans  are  abundant,  and  these  have  been  artfully  arranged.  The 
hostess  is  nearly  always  ill.  She  passes  only  from  her  bed  to  her  coueh. 
She  rises  at  seven  in  the  evening ;  at  eight  she  is  in  her  saloon.  When  her 
illness  is  more  serious,  and  compels  her  to  withdraw  from  company,/ 
there  is  a  general  consternation  in  the  hearts  of  those  faithful  friends  wfajlT 
are  accustomed  t«  visit  her  each  evening.     One  of  the  most  constr  "it 
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visitors,  M.  Luxbourg,  ambassador  from  Bavsria,  was  replaced  in  office  by 
Prince  Wallensteiri,  and  this  was  through  the  iofluence  of  Lola  Mootes, 
that  sylphide  with  clipped  wings,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  Bavarian 
Court. 

Ilic  Sundays  of  M.  Duchatel  were  not  spent  as  moat  people  think.  His 
saloons  and  his  wishes  were  governed  by  the  tone  common  to  all  minis- 
terial saloons,  that  terrible  law,  from  which  even  her  grace  la  Comtesse 
Duchatel  was  not  exempt.  They  pres^tcd  a  perfect  mosaic  of  men  and 
women,  of  all  countries,  ages  and  conditions,  strangers  to  each  other,  who 
yawned  and  watched  the  looks  of  the  minister  to  aroile  upon  him  sillily,  and 
make  mouths  at  him  in  aceret.  Amidst  these  groups,  and  malting  them- 
selves useful,  were  bureau  clerks ;  also,  M.  Brindeau,  a  friend  of  the 
house,  with  his  head  skilfully  dressed,  curbd  and  perfumed  by  Lentis. 
Varniahed,  gloved,  and  elegant  from  head  to  foot,  M.  Brindeau  was  envied 
by  those  less  wealthy  and  less  foppish ;  but  he  had  the  ear  of  the  minister. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  financial  saloons,  those  where  buaineaa  is 
discussed,  and  those  where  it  is  excluded.  That  of  M.  llothschild's  is 
the  type  of  the  last.  It  is  the  saloon  ofa  great  financial  Grand  Seignior.  It 
afibrds  a  neutral  ground,  where  all  opinions  may  be  expressed  without 
fear'or  animosity.  Money  belongs  to  all  parties.  The  friends  of  the  ac- 
tual minister  and  those  of  the  fut\ire  minister  converse  together;  dance 
in  the  same  quadrille,  and  put  their  lega  under  the  same  mahogany. 
They  remain,  iiowever,  not  the  less  mortal  enemies,  until  the  day  of— coa- 
lition. The  Baron  James  de  Kothschilds  never  enters  mal  a  propoa  uito 
politics  :  he  enters  only  into  loan  contracts,  rail-roads,  and  hanks.  In  the 
evenings,  at  home,  he  wishes  to  forget  that  he  has  been  a  banker  all  day, 
and  he  wishes  that  others  should  forget  it  also. 

All  financial  saloons  have  not  this  horror  of  business.  Some  bankers 
give  dinners,  suppers,  and  parties,  in  order  to  procure  customers.  When 
the  dessert  comes,  between  two  glasses  of  champnigne,  they  ask  carelessly 
of  a  neighbor,  "Is  not  Mr.  so  and  so  your  banker?"  "Yes!  what  then?" 
"  Oh !  T  beard  a  nmior."  "  But  what  was  it !"  "  I  do  not  like  to  spread 
ill  news  of  a  neighbor."  "  Go  on,  I  pray  you."  "  You  will  not  betray  me  t" 
"I  am  incapable  of  it."  "Well,  then,  they  report  that  your  banker  is  em- 
barrassed in  his  affairs ;  but  I  thought  you  would  have  heard  it." 

Here  the  conversation  drops ;  but  the  calumny  is  afloat ;  the  poiaon  is 
oommunit^ted.  You  are  ill  at  ease  on  going  to  bed;  your  sleep  is  disturbed 
with  night-mare ;  you  see  your  dollars  dancing  about  like  sylphs,  and 
flying  away  like  birds ;  and  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing,  you  go  to  your 
iMinker.  You  are  at  a  loss  to  justify  your  sudden  resolution:  at  last  you 
exjilain  awkwardly  and  timidly.  Your  banker  smiles,  and  remarks  without 
apparent  malice,  you  dined  yesterday  with  Mr.  X.;  and  without  seeking 
to  dispel  your  suspicions,  orders  that  your  funds  be  placed  at  your  disposal. 
That  smile  and  that  order  cut  short  your  suspicions,  awaken  your  confi- 
dence, and  you  avow  the  truth.  Your  banker  then  proves  to  you  his  stabililv. 
Those  who  arc  happy  enough  to  hove  bankers,  should  shun  such  houses  as  A. 
The  theft  of  n  customer  is  likely  enough  to  be  followed  by  a  more  grave 
crime.  To  those  bank  roues  always  promise  patronage,  but  never  give 
it.  As  long  as  you  lure  them  with  false  hopes,  you  will  always  be  a 
guest.  The  day  you  deposit  your  money  with  them,  bid  adieu  to  invita- 
tions, and  take  an  afiVctionato  leave  of  your  dollars. 

Of  the  dramatic  saloons,  those  of  Duprcz  and  Mademoiselle  Baohel 
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take  the  lead.  There,  as  at  the  theatre,  those  two  great  artista  are  the 
leaders.  Through  a  sentimcDt  of  noble  but  perhaps  e:faggerated  pride, 
Duprez  onl^  invites  his  peers,  artists  like  himself.  He  fears,  and  pcrhapa 
erroneously,  that  in  other  circles  many  would  regard  him  as  honored  in  ac- 
cepting his  invitations.  Tn  these  days  of  equality,  talent  has  stilt  an  aris- 
tocracy which  is  the  equal  of  all  other  aristocracies.  Duprez  makes  no 
other  exception  than  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  Fernetti,  of  Madame 
Paton,  who  before  her  marriage  was  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  Pacini, 
and  M.  and  Madame  Cremieux.  Cremieux  was  more  than  the  friend  of 
Duprez, — than  his  admirer :  he  was  his  lawyer,  and  now-a-days  a 
tenor  can  no  more  sing  without  a  lawyer  than  without  a  voice.  Since 
Cremieux  has  become  minister,  he  has  more  want  of  trumpeters  than 
singers.  The  illustrious  tenor,  his  wife,  who  has  much  talent,  Colletti  of 
the  Italian  Theatre,  Strepponi  Godefroy,  the  celebrated  harp,  and  Dubois 
the  violin,  form  concerts  of  which  a  king  might  be  jealous. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  left  the  Faubourg  Ht.  Germain,  where  the  society 
was  too  much  composed  of  flaujiting  titles  and  too  little  sincerity  for  the 
rue  Joubert,  where  there  is  less  etiquette  and  more  real  gentility. 


THE  QUEEN'S  CUP, 

E  LATB  BTDE  RKOATTA  BT  THE  TACHT 


In  travel  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  curious  thing?, — 

The  Sags  that  cost  a  million  lives  in  battle-fields  of  kings, 

The  ancient  flask  that  Wallace  wore  on  Falkirk's  fatal  field, 

The  iron  casque  of  William  Tell,  and  Ilomiann '3  rusted  shield, 

The  trusty  blade  of  Bolivar,  a  ring  from  Cromwell's  hand, 

And  the  eovering  of  tie  Kaaba  in  Yemen's  happy  land ; 

With  patriot  joy  mine  eyes  were  dazed,  when  firstl  caught  thy  siglil, 

Thouprieeless  Koh-i-noor  by  which  tlienewworld  claims  herrigUt; 

The  Empire  of  the  Sea  bos  passed  away  from  Albion's  shore : 

Columbia  rules  the  ocean  now,  Erilannia  ruled  of  yoi^:. 

The  Warwick  Yaae  ia  wondrous  rare;  i  ts  satyrs,  wild  with  mirtli. 
Are  forms  of  ail  that's  sensual  and  bacchanal  on  earth ; 
The  Portland  Vase  is  rarer  still,  for  antiquarian  lore 
Has  never  solved  the  legend  strange  its  sculptured  beauty  bore ; 
The  Hebe  Vaw, — the  gem  of  all, — a  (3^  of  Grecian  mould, 
From  wbieb  ambrosial  neclar  floweil,  for  Jupiter  of  old; 
But  tliou  art  the  Victohia  Vase  I — never  Etruscan  art 
Produced  an  antique  like  to  thee,  to  stir  a  nation's  heart ; 
For  with  thee  passed  the  sea's  empire  away  from  Albion'sshoro: 
Columbia  rules  tlie  ocean  now,  Britannia  ruled  of  yore. 

Our  flag  is  new, — it  balh  not  waved  as  yet  a  hundred  years ; 
Our  Eagle's  wings  are  scarcely  fledged,  and  yethe  kuows  nofears; 
His  shadow  doth  in  triumph  Tall  o'er  Adirondack's  snows, 
To  the  Navajo's  cba-^en  vale  where  murmuring  Gila  flows: 
From  Maripopa'a  golden  hills  to  old  Manhattan  Bay, 
His  eye  gleams  aa  a  meteor  bright  o'er  freedom's  Htany  way; 
And  proudly  beats  my  heart  to-day,  while  gazing  upon  thee, 
Thou  monolith,  whose  silent  speech  records  our  destiny; 
The  Empire  of  the  sea  has  pa^ed  away  from  Albion's  ^ora: 
Columbia  nites  the  ocean  now,  Britannia  ruled  of  yore. 
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SOME  IRISH  POETS. 

(CondDued.) 

Odr  second  extract  from  the  German  Anthology  will  be  the  ''Spectre 
Caravan,"  by  Ferdinand  Freiligrath.*  It  has  all  the  mysticism  of  the 
German  school,  but  still  there  is  displayed  in  it  a  masterly  style :  the 
picture  it  presents  to  the  mind  of  the  re-animated  dust  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  who  have,  in  their  journey,  been  overtaken  by  death,  is  most  strik- 
ingly vivid.  We  do  not  know  where  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  a  better 
original,  or  a  more  spirited  translation  ; 

'Twaa  at  midnight,  in  the  deaort,  where  we  rested  on  the  ground ; 

There  ray  BeddnwcGna  were  aleuping.  and  their  steeds  were  strel«liod  around ; 

In  the  farncss  lay  the  moonlight,  on  the  mountains  of  the  Nile, 

And  the  camel  bones  that  strewed  the  sands  for  many  an  arid  mile. 

"With  my  saddle  for  a  pillow  did  I  prop  my  weary  head, 

And  my  Kaftaa-cloth  unfoiiied  o'er  my  limbs  was  lightly  spread ; 

While  beside  me,  as  the  kapitan  and  watchman  of  my  band, 

Lay  my  Bazra-sword  and  pistols  tTwain  a-shimmering  on  the  sand. 


And  the  stillness  was  unbroken,  save  at  roomonta  by  a  cry 

From  some  stray  belated  vulture  sailing  blaukly  down  the  sky ; 

Or  the  snortings  of  a  sleeping  steed  at  waters  fancy-seen, 

Or  the  hurried  warlike  mutterings  of  some  dreaming  Boddaweon. 

When  beholdl  asuddoo  sandquake — and  between  the  earth  and  moon, 

Roso  a  mighty  Host  of  Shadoivs,  as  from  out  some  dim  lagoon : 

Then  our  eouraera  gasped  with  terror,  and  a  tliril!  shook  every  man, 

And  the  cry  was  "  Allah  Akbar !  'tis  the  Spectre  CaraYan  !" 

On  they  came,  their hueless  faces  toward  Slocca  ever  more- 

On  ihey  came,  long  files  of  camels,  and  of  women  whom  they  bore, 

Guides  and  merchants,  youthful  maidens,  bearing  pitchers  in  their  hands, 

And  beliind  tbem  troops  of  horsemen  foUowing,  sunless  as  the  sands. 

More  and  morel-the  phantom  pageant  overshadowed  all  the  plains, 

Tea,  the  ghastly  camel-bones  arose,  and  grew  to  camel  trains; 

And  the  whirling  column-clouds  of  sand  to  forms  in  dusky  garbs, 

Here,  afoot  as  Hadjee  pilgrims — there,  as  warriors  on  tlieir  barbal 

Whence  we  knew  the  Ifiglit  was  come  when  all  whom  Death  had  sou] 

and  found. 
Long  ngo  amid  the  sands  whereon  their  bones  jet  bleach  around, 
Rise  by  legions  from  the  darkness  of  their  prisons  low  and  lone, 
And  in  dim  precession  march  to  kiss  the  Kaaba'a  Holy  Stone. 


Lo !  the  Dead  aro  here  in  myriads ;  the  whole  world  of  Hades  waits, 
Aa  with  eager  haste  (o  press  beyond  the  Babelmandel  straits. 
Then  I  spake,  "Our  steeds  are  frantic  1    To  yonr  saddles  every  one! 
Never  quail  before  these  ahadowsl    You  are  ebildi-en  of  the  Sun! 
If  their  garments  rustle  past  you,  if  tlieicglaucea  reach  you  here. 
Cry  BismiUahl — and  that  mighty  name  shall  banish  every  fear. 

*  It  ma7  not  be  uninterealing  to  our  reaJere  Co  know  thai  Freiligrath,  an  account  of 
Che  liberal  political  ideas  he  has  dsied  to  put  forth,  hu  been  again  exiled  from  Hulin. 
bU  natiie  city,  far  the  tbird  time,  and  ha*  announced  hii  intention  of  taking  refiig* 
IB  this  country. 
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the  mom  is  waoing  far  a-weat, 
it  the  skiea  in  gold  and  crimson  vest^ 
And  ill  thionest  airwill  melt  awaj  those  phantom  ahapea forlorn, 
When  again  upon  your  brows  you  feel  lie  odor  winds  of  morn." 

These  sre  but  two  poems  from  two  volumea,  aod  can,  at  best,  convey 
but  a  meagre  impression  of  the  entire  work ;  the  limits  of  a  Magazine 
article,  however,  will  not  admit  of  further  extracts,  and  wo  must  remain 
content. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Literal  Orientates,  published  in  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine,  and  which  proved  the  most  attractive  feature  of  that 
widely  celebrated  periodical,  during  a  number  of  yeors. 

In  theeai'ly  part  of  his  author  life,  Mangan  delighted  in  oddities;  the 
atrangest  connections,  whether  of  sense  or  rhyme,  gave  him  infinite  plea- 
sure ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  sometimes  find  ourselves  convulsed  with 
side-splitting  laughter,  in  a  moment  after  we  have  been  weeping  bitter 
tears ;  he  would  commence  a  poem  with  all  the  grandeur  of  an  epic^  every 
line  beautifully  rounded,  exact  in  its  proportions,  united  in  its  sense ;  he 
would  intersperse  the  most  beautiful  metaphors,  and  suddenly  transform 
the  whole  into  ridicule  by  a  single  couplet  at  the  end.  This  was  charac- 
teristic, but  it  was  none  the  less  a  fault.  It  might  please  the  multitude, 
it  might  tickle  the  ears  of  the  reader  for  amusement,  and  afford  a  hearty 
Inugb  to  the  reader  for  occupation ;  but  to  the  thinker  who  delights  in  each 
line,  and  at  the  end  sums  up  the  whole  with  pleasure,  it  must  ever  be 
disagreeable ;  it  detracts  from  the  merit  of  a  poem  to  be  concluded  with 
comic  effect,  except  it  be  a  comic  piece,  where  wit  and  humor  are  not  out 
of  place. 

These  remarks  apply  most  particularly  to  those  poems  now  under  con- 
sideration. There  are  poems  among  them  which  may  rank  among  the 
first  compositions  in  our  language,  where  the  etfect  is  kept  up ;  but  they 
are,  in  the  main,  such  as  we  have  mentioned.  Beautifully  executed  until 
the  conclusion,  and  then  shattered  to  pieces  by  some  ridiculous  shaft  of 
pleasantry. 

We  cannot  bestow  time  in  illustrating  all  our  remarks  with  poems  ;  but 
we  give  a  few  extracts  as  specimens  of  style  in  mechanical  execution  wid 
rhythmical  construction.  • 

KAB3EED  IS  rRAtSB  OF  THE  PROPHET  AHUED. 

Earth's  destinies  and  dreams  are  aloried  on  thy  Brow, 

Ttt  Aila-hu  I  Ta  Alla-hu ! 

The  sun  of  wisdom  beams  resplendent  from  thy  Brow, 

Ya  Alla-hu  r  YaAlla-buI 

Long  ages  hence,  as  now,  shall  saints  before  it  bow ; 

And  adore  and  ailmire" 

Tfio  bright  fire 


No  mortal  ever  ^ztiA  on  palace  like  thy  Nose, 

Ta  Alla-hu  I  Ya  Alla-hu  I 

Beholders  shout,  amazed,  "  Mahommed,  what  a  Nosel" 

Ya  Alia-hu !  Ya  AUa-h«  1 
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The  devils,  Ihine  old  foes,  oft  curae  that  House  of  w 

But  thy  frieniis  find  their  strength 

In  the  lenjrth 


This  last  simile  of  the  "  strength  in  the  length  of  his  nose,"  though  it 
.sounds  ridiculous  on  paper,  has  yet  a  meaning.  It  has  been  said  that  one 
of  the  favorite  sayings  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  'was  ; — "  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  when  I  want  any  good  headworit  done,  I  choose  a  man,  provided 
his  education  has  been  suitable,  with  a  long  nose.  His  breathing  is  free 
and  bold,  and  his  brain  as  well  as  his  hmgs  and  heart,  cool  and  clear.  In 
my  observations  of  men,  I  have  almost  invariably  found  that  a  long  nose 
and  a*!org  head  go  together." 

It  may  bo  that  Mangan  had  this  idea  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
poem  from  which  we  have  quoted. 

In  one  of  these  Ottoman  translations,  Mangan  lays  down  as  a  rule  in 
Oriental  poetry,  that  in  some  poems  "  whatsoever  word  begins  a  sentence, 
the  same  word,  or  a  part  thereof,  written  reversely,  must  terminate  the 
same  verse,"  and  writes  a  poem  upon  that  rule,  thus  : 
TVavprso  not  the  globe  for  lore  I     The  sternest 

But  the  surest  teacher  is  the  boorl, 
Studying  that,  and  that  alone,  thou  learncst 
Best  and  soonest  wlienoe  and  what  thou  art 

Eoil  angels  tempt  us  in  all  places : 

What  but  sands  or  jnows  hath  earth  to  give? 
Dream  not,  friend,  ofdcserts  and  onses, 
But  look  inwards  and  begin  to  live. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  idea  was  a  whim  of  his  own,  and  the 
poem,  with  all  its  high  teaching,  merely  intended  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry. 
The  curious  intermixture  of  light  and  serious  in  the  poem  entitled  "The 
Wail  and  Warning  of  ike  Three  Kkalendera"  has  often  been  remarked, 
but  beyond  this,  it  has  a  groat  merit ;  there  is  perfect  melody  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  it  falls  with  such  softness  and  sweetness  on  the  car  as  almost 
to  captivate  the  reader.     As  we  read  it,  a  music  suggests  itself  to  us,  and 
we  are  insensibly  led  into  a  musical  accompaniment  where  none  was  de- 
signed.    "Weexlmct  these  verses  from  this  mos-t  curious  production. 

THE  WAIL. 
La  'lab*  il-allnh  !♦ 
Here  we  meet,  we  three,  at  length, 

Amruh,  Osman,  PeriBad, 
Shorn  of  oil  our  grace  and  strength, 

Poor,  and  old,  and  very  sad  I 
Wo  have  lived,  but  live  no  more, 

Life  has  lost  its  gloss  for  us, 
Since  the  days  we  spent  of  yore, 
Boating  down  tho  Bosphorus. 
La'  \ihk  il-ailah ! 
The  Bogpborus,  the  Bosphorus  I 
For  life  has  lost  ita  gloss  for  us. 
Since  the  days  we  spent  of  yore, 
Upon  the  pleasant  Bosphorns. 

• 

*  Thaie  is  but  one  God. 
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La'  lolili  i1-allah  1 
Gone  is  all  I  In  one  abyss 

Lio  Health,  Youth,  and  Memment 
All  we've  learned  amounts  to  this — 

Lifk's  a  Sad  E:cpeii[uent. 
What  it  is  we  trt'bly  feel, 

Pondering  what  it  was  for  na, 
When  our  Bhollop's  bouniiing  keel 
Clove  the  joyous  Bosphorua. 
Tja'  lahi  il-allahl 
The  Bosphonis,  the  Bosphorua  I 
We  wail  for  what  life  was  for  ua 
When  our  shallop's  bounding  keel 
So  olove  the  joyous  Botiphorus  I 

THE  WARNING. 
La'lahfiil-allahl       ■ 
Pleasure  tcmpls  ;  yot  Jl^n  has  none 

Save  himself  t'accuse,  if  her 
Temptin^s  prove,  wiicn  all  is  done, 
Lures  hong  out  by  Lucifer. 

GtTABDYOCR  FJBE  IN  YOITTH,  0  FbIBNDSI 

Manhood  is  but  Piiosphobus; 
And  dad  luck  attends  asd  ends 
boatdio3  down  tue  bosphorosi 
La'  lohii  il-allah  I 
The  Bosphotus,  the  Eosphorus  ! 
Youth's  fire  soon  wanes  to  phosphoruB; 
And  slight  luck  or  grace  attends 

Your  boaters  down  the  Bosphorua  I 
Thus  much  for  the  Liters  Orientalcs.     We  have  given  but  a  few  spe- 
cimens out  of  many,  and  there  may  be  others  better  iu  the  aeries  which  we 
liave  not  even  noticed. 

Among  his  miscellaneous  poems  wo  wished  to  quote  the  Nameless  One, 
an  autobiographical  ballad,  showing  his  own  struggles  through  the  world, 
and  which  was  one  of  his  latest  productions ;  but  wo  lay  this  aside  to 
make  room  for  one  still  greater,  a  poem  where  the  height  of  passion  ia 
mingled  with  the  strength  of  reason,  and  the  studied  grace  of  poetical  ex- 
cellence.    We  quote  entire  "The  spell  of  Hatred." 

THE  SPELL  OF  HATRED. 
Yest  freedom's  war,  thougii  the  deadly  strife 

Make  earth  one  charnel  bone-jard. 
The  last  fond  clasp  to  the  child  and  wife. 

And  the  first  firm  grasp  of  the  poignard. 
Hood  soon  sliaU  run  in  rivers  above 

The  bright  flowers  we  to-day  tread, 
We  have  all  hail  more  tlian  enough  of  love. 

Let  us  now  have  a  Spell  of  Hatred  1 

How  long  shall  tlie  hideous  ogre  power 

Rear  column  of  skulls  on  column? 
Ohl   Justice,  hasten  thy  promised  hour 

And  open  thy  doomsday  voluma 
No  more  oiled  speech — it  is  lime  the  drove 

Of  despots  should  hear  tlioir  fate  read; 
We  have  all  had  mfrc  than  enough  of  love, 

Let  us  test  now  liie  talisman — Hatred  I 
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1  of  his  ligures 
Childhood  :— 


Cold  steel — to  that  it  must  come  at  length, 

Nor  quake  to  hear  it  spoken — 
By  the  blows  nlono  we  strike  in  our  Bfa-ength 

Can  the  chwns  of  the  world  be  broken. 
Up,  then  1  no  more  ia  valley  or  grove 

Let  alavery  nnd  diamay  tread, 
We  have  all  had  Triore  than  enough  of  love, 

Let  ua  now  fall  back  upon  Hatred  I 
Myfriends,  the  tremendous  hour  at  hand 

Wdl  show  itself  truly  ia  earnest, 
Do  ye  the  like,  and  take  your  stand 

Where  its  aspect  frowns  tlie  sternest ; 
Strive  ye  as  Tdl  and  Kemer  strove, 

Be  your  bright  swords  early  and  lalo  red ; 
We  have  ail  had  more  than  enough  of  love. 

Let  our  watchword  henceforth  be  Hatred  I 
Mangan's  imagination  was  fertile  in  invention,  and  soni' 
bear  marks  of  the  highest  poetical  art ;  thus,  in  a  poem  on 

"Man,  like  ihf,  leaf  (hat  tivims  ihe  tcave, 
Oofs  headlong  down  thai  rushinjj  -rivtr, 
Whose  lamplets  sho>-e 

Is  ^edre-peopkd/rom  tht  grave," 

We  can  make  but  one  more  extract  from  Margan's  poems,  and  we  scarce- 
ly know  which  to  choose  out  of  the  mass  before  us  ;  look  on  whiyh  we 
wilt,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  strong  marks  of  his  genius,  yet  in  none,  per- 
haps, more  vigorously  displayed  than  in  "  Pompeii,"  which  we  have  se- 
lected : — 

The  heralds  of  thy  ruin  and  despair 

Quickened  and  thickened  as  tlie  hour  drew  nigh : 
Wliat  prodigies  of  sound  convulsed  tlie  airl 

How  many  a  death-flag  was  unfurled  on  high  I 
The  sullen  sun  went  down — a  globe  of  blood — 

Raylcas,  and  coloring. every  heart  with  gloom. 
Till  even  the  dullest  felt  and  understood 
The  coming  of  an  overwhelming  doom ; 
The  prestige  of  a  crisis  and  a  fall — 
A  shock — a  thunder  shock,  for  thee,  for  them,  for  all  I 

We  shrink  into  ourselves  when  night  and  storm 

Come  blackly  dovfn,  as  though  to  every  soul 
Heaven  here  foreshowed  the  cliaracter  and  form 

Of  nature's  death-hour.     Doth  the  thunder  roll, 
The  white  wave  boil,  the  arrowy  lightning  strike, 

Flood,  fire,  and  earthquake  devastate  in  vain? 
Or  is  there  not  a  voice  which  peals  alike 

To  all  from  these,  marshalUng  up  tliat  train 
Of  scenes  and  images  that  shall  be  born. 
In  Uving,  vivid  might  upon  the  judgment  mom  ? 


The  desolated  cities  which,  of  yore, 

Perished  by  flooding,  fire,  and  sulphurous  rain, 
Where  sleeps  the  Dead  Sea's  immemorial  shore. 

Lie  levelled  wrecks  below  that  blasted  plain. 
Tliey  fell ;  thou  fellcst ;  bul,  erased  from  earth, 

Blotted  from  being  for  eternal  years, 
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"  Their"  image  chills  the  life-blood — "  thine"  gives  birth, 
Even  wIiilL'  we  tremble,  to  some  human  tears. 
Iliid'st  thou  li-ss  guilt?    Who  knows!     The  book  of  Time 
Bears  on  each  leuT  alike  iJie  brood,  red  stamp  of  crime. 

Mangan's  dexterity  as  a  versifier  was  most  wonderful ;  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  observed  such  power  of  rhyming  in  any  other  poet ; 
he  could  make  the  most  peculiar  and  striking  combinations,  and  with  all 
the  frequency  of  curious  rhymes  he  never  saerificoa  propriety.  He  could 
improvise  with  equal  fitcility,  and  has  been  known  to  talk  in  poetry  for 
hours  without  any  apparent  effurt ;  the  only  difference  between  liis  pub- 
lished pieces  and  Uioso  improvised,  being,  that  the  latter  were  more  collo- 
quial in  tone.  The  versatility  of  his  genius  was  equally  surprising  ;  he 
could  adapt  his  ideas  and  expressions  to  the  spiiit  of  any  language.  In 
many  of  his,  so-cailed,  translations,  the  originals  furnished  tiie  more 
ideas,  tlie  form  of  the  expression  was  his  own  ;  in  some  instances  both 
ideas  and  expressions  originated  in  him.  The  poems  attributed  to  Ilafiz, 
the  Persian  poet,  were  natistly  without  originals ;  the  poet  merely  sought 
the  spirit  of  the  writer  of  the  "  Rose  Gurdun,"  and  so  well  did  he  succeed 
in  this,  that  readers,  familiar  with  oriental  literature,  were  deceived  into  a 
belief  that  these  poems  were  translations.  Mangan,  upon  being  question 
ed  as  to  the  reason  of  his  thus  giving  to  another  the  credit  of  such  spien- 
did  productions,  replied,  that  "  llafiz  paid  better  than  Clarence  Mangan, 
and  that  people  were  foolish  for  believing  them  translations,  when  any 
scholar  could  perceive  they  were  only  half  his. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  German  translations.  In  the  German  Antho- 
logy will  be  found  many  of  his  finest  poems ;  to  all  of  them  Mangan  has 
imparted  a  vigor  exclusively  his  own.  From  the  simplest  ideas  ho  ha» 
produced  the  most  beautiful  poems ;  he  has  enlarged  upon  the  language, 
and  used  a  style  and  a  class  of  illustrations  peculiar  to  himself.  Most  pro- 
minent among  these  is  the  poem  we  have  already  quoti'd,  "The  Kidc 
Around  The  Parapet."  The  original  of  tliia  was  a  short  narrative  poem 
by  Rueckert,  entitled,  "  Kiihnegunde  .Of  Tlie  Keincst,"  marked  by  no 
great  vigor  and  beauty.  Mangan's  "  Ride  Ai-ound  The  Parapet,"  on  the 
contrary,  is  one  of  tiie.  stmngcst,  finest,  and  most  fascinating  poems 
written  in  the  present  century,  and  may  challenge  competition.  Ihe  de- 
lineation, first,  of  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  Lady  Eleonora  Von  Alieyae, 
her  triumph  over  the  slaughter  of  the  six  and  thirty  knights,  her  sudden 
lore  for  the  gallant  Margrave  Gondibcrt,  her  remorse  and  fear  when  she 
thinks  that  "  he  but  rideth  to  perdition,"  all  belong  to  Mwigan,  and  the 
catastrophe  is  certainly  his,  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  ho  delighted  in 
such  quaint  peculiarities,  and  it  must  have  been  delicious  for  him  to 
"  transmt^rify"  the  stony-hearted  bciuty  into  a  wooden  image  at  her 
own  castle  gate. 

We  liave  already  said  that  the  general  voico  of  "  Young  Ireland"  has 
assigned  to  Thomas  Davis  the  first  place  among  her  poets  ;  but  vre,  al- 
though Davis'  talents  hold  a  high  place  in  our  estimation,  cannot  agree  in 
the  estimate  thus  made.  In  true  poetical  genius,  in  power  of  language, 
in  elegance  of  thought,  Mangan  is  by  many  degrees  his  superior.  His 
life  was  wild  and  erratic,  and  his  poetry  partook  somewhat  of  the  same 
nature,  so  that  the  reader  must  be  prepared  for  great  irregularities;  his 
writings  were  generally  short  poems,  not  because  he  waa  incapable  of 
more  extended  efforts,  but  because  Decesitities  always  pressed  upon  him. 
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luid  by  hasty  publicatioD  alone  c0uld  he  relieve  himself.  Hts  im^inatiou 
waff  clear  and  healthy ;  bright  worlds  opened  before  his  eyes,  radiant 
with  angels,  basking  their  outspread  wings  in  the  gulden  sunlight;  in- 
,  spiratiou  came  to  him  unsought,  he  breathed  it  in  with  the  atmosphere 
around  him,  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  the  triumphs  of  art,  Allhough 
bowed  down  by  poverty,  the  heavy  hand  of  sickness  grasping  his  vitality, 
the  world  of  his  imagination  wtis  bright  as  ever,  and  he  poured  forth 
gushes  of  melody  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  heard  :  lamentations  for 
his  beloved  country,  and  predictions  of  a  glorious  hour  approaching.  His 
poems  had  their  effect,  they  were  chanted  liy  reroiutionary  parties  in  the 
mountains,  and  copies  were  eagerly  sought  by  the  residents  of  large 
cities  ;  men  feit  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  and  were  strengthened.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  universality  of  Mangan's  mind:  we  merely 
allude  to  it  again  in  this  place  that  the  reader  may  reflect  and  find  whether 
it  has  been  proven. 

Mangan's  poems  yet  remain  to  bo  collected,  and  his  life  to  be  written  ; 
it  will  be  done,  for  the  world  begins  to  wake  from  its  lethargy,  and  to 
eomprehend  that  the  great  poets  did  not  all  live  in  post  ages.  Here  was 
one,  who,  without  education,  hemmed  round  by  po\'erty,  in  a  country 
where  even  the  lovers  of  genius  would  not  have  dared  to  foster  it  in  so 
independent  a  spirit,  yet  broke  through  all  trammels,  and  lived  and  died  a 
poet,  not  a  weaic  one,  tfatust^og  himself  ever  forward,  but  one  who  gave  to 
others  in  his  lifetime  the  glory  which  shall  cluster  round  his  own  name  in 

We  have  devoted  to  Mangan  and  Davis  more  space  than  we  had  in- 
tended ;  but  the  field  was  so  wide,  and  the  subject  so  interesting,  that  we 
could  not  restrain  our  full  expression.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  be 
more  brief,  using  our  own  remarks,  and  quoting  only  such  passages  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding. 

After  those  who  have  already  occupied  our  attention,  come  two  poets 
who  stand  side  by  side,  in  a  sort  of  poetical  brotherhood  ;  Frasrer_( better 
known  by  his  nomme  Se plume  Do  Jean,)  and  Richard  Dalton  Williams  ; 
the  dividing  mark  between  them  lies  in  this : — I'rasier  was  the  poet  of 
strength,  Williams  of  wit  and  beauty.  One  was  the  Tnnn  of  strong, 
sound,  vigorous,  but  uncultivated  mind,  the  Elliott  of  Ireland  ;  the  other 
of  a  refined  and  carefully  cultivated  intellect,  beautiful  by  nature,  and 
rendered  still  more  beautiful  by  art.  Let  us  not  be  undci'stood  as  mean- 
ing that  strength  belongs  alone  to  Frasior;  for  Mr.  Williams  has  also 
merit  in  this  respect,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Our  experience  in  literature  has  firmly  persuaded  us,  that  greater  force 
of  expression  will  be  found  in  the  writer  who  is  guided  only  by  natural 
talent,  and  spurred  on  to  exertion  by  passion,  than  in  one  who  has  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  of  collegiate  education,  and  who  has  become  precise 
and  correct  by  measureand  rule.  The  man  of  a  carefully  cultivated  mind 
will  be  cautious  in  the  selection  of  words,  in  his  manner  of  disposing 
them,  and  will  be  likely  to  draw  largely  upon  his  fancy  in  the  invention 
of  beautiful  figures ;  he  will  strive  for  melody  of  language,  and  in  follow- 
ing out  the  strict  rules  of  poetical  composition,  much  of  the  natural  passion 
will  be  lost ;  all  will  be  elaborated  with  care  and  taste.  The  uncultivated 
man,  on  the  contrary,  will  seize  the  first  words  that  suggest  themselvea, 
and  will  use  the  simplest,  and  necessarily,  the  strongest  phrases ;  he  will 
not  pause  to  select,  nor  has  he  the  skill  to  dispose  of  them  to  artistic  ad- 
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vantage.  A  happy  turn  of  mind,  a  knowledge  of  humanity,  will  always 
aid  hini ;  and  his  figures,  if  not  as  highly  wrought,  will  at  least  have  as 
much  beauty,  and  this  the  careful  reader  may  study  out.  'Diis  then,  in 
our  mirtd,  is  the  distinction  between  Frasier  and  Williams :  the  one  was 
guided  only  by  a  natural  intellect,  and  a  naturally  good  taste,  the  other  by 
acarefully  stored  mind  and  a  highly  cultivated  fancy;  one  was  a  poor 
Dublin  cabinet  maker,  ^'ho  laid  down  the  hanJ-saw  and  jack-plane  to 
assume  the  pen ;  the  other  a  medical  student,  who  moved  in  the  first 
literary  circles,  and  gratified  his  poetical  taste  by  various  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  his  country.  Following  but  the  strict  rules  of  poetical 
judgment,  we  would  be  forced  to  acknowledge  Williams  as  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  two,  but  we  infinitely  prefer  placing  them  side  by  side  and 
claiming  preference  for  neither. 

The  incidents  of  Frasier's  life  afTord  no  materials  likely  to  interest ; 
when  we  have  said  that  he  was  a  cabinet  maker,  and  giuned  his  livelihood 
by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  struggling  against  great  obstacles — his  poverty, 
and  a  weak  and  deformed  physical  frame,  we  have  told  all.  His  first 
volume,  Poema  for  the  People,  was  published  in  1845,  and  in  his  preface 
he  says, "  The  following  poema  should  be  viewed  as  the  work  of  a  man 
who  wrote  for  his  countrymen  alone — and  not  for  every  generation  of 
them — but  merely  for  the  present — as  his  first  and  most  imperative  duty ; 
with  this  object  he  had  to  deal  with  events  as  they  arose,  or,  if  he  drew 
from  imagination,  he  hod  to  make  the  picture  true  to  national  feelings  and 
passions,  of  which— judging  by  his  own — he  believed  himself  a  faithful, 
though  a  weak  delineator."  After  this  apology  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  fmd  a  volume  of  poems  hurriedly  put  together,  and  wanting  in  all 
the  essential  parts  which  constitute  the  charm  of  poetry  ;  this  is  not  so ; 
although  we  state  the  prominent  characteristic  of  Frasier  to  have  been 
strength,  yet  he  was  not  wanting  in  the  minor  graces  of  composition,  as 
many  of  his  verses  will  show.  There  is  a  beautiful  mixture  of  both 
these  qualities  iu  the  Insurgent's  Song,  from  which  we  take  one  verse : 

"  We  aurfer'd  in  patience — till  patience  became, 
Like  Bnow  round  the  crater  of  mountainous  flame; 
Yet  complainU'',  like  the  smoke,  which  cou!d  not  be  represa'd, 
Show'd  the  amoiUd'ring  fire  still  at  work  in  our  breast 
What  then  did  oitr  tyrants  to  soothe  discontent? 
Why,  they  added  new  insult  anrf  jcrong  to  resefif  / 
And  now  let  tliom  look  for  the  lava,  to  wreathe 
The  villas  and  vineyards  they  planted  beneath." 
We  take  another  verse  in  Frasier's  own  peculiar  strain,  from  one  of  hia 
patriotic  poems  : 

"Those  scalding  tears — those  scalding  leara, 
Too  long  have  fallen  in  vain: 

Up  with  tlie  banners  and  the  spears, 
And  let  the  gathered  gloom  of  years, 
Show  stczner  stuQ'  than  rain! 
The  lightning,  in  that  stormy  hour, 
Wiien  forth  defiance  roils, 

May  ehnnge  the  poles  of  Saxon  power, 
And  melt  the  chain,  tho  long,  long  shower, 
But  rusted  round  our  souU." 

This  entire  poem,  "The  Gathering ^of  the  Nation,"  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  lyrics  of  tho  age ;  it  is  tho  Tery  concentrated  expressloD  of  the 
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strongest  passions  tbat  may  agitate  the  human  bosom — patriotism  and 
hatred.  In  these  volumes  we  frequently  meet  with  ideas  novel  and 
elegant,  as  this  one : 

"  To  erime  for  catue  let  none  be  driven  I 

The  sand — the  flowery  sod — 
Are  proofs  of  Providence — and  even 
The  $tar$  are  asterishof  Aeovtrt, 
Re/erring  us  to  God/" 

We  will  close  an  extract  from  Frasier,  by  quoting  from  "  Our  Song" — 
one  of  his  finest  poems  : 


"  We  have  no  music  on  the 
No  banner  in  (he  beams; 
Our  standards  are  the  forest  trees — 
Our  trumpeters — the  streams! 
Yet  not  till  all 
The  forests  faU— 
Not  till  the  streams  be  huah'd, 
Shail  we,  wlio  wield 
Nor  sword,  nor  shield, 
By  tyraany  be  crush'd  I 

Go,  tyraQla — trample  human  souls, 

While  license  yet  is  giv'n ; 
But  know,  ye  tread  on  burning  coals. 
That  have  been  lit  in  heav'n ; 
And  if  no  blaze 
Arrest  your  gaze, 
Deem  not  the  spirit  flownl 

That,  tho'  your  hed  • 

■  Be  shod  with  steet, 
Will  bvm  you  io  the  hone  /" 
These  extracts,  few  and  brief,  will  yet  bo  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  material  from  which  the  poet  was  made  :  he  scenaed  to  write  with  a 
pen  of  iron — with  a  sword  point  dipped  in  gal! ;  every  line  tells  home, 
with  the  force  of  a  well-planted  blow;  and  any  person  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  Irish  character,  can  easily  im^ine  what  must  have  been  their  eBect. 
But  to  inquire  into  this  is  not  our  object,  and  we  are  admonished  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  poet  already  named,  as  standing  beside  Frasier. 

Richard  Da  lion  Williams  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  beat  contributors 
to  the  Nation  ;  in  political  satire  lay  hia  greatest  strength,  and  we  ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  we  cannot  come  at  all  of  his  poems  ;  as  it  is,  we  can 
find  only  those  published  in  the  Spirit  of  thu  Nation,  and,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  compiler  of  that  work,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  we 
will  say  that  they  are  generally  the  poorest  of  Mr.  Williams'  writings. 
ITie  Rath  of  Mullaichaiastean,  is  his  linost  poem  in  the  collection  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  Hie  story  relates  to  the  stratagem  by  which  Sydney 
destroyed  a  number  of  the  Irish,  at  a  feast  and  festival  given  at  the  Rath 
of  Mullaichmast. 

He  opening  of  the  poem  is  exceedingly  effective,  and  shows  a  strong 
power  of.  desoriptjon ;  we  almost  shndder  at  the  picture  it  presents. 

"  O'er  the  rath  of  MullMchmaist, 
On  the  solemn  midnight  blast, 
What  bleeding  spectres  passed, 
Witli  their  gash'd  breasts  barel 
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Hast  tbou  heard  the  fitful  wail, 
That  o'crloaJa  the  sullen  gale, 
Wheii  the  wauing  moon  sliinos  pale, 
O'or  the  curs'd  ground  there? 

"  Red  streamlets  trickling  alow, 
O'er  their  clotted  tresTOa  fiow, 
And  3til]  and  awful  woe, 

O'er  each  paie  brow  weeps — 
Rich  howls  bestrew  the  grouDd, 
And  broken  haq>3  around, 
Who^o  once  enclianting  sound, 
Ifl  the  bard's  blood  sleeps." 

The  closing  verses  impart  to  the  poem  a  style  of  melancholy  gran- 
deur, fully  ccjual  to  the  splendid  German  poem  by  Uhland,  from  which 
Mueller  conceived  the  idea  of  bis  magnificent  marble  group,  lately  bo 
popular  in  our  city,  "  The  Minstrel's  Curse,"  Here  too,  it  would  seem  as 
if  some  spirit  of  the  past  had  como  biick  to  earth,  and  with  deep  sono- 
rous voice,  gives  the  relation  of  the  treacherous  stratagem,  and  warns  his 
countrymen  agaiust  trusting  the  foe  lo  whom  dishonor  gave  no  pang, 
and  whose  name  could  not  be  heaped  with  too  many  in&mies. 

Since  that  hour  the  clouds  that  pass'd 
O'er  the  mth  of  Mullaichmaist, 
One  tear  have  never  cast, 

On  the  gore  dyed  sod; 
for  the  sliower  of  crimson  rain, 
,  Tliat  o'crflowed  that  fatal  plain, 

Cries  aloud,  and  not  in  vain, 

To  Uie  Most  High  God! 

Tlio'  the  Saxon  snake  unfold. 
At  thy  feet  his  scales  of  gold. 
And  vow  tlioe  love  untold, 

Tnist  him  not,  G-reen  Land  1 
Touch  not  witli  gloveless  clasp, 
A  coil'J  and  deadly  asp. 
But  with  strong  and  guarded  grasp, 

In  your  steel  clad  band. 

Mr.  Williams' most  popular  poems  were  "The  Mis-adventures  of  a  Med- 
ical Student."  They  are  conceived  and  executed  in  a  mamiar  showing  a 
rao.st  thorough  command  of  language,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
poetry.  His  imagination  is  very  felicitous,  and  his  powers  of  invention 
rare  and  ripe!  He  alternately  moves  his  readers  to  t«ar8  and  laughter, 
while  he,  all  the  while,  apparently  preserves  the  most  perfeet  equilibrium. 
Mr.  Williams  was  the  only  one,  of  all  the  illustrious  band,  who  were  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  th.it  was  aequitt«d.  lie  was  known 
to  have  talked,  written,  and  acted  sedition — if  patriotism  can  be  so  called ; 
yet  the  evidence  could  not  be  found  to  substantiate  the  accusatjons,  and 
he  escaped  the  prison  hulks  of  Bermuda  and  the  penal  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia. 
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Tex  next  morning  after  this  I  felt  mawkish  and  melancholy,  as  lovers 
will  feel  sometimes,  and  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  conceal  that  I 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  fall  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  dark-eyed  Laurine. 
I  was  prone  to  remain  in  a  iixed  attitude  for  hours  together :  if  any  one 
spoke  to  me,  I  heard  them  not,  and  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said  and 
done  around  me.  All  day  I  wandered  about  the  house  like  one  possessed 
with  the  fiend  of  stupidity  ;  and  Aunt  Eliza,  who  slways  avowed  that 
there  was  &  vein  of  insanity  running  through  the  family,  declared  that  she 
firmly  believed  I  was  going  deranged. 

As  the  twilight  grew  on,  I  took  my  perch  on  the  balustrade  of  the  por- 
tico, with  my  back  against  a  pillar  ;  and  as  the  soft  fresh  breeze  fanned  my 
cheek,  and  the  fragrant  odors  it  bore  along  regaled  my  nostrils,  and  the 
charm  of  the  holy  and  beautiful  hour  purified  and  exalted  my  spirit,  I  be- 
came filled  with  divine  joy  and  poetry.  The  south  wind  that  flew  by  on 
viewless  wings  seemed  Co  sing  a  carol  in  my  ears.  And  though  poetry 
always  loses  by  a  translation,  yet  I  tried  to  render  into  words  the  voice 
of  the  evening  zephyr,  even  as  its  muaio  thrilled  into  my  ears,  and  my 
thoughts  shaped  themselves  into  a 

SONa  OF  TUB  SUMMER  BREEZE. 

I. 
,  O'er  Tftlloy  and  hill. 

O'er  river  and  riU, 
O'er  forest  and  field, 
Thro'  caverns  concealed  ; 
O'er  tiie  wild  mounlain, 
,  O'er  the  still  fountain, 

O'er  deserts  Hying, 
O'er  mosav  bank  sighing ; 
O'er  the  blue  ocean, 
In  sunshine  and  shower, 
In  vine-mantled  bower. 
Spirit  of  power, 
Spirit  of  motion. 

Essence  of  being* 
From  eternity  springing, 
Thitherward  winging. 
Swiftly  I'm  fleeing. 

II. 
Footprint,  I  ween, 
May  not  be  seen. 
Whither  I've  trod. 
Emblem  of  God  I 
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Oftife  the  source, 
Spirit  of  force : 
With  noiselesa  course, 
In  the  airy  realm 
I  govern  the  helm. 
Ever  controlliog 
The  ayatema  rolling 
Through  in  Suite  space 
■  Their  unending  race, 

III. 
When  the  st»r-worlda  bright, 
Now  -winging  their  flight 
Through  regions  of  light 
Emerged  from  the  night, 
I  moved  o'er  the  deep 
"Where  the  chaoa  did  sleep, 
Where  darkness  did  lower. 
And  from  that  first  hour 
Was  I  crowned  with  power. 

Essence  of  being 

From  eternity  springing, 

Thitherward  winging, 

Siviftly  I'm  fleeing. 
IV. 
Flying  with  arrow  speed, 
Bending  the  slender  reed, 
Bending  the  giant  tree, 
Waving  the  flow'ry  lea;  , 

Ruffling  tlie  stilly  stream, 
As  doth  a  restle:<^  dream 
O'er  the  brow  (iitling 
Of  sleeper  unwittjiig. 
Fanning  the  priufc's  brow, 
That  of  tlie  peasant  now,  * 

Buoying  the  feather  frail. 
Filling  the  swelling  sail, 
Kissing  the  gentle  llower, 
Crushing  the  lofly  tower. 
Spirit  of  jwwer : 

Essence  of  being 

From  clemity  springing, 

Thitherward  winfi'iug. 

Onward  I'm  fleeing. 

"  Marse  Ernie,"  said  a  little  grotesque  negross,  with  a  red  striped  pet- 
ticoat and  snow-white  turban,  bolongirg  to  I'ioralic  :  "  Marse  Ernie,  Miss 
Fiory  say  come  in  the  back  hall  and  get  some  peaches  aud  cream." 
Seeing  that  I  paid  no  attention  to  her,  she  tugged  my  coat  and  repeated 
her  message. 

"  Tell  your  Misa  Floralie  to  go  to  the  devil,"  said  I,  not  knowing  what 
I  was  saying,  and  conscious  only  of  an  interruption,  at  the  same  time  toss- 
ing die  end  of  my  cigar,  which  had  been  extinguished  an  hour,  into  the 
gaping  mouth  of  the  astonished  slave,  who  sputtered  it  up  and  scampered 
away  in  alTright  to  her  mistress. 

"  Marse  Ernie,  cook  is  going  to  kill  Bello  for  eating  eggs — must  she  do 
it  I"  asked  Pack,  popping  his  head  over  the  back-yard  fence. 
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"  Certainly,"  I  replied,  unheeding  a  syllable. 

"  Kill  Belle !"  cried  the  boy,  in  astonishment.  "  "Why,  massa  must  be 
looain'  his  senses  sho'  nuf.  Well,  I  would'nt — why,  dim  it,  she  tkantio 
it,"  muttered  he,  ae  he  walked  away. 

"Certainly,"  I  repeated, 

"Marse  Emie,"  said  Murre,  coming  to  the  door,  "  here's  Miss  Flory 
says  that  your  pet  hawk  has  got  loose  ia  your  laboratory,  and  is  breaking 
the  phials  and  things  all  to  smash." 

"Toll  Floiie  to  eat  them  for  me.  I  don't  want  any,"  said  I,  having  a 
confused  idea  probably  of  peaches  and  cream. 

"  Which,  master,  the  phials  or  the  hawk  V 

"  Both." 

The  slave  laughed,  and  ran  away.  I  was  still  asleep  and  dreaming. 
Next  came  Horatie,  and  stepping  on  the  piazza,  she  set  her  arms  a-kimbo, 
and,  gazing  at  me  with  an  air  of  comic  surprise,  mingled  with  mischief  she 
said, 

"  Mr.  Kerne,  upon  my  word !     What  do  you  mean  by  sutii  conduct  t" 

I  saw  her  doC. 

"  Don't  you  hear  V  cried  she,  coming  up  and  shaking  me  by  the  arm ; 
"the  man  has  gone  stark,  staring  mad,  I  do  believe." 

"  Hallo  here  !     Florie,  what's  the  matter  V 

"  What's  the  matter  yourself^  What  do  you  mean  by  choking  Lully 
with  your  cigar,  and  sending  me  word  to  go  to  the  old  scratch  ;  is  nt  that 
pretty  language  to  send  a  lady^  And  telling  cook  to  kill  Belle,  your 
best  hound,  and  that  I  must  eat  your  broken  alembics  1" 

"What  the  mischief  are  you  driving  at?  Kill  Belle!  By  thunder! 
who  lias  dared " 

"  Why  you  just  sent  word  by  Pack  to  the  cook — he  said  you  must  be 
crazy.  Ned  h^  just  knocked  the  poor  hound  in  the  head,  and  all  for  eat- 
ing a  few  egga." 

"  Eggs  !  By  Juno,  Fd  let  her  feed  on  eggs  all  her  life  if  she  fancied 
them.  I'll  go  and  give  cook  a  threshing  this  minute,"  cried  I,  jumping  off 
the  banisters  in  a  passion. 

"  No  you  won't,"  said  Floralie  ;  "  keep  quiet  now  ;  its  your  own  fault, 
you  sent  word  to  kill  her, ' 

"  I  ?     I  never  did  such  a  thing." 

"  Nor  told  Lully  to  tell  me  to  go  to  the  devil  for  inviting  you  to  cat 
some  nice  peaches  and  mOk  with  aunt,  and  Bolivar,  and  myself  I" 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  talking  about  V 

"  I  ought  to  ask  what  nonsense  you  have  been  at,"  said  she,  laughing, 
as  she  playfully  took  my  arm,  and  made  me  skip  across  the  floor  with  her ; 
"  But  I  see  how  it  is-— day-dreaming  as  usual,  and  no  doubt  a  certain 
'  Vishnu'  had  no  small  share  in  your  dreams,"  she  added,  looking  archly 
up  in  my  face.  "  Come,  sit  down  here  now  on  this  settee,  and  tell  me — 
it  is  not  fair  that  you  should  enjoy  all  these  beautiful  things  by  yourself: 
make  me  a  participant — won't  you  1" 

"  Would  that  I  could,  dear  Florie.  "Would  that  I  were  some  good  itury 
to  fill  your  heart  always  with  golden  dreams  and  sunshine.  But  what  use, 
when  it  is  already  so  1" 

"  Not  always,''  said  she  tenderly,  with  a  half  sigh,  which  I  did  not  kaow 
the  meuiing  of^ 
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"Well,"  added  she  at  length,  "come  now  and  get  some  of  my  nice 

peaches." 

"ITiank  you,  I've  just  taken  a  ehew  of  hDbacco." 

"  Oh !  that  horrid  tobacco  !  But  I  see  you  want  to  go  to  sleep  again  : 
well,  good  night,  and  pleasant  dreams  t'  ye;"  and  with  a  playful  courtesy, 
she  vanished. 

I  did  resume  my  reverie  in  the  dreamy  twilight  until  I  was  aroused  by- 
Sally  to  come  to  tea.  AtYer  tea  thev  all  began  to  tease  and  quiz  me,  and 
not  feeling  in  the  mood  for  it  much,  I  made  my  escape  for  the  piazza,  into 
which  the  mellow  moonlight  was  now  streaming,  and  where  I  could  hear 
the  katydid  and  the  trefoil  and  distant  whippowill  blending  their  wild,  half- 
musical  notes  among  the  dark  shadows  of  the  old  park  trees  in  front  of 
the  yard.  After  awhile  Bol  joined  me,  and  proposed  that  we  ahould  go 
over  to  Black  Oak,  and  give  Laurine  a  serenade.  1  acceded  to  this  propo- 
sal, and  taking  my  guitar  and  he  his  flute,  we  ordered  our  horses  and  set 
out.  Our  road  lay  through  three  miles  of  magnificent  forest,  which  we 
entered  as  soon  as  we  left  the  big  gate.  How  majestic,  how  full  of  wild 
mysterious  beauty,  is  a  grand  old  forest  lit  up  with  moonlight !  Often  in 
riding  along  through  them,  a  secret  Joy  and  satisfaction  has  filled  my  breast 
when  I  thought,  that  here,  at  least,  the  iron-hand  of  civilization  had  not 
marred  its  beauty,  and  1  breathed  a  silent  prayer  to  heaven  that  it  might 
never  he.  Alas !  that  holy  prayer  I  fear  must  not  be  heard.  The  vandal 
hand  of  democracy  will  sweep  away  these  lords  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
as  it  has  swept  away  all  else  time-honored  and  beautiful. 

"  Bolivar,"  said  I,  as  wo  rode  slowly  along,  "  cursed  be  the  hand  that 
fells  these  noble  trees." 

"  I  say,  no,"  he  replied  ;  "  that  is  all  moonshine,  my  dear  Ernie.  I  think 
it  better  that  they  should  in  due  season  he  cut  down.  They  are  beaittiftil, 
it  is  true,  but  useless,  and  only  serve  as  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts  and  rep- 
tiles. No;  let  them  be  felled — their  tall  shafts  sawed  up  by  the  »Uam  enfflnt, 
and  made  into  lumber  to  build  houses  and  bams  and  fences ;  to  conduce 
to  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  thereby  subserve 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Creator  made  them ;  to  build  ships  to  sail 
across  the  broad  blue  sea,  bringing  men  of  all  nations  together,  and 
making  all  men  happy  and  free;  to  build  school-houses  and  church«a 
with." 

"  No  school-house  or  church  that  man  can  make  can  better  teach  man 
to  be  good  and  happy  than  they  do  as  they  are.  The  forest  is  a  church,  a 
living  temple  to  the  Almighty  God,  It  was  the  first  I  ever  entered,  and 
'twas  there  1  learned  to  love  wisdom  and  beauty.  What  abominable  sen- 
timents you  have  uttered,  my  dear  Bolivar.  Oh  I  may  the  forest  be  spared. 
It  is  at  least  a  Druid  temple,  where  lean  bow  at  nature's  altar,  undisturbed 
by  the  clatter  of  the  cold,  heartless  machinery  of  the  busy  workshop  of 
civilization.  How  can  a  nian  but  feel  elevated,  happy — holy  in  riding  be- 
neath these  ancient  trees,  through  which  the  pale  moonlight  is  struggling 
with  its  dark  shadows !  How  can  he  but  worship  their  forms  of  wild 
beauty  !  An  old  oak  is  the  most  solemn  and  majestic  thing  in  nature.  Do 
you  remember  those  grand  old  live  oaks  of  Louisiana,  with  the  long  gray 
fern-moss  flowing  from  every  limb  in  silvery  festoons  down  to  tho  very 
ground  T" 

"  Yes,  they  were  truly  beautiful, — you  would  call  them  temples  of  na- 
ture, I  suppose  1" 
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"  No ;  I  would  call  them  grand  old  gray-beards — patriarch  princes  of  the 
past.  All  old,  moaa-mantlud  oak  is  one  of  those  things  which  1  reverence — 
which  I  worship.  Tiviy  always  seem  like  livin"  beings  to  mo  ;  mute  spi- 
rits, who  stand  in  their  solemn  stlllncBs  for  ages,  brooding  on  the  philosophy 
of  nature  and  eternal  life.  Aged  seneschals  !  hoary  high  priests  of  nature, 
i  reverence  ye, — ye  are  the  only  living  beings  who  come  to  ua  from  the 
farthest  shadowy  vistas  of  the  past.  And  niethinks,  sometimes,  I  can  un- 
derstand the  language  of  your  sighing  houghs.  Grim  patriarch !  what  tale 
of  old  years  art  whispering  to  the  passing  breeze,  to  be  borne  away  to  the 
land  of  dreams  r' 

"  You  would  make  agood  druid." 

"  I  Iwlieve  I  would.  For  I  have  often  thought  that  much  of  what  is 
called  idolatry,  or  paganism,  is  true  religion  j  certainly  far  higher,  more 
exalted,  than  the  sing-song  cant  of  e'er  a  snuiHe-nosed  methodist  in  the  land. 
And  were  I  a  follower  of  Paynimrie,  I  should  be  a  druid  ;  and  I  would 
bow  to  the  Orcftt  Divinity  under  thy  spreading  branches,  aged  oak  !  Years 
roll  OD,  B^es  pass  away,  and  yet  your  gnarled  body  and  wide-spread  limbs 
weather  the  snows  of  winter,  the  summer  droughts,  and  equinoxial  storms, 
the  lurid  lightning,  the  driving  hurricane,  the  stealthy  worm,  the  wood- 
man's axe  !  All  thy  foes  have  spared  thee,  ancient  oak !  In  t^pring,  your  buds 
are  swelling ;  in  summer,  your  verdant  foliage  in  graceful  festoons  crowns 
your  wrinkled  front,  and  cast  their  cooling  shadows  on  the  parched  earth, 
as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  youngest  sapling  that  calls  you  grandsire.  In 
autumn  it  fades  and  withers,  glowing  with  the  hectic  fcvcr-tlush  of  death, 
beautiful  in  decay,  for  fair  things  aye  fade,  and  the  passing  wind  rustles 
them  away  to  feed  and  fatten  old  mother  earth,  who,  cannibal -like,  devour- 
eth  her  own  offspring.  The  fragile  flower,  the  withered  leaf,  proud,  vain 
man, — all  die  in  a  day,  a  month,  a  year  ;  but  ages  roll  on,  and  the  old  oak 
still  silent  stands  brooding — the  weird  seer— on  the  philosophy  of  eternity. 

"Ah  !  noble  forest,  for  how  many  ages  has  the  wild  bird  carolled  in 
your  swaying  twigs,  and  wrought  her  fibrous  nest  in  your  leafy  boughs ! 
For  how  many  ages  has  the  fleet  fawn  reposed  beneath  your  shadow,  or 
sought  refuge  in  your  dark  recesses,  from  the  red  man's  arrow  !  But,  alas, 
even  you  must  meet  your  destiny. 

"  The  white  man  has  swept  away  your  red  brother,  and  the  red  deer,  to 
whom  you  were  a  protector,  and  you  must  follow.  Why  was  not  every  tree 
ihBohun  Upas  to  theSuxon,  to  drop  poison  on  the  audacious  mortal  whose 
first  step  on  the  cisatlantic  shore  brought  curses,  and  crime,  and  misery, 
into  the  world,  which  the  Creator  had  dedicated  to  Nature's  uncontrolled 
dominion  1  In  a  few  years  ye  will  be  numbered  with  the  old  years  from 
whence  ye  sprang. 

"In  my  childhood,  Bol,  I  took  a  singular  whim  of  typifying  the  nations 
of  the  earth  by  the  trees  of  the  forest." 

"  That  was  a  curious  fancy — but  you  always  were  full  of  odd  notions. 
How  did  you  classify  them  f 

"  1  have  almost  forgotten  now.  The  French  I  recognised  in  the  bowing 
form,  fantastic  wavery,  gay  lines,  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  maple.  The 
tall,  prim  Lombardy  poplar,  was  the  proud  Spaniard,  The  mountain  pine 
the  wild,  poetic  Ilighlnnder.  The  rotund  oily  wdar  was  yclept  the  Dutch- 
man. The  Irish  by  his  own  shamrock.  The  waving  palm,  the  Oriental, 
Negroes  I  typed  by  our  uncouth  scrubby  blackjacic. 
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"What  did  you  call  the  Americans  1" 

"The  black  locuat,  with  its  rapid  growth,  its  tenacity  of  life,  its  inqiiisitire 
thrusting  of  its  fibrous  roofings  every  where  it  had  no  business,  its  unat- 
tractive exterior  and  its  gregarious  habits.  The  English,  I  of  course  re- 
presented by  the  grand  old  oak,  stalwart,  braving  the  dire  tempest,  ancl 
yet  crowning  itself  with  beauty  of  form  and  hue." 

"  You  had  better  go  to  KngUvnd,  Ernie,"  said  Bolivar,  drily  ;  he  hated 
them  as  many  Americans  do,  with  a  holy  hatred.  "  I  would  not  live  in 
such  a  country  as  this,  if  I  were  you.     I  wonder  yon  stay  here." 

"  I  am  going  to  England  one  of  these  days,"  said  !,  warmly.  "I  would 
think  that  1  have  lived  in  vatn,  if  once  at  least  in  my  life  I  did  not  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  our  grand  old  fatherland.  Old  Domine  Rumsey  would  not 
tread  the  classic  shores  of  (ireece  and  Rome  with  more  worshipful  delight 
than  I  would  the  storied  scenes  of  dear  old  England." 

"By  the  shade  of  Daniel  Boon,  it  hurts  my  feelings,  Ernie,  to  hear  a 
Kentuckian  bom  talk  so  about  the  infernal  British,  who  cut  the  tliroats  of 
our  grandfathers,  and  did  the  best  they  could  to  enslave  us  all." 

"  And  yet,  some  of  those  same  Kentuckians  bom,  are  willing  to  talk 
about  brotherhood  with  those  infernal  Yankees — whom  may  all  the  devils 
confound — who  have  passed  laws  more  insulting  and  oppressive  upon  Ken- 
tuckians than  any  that  Lord  North  ever  advocated,  No,  Bol.  1  reserve  all 
my  hatred  for  the  Yankees,  who  are  not  only  my  natural  foes,  but  who, 
besides,  have  nothing  about  them  to  be  admired  as  the  English  have." 

"  The  England  of  your  dream  is  not  the  England  of  reality.  Go  there, 
and  find  the  arrogant,  haughty  lords,  and  the  down-trodden  people,  and  you 
will  come  back  not  so  much  in  love  with  your  glorious  England." 

"  That  is  all  humbug,  manufactured  for  the  express  palate  of  Brother 
Jonathan.  But  the  England  of  my  fancy  can  never  be  faded  from  my 
heart.  The  people  may  have  changed,  and  I  may  be  disappointed  in  them, 
but  that  I  do  not  believe ;  but  Westminster- Abbey,  Avon,  Dcrwcnl-Watcr, 
Eastcheap,  Newstoad,  merry  Carlisle,  Windsor  Cnstlo,  Tweed,  old  falher 
Thames,  and  a  thousand  other  seencs  hallowed  to  my  mind  by  association 
and  memories  of  the  glorious  past,  are  there  yet,  and  would  render  that 
Island  tjucen  of  the  North  dear  to  me,  even  though  it  should  bo  annexed 
to  the  republic,  and  run  over  with  a  horde  of  sharp-nosed,  spectacled  Yan- 

"  Much  better  would  it  be  for  tlie  English  people  were  such  a  glorious 
event  ever  to  take  place." 

"  Now,  God  forbid !     Of  all  the " 

"  Hush  !  what  can  that  be?"  And  we  both  stopped  involuntarily  to 
listen,  as  the  muttered  sound  of  human  voices  fell  upon  our  ear.  It  was 
now  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  had  just  emerged  from  the  forest  with  a 
field  to  our  right,  when  low  voices  as  if  in  consultation  were  he^rd,  and  we 
found  them  to  proceed  from  an  <dd  dilapidated  tobacco  barn  which  stood 
in  the  field  near  to  the  roadside,  which  was  surrounded  with  tall,  rank  weeds. 

There  was  a  bank  of  low,  dark  clouds  piled  along  the  horizon,  which  was 
lit  up  ever  and  anon  by  a  gleaming  sheet  of  red  lightning  sutTusing  its  en- 
tire extent,  and  showing  the  outlines  of  Iho  cloud  like  a  lamp  behind  a 
gau7£  curtain,  and  at  intervals  a  bright  forked  sti'eak  would  dart  out  like 
the  tongue  of  a  fiery  serpent ;  the  barn  was  cast  in  a  deep  shadow  by  the 
trees,  and  we  could  not  see  within.     I  waa  just  about  to  call  out  "  Who's 
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there,  naturally  surprised  to  find  persons  at  such  a  place  and  such  an  hour, 
when  Bolivar  put  liis  hand  on  my  lips,  whispering,  "  It  is  slaves  up  to  ras- 
cality of  some  sort;  be  still,  and  we'll  find  out  what  ta  going  on." 

We  both  noiselessly  dismounted,  hitched  our  horses,  and  crept  into  the 
shed  which  surrounded  the  bam.  On  peeping  through  a  chink,  we  found 
that  the  moonlight  straggled  through  the  roof,  which  had  fallen  in,  and  re- 
Tealed  a  group  of  four  men — three  negroes  and  a  white  man.  One  of  them 
I  knew  to  bo  a  slave  belonging  to  Squire  Iveson  ;  one  negro  had  his  back 
to  me,  and  the  white  man  and  the  other  negro  were  strangers  to  mo.  At  the 
moment  almost  that  I  loolted,  the  one  who  had  his  baclt  to  me  turned  so 
as  to  discover  his  profile,  and,  God  of  heaven  !  what  a  thrill  of  horror  and 
amazement  ran  through  me,  when  I  discovered  that  they  were  those  of  the 
slave  Mat !  I  could  not  realize  it, — and  yet  they  were  too  well  Itnown  to 
me,  to  ba  mistaken.  In  the  dim,  mysterious  light,  that  group  of  wUd, 
demoniacal  faces  now  relapsed  into  a  profound  silence,  and  i  could  al- 
most imagine  that  the  whole  scene  was  a  chimera  of  the  brain,  I  clutched 
Bol  convulsively  by  the  arm,  and  pointed  out  the  face  of  the  mulatto. 
Either  pain  or  surprise,  perhaps  both,  caused  him  to  start ;  and  in  doing 
so  he  made  a  slight  noise. 

The  white  man,  who  was  as  mean  a  looking  scoundrel  as  I  ever  set 
eyes  upon,  glanced  his  eye  quickly  towards  where  we  were  ensconced  be- 
hind a  pile  of  tobacco  sticks,  "  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise,"  said  he  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  looked  up,  I  recognized  him  as  Parsons,  thepeddier,  that  Scam- 
per and  I  had  bedeviled  before  I  went  to  college, 

"It  was  me,  I  reckon,  trod  on  a  stalk  of  tobacker,"  said  Cuffic,  Mr,  Ive- 
eon's  boy — a  notoriously  vicious  rascal. 

"  Ernie,"  whispered  Bol,  "  there  is  your  friend  Parsons,  and  that  hell- 
hound mulatto  come  to  life  again ;  you  may  depend  that  they  are  brewing 
ft  pretty  kettle  of  villainy  between  them." 

"  I  sec  it's  lightening  in  the  north,"  said  the  white  man,  "  I  wish  it  would 
doud  up ;  it  would  suit  our  schemes  much  better," 

"Pshaw,"  said  Mat,  for  it  was  indeed  he,  "let  it  shine  bright  as  mid- 
day, for  aught  I  care ;  wo  arc  three  to  one,  have  the  advantage  of  taking 
them  by  surprise,  and  I  don't  ftar  them  any  way," 

"  I  am  much  afraid  those  two  negroes  at  the  Reedyrill  plantation  will 
reveal  all,"  said  Parsons, 

"  They  dare  not  do  it,"  rejoined  his  mulatto  colleague,  "  Only  those 
three  know  it ;  and  although  they  refused  to  join  us,  we  gave  them  distinct- 
ly to  understand  that,  whether  we  succeeded  or  not,  if  ^ey  hinted  a  word 
about  it,  wo  would  murder  them  on  the  spot," 

"  I  wish  to  goodness,"  said  the  peddler,  "  that  we  could  get  Parker  into 
the  scrape  ;  he^s  worth  a  dozen  common  niggers." 

"  Yes  ;  but  he's  a  d — d  fool — he'd  rather  be  a  slave  than  free,"  said  Cuff, 
"  I  BOimded  him  one  day,  and  he  was  as  quick  as  tinder ;  he  swore  he 
would  report  me  to  the  overseer,  and  have  me  hung.  It  was  as  much  as 
I  could  do  to  turn  it  off." 

"  No,  yjju  carn't  truss'  him,"  said  a  great  burly  goggle-eyed  negro,  with 
ft  hideous  sear  seaming  his  face  caused  by  (he  falling  of  a  tree  :  "  He 
nearly  killed  Bradshaw's  Josh  for  saying  that  do  white  folks  war  a  set  of 
damned  rascals." 

"  Namphum,  Parker  not  help  us ;  him  say  he  white  man,  case  his  daddy 
gubner — say  he  no  nigger."  ■ 
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"Mat,  how  far  is  it  to  Squire  Iveaon's?"  ssked  Parsons. 

"  'Bout  half  a  mile,  I  reckon." 

"  Had'nt  we  better  go  on  and  not  wait  for  Pete  and  Clark  t  There  is 
nobody  there  but  the  old  man,  his  wife,  and  tho  girl,  aad  the  overseer  at 
the  quarter." 

"Itsmos' too  early,  I  reckon  ;  all  tliehandshavehardly  gone  tobed,  and 
there  ia  aome  niggers  there  as  bad  as  Kerne's.  They'd  fight  for  thdr  old 
master  to  the  last  droji.  Gum  and  Silas  and  Jim  Matlock  have  'greed  to 
settle  thur  hash  for  'cm,  but  still  its  best  to  bo  cautious.  We'd  better 
wwt  for  Pete  and  Parsons. 

"  By  the  Lord,  Bolivar,"  said  I,  in  a  scarce  breathed  whisper,  "this  is  an 
insurrection!  plain  caae.  I  will  stay  here  and  watch  their  manoeuvres, 
and  you  go  homo  and  get  Cliunk,  Porker  and  the  overseer,  arm  them  well, 
and  make  haste  back.  You've  no  tirao  to  alarm  the  neighbors — they  may 
have  finished  their  work  before  you  could  do  it,  Tiike  this  key,  and  in  my 
secretary  you  will  find  a  pairof  revolvers,  a  bowie,  and  two  or  three  single- 
barrelled  pistols ;  all  are  loaded,  I  believe.  In  the  hall  you  will  find  several 
guns  and  rifles,  and  there  are  two  or  three  sabres  about  the  house — bring 
all.  Chunk  will  show  you  plenty  of  ammunition.  Be  cautious,  and  gel 
back  to  tho  Squire's  as  quick  as  possible." 

"  You  go,"  said  Bolivar,  "  you  can  manage  better  those  things  at  home 
than  I  can,  and  its  more  dangerous  to  stay  here." 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  is  any  reason  why  I  should  not  stay  V  We 
were  both  unarmed,  and  this  was  the  only  course  consequently  that  we 
could  adopt. 

Bol  took  the  key  and  noiselessly  withdrew,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hear  him  mount  his  horse  and  ride  oif  without  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  conspirators,  other  than  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet;  on  hearing  wbicJi, 
one  of  them  went  out,  passing  within  a  foot  of  me,  and  returned,  saying  that 
he  could  sec  nobody,  and  that  it  was  probably  somebody  passing  hy.  Bo! 
had  prudently  taken  my  horse  with  Mm  for  fear  that  he  should  be  dis- 
covered. 

"  Dem  men  are  berry  slow  comin' ;  if  dey  wanted  dar  freedom  bad  as  I 
does,  dey  would  be  in  a  bigger  hurry  'bout  it." 

"  Be  patient.  Cuff,  you'll  soon  be  a  free  man.  To-morrow's  sun  will 
dawn  on  this  country  in  possession  of  the  negroes  and  their  friends." 

"Yes,  by  Gosh,  we'll  make  de  white  wimin  and  children  our  slaves,  and 
kill  all  de  men." 

"  Dat  Miss  Laurino  dam  pretty  gal,**  said  the  goggle-eyed  negro,  "  I 
takes  her  for  my  wife," 

"  No  you  don't,  old  feller,"  said  Watto,  with  a  savage  grin,  "  I  tends  to 
her  case  myself — she's  my  property."  Unable  to  suppress  a  motion  of 
fury,  I  knocked  do\vn  a  couple  of  tobacco  sticks,  which  made  a  good  deal 
of  noise. 

"  By  Godi,"  cried  the  white  brigand,  as  the  four  simultaneously  sprang 
to  their  feet,  "  there  is  somebody  in  the  barn  !" 

"  We'll  soon  fix  him,  whoever  it  is,"  muttered  the  mulatto,  drawing  a  long 
keen  knife  as  he  advanced  toward  the  door;  at  the  same  time  a  pistol  was 
fired  by  one  of  them  in  the  direction  that  1  was,  fortunately  without  effect. 
All  I  could  do  now  was  to  run  for  it,  as  I  saw  one  of  them  lighting  a  dark 
lantem,  and  the  whole  of  them  entered  the  shttd  with  drawn  knives. 
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made  inatantly  for  the  door,  and  would  doubtless  have  effected  my  eacape, 
but  j  ust  as  1  gained  it,  1  tumbled  over  something,  and  full  on  my  face, 

"  Don't  shoot !"  cried  Parsons,  "  let  us  eee  first  see  who  it  is.  Surren- 
der, or  I'il  kill  you  by ,"  continued  he,  throwing  himself  on  me  as  ! 

recovered  my  feet,  With  a  back  stroke  of  the  tobacco  stick  which  1  had 
stumbled  over,  I  felled  him  to  the  ground,  but  in  the  meantime  MatCo 
crept  up  behind,  and  throwing  his  long  muscular  arms  around  me,  ren- 
dered me  as  powerless  as  a  child,  at  the  same  moment  the  other  who  car- 
ried the  lantern  cast  its  light  on  my  face  and  discovered  who  I  was. 

"Ah!  Master  Ernie!  so  you  are  playing  patroller,*  eh ^  Stop,  don't 
kill  him  now,"  said  the  mulatto  to  Cuff^  who  raised  his  knife  to  stab  me  ; 
"  Don't  kill  him  now — there  are  some  things  I  want  him  to  witness.  We 
are  rivalt,  you  know,  Mr.  Ernie,"  continued  he,  with  a  hellish  laugh.  "  You 
thwarttd  me  once,  but  1*11  now  see  who  shall  have  the  soft-skinned  white 
girl,  i£r.  Kerne,  of  Eecdyrill,  or  Matto,  the  nigger.  By  the  Gods  of  hell, 
I  would  not  have  you  killed  now  for  worlds ;  your  life  is  as  precious  tome 
as  the  apple  of  my  eye." 

1  ground  my  teeth  in  a  silent  agony  of  rage. 

They  tied  my  hands  behind  me,  iiatto  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  the 
whole  band  set  out  for  Mr.  Iveson's  house  at  a  swift;  pace.  We  were  re- 
infoi'ced  soon  after  we  started  by  Pete  and  Clark,  a  while  man,  whom,  from 
his  northern  accent,  1  knew  to  bean  abolitionist  in  disguise.  The  whole 
gang  were  armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  and  axes.  As  we  entered  the  back 
side  of  the  orchard,  and  struck  down  a  small  pig-patK  which  led  towards 
the  house,  three  more  negroes  came  out  from  the  grave-yard  and  joined  us. 

"W'hatwere  you  doing  in  the  barn  ?"  asked  Matto,  as  he  dragged  me 
along.     1  would  not  deign  to  answer,  and  the  hound  struck  mo  in  the  face. 

"  Answer,  sir,  when  your  moita  speaks  to  you,  then." 

At  this  brutal  speecia  they  all  laughed. 

"  Yes,  answer  your  master,"  said  Cuff,  who  was  evidently  drunk ;  "  we 
are  masters,  now  I  am  your  marse,  Cuff." 

The  scoundrel  Matto  heaped  insults  and  abuse  on  me,  which  1  need  not 
relate,  and  which  none  but  a  brute  more  base  than  the  hog  that  wallows 
in  tilth  would  be  capable  of. 

I  thought  of  crying  out,  that  I  might  haply  alarm  the  inmates  of  the 
house  as  we  drew  near  it  ;  but  Matto  had  my  neckcloth  in  liis  grasp,  and 
could  have  silenced  me  by  one  turn  of  his  hand,  so  that  I  saw  any  attempt 
of  the  sort  would  be  in  vain,  and  only  subject  me  to  abuse. 

When  we  got  to  the  house,  they  noiselessly  surrounded  it ;  and,  at  a  low 
whistle  from  ilatto,  who  seemed  to  be  leader,  they  were  joined  by  four 
more  negroes  belonging  to  the  plantation. 

All  was  perfectly  still  within  ;  no  sound  was  beard  but  the  murmured 
thunder  in  the  distance,  for  a  storm  was  evidently  rising  ;  no  watchdog 
gave  warning  of  the  presence  of  the  midnight  murderers  ;  those  failhful 

fuardians  had  been  silenced  by  the  slaves  who  belonged  to  the  plantation, 
looked  up  at  Laurine's  window,  "neath  which  1  bad  thought  to  touch  a 
light  guitar  and  lull  her  dreams  with  music.  What  different  sounds  were 
to  giyet  hor  startled  cars !  The  jalousi  was  closed,  and  the  dim  light  of  her 
night  taper  glimmered  through.  Little  dreamed  she  that  the  prelude  of  a 
horrible  tragedy  was  enacting  beneath  her  window.     Tlie  back  Uuor  of  the 

A  luune  more  dreaded  and  hated  b;  negroea  than  any  «th«t 
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hall  was  not  fastened,  so  secure  was  the  honest  planter  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  household ;  this  they  all  entered,  jilncing  a  sentry  at  the  dour,  aod 
leaving  me  in  the  kitchen,  the  door  of  wJiich  they  locked. 

As  soon  aa  the  key  waa  turned,  I  sought  about  for  some  way  to  reltiive 
my  anna.  A  kitchen  lamp,  by  good  luck,  was  burning  on  the  dresser;  I 
turntjd  my  back  to  it,  thrust  my  hands  over  it,  and  soon  burnt  the  cord 
in  two,  not  without  burning  the  skiu  some  also.  1  next  seized  the  mt-ut- 
ase,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  and  a  loud  shout  from  the  house  lending 
nerve  to  my  arm,  with  one  blow  I  drove  the  door  from  its  hinges ;  and 
swinging  my  formidable  weapon  over  my  head,  rushed  to  the  hallduor, 
brained  the  sentry,  sprang  across  his  body,  and  crossing  the  hail,  [  darted 
up  stairs,  three  steps  at  a  bound  :  the  heart-rending  screams  which  rang  m 
my  cars  gave  redoubled  speed  to  my  limbs,  I  made  for  Laurine's  room, 
and  gained  it  just  in  time  to  find  bei-  kneeling,  half  fainting,  on  the  floor, 
in  a  white  muslin  night-gown,  her  hair  flowing  in  wild  disorder,  her  face 
deadly  pale,  and  her  dinipted  hands  clasped  in  agony,  while  the  ruffian 
Matto  was  grasping  her  snowy  arm  in  his  black  homy  fist  and  dragging 
her  along  towards  the  door.  With  a  blow  of  my  axe,  into  which  I  lent 
all  my  strength,  I  dashed  him  to  tlie  floor.  Hearing  cries  of  the  old  squire 
and  his  wife,  1  had  barely  time  to  lay  Laurine  on  the  bed,  and  then  darted 
away  to  the  room  from  whence  the  sounds  oarae. 

On  entering  the  room,  the  moat  heartrrcnding  spectacle  presented  itself 
to  my  horrified  gaze  :  amid  the  smoke  which  filled  the  room,  I  descried  tha 
overseer  lying  on  the  floor,  his  head  mashed  to  a  jelly — a  literal  miss  of 
blood,  brains  and  hair — you  could  not  distinguish  a  feature.  A  negro  waa 
lying  across  his  body,  with  a  huge  gaping  wound  which  had  ripped  open 
t!ie  entire  length  of  his  abdomen  ;  ho  appeared  to  be  one  of  several  who 
had,  at  the  head  of  the  overseer,  rushed  to  the  rescue  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  firing  and  outcries.  Just  as  1  entered  the  room,  the  brute  Cutlio  was 
grasping  the  silver  h^r  of  his  aged  master  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  very  act 
of  bringing  down  upon  his  imjirotected  head  the  heavy  iron  gavel  which 
he  held  in  the  other,  I  caught  his  arm  in  time  to  prevent  the  blow,  but  at 
the  moment  I  did  so,  I  received  a  singing  thump  on  the  ear  from  bi'liind, 
which  staggered  me  to  the  ground.  In  the  very  act  of  reeling,  I  saw  Tlol, 
Chunk,  and  their  party,  enter  the  door  and  fire  a  volley,  which  filled  the 
house  with  a  doafeniitg  roar,  upon  the  crowd  of  insurgent  slaves,  who, 
cursing  and  slashing  about,  were  swarming  in  the  room.  A  slave,  struck 
by  a  ball  from  Itolivar's  rifle,  fell  across  me  as  I  dropped  to  the  floor,  and 
the  hot  blood  from  his  shattered  temple  poured  over  my  face. 

"  Oh,  God  !"  cried  Chunk,  who  was  fighting  like  a  tiger  at  bay,  on  ob- 
ser\-ing  me  on  the  floor,  and  my  face  covered  with  blood,  "  they  have 
killed  my  brother!  Murder  them,  Parker  ;  don't  let  one  escape;  shoot 
'cm  down  like  hogs.  Oh  !  my  brother,  my  Ernie,  I  shall  revenge  you." 
And  at  the  moment  of  his  speaking,  he  made  his  sabre  ring  on  the  flinty 
pate  of  the  goggle-eyed  negro,  and  sliced  offhis  face  as  though  peeling  a 
turnip. 

Bolivar,  with  drawn  sword,  was  cleaving  their  thick  skulls  right  and  left 
And  Parker,  pointing  at  a  thick  bunch  in  a  corner,  discharged  on  ihem 
both  barrels  of  an  enormous  blumlerbuM,  which  reverberated  thrC'Ugh  the 
room  like  a  cannon,  and  dropped  four  at  once,  five,  counting  Parker,  who 
was  also  smitten  to  the  ground  by  the  reaction  behind. 

All   this  time  the  rebels  were  not  idle,  but  fighting  manfully ;  for  the 
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cowards  wcro  at  bay,  and  they  aaw  it  wns  fight  or  die,  for  our  men  would 
not  listen  to  cries  for  quarter.  Meantime  1  tame  to  my  senses  just  time 
enough  to  snatch  a  pistol  from  the  floor  and  send  a  ball  into  the  ear  of 
our  friend  Parsons,  who  was  snapping  a  revolver  at  Topcliffi  1  shook  off 
the  dead  hody  that  lay  across  me  and  joined  the  fray.  Parker  acted  like 
a  hero,  and  saved  my  life  two  or  three  times. 

Even  amid  this  scene  of  bloodshed  and  horrors,  I  could  not  resist  my 
inbred  propensity  for  romancing.  When  a  lurid  blaze  of  lightning — for 
now  the  storm  had  burst  upon  us — lit  up  the  room  with  its  wild  glare,  the 
scene  almostcharmed,  though  it  thrilled  mc  with  horror.  What  a  strange 
unearthly  hue  it  gave  to  the  faces  there  assembled !  I  watched  how  the 
quick  play  of  its  eccentric  motions  through  the  clouda  was  reflected  on  the 
upturned  face  of  the  dead  man,  who  was  stretched  on  his  back  with  his 
hands  griping  the  wound  on  his  breast,  as  if  in  ihc  agony  of  dying  he  was 
trying  to  stop  the  outgushing  of  the  life-tide  from  hia  heart.  The  demo- 
niacal grin  which  the  lightning  s  play  seemed  to  create  on  his  distorted  lips 
and  clenched  teeth  made  me  start  with  its  life-likeness.  There  was  the 
gray-headed  master  with  his  face  buried  in  a  clotted  pool  of  his  ovm  blood. 
There  lay  his  aged  wife  across  him,  whether  dead  or  fainting,  I  knew  not, 
but  the  expression  on  her  countenance  of  wild  agony  was  dreadful.  The 
frenzied,  yet  suppressed  fury  that  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  my  brother  as  his 
aword  flashed  in  its  descent  on  the  head  of  a  miscreant  slave,  and  his  usually 
quiet  gentle  face  so  changed  by  rage,  and  the  deadly  pallor  which  overspread 
it,  that  it  scarcely  seemed  the  same.  The  cojd,  collected  Bolivar,  levelling 
a  pistol  at  ihc  heart  of  one  whose  musket  was  pointed  at  his  own,  with  as 
cool  an  aim  and  unrufllcd  a  countenance  as  if  ho  were  shooting  a  squirrel. 
The  hazy  smoke  from  which  loomed  these  impassioned  and  furious  faces — 
tho  flashing  blades,  gushes  of  fire,  and  the  blood  and  powder  stains — all 
was  revealed  to  me  by  the  flash  of  lightning  in  one  glance,  and  that  flash 
daguerreotyped  it  upon  my  heart  forever ! 

Then  came  an  eyesearing  darkness,  abursting,  deafiming  peal  of  thunder, 
and'all  was  over — the  tragedy  was  ended.  Bolivar  had  tikcn  advantage 
of  the  momentary  gleam  of  light — for  the  moon  had  vanished  and  some- 
body had  knocked  down  the  candle — to  shoot  the  last  inaui^ent  who  re- 
mained on  his  feet. 


THE  BLOODHOUND   HUNT. 

But  although  we  had  no  more  on  their  feet,  we  found  no  less  than  five 
who  had  fallen  on  their  noaes  and  pretended  to  be  dead ;  these  we  turned 
over  to  Parker,  who  tied  them  hand  and  foot,  and  kicked  them  very  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  apple  cellar,  and  locked  the  door  on  them.  It  had 
taken  scarcely  ten  minutes  to  master  the  rascals,  some  of  whom  did  not 
even  know  how  to  re-load  their  tnuskets  after  they  had  discharged  them. 

When  a  candle  was  brought  to  the  room,  we  found  that  .squire  Iveson, 
his  overseer,  two  of  the  three  negroes  who  were  with  him,  and  five  of  the 
insurgent  negroes,  as  well  as  the  nian  Parson,  had  been  killed  upon  the 
si>ot.  Clark,  my  former  overseer,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  lay  groan- 
ing on  the  table. 

On  lifting  up  Jfrs,  Iveson,  it  was  found  that  she  was  not  dead,  nor  even 
wounded,  but  only  in  a. swoon,  from  which  she  was  soon  resuscitated. 
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"  Oh,  CuiT,"  murmured  she,  as  with  her  long,  gray  hair  falling  tangled 
over  her  wrinkled,  and  now  liaggard  aud  terror-struck  countenance,  "  Oh, 
Cuff,"  how  eould  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  murder  your  poor  master,  who 
treated  you  so  kindly.  Oh  I  my  husband, — my  child — oh !  Lauriue, 
have  they  murdered  my  darling — my  beautiful  girl  ]"  And  she  burst  into 
a  frimtic  fit  of  tears. 

Thus  called  to  my  renaembraace,  I  darted  from  the  room  to  seek  Lau- 
nne.  When  1  got  to  her  room,  she  was  gone,  and  the  slave  Matto  also  ! 
Gone!  1  gave  a  maniac  howl  of  grief  and  despair, — my  head  turned 
round,  my  eyes  grew  blind,  my  Bcnses  forsook  me,  and  I  fell  upon  the 
floor  as  if  I  had  been  shot, 

I  connot  siiy  that  I  fainted,  for  a  sort  of  stupiiied  consciousness  did  not 
leave  me,  and  1  heard  and  saw  Bolivar  and  my  brother  rush  into  the  room, 
attracted  thither  by  the  noise  of  my  fall.  In  a  moment  after,  Parker 
came  running  in,  exclaiming,  "  Here  she  is, — we've  found  her,"  It  acted 
like  a  charm  on  me,  and  1  revived  almost  immediately,  Laurine,  half- 
distracted  with  terror,  had  ensconced  herself  in  the  parlor.  It  seemed 
strange  to  me.  I  had  depicted  Laurine  as  of  the  heroic  cast,  who  would 
have  been  in  the  fray  almost  undaunted,  when  knowing  that  Ijer  parents 
were  being  murdered  ;  but  so  far  from  showing  heroism,  her  reason  nearly 
succumbed  to  the  fearful  shock  her  feelings  had  sustained, 

A  sti-eam  of  blood  readily  gave  us  the  clue  to  Matto's  movements :  we 
followed  it  out  of  the  house,  aud  down  across  the  orchard,  when,  owing  to 
the  darkness  and  high  weeds,  and  the  imperfect  light  of  our  lanterns,  we 
had  to  give  it  up, 

"  Parker,"  said  Bolivar,  with  his  usual  thoughtful  foresight,  "  Gallop 
over  to  Colonel  Overton's  and  bring  over  his  bloodhoimda — we  can  then . 
trace  the  scoundrel."  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  we  must  not  let  him  escape,  I 
thought  certainly  I  had  killed  him  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  I  struck  with 
the  fury  and  force  of  a  grizzly  bear,"  "It  was  you  that  hit  him,  then  1" 
asked  Bol,  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  on  his  face,  greater  than  I 
thought  was  called  for  by  the  circumstance,  "  Your  aim  was,  doubtless, 
so  furious,  that  it  was  ill-directed." 

"  I  knocked  him  in -the  head," 

"  Pshaw,  don't  you  know  that  a  negro's  skull  is  proof  against  anything 
less  than  a  bullet  r' 

"  It  would  have  felled  an  ox," 

"  Doubtless,  but  not  a  negro," 

As  Parker  mounted  a  horse,  and  dashed  off,  just  at  tJiat  moment  the 
moon  burst  out  from  behind  the  dark  clouds,  and  defined  the  dense  endless 
black  shadows  which  they  were  sweeping  over  the  scene,  revealing  the  old 
building's  dark  outlines,  the  rain-diops  brightening  on  the  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, and  the  groups  of  negro  women  and  children,  who  had  all  assem- 
bled from  their  quarters,  and  now,  full  of  fear  and  sorrow  and  terror,  were 
clustering  about,  wringing  their  hands,  weeping,  and  uttering  low  wailing 
moans,  which  was  peculiarly  distressing  and  mournful.  Cuffie's  wife  was 
crying  and  going  on  di-eadfuily  over  the  body  of  her  dead  husband  ;  and 
oM  Esther,  who  was  bathing  her  young  mistress's  temples  with  vinegar, 
was  piaying  aloud,  and  interspersing  her  prayer  with  sobs  and  ejaculations, 
"  Oh,  de  rascal  abolitionist,  dey  git  po'  nigger  killed,  and  massa  killed, 
and  every  body.  Po'  Jake  killed,  too,  thank  God,  do'  he  killed  fighting 
f  «r  he  master,     Bress  de  Lord,  my  son  no  abolition  ni^^.     And  po' 
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Marae  Fredel,  when  he  come  back,  what  he  say  to  all  dia — boo-oo— oo." 
At  this  moment  a  little  negro  came  up  to  us,  saying,  "  Master,  Mr.  Clark, 
he  dying,  1  believe,  want  to  see  you,  he  say." 

Ave  K>und  the  poor  wretch  placed  on  a  paUot,  and  sure  enough,  about 
breathing  his  last. 

"  Oh  t  Mr.  Ernie,  1  ana  going  to  die.  I  want  to  free  my  conscience  of 
a  load  of  sin — " 

At  this  moment  we  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  two  personages, 
one  of  whom  proved  to  be  Dr.  Montmery,  who  had  been  brought  from  a 
neighbor's,  where  he  had  been  visiting  a  sick  child,  Miinro  fortunately 
knew  that  he  was  there,  and  rightly  conjecturing  that  there  would  be 
craolted  sliulla  to  mend  before  the  night  was  over,  had  posted  off  for  him. 
The  other  was  Father  Claude.  "  Doctor,  I  fear  you  are  too  late ;  but  Father 
Claude,  you  are  just  in  time,"  said  I,  to  the  latter,  "  to  administer  the 
comforts  of  religion  to  a  pot*  fellow  who  is  about  leaving  this  world.  Clark, 
Father  Claude  is  a  Catholio,  but  he  is  a  good  pious  man,  and  bis  prayers 
,  will  do  you  good." 

"  Father  Claude,  I've  been  told  by  some  folks  that  the  Catholics  are 
very  bad  people  ;  but  it  may  be  because  they  are  your  enemies,  and  I 
know  it  is  hard  for  enemies  to  do  justice ;  but,  anyhow,  I  know  you  are  a 
good  man,  and  i  had  rather  have  your  prayers  lian  some  I  know,  and  i 
am  not  in  a  condition  to  choose." 

The  holy  father  knelt  by  his  bed-side,  and  offered  up  a  devout  and  beau- 
tiful prayer  to  heaven,  for  mercy  and  compassion  on  the  sufferer. 

It  seemed  to  comfort  the  poor  fellow  very  much ;  and  when  finished,  he 
made  a  fiill  and  free  confession  of  all  his  enormities  ;  in  the  first  place  he 
owned  to  have  burned  my  tobacco-bam.* 

He  said  thai  the  insurrection  was  at  the  instigation  of  himself  Parsons 
the  abolitionist,  and  a  man  named  Warfield,  Their  scheme  was  to  de- 
lude the  negroes  into  the  belief  that  they  were  to  gain  their  freedom  by 
the  massacre  of  the  whites,  but  that  their  object  really  was  to  break  open 
stores,  banks,  and  dwelling-houses  of  the  wealthy,  get  all  the  booty  they 
could,  and  decamp  while  the  excitement  and  confusion  was  at  ita  highest, 
and  leave  their  duped  allies,  the  negroes,  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  enraged 
whites  for  their  abortive  attempt  at  an  insurrection.  He  declared  that  the 
conspiracy  was  conRued  to  the  county,  and  that  the  leaders,  among  whom 
was  Matto,  had  never  entertained  any  idea  of  a  successful  rebellion. 

Doubtless,  the  villainy  and  fanaticism  of  the  abolitionist  Parsons,  and  the 
motive  of  personal  revenge  and  gratified  passion  In  Clark  and  the  mulatto, 
had  assisted  to  influence  them  to  engage  in  this  infatuated  scheme,  which, 
thanks  to  the  lucky  accident  already  mentioned,  proved  in  the  end  utterly 
an  abortion. 

And  it  was  by  another  piece  of  providential  good  luck  that  any  outbreak 
whatever,  was  prevented  in  the  village,  which  was  to  have  been  the  prin 
cipal  centre  of  operations,  A  negro  was  stationed  half-way  between 
Reedyrill  and  the  village,  in  a  little  clump  of  bushes  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  road  between  the  two  places,  with  the  rockets 
which  were  to  be  the  signal  for  commencinng  operations,  and  was  instructs 
ed,' whenever  the  upper  edge  of  the  moon  cut  against  the  top  of  a  certain 
tree,  that  he  was  to  send  them  up, 

*  I  learned  item  him  an  eiplanation  of  the  mjsterious  leappeaiance  of  Mulatto 
Mat, 
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It  chanced  that  Father  Claude,  who  had  been  spending  the  evening  with 
B  friend,  started  out  to  Colonel  Overton's  about  too  o'clock  the  same  eveD- 
ing  on  our  worthy  friend  Nubbin.  Now  it  came  to  pass  on  this  wise  : 
just  (13  Nubbin  and  the  Father  came  to  a  hickory  tree  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  about  a  mile  from  t«wn,  a  loud,  unearthly  clapping  of 
yringi  was  heard  in  the  self-same  tree,  and  a  dark,  ponderous  bird  issued 
therefrom.  Father  Claude  was  inclined  to  the  opuiion  that  it  was  a  harpy, 
but  I  think  it  might  be  a  buzzard.  At  all  events,  Nubbin  was  sorely  af- 
frighted thereat,  and  incontinently  took  to  his  heels,  and  his  heels  diverged 
from,  the  roadway  to  the  bushes,  and  through  the  bushes  they  went*  belter 
skelter,  as  if  the  very  devil  was  after  them.  It  so  chanced  that  the  pony 
struck  right  for  the  spot  wher6  the  negro  conspirator  was  stationed  with 
his  rockets,  and  who  was  in  the  very  act  of  discharging  one  of  them,  when 
a  tearing,  tremendous  clatter  in  the  bushes  arrested  his  attention,  and  the 
apparition  of  the  flying  priest,  with  streaming 'hair  and  blazing  eyes,  burst 
upon  him,  and  so  fliled  him  with  terror  and  dismay,  that  he  involuntarily 
dropped  the  end  of  the  rocket-stick,  so  tiiat,  instead  of  sending  the  signal 
into  the  sky,  it  shot  between  the  pony's  legs,  blew  up  under  his  tail,  shot 
him  and  hia  rider  ten  feet  into  the  air  over  the  negro's  head,  knocking  out 
a  handful  of  his  front  teeth,  in  Iransita,  and  away  again  three  hundred 
yards  farther  before  he  could  stop  him. 

Of  course  the  negro  thought  it  was  the  devil  himself,  and  instead  of 
shooting  up  any  more  rockets,  he  took  to  his  heels,  went  home,  and  hid  in 
the  hayloft,  where  he  remained  ensconced  until  he  was  scented  out  by  the 
bloodhounds  who  were  put  on  lila  track  towards  morning. 

Those  in  the  village,  who  were  instructed  not  to  commence  till  the 
rockets  went  up,  were  surprised,  disheartened,  and  struck  with  a  panic, 
for  fear  their  plot  had  been  discovcied  ;  and  this  so  disconcerted  them, 
that  they  did  not  strike  a  blow. 

In  the  mean  time  Col,  Overton  and  Parker  rode  up  to  the  yard  with 
the  bloodhounds,  two  noble,  but  furodous  animals,  of  enormous  size  and 
strength,  Bolivar,  Topcliff  and  myself  mounted  for  the  chase, — of  all 
sports — if  I  ought  to  call  such  barbarous  work  sport  at  all — the  most  ex- 
citing and  full  of  interest.  They  were  led  iuto  the  yard,  their  noses  put 
to  the  bloody  trail,  unleashed,  and  away  they  broke  with  a  fierce  whining 
yelp  at  every  hound,  and  occasionally,  as  they  snuffed  up  a  stronger  scent, 
giving  vent  to  a  quick,  short  bark.  It  shocked  me  to  see  the  terrible  ea- 
gerness with  which  they  went  to  work. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  both  out  of  sight,  and  we  set  off  ailer 
them  at  a  hard  gallop. 

After  half  an  hour  s  gallop  through  the  wet  and  tangled  bushes,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  seemed  alt  the  fresher  and  brighter  by  her  re- 
cent obscuration,  a  deep  prolonged  bay  to  our  riglit  anuounced  that 
the  game  was  "treed."  We  turned  our  horses'  heads  thitherward, 
and  the  sounds  growing  nighor  and  nigher  at  every  step,  we  descended  a 
deep  hollow  through  which  lieedyrill's  gentle  stream  crept  slowly  through 
the  tangled  maze  of  reeds  and  hazels,  until  we  came  to  a  rocky  bank  in 
which  was  a  cavernous  aperture,  such  as  are  frequently  found  in  our  hol- 
lows— known,  this  one,  as  "  Possum  Den ;"  it  was  one  of  those  openings 
in  the  limestone  stratum  already  described,  only  this  one  had  a  shelving 
mouth,  instead  of  being  a  perpendicular  hole.  At  this  we  found  the  dogs 
barking  savagely,  and  on  a  shelving  rock,  just  inside  the  den,  keeping  the 
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hounds  off  with  his  long  knife,  n-as  Matto  crouched,  with  fiery,  glaring  eye- 
halls,  like  some  wild  beast  at  bay. 

"  Don't  shoot,"  cried  I  to  the  colonel,  who  immediately  levelled  his  ri- 
iie  at  him  ;  "for  mercy  don't  shoot  him  ;  I  want  to  reserve  him  to  be 
burned  alive  on  a  slow  fire.     Shooting  is  too  good  for  him." 

"  \\  hy,  Emie  !  denied  if  I  believe  you  will  ever  get  a  little  touch  of 
the  savage  out  of  you,  though  it  has  now  been  ten  years  since  1  found  you 
in  the  wilds  of  Missouri,  up  a  tree,  like  a  confounded  '  varment,'  as  you 

"  True,  by  thunder,  sir,"  said  I  fiercely,  my  blood  seethed  with  rage  at 
the  sight  of  that  arch  foe  of  me  and  mine,  "Bemember,  vile  hound  !" 
ehoutcd  I  to  him,  "I've  thwarted  your  villainy,  and  I  will  do  it  again." 
And  I  shook  the  sabre  1  held  in  my  hand  at  hun,  in  the  crazy  fury  that  1 
was  in. 

The  fiendish  scoondrel  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  on  ihe  rock  on  which 
he  was  perched,  glared  an  instant  at  me  with  an  expression  of  the  inten- 
seat  hatred  and  rage  on  his  hideous  features,  now  smeared  with  blood, 
seized  his  knife  by  the  point  of  the  blade,  and  spun  it  through  the  air 
with  snch  preciwon  of  aim,  that  it  whistled  by  my  very  ear,  and  stuck 
quivering  into  a  tree  just  behind  me. 

ITie  very  act  of  throwing  it  caused  his  foot  to  slip  its  hold,  a  frag- 
ment of  Ihe  rock  gave  way,  and  he  fell  headlong  to  the  ground,  which 
he  hnrtlly  touched  before  the  two  huge  dogs  sprang  like  hungry  ghouls 
upon  him,  and  before  one  of  us  could  get  to  the  spot,  they  tore  him  limb 
from  limb! 

As  soon  ao  we  could  we  dragged  the  dogs  away,  but  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  life  remaining,  save  the  quiver  of  his  muscular  frame. 

"  It  is  a  just  fate  for  him,"  said  I,  as  we  mu;ezlcd  the  dogs  and  rode 
awav ;  "  I  could  scarcely  have  found  a  more  fitting  punishment." 

"  t'h  !  Colonel,  who  have  you  left  at  Keedyrill  with  the  women  %"  ask- 
ed 1,  suddenly  rcoollocting  them  for  the  first  time  during  the  exciting 
scenes  of  the  night.  1  knew  that  our  own  negroes  were  reliable,  from 
whiit  I  had  overheard  at  the  bam ;  and  from  that  moment  until  now,  so 
many  llirilling  occurrences  had  trod  on  the  heels  of  each  other,  that  they 
had  iilmoHt  passed  out  of  my  mind. 

"  Why,  Lenora  is  over  there,  and  my  overseer.  Carter," 

"  And  I  sent  Jacohson  back  just  now,"  added  Toppy. 

"  Ity  the  way,  Colonel,  was  there  any  disturbance  on  your  plantation  %" 

"T<>  be  sure  there  was,  I  have  been  absent  from  home  all  day,  and 
jusl  ffiit  l>:ic-k  a  little  after  dark  ;  and,  as  I  saw  none  of  the  men  about  the 
hoiisi-.  I  thought  1  would  just  put  my  horse  up  myself,  as  1  sometimes  do ; 
so  1  mde  around  to  the  stable,  when  who  should  I  sec  sneaking  into  the 
crib,  ill  a  very  suspicious  manner,  but  yellow  Jabe.  Now,  thinks  I,  here's 
Boiuciliiug  in  the  wind,  certain:  Jabe  is  stealing  my  com,  the  rascal.  I 
wonder  how  he  got  the  key.  Well,  I  got  down  and  goes  into  the  crib 
after  liim,  and  by  all  the  ladles  of  lead  in  hell,  there  was  Jabe  and  another 
big  buck  nigger  belonging  to  Shelby  Bradshaw,  named  Josh,  in  there, 
with  u  musket  a-piece.  'Hallo,  boys,' says  I,  'what  the  devil  are  you 
going  to  do  with  tliem  muskets?'  Well,  they  hummed  and  hawed,  and 
were  liard  put  to  it  for  an  excuse  :  at  last  Josh  said,  they  were  going  to 
hunt  wild  turkeys.  Well,  1  never  dreamed  of  anything,  you  know,  and  I 
could'nt  imagine  what  in  the  derU  they  were  so  confused  about ;  so,  says 
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I,  what  are  you  doing  here  in  the  crib — and — hallo,  Jabe,  what  the 
blazes  is  that  sticking  in  the  waistband  of  your  breeches?  and  Jo,  you,  on 
pulling  aside  his  jacket,  peeps  out  two  thundering  flintlock  horee-pistoh, 
that  bcloDged  to  my  groat-grand&ther !  Dam  it,  1  never  was  so  much 
astonished  in  my  life," 

"  Of  course  you  were  not,"  SMd  I,  laughing. 

"No;  and  to  cap  it  all,  Josh,  he  fingers  a  mean-looking  knife,  about 
l«n  inches  of  blade,  and  made  it  whiz  so  near  my  throat,  that  it  shaved 
off  my  left  whisker,  and  a  Uetle  part  of  my  ear  too,  as  clean  as  a  barber 
would  have  done  it." 

"  And  how  did  you  get  out  of  it,  Colonel  V  asked  Bolivar,  seeing  that 
the  Colonel  came  to  a  stand  here,  and  seemed  unwiUing  to  proceed, 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Thompson,  one  of  the  Colonel's 
overseers,  who  was  along,  "  he  jumped  out  at  the  crib  door  and  cut  dirt 
like  a  scared  rabbit !  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  Beg  pardon,  squire,  but  it  was  so 
funny.  I  think  I  can  see  him  now.  1,  by  good  luck,  came  up  from  the 
fur  quarter  jist  the  minute  that  tiie  Colonel  came  tearing  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  stable,  and  the  two  niggers  hot  foot  after  hira,  banging  away 
with  their  muskets — at  least  Jabe  did,  and  the  Colonel  popped  ten  feet 
perpendicular  into  the  air  when  he  let  tire  at  him  !  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  By  golly, 
I  could  hardly  hold  myself  for  lauctiing,  though  I  didn't  know  what  me 
devil  was  to  pay.  I  picked  up  v,  orick.bat,  however,  and  jerked  it  into 
Jabe's  woolsack,  and  sprawled  kim;  but  then  here  comes  'tother  with  his 
fusee  pointed  'gin  him  too ;  old  boas  had  time  to  dodge  behind  a  tree  that 
stands  in  the  yard,  though,  before  he  could  shoot,  and  then  they  had  it — 
who  but  them  ?  The  nigger  he  dodged  him  around  that  tree  for  full 
fifteen  minut«s  before  I  could  hold  up  laughin'  long  enough  to  do  any- 

Of  course  we  had  a  long  and  hearty  laugh  at  this  ludicrous  rencounter 
of  the  colonel,  who  seemed  not  to  relish  the  joke  much. 

"  The  tiict  is,  boys,  1  jerked  up  a  scythe  to  fight  them  with,  and  made  a 
wipe  at  yellow  Jabe's  cucumbers  that  scraped  off  half  a  foot  of  the  rind  ; 
but  when  Josh  poked  his  bayonet  into  my  ribs,  it  was  more  than  flesh  and 
bones  could  stand,  so  I  even  toddled  off  as  fast  as  my  two  1^  would 
take  me." 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  seriously  hurt,  my  dear  Colonel  ?"  I  asked. 

"  01>!  not  at  all.  But  what  the  deuce  ia  that  yonder  now?"  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  in  a  loud  half  whisper.  "  ITiero,  by  blood,  yonder  is 
another  of  those  rascally  chaps,"  and  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  tree 
some  twenty  yards  ahead  of  us,  standing  out  somewhat  in  the  moonlight, 
and  up  which  a  dark  object  was  scrambling,  squirrel -wise,  in  hot  histe. 

"  Hallo,  there !  you  black  rascal!"  hailed  the  Colonel,  as  wo  spurred 
up.  "  Come  out  of  that,  or  I'll  put  a  bullet  through  your  damned  pump- 
kin," and  he  levelled  his  rifle. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  bia  mouth  before  the  thing  dropped  to 
the  ground,  with  a  dull,  heavy  thvd,  as  though  it  had  been  shot,  and  rolled 
over  and  over  like  a  hedgehog — all  in  a  lump.  Shufllingitself  up,  at  length, 
it  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  us,  and  then  falling  on  its  knees,  in  a  sup- 
plicating attitude,  exclaimed  in  the  most  piteous  tones — 

"  Oh,  Lordy  1  Massa  Colonel,  sweet  massa  Sebe,  don't  kill  me;  don't 
let  de  hounds  loose,  for  God's  sake,  good  marster — oh,  dear  marse  Colo- 
nel, don't  shoot  po'  nigger." 
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"I  will,  you  Ethiopian  imp, you  rebellious  Lucifer!"  and  c/tnci, cftnot, 
vent  the  hammer  of  the  gun. 

"  Oh,  mussy,  marster,  don't  shoot,  dtm't  shoot — I  no  belious  Juniper. 
No,  I  aint,  marster.  Why,  its  me,  lord !  its  nobody  on  de  'uth  but  po' 
me." 

"  Who  the  devil  igtnef" 

"  Lordy  mussy  I  don't  you  know  Marse  Ernie's  Sam?  '&t  Sam,' 
dftt  stays  at  de  fur  quarter.  I  just  come  out  in  de  woods  to  hunt 
possum." 

"  1  doa't  know  any  such  person,"  replied  his  tormentor,  who  had  recog- 
nized him  as  soon  as  he  spoke.  "  Ernie,  have  you  got  a  nigger  named 
Sam?" 

"  Yes,  but  that's  not  lum ;  I  think  its  Edmond'a  Wyatt." 

"  So  it  is ;  1  know  hirii  now  ;  one  of  the  worst  rascals  in  the  county." 

"  Lor'  de  mussy!  dat  you  dar,  Ilbssa  Ernie?  don't  you  know  Sam — 
your  own  Sam — your  own  poor  nigger  what  feed  hogs  for  you  ebry  night 
an'  morning,  and  for  yo'  fader  before  you,  now  nigh  thirty  yeajs  gone  1  I 
no  Edmund's  Wyatt ;  no,  indeed  ;  I  whip  him  next  time  I  see  him,  for 
bemg  like  me^a  black  rascal," 

"No,  you  wont  get  a  chance  to  see  anybody  again ;  down  on  your 
marrow-bones,  you  lousy  dog  ;  (he  was  already  on  them,)  I  am  going  to 
shoot  you,  I  Imow  you,  how  dare  you  tell  me  you  are  not  Edmoud's 
Wyatt?"  and  the  Colonel  cocked  hia  eye  along  the  barrel,  as  if  taking 
dead  sight  on  lum. 

"  Lordy,  Lordy  ! "  cried  the  poor  negro,  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "  Wait 
till  I  say  my  prayers ;  if  you  will  shoot  me,  lemme  say  my  prayers,"  and 
ha  began  whining — "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. — <)ur  Fader  who  art 
in^hebben. — Oh  !  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep— if  1  should  die  before  I 
wake — Oh  Lord !  take  dis  nigger  to  him  arms ;  he  po'  nigger — been 
mighty  wicked — Lord  forgive  him.  Here  I  go  !  Good-by,  moder — good- 
by,  old  aunt  Kache);  good-bye,  massa  Ernie — good-bye,  hogs;  poor 
Sambo  nebber  feed  um  any  mo'  now. — Boo-hoo-oo  ! " 

Bang  !  and  as  the  Colonel  fired  into  the  air,  down  tumbled  Sambo  on 
his  nose. 

"  Oh,  I'm  dead  ;  Fm  dead  !"  and  we  fturly  roared  with  laughter  at  the 
comical  terror  of  the  poor  negro.  It  was  some  time  before  we  could 
convince  him  that  he  was  really  not  killed,  or,  at  least,  mortally 
wounded. 

It  was  now  past  two  o'clock,  and  as  we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
ReedyriU  gate,  the  Colonel  thought  that  we  had  all  better  go  home  and 
go  to  bed.  I  was  somewhat  anxious  about  my  home  folks,  so  we  sent 
lliompson  and  Parker  back  to  Black  Oak,  to  act  as  a  guard,  and  Colonel 
Overton,  Bolivar,  my  brother,  and  myself,  rode  into  the  park  and  made 
our  way  home. 

I  found  Aunt  Eliza,  Mrs.  Overton,  Floralie  and  Flower,  in  the  back- 
parlor,  sitting  by  a  blazing  big  fire ;  Old  Rachel  with  them,  and  Jacob- 
son,  and  Ned,  the  cook,  standing  sent^  at  the  door,  each  with  an  enor- 
mous blunderbuss.  Aunt  Eliza  and  Sirs.  Overton,  each  armed  with  a 
carving  knife,  and  Aunt  Rachel  brandished  the  shovel,  with  Flower 
crouched  in  her  lap,  while  Floralie  was  laughing  heartily  at  the  whole 
batch. 

They  set  up  a  simultaneous  scream  of  joy  as  we  entered  the  room,  and 
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then  ensued  sudi  an  amount  of  hugging,  and  kissing,  and  lauglung,  and 
crying,  as  was  never  seen  before ;  tAe  row  was  tremendous.  Mrs.  Over- 
ton hugged  her  husband,  Aunt  Eachel  charged  upon  Parker,  Flower  took 
Topp7  by  storm,  and  Floralie  was  agitated,  for  the  tirst  time,  when  she 
saw  me  covered  with  blood,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  Ernie,  you  are 
wounded."  I  had  to  convince  her  tliat  her  fears  were  groundless ;  and 
Aunt  Eliza,  who  was  never  behind-hand  on  such  occasions,  finding  every- 
body else  engaged,  made  an  attack  upon  Bolivar,  who  bore  it  very  good' 
humoredly. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  terribly  frightened  we  all  have  been !  He 
first  thing  we  knew  of  it  was  when  Bolivar  came  back  afler  Toppy  and  the 
overseer,  and  they  all  armed  themselves  in  such  haste.  They  could  not 
conceal  from  us  that  there  was  something  wrong  going  on,  diough  they 
tried  hard  to  do  it,  and  wouldn't  tell  us  what  was  ^e  matter.  And  after 
diey  went  ^way,  telling  us  there  was  no  danger,  Louisa,  the  cbambra-- 
maid,  came  running  in  half  scared  out  of  her  senses,  and  says,  '  Oh ! 
Miss  Nora,  I  tell  you  all  what  it  is — 1  heard  Massa  Bolivar  tell  the  over- 
seer that  the  niggers  was  rising.'  Oh,  then  want  we  all  scared,  Eliza 
tinted,  and  all  of  us  came  near  doing  so  except  Floralie,  who  said, '  Aunt 
Nora,  our  negroes  wouldn't  rise,  I  know — and  didn't  Bolivar  and  Toppy 
tell  us  there  was  no  danger  to  us  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  they  would 
leave  us  in  any  danger  V  " 

"Florie  is  a  little  heroine,"  said  I,  willi  an  approving  glance. 

"  Come,  sir,  you  need  not  make  fun  of  my  '  spunk,'  said  she,  smiling. 
"  Aunt  thought  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  general  rising,  like  that  terrible 
Southampton  insurrection  in  Virginia ;  but  I  believed  it  to  be  an  aC^r  of 
Mr.  Iveson's  negroes  alone." 

"  I  haven't  learned  which  it  was  yet  %  "  said  Aunt  Eliza,  inquiringly. 

"  It  was  rather  more  extended  than  Mr,  Iveson's  plantation,"  replied 
the  Colonel,  "but  confined  to  this  part  of  the  county.  You  know,  Le- 
nora,  that  one  or  two  of  my  negroes  were  concerned  in  it?" 

"No!  which?" 

The  Colonel  related  his  narrow  escape  in  the  af&ir  with  Jabe  and  Josh, 
which  set  all  to  laughing,  and  then  gave  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
thrilling  circumstances  of  the  night,  and  it  was  at  a  very  late  hour  that 
we  bade  each  other  good-night. 
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MAJOR   QBKBRAl,  JOBN  B,   WOOL,   UNITXD   STATES  AKHY. 

A  pRouiNBNT  feature  of  American  character  is  the  wonderful  &d1itr 
with  which  the  man  embraces  the  opportunity,  the  insttnctiveneaa  with 
which  genius  avails  itself  of  an  opening  for  its  development,  aod  the  rare 
energy  with  which  it  displays  itself  amidst  the  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances. Never  was  a  nation  more  affluent  in  men  of  genius,  and  never 
were  institutions  more  admirably  adapted  to  their  scope.  In  every  prao- 
tical  department  of  life,  the  highest  intellect  has  been  found  equal  to  the 
moat  trying  exigencies.  Hence  it  is,  that  whether  upon  the  land,  or  on  the 
ocean,  in  the  machinery  of  industry,  of  legislation,  of  defence,  or  of  con- 
quest, in  every  branch  of  practical  science,  America  has  taken  the  lead, 
and  offered  the  world  examples  of  the  greatest  excellence.  In  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  civilized  world  during  the  last  half  century  towards  the 
amelioratjon  of  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  some  self-taught  Ameri- 
can intellect  has  prompted  each  important  step,  and  consolidated  each 
forward  movement ;  and  the  recent  campaigns  in  Mexico  have  shown  the 
world  how  even  the  horrors  of  war  may  be  softened,  and  desolation  of 


conquest  converted  into  blessings,  by  the  military  skill  and  administrative 
genius  of  American  commanders.  In  this  view,  the  Mexican  campaign  of 
General  John  E.  Wool  will  stand  out  in  history  as  a  model  campaign. 


Genera]  Wool  is  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  Every  step  of  his  pro- 
motion has  been  gained  by  substantial  services,  and  nothing  by  favor. 
Feebly  supported  by  professing  and  lukewarm  friends,  and  opposed  by 
calumniators  and  enemies,  he  has  forced  his  way  without  faltering  over  the 
roughest  paths  of  life,  with  a  firm  step  and  a  stout  heart ;  and,  without 
being  trumpeted  into  a  transient  notoriety,  has  cut  his  path  to  glory  with 
his  own  sword.  Although  he  has  been  his  own  schoolmaster,  yet  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  he  disdains  to  swell  the  volume  of  his  knowledge 
from  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest  sources.  Without  other  military 
education  than  the  instincts  of  his  own  genius,  he  left  the  counting  house 
at  the  darkest  period  of  our  military  history,  and,  almost  by  his  single 
arm,  turned  the  tide  of  conquest,  raised  our  drooping  banner  from  dia 
dust,  reanimated  the  troops,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  nation  ;  subse- 
quently, for  twenty-five  years,  he  was,  as  inspector  general,  the  "  back- 
bone" of  our  military  system.  He  kept  up  the  efRcienoy  of  our  little  force, 
and,  when  the  army  of  occupation  was  trembling  on  the  brink  of  destruo- 
tioD,  his  Incredible  energies  prepared,  in  six  weeks,  the  material  of  sucoor 
and  of  conquest,  and  then  pressed  forward  at  the  head  of  a  column,  nine 
hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  without  spilling  one 
drop  of  blood;  yet  converting  enemy's  into  friends  by  protecting  Siem, 
not  only  from  the  rapacity  of  his  own  troops,  but  from  the  inroads  of  sav- 
ages ;  acting  the  part  of  leader,  conqueror,  pacificator,  protector,  admin- 
istrator, and  dispenser  of  justice ;  and  leaving  on  his  path  peace,  security 
and  plenty,  all  of  which  were  before  strangers  in  the  country,  crowning  his 
campaign  by  the  display  of  a  combative  genius  and  a  fiercer  enei^y  in 
conflict,  for  which  the  considerate  kindness  of  bis  march  had  prepared 
neither  friends  nor  foes. 
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Tlie  anceslora  of  General  Wool  emigrated  early  to  New- York,  and,  at 
once,  became  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  adopted  country,  James 
Wool,  the  grandfather  of  the  Major-General,  a  respectable  farmer,  lived 
on  his  own  farm  in  Schaghtieoke,  in  the  county  of  Rensselaer ;  and  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  commenced,  was  almost  on  the  frontier,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions,  not  only  of  the  Indiana  and  the  British  from  Can- 
ada, but  to  the  depredationa  of  the  Tories,  with  which  the  countiy  abound- 
ed, and  whose  feelings  were  much  embittered  a^iast  the  patriots,  to  whose 
ErincipleB  he  was  enthusiastically  attached.  Under  such  circumstances, 
e  frequently  carried  arms  into  the  fields  which  he  cultivated. 
Of  the  sons  of  James  Wool,  five  bore  arms  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Two  were  made  prisoners  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  and 
underwent  the  hotroraofimprisonmait  in  the  New-Jersey  Prison-ship.  One 
died  of  his  suSerings,  and  the  other  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Another 
was  a  Captain  in  Lamb's  Begiment  of  Artillery,  and  went  with  Mont- 
gomery in  his  expedition  to  Quebec.  Afterwards  he  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Washington  in  New-Jersey ;  and  in  one  of  the  battles  in  that 
state  he  was  so  severely  wounded,  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to 
do  duty.  Another — die  father  of  Major-General  Wool,  was  with  Gen. 
Wayne  in  the  storming  of  Stony  Point.  Another  was  with  Stark  at  the 
battle  of  Bennbgton,  and  another  of  the  name,  a  great  uncle,  was  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  in  the  city  of  New- York  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Revolution,  and  afterwards  an  Alderman  of  that  city. 

General  Wool  was  bom  at  Newburgh,  Orange  county,  and  had  barely 
completed  the  fourth  year  of  his  age,  when  his  father  died.  He  wa»  then 
taken  into  the  &mily  of  his  grand&ther.  During  his  residence  with  him, 
he  attended  a  common  country  school.  At  the  age  of  12  years,  with  a 
scanty  education,  he  entered  the  store  of  a  merchant  in  Troy,  with  whom 
he  continued  till  he  was  18,  whan  he  was  induced  to  take  cha^eof  a  book 
and  stationary  store,  with  the  privilege  of  selling  merchandise  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  dius  continued  until  his  hopes  were  blasted  by  fire,  when  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  at  the  ofhoe  of  John  Russell,  an  emi- 
nent  lawyer  in  Troy,  and  pursued  with  great  assiduity  the  study  of  the  law 
for  more  thali  one  year. 

At  this  period  there  were  strong  indications  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  Congress  authorized  an  additional  force  of  25,000  men.  The  expecta' 
tion  of  war  induced  Wool  to  seek  an  appointment  in  the  army,  when,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Governor  Clinton  and  others,  he  waa,  in  the  spring 
of  1812,  just  before  the  declaration  of  war,  appointed  a  Captain  in  the 
13th  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  after  recruiting  hia  company,  joined  his  regiment  at  Green- 
bush,  where  he  continued  till  September,  when  the  regiment  waa  ordered 
to  the  Niagara  frontier.  On  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  at  Onondaga,  five 
companies,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Christie,  were  detached  and 
ordered  to  Niagara  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  success  of  the  allied  armies  in  Europe  against  the  immortal  French 
emperor  had  imparted  a  color  of  invindbUity  to  British  arms,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  the  usual  base  tools  of  tyranny  operating  through  the 
pulpit,  prostituted  as  on  recent  occasions,  to  the  suhemes  of  English  in- 
triguers, to  lend  e%ct  to  that  delusion,  and  to  attempt,  by  mtemal  strife, 
to  prostrate  the  country  at  the  feet  of  England.  An  unfortunate  series  of 
events  had  uded  to  discourage  the  people  and  to  dishonor  the  flag.    The 
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declaradon  of  war  found  the  country  unprepared  for  defence,  with  a 
large  party  in  the  country  in  the  British  interests ;  nevertheless,  the  war 
commenced,  and  the  honor  of  opening  the  campaign  was  conferred  upon 
General  William  Hull,  upon  whoae  unfortunate  proceedings  it  is  not  here 
necessary  to  dwell.  The  fact  was,  that  the  nation's  character  was  de- 
graded, and  a  strong  effort  was  necessary  to  retrieve  its  honor.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  determined  to  cross 
the  Niamra  River,  storm  Fort  George,  and  cany  the  heights  of  Queens- 
town.  The  time  fixed  for  the  latter  operation  was  October  13th,  1812. 
The  American  general  Van  Rensselaer  had  under  his  command  at  different 
points,  about  5,800  troops — the  British  general,  Brock,  ahout  2,800 ;  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  latter  being  at  Fort  George.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  about  3  'oclock,  a  detachment  of  600  moved  to  Lewiston  under 
Lieut.  Colonels  Chrystie  and  Van  Rensselaer,  but  instead  of  finding  boats 
for  the  whole  detachment,  there  were  only  boats  for  one-half.  The  compa- 
nies of  Captains  Wool,  Malcolm  and  Armstrong  were  ordered  to  cross  in 
one  party,  while  Col.  Van  Rensselaer  followed  with  another.  As  Captain 
Wool,  the  senior  officer  of  ^e  companies  of  the  13th  regiment,  landed, 
the  British  retreated.  Meantime  the  colonel  landed  a  short  distance  above 
the  place  whereCaptain  Wool  landed.  Col.  Van  Rensselaer  soon  sent  orders 
to  dttpt.  Wool  to  advance  on  the  heights  and  halt  at  their  base,  which 
movement  was  made.  Whilst  thus  in  line,  waiting  further  orders,  the 
13th  was  severely  attacked  on  its  right  flank,  by  a  British  party  from  the 
village  of  Queenstown,  or  from  that  direction.  Captain  Wool,  without 
waiting  orders  from  Van  Rensselaer,  ordered  the  13th  to  the  right  front- 
ing the  enemy,  who  were  finally  repulsed  and  driven  towards  Queenstown  ; 
but  not  until  they  had  inflicted  a  severe  loss  on  the  Americans.  Of  the 
13th  Infantry,  Lieutenants  Valleau  and  Morris,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  were  killed,  and  Captain  Wool 
was  shot  through  both  thighs ;  Malcolm  and  Armstrong,  and  Lieutenant 
Lent,  were  badly  wounded.  Of  the  ten  officers  of  the  13th  in  this  ac- 
tion, only  four  escaped  injury.  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  having  been 
severely  wounded,  and  Ch^stienot  having  crossed,  an  order  was  given  to 
descend  to  the  beach.  Here  the  colonel  sank  to  the  ground,  ex- 
hausted by  die  flow  of  blood,  when  Captwn  Wool,  notwithstanding  his 
wounds,  Volunteered  to  storm  tie  heights.  Van  Rensselaer  was  unwilling 
to  commit  an  enterprise  so  hazardous  and  important  to  the  direction  of 
so  young  an  oflioer,  who,  until  that  morning,  had  experienced  no  actual 
service ;  yet,  coerced  by  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances,  his  scruples 
gave  way,  and  Wool  received  his  orders.  Being  gallantly  seconded  by 
nia  officers.  Wool  commenced  the  ascent.  Captain  Wool,  under  the  high 
excitement  of  martial  enthusiasm,  was  insensible  to  physical  sufiering,  or 
the  pain  of  hia  wounds,  and  effected  the  ascent,  apparently  with  as  little 
difficulty  as  others.  The  soldiers,  supporting  themselves  by  their  mus- 
kets, finally  gained  the  eminence  in  rear  of  llie  battery,  and  this  daring 
enterprise  was  crowned  with  complete  success.  A  detachment,  of  the 
49th  British  regiment,  which  defended  the  battery,  was  driven  down  the 
heights,  and  the  Americans  took  possession,  and,  at  sunrise,  the  flag  of 
tbeir  country,  surmounting  the  works,  proclaimed  the  triumph. 

General  Brock,  aroused  by  these  eTents,  hastened  from  Fort  George, 
gathered  a  large  force,  attacked  Captain  Woore  gallant  band  with  such 
impetuosity  as  to  force  them  to  the  brow  of  the  diff.     This  was  a  trying 
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moment.  Before  them  were  the  British  veterans,  to  meet  whom  was  & 
fearful  odds — behiad  tfaem  was  an  almost  perpendicular  cli^  to  be  forced 
down  which  was  sure  destruction  ;  and  it  is  not  strange  tliat  some  hearts 
faltered.  A  dastard  hand  raised  the  white  flag  in  token  of  surrender,  but 
Captain  Wool  tore  down  this  flag,  made  a  manly  appeal  to  his  men, 
checked  tho  panic,  caused  his  little  band  again  to  become  the  assailants, 
and  drove  die  British  veterans  down  the  heights.  But  General  Bro(& 
rallied  his  troops  anew,  and  again  advanced  upon  the  Americans.  In  do- 
ing this,  however,  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse,  when  his  men  flew  in  every 
direction,  leaviTig  ten  prisoners  behind  on  the  field, 

Hius,  after  three  bloody  fights,  this  bold  and  daring  enterprise  was 
achieved  by  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  instead  of  six  nundred  detailed 
for  the  service.  Captun  Wool  formed  his  men  on  the  heights,  and  was 
soon  joined  by  other  detachments.  This  was  about  ten  o'clock.  About 
two  o'clock  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott — now  General  Scott — and  others 
appeared,  and  took  the  command,  whUe,  after  GeneralVan  Rensselaer  arri- 
ved, Captain  Wool  was  ordered  from  the  field,  his  wounds  dressed,  and  he 
relumed  to  Lewiston. 

These  deeds  were  done  by  a  yoiwg  American  officer,  in  battle  for  the 
first  time,  whose  blood,  during  all  these  fights,  was  streaming  from  two 
wounds.  It  was  no  ordinary  duty  that  devolved  on  him.  In  his  first 
engagement  he  was  surrounded  with  the  direst  perils  of  war,  and  saw  it 
in  Its  most  terrific  aspect.  Ilis  bark  was  launched  on  the  "sea  of  glory," 
when  the  storms  wore  raging  over  its  waters.  Under  such  circumstances, 
not  only  the  highest  qualities  of  the  soldier,  but  the  nerve  and  energy, 
and  martial  enthusiasm  of  a  hero,  were  indispensable  to  success.  'liie 
American  arms  were  saved  from  di^racc,  and  covered  with  g!ory,  by  the 
unyielding  firmness  of  one  man  ;  and  a  moral  example  was  given,  whidi, 
like  that  of  Bunker  Hill,  imparted  its  invigorating  influence  to  all  the 
subsequent  transactions  of  the  war.  Tlie  light  which  spread  its  radiance 
over  the  plains  of  Niagara  and  New-Orleans,  first  dawned  on  the  heights 
of  Queenstown. 

Oflicial  letters  and  the  public  journals  abound  with  encomiums,  on  the 
gallantry  of  Captain  Wool  and  his  brave  comrades.  The  National  Intel- 
ligencer (1812)  says:  "Captain  Wool,  the  hero  of  the  heights  of  Queens- 
town,  is  twenty-three  years  of  age.  It  is  presumed  he  will  be  breveted  or 
promoted." 

This  promotion  immediately  followed,  for  Captain  Wool  was  made 
major.  He  continued  in  the  army  on  the  northern  frontier  and  in  the 
SOth  regiment  of  foot,  volunteering  his  services  wherever  there  was  danger 
to  be  met  or  duty  to  be  performed.  More  especially  did  Major  Wool 
distinguish  himself  by  his  usual  coolness  and  intrepidity  in  the  battle  of 
Plattsbuigh,  in  1814,  from  the  6th  to  the  11th  of  September.  Tho  action 
at  Beckmantown  took  place  on  tho  6th,  and  Major  Wool  was  its  hero. 
General  Macomb,  while  he  was  entrenching  on  the  Saranac,  ordered  Ma- 
jor Wool  to  support  the  militia ;  and  with  250  regular  troops  and  the 
militia  under  Col.  Miller,  he  kept  the  whole  British  column  of  4000  at 
bay — fighting  them  inch  by  inch,  and  killing  or  wounding  nearly  two 
hundred  of  the  enemy.  General  Macomb  (Sept.  15,  1814)  mentioned 
Major  Wool's  services,  and  recommended  him  to  the  particular  notice  of 
the  government.  General  Mooers'  general  orders  of  Sept  13,  1814 — 
commander  of  the  militia — were  also  full  as  to  "  the  cool,  intrepid  and  ad* 
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mirable  skill  and  good  order  displayed"  by  the  regulars  "under  diat 
excellent  officer,  Major  Wool," 

For  his  bravery  on  this  occasion,  Major  Wool  was  breveted  lieutenwit 
colonel.  Well  did  General  Viele  say  to  General  Wool,  in  an  address 
made  to  him  in  1848  :  "  The  bloody  Saranac  will  never  cease  to  murmur 
your  praise;"  and  Governor  Young,  of  New- York,  in  presenting  him 
(1848)  with  a  sword,  remarked,  that  "  the  people  of  the  whole  country  saw 
Captain  Wool  at  QueenstowD,  marking  his  course  with  his  own  blood, 
and  Major  Wool,  at  Plattsbui^h  and  at  Beekmantown  gallantly  resisting, 
with  250  men,  the  whole  British  line,  embracing  4000  regular  troops. 
It  was  such  noble  gallantry  that  redeemed  the  stain  that  had  been  fuced 
on  our  oatioual  character,  and  gave  such  joy  to  the  patriotio  part  of  the 
nation. 

The  government  at  Washington  felt  the  importance  of  such  an  officer 
as  Colonel  Wool,  and  in  1816  he  was  made  Inspector  General,  he  having 
selected  that  from  three  appointments  oITcred  him,  because  it  offered  the 
greatest  scope  for  usrfulness.  In  1821  the  office  was  enlarged  from  in- 
spector of  division  to  inspector-general  of  the  army. 

It  was  this  long  experience  and  indefatigable  attention  to  business  con- 
centrated in  General  Wool,  which  made  him  the  soul  of  the  Mexican  war, 
and  produced  those  marvellous  results  from  a  volunteer  force  which  have 
so  astonished  the  world.  It  has  been  said  in  regard  to  our  navy,  that  a 
more  rigid  discipline  is  necessary  on  shipboard,  than  in  the  navies  of 
monarchical  governments,  because  there  is  with  us  no  rank  on  shore.  Hat 
is  to  say,  while  in  England  the  officer  comes  from  a  family  which  occupies 
a  social  position  on  shore  fur  above  that  of  the  seaman,  the  habitual  re- 
spect of  the  latter  comes  in  aid  of  discipline.  In  the  United  States,  nothing 
of  the  kind  exists,  but  the  social  position  of  the  subaltern  officer  on  shore 
may  he  higher  than  that  of  his  superior.  So  also  in  the  army,  a  higher  de- 
gree of  discipline  is  necessary  to  sustain  its  efficiency  for  many  reasons. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  eastern  division.  It  is  distributed  in 
small  commands  on  a  seacoost  and  inland  frontier  to  the  extent  of 
thousands  of  miles  ;  consequently,  the  troops  being  withdrawn  from  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  chief  commanders,  require  the  greatest  vigilance 
and  attention  to  prevent  them  from  relaxing  into  idleness  and  dissipation.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  in  some  degree,  the  government  arranged  the  districts 
into  departments;  and  giving  to  each  a  responsible  commander,  all  their 
commands  were  subject  to  the  continued  inspection  of  General  Wool.  In 
the  course  of  these  duties,  he  was  required  to  visit  every  post,  ascertain 
the  exact  condition  of  every  company,  its  state  of  efficiency  and  discipline, 
and  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  deficiency,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
estimate  the  capacity,  habits  and  attention  of  each  officer,  and  keep  the 
govemmetit  constantly  Informed  of  the  means  of  improvement.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  our  military  readers  to  glance  at  the  nature 
of  the  reports  rendered  to  the  government  at  Washington,  commendng  in 
1816.  and  running  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  : 


"  No  arm  of  the  service  is  of  more  importance  to  this  country,  in  peace  or 
war,  than  the  corps  of  artillery ;  and  none  requires  so  much  the  attention  of 
OoTernment  The  very  nature  of  its  service  contemplates  essentisll;  alt  that 
relates  to  the  science  and  practice  of  war,  includiag  the  duties  of  the  engineer,  the 
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ordnance  and  the  infantry  officer,  which  connect  it  with  the  mecbaiuc  arts,  as 
well  as  the  materials  common  to  all  arms.  Those  circnmstancea,  ti^ether  with 
its  occupatioii  of  the  important  posts  on  the  seaboard,  ought,  at  least,  to  make 
it  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  efficient  corps  of  the  army.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  greatly  regretted,  that  the  officers  of  this  corps  have  not  applied  themselves 
more  attentively  to  the  study  of  fhi"  eitenaive  branch  of  semee.  While  many 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  atari  inspection  with  the  exhibition  of  a  good  police, 
a  knowledge  of  artillery  drill,  and  the  performance  of  a  few  inlantry  evolutions; 
the  high  duties  of  artillery,  the  due  care  and  preservation  of  public  property,  and 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  have  not  ^>pearedof  somcient 
importance  te  ^tract  their  serious  notice." 

DISCIPLnlE  OF  BA1TAU0N& 

"Krst  Battalion,  commanded  by  Brevet  CoL ,  composed  of  Capt , 

,  and ,  Companies.     The  first,  Capt.  ,  stationed  at ,  was  in 

good  order ;  and  the  public  property  at  that  post,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  a  state 
of  preservatioQ. 

"  The  MOOTid  was  in  bad  order,  Tho  commandant,  C%pL  . — -,  has  neither 
opacity  nor  industry  sufficient  to  make  a  good  artillerist  *  consequently,  I  have 
no  hopes  of  his  exc^ing  as  an  officer,  or  of  seeing  his  company  in  hi^  order. 

"The  third,  Capt, ,  was,  as  usual,  in  a  condition  whirfly  inadmissible,  a 

Stranger  to  discipline,  without  system,   order,   or  regularity.    As  Capt.  is 

under  arrest,  I  deem  it  a  measure  of  prudence  to  spare  him  for  the  presenL 

"The  fourth  excels  in  personal  appearance,  but  deficient  in  "a  knowledge  of 
artillery  duty,  and  is  perfect  neither  in  police  nor  infantry  drills. 

"The  companies  of  this  battalion,  coUectively  considered,  can  claim  no  merit 
or  praise;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them  being  deficient  in  most  of  their  duties. 
deserve  censure." 

Throughout  the  whole  army,  embracing  military  academy,  infantry, 

light  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  &e,,  the  inspection  of  corps  was  carried 

-  to  a  great  degree  of  minuteness.      These  inspections  extend  to  all  the 

public  property,  its  condition,  and  the  means  of  preserving  it ;  while  the 

expendJRirea  of  thegoveraraeDt  are  ever  carefiilly  watched. 

"  Tho  application  of  oil  and  paint  to  gtms  and  carriages  not  in  use,  are  not 
required  oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three  years,  if  properly  applied  in  the  first 
instance.  At  Charleston  I  examined  a  number  of  dismounted  guns  which  had 
been  cleaned  and  painted  more  than  two  years  since,  and  altiou^  exposed 
during  that  period  to  the  weather,  they  appeared  as  if  only  put  in  order  a  few 
days  before.  If  all  the  guns  on  the  seaboard,  excepting  three  or  foiu-  at  each 
port,  were  dismounted,  cleaned,  and  preserved  in  the  same  way,  it  would 
undoubtedly  save  the  nation  considerable  expense." 

A  constant  supervision  is  exercised  over  collateral  influences  upon  the 
moral  condition  of  the  men,  growing  out  of  suttling,  desertion,  proximity 
to  cities,  &e. ;  also  in  relation  to  "  commandants  of  deportments,"  "  quar- 
ter-master generals,"  "  commissary -general  a  of  provisions,"  and  "  hospital 
department." 

In  1835,  when  General  Jackson  had  determined  that  France  should  pay 
its  old  debt,  an  inspection  was  ordered  of  all  the  coast  defences  from 
Maine  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  report  of  General  Wool 
on  that  occasion  develops  a  military  and  business  capacity,  together  with 
a  statesmanlike  view  of  the  necessilaes  of  the  country,  which  is  seldom  or 
over  encountered  in  official  reports.  In  1630,  he  made  a  report  on  the 
expediency  of  erecting  fortifications  on  the  northern  frontier,  ITiis  he  dis- 
couraged as  a  useless  expenditure,  showing  that  modem  science  lias  ran- 
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dered  fortified  posts  useless  between  contiguous  nations.  His  report  on 
the  western  defences,  with  reference  to  the  economy  of  the  cavalry  service, 
and  the  best  mode  of  supplying  it  with  horses,  contains  a  volume  of  infor- 
mation. The  reports  upon  the  i  lorida  war  are  models  of  military  criticism. 

The  reports  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  government  by  General 
Wool,  are  not  only  so  exceedingly  clear  and  correct  in  style  as  to  attract 
the  general  reader,  but  they  are  fraught  with  the  most  profound  and  states- 
manlike views,  betraying  a  most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
remarkable  sagacity  in  estimating  the  consequences. 

The  report  on  the  reduction  of  the  army  in  1830,  is  a  model  report.  It 
was  drawn  up  during  those  years  of  European  revolution,  which  marked 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philip  to  the  throne  of  France.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  give  it  room ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  one  or  two  passages  which 
are  directly  applicable  to  our  present  state  of  affairs  : 

"  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  the  condition  of 
nations  must  be  that  of  alternate  peace  and  war.  It  therefore  follows  as  a  self^ 
evident  truth,  that  a  long  continuance  of  peace  indicates  the  nearer  approach  of 
war;  and,  instead  of  relaxing  the  efforts  to  sustain  an  efficient  military  organiza- 
tion, they  ought  to  be  increased  in  a  ratio  corrcspondinff  with  the  lengtii  of  the 
peace.  The  period  when  a  militaiy  oi^anization  could  bo  relinquished  with  the 
least  danger  to  tbe  national  safety,  is  immediately  after  the  tcruination  of  a  war. 
This  i?  submitted  as  a  general  proposition.  But  the  disturbances  in  Europe  at  the 
present  moment,  fumi^  as  I  conceive,  a  strong  additional  argument  foe  keeping 
our  military  organization  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  for  increasing,  rather  than 
diminishing,  our  military  Force.  Our  peaceable  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Eoropp  are  always  endangered,  whenever  those  nations  are  bellieerent,  and  the 
United  States  neutral.  It  is  then  that  little  regard  is  paid  to  tho  neutral  Hag, 
and  neutral  commerce  is  constantly  subjected  to  veiatjous  interruptions,  and 
serious  depredations.  The  flag  is  insulted ;  our  citizens  on  the  high  seas  are 
exposed,  not  only  to  the  loss  of  property,  but  to  personal  indignities,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  person  J  liberty ;  and  the  marauder  of  the  ocean,  to  justify  his  outrages, 
pomts  to  the  belligerent  flag  of  his  nation.  Such  wrongs  and  indignities,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  encountered,  and  to  such,  in  all  probability,  ne  shall  again  be 
exposed. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  afl  the  consequences  wliich  may  follow  the  revolu- 
tion in  Europe.  One  thing,  however  ia  certain, — the  chances  of  hostilities  are 
every  where  increased,  and  no  wise  nation  wiD,  at  such  a  period,  deprive  them- 
selves of  any  part  of  their  existing  means  of  defence." 

Again,  in  1843,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  dispute  with  England,  there 
was  discussion  about  the  reduction  of  the  army,  tho  pen  of  General  Wool 
on  many  occasions  was  powerfully  and  effectually  exerted  on  the  side  of 
patriotism. 

In  1832,  the  government  dispatched  General  Wool  to  Europe  for  pur- 
poses of  information  connected  with  military  science,  tactics,  md  improve- 
ment generally.  He  was  selected  for  this  mission  as  having  the  right 
qualifications  for  the  ofhce.  He  sailed  in  the  Charlemagne  the  last  of  June, 
1833.  He  arrived  in  September,  and  was  kindly  rcctiived  by  the  then 
"  citizen  King."  He  waa  one  of  his  Majesty's  suite  at  a  grand  review 
of  70,000  men,  and  100  pieces  of  artillery.  The  minister  of  war  con- 
ferred upon  him  power  to  visit  all  the  military  establishments  of  France ; 
and  directions  were  everywhere  given  to  receive  him  with  the  most 
marked  civilities.  General  Wool  dined  repeatedly  with  the  King;  and 
well  would  it  have  be^i  for  that  prince,  had  he  comprehended  the  republi- 
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can  faints  fae  then  received.  But  the  loyal  egotist  replied,  "  De  French 
peoples  have  now  de  very  beat  government  what  they  can  have."  The 
then  lamoua  avowal  of  Jackaon,  "  to  aslt  for  nothing  that  is  not  clearly 
right,  and  to  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong,"  was  unmistakably  personi- 
fied in  Wool,  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Wool  was  the  guest  of 
the  King  of  Belgium,  and  with  him  reviewed  100,000  troops,  and  the 
&mous  forti5cations  of  Antwerp.  He  was  also  present  under  the  uege  of 
that  city,  under  Chasse. 

In  1836,  General  Wool  was  ordered  to  the  Cherokee  country  to  remove 
the  Indians  to  Arkansas,  This  duty  he  performed  in  a  manner  every  way 
aatisfactory  to  the  whites,  and  without  giving  cause  of  complaint  to  the 
red  men  ;  and  upon  disbanding  Hie  Tennessee  volunteers,  who  had  acted 
under  his  orders,  they  addressed  to  him  the  most  flattering  testimonials 
of  respect,  -;■-( 

In  connection  with  this  mission,  the  governor  of  the  state' of  Alabama 
thought  proper  to  charge  upon  Wool  an  "  attempt  to  usurp  the  power  of 
civil  tribunals"  in  that  state,  "  trampling  upon  private  rights,  &c.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  a  court  of  inquiry  was,  at  his  own  request,  ordered,  Geueral 
Scott  presiding.  The  finding  of  the  court  was  not  only  an  honorable  acquit- 
tal, but  the  facts  developed  redounded  greatly  to  the  honor  of  tlie  general 
It  also  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  making  that  masterly  defence  which  has 
added  so  much  to  his  reputation.  The  removal  of  a  body  of  men  like  Indians, 
from  a  country  where  they  have  been  settled,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
serve  the  peace  and  protect  all  parties  in  their  just  rights,  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
ceeding delicacy,  and  the  government  showed  its  judgment  in  selecting 
Wool  for  a  duty  which  required  the  exercise  of  audi  high  faculties  of  the 
mind.  That  bad  men,  whose  designs  upon  the  rights  and  properties  of  others, 
should  trump  up  malign  charges  against  the  inSexible  justice  which  frus- 
trated their  schemes,  was  but  natural.  The  result  was,  however,  highly 
gratifying,  not  only  to  the  friends  of  General  Wool,  but  to  the  govern- 
ment, since  his  defence  developed,  in  some  degree,  the  breadth  of  his  vast 
administrative  capacity,  his  just  conception  of  the  spirit  of  his  mission, 
and  the  promptness  and  precision  with  which  he  executed  it.  The  fuU 
legal  consequences  of  his  acts,  the  high  moral  sense  of  his  responsihilities, 
and  the  firm  course  with  which'  he  assumed  them,  are  finely  displayed. 
He  develops  a  character  of  the  true  Jat;kson  stamp.  TTie  government 
decided  upon  a  rigid  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  Wool  was  the  man  to  do 
it ;  and  lie  did  it  with  an  integrity  of  purpose,  decision,  and  vigor,  that 
Jaekson  could  not  have  excelled. 

During  the  Canadian  difficulties,  in  1838,  and  the  grumbling  of  John 
Bull,  General  Wool  was  employed  on  a  military  reconnoisauce  in  the 
wilds  of  Maine  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  This  duty,  of  extraordinary 
difficulty  under  the  circumstances,  was  performed  under  the  guidance  of 
that  clear  perception  of  what  is  right,  and  that  iron  will  in  iba  enforcement, 
totally  regardless  of  consequences,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Wool, 
and  that  assimilates  him  in  so  marked  a  degree  to  General  Jackson. 

This  long  practical  experience  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  country's 
service,  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  means  of  defence  which  the  country  pos- 
sesses, and  administrative  qualities  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  very  few  men 
to  acquire  or  exercise,  were  combined  in  him. 

General  Wool  is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  any  service  which  his 
country  may  require  at  his  hands,  or  the  call  of  her  constituted  authorities. 
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His  activity,  promptitude,  methodical  habits,  and  dectaion  of  ch  aracter 
are  too  veil  known  to  need  specificatioii,  and  these  qualities  malie  him 
as  indefatigable  a  man  of  business  as  he  is  an  intrepid  and  scientific  soldier. 

Such  was  the  man  of  pre-eminent  abilities,  and  so  experienced,  who  bft- 
came  eflident  in  supporting  the  goTemment  when  the  Mexican  war 
took  place.  To  his  industry,  address  and  enei^,  in  organizing,  inspecting, 
and  mustering  into  service,  12,000  men  from  six  different  states,  in  sis 
weeks,  and  pouring  them  down  to  the  support  of  the  enveloped  column 
ofTaylor,  and  leadinga  portion  of  them  on  his  immortal  march  of  nine 
hundred  mileg  through  an  enemy's  country,  and  effecting  a  junction  with 
Taylor,  without  losing  a  man ;  organizing  and  drilling  the  united  com- 
mand, selecting  the  frontier  of  Buena  Vista,  and  promptly  occupying  it  in 
the  face  of  the  advancing  Mexicans,  may  the  great  success  of  that  war  be 
attributed. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  the  Mexican  war, 
^ther  in  respect  to  those  remote  ones  grovring  out  of  tbe  misconduct  of 
a  nation  doomed  to  destruction,  or  those  immediate  ones  whidi,  growing 
out  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  leader  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, precipitated  hostilities.  While  General  Taylor  was  creating  difllcul- 
tries  for  himself  through  want  of  sufKcient  capacity  to  understand  the 
nature  of  his  position  in  Texas,  he  was  constantly  discouraging  the 
employment  of  volunteers.  Hia  reiterated  reports  to  the  government, 
continued  even  while  danger  was  thickest  around  him,  were  all  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  calling  out  of  troops,  running  in  this  wise  i 

"Corpus  CiniiSTr,  August  30,  1845. — That  communication  will,  I  trust,  reach 
New-Orleaas  to-night  or  to-morrow,  in  time,  I  trust,  to  stoptte  trnploymentofany 
uurre  volunUera." 

"  September  14,  1843. — In  view  of  the  large  reinforcements  of  regular  troops 
ordered  to  join  me,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  bean/te  neceuary,  wider  any  eir- 
CTOTistoHMj,  to  employ  volunteers  from  the  United  Statft." 

"  October  4,  1845. — It  is  proper  to  add,  that,  should  any  auxiliary  force  bo 
required,  I  propose  to  draw  it  wholly  from  Texaa.  I  do  not  eonoeivo  that  it  will 
become  necessary,  under  any  drcuTmtances,  lo  oall  for  voluttieers  from  the  United 
StaUs." 

"  October  15, 1845. — Three  hundred  recruits  are  nam  wanted  in  the  re^menta 
and  detachments  here," 

'^FVn-vary  4,  184C. — I  shall  not  adlfor  any  militia  force  in  addition  to  what  I 
already  have,  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  siiall  reader  its  employment  ne- 
cessary." 

"  Matavoras,  March  29,  1846. — Under  this  state  of  things  I  must  i^n,  and 
urgently,  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  ^edily  mnding  rrrruits  to  this 
army.  The  militia  of  J^jai  art  lo  renvM  from  fhe  AiniJer,  that  we  cannot  depend 
upMDn  their  aid." 

"April\S,  1846. — I  alioll  further  authorize  the  raising  of  two  ammonia  of  Tfaxtn 
mounted  men  for  service  in  this  quarter,  partieularly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
open  our  communieafion  with  Point  Itabel. 

"  April  2G,  1846. — I  have  this  day  deemed  it  necessary  to  oaUupon  the  governor 
of  Tkxaa  for  four  regimenU  of  vobmUers ;  as  some  delay  must  occur  in  coUeotJng 
these  troops,  /  have  alto  detired  the  governor  of  Louitiana  lo  send  owt  firur  rem- 
ments  of  infantry  aa  soon  as  practicable.  If  a  law  could  be  passed,  sutboriringUie 
President  to  raise  volunteera  for  twelve  months,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  a  service  bo  remote  as  this." 

"  May  3,  1846. — Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  and  our  deficiency 
in  the  proper  deicr^tion  of  light  troops,  I  have  be^  kepi  ignorant,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, of  his  (the  enemy's)  movements." 
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This  last  Setter  is  dated  May  3d,  and  twelve  days  after  it  was  writtao, 
Gen.  Wool,  then  in  the  midst  of  hia  arduous  duties  at  his  head-quarters  at 
Troy,  New-York,  received  an  order  to  repair  to  Washington.  From 
this  moment  the  military  preparation  became  animated  and  effident. 
In  order  the  better  to  estimate  the  extraordinary  activity,  energy  and 
skill  with  which  this  veteran  soldier  entered  upon  the  execution  of  bis 
new  duties,  we  shall  state  his  movements  chronological  iy,  August  25tii, 
1845,  he  had  orders  to  concentrate  troops  for  Corpus  Christ!,  to  be  drawn 
from  Boston,  Portland  and  Portsmouth,  to  New- York,  On  the  26th,  the 
orders  were  all  transmitted.  The  whole  arrived,  were  mustered,  and  paid 
off  on  the  31st,  and  ready  to  sail,  but  the  ship  was  only  ready  on  the  3d. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  184B,  he  received  orders  to  repair  to  Washington. 
He  reported  himself  at  the  War  Department  in  48  hours.  May  30th, 
he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Cincinnati,  to  organize  and  muster  into 
service  the  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Missismppi,  which  had  been  required  by  the  President.  On  the  5th  of 
June  he  was  in  Columbus,  holding  conference  with  the  Governor  of  Ohio. 
On  the  next  day  be  opened  correspondence  with  all  the  governors,  gen- 
erals, colonels,  and  regimental  ofRcera  on  one  hand,  and  the  War  De- 
partment on  the  other.  Moving  between  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis  and  Alton,  he  was  everywhere  efficient  He  was  the  only 
man  present  who  formed  any  conception  of  what  was  necessary  for  an  invad- 
ing army. 

"It  b  iniposMble,"  said  the  general,  in  a  communication  to  the  War  Department, 
"for  the  volunteers  to  get  along  witliout  experienced  staEf-officers.  They  know 
nothing  about  ihe  service.  I  asaure  you  we  liavo  few  among  them  that  know 
any  thing  about  any  duty  which  appertains  to  furnishing  supplies.  From  the 
colonel  down,  they  do  not  know  what  they  want,  or  what  is  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  the  troops,  or  to  make  them  efficient  for  the  field.  I  have  been 
obliged,  in  anticipation,  ta  supply  all  their  wants." 

The  general  gave  himself  no  rest ;  he  was  compelled  to  perform  duties 
which  really  appertained  to  subordinate  officers  of  various  departments. 
He  kept  a  vigilant  and  almost  sleepless  eye  over  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, from  the  artLlery  department  down  to  the  nosebags  of  the  horses  and 
the  medicinea  of  the  hospitals.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  such  an 
amount  of  actual  labor  was  never  thrown  on  a  general  officer.  He  was 
compelled  to  listen,  and  did  listen  with  patience,  to  the  countless  com- 
plaintsof  the  volunteers,  and  endeavored,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  redress  them, 
if  well  founded ;  and  in  all  cases,  to  soothe  and  keep  them  in  good  humor. 
In  restraining  the  ebullitions  of  a  temper  naturally  fiery  and  impatient,  he 
discovered  great  forbearance  and  self-command.  Familiar  with  every 
branch  of  military  service  in  all  its  details,  the  address  and  management 
with  which  he  encountered  the  difficulties  that  beset  him,  discovered  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  human  naturb,  and  of  the  mode  of  reconciling  the 
most  in  dependent  and  the  most  refractory  spirits,  but  little  aeoustomed  to 
restraint  and  to  the  subordination  of  the  camp.  The  volunteers  soon 
learned  that  he  was  not  one  to  be  dallied  with,  and  that  in  all  things  where 
he  had  the  right  to  command,  he  would  be  obeyed  ;  he  was  no  trifler,  and 
they  soon  were  convinced  that  he  exacted  nothing  but  what  was  just ;  and 
if  he  refused  indulgences  to  them,  he  allowed  none  to  himself.  Even  his 
reputation  as  a  severe  disciplmarian  did  not  'extinguish  the  desire  to  serve 
under  his  command;  for  they  were  welt  assured,  that  when  opportunities 
occurred,  he  would  give  full  play  to  their  enterprise  and  martial  spirit. 
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By  the  1 1  th  JuITi  General  Wool  had  prepared,  in  all  its  details,  an  anBr 
of  12,000  men.  That  is  to  say,  ia  six  weeks,  or  in  less  time  than  it  took 
General  Taylor  to  find  out  whether  he  wanted  Tolunteers  or  not,  General 
Wool,  almost  alone,  bad  converted  12,000  dtizens  into  an  efficient  army. 
When  tiiis  was  completed,  July  11th,  he  reoeived  an  order  to  turn  over 
his  command  to  General  Butler,  and  to  repair  to  San  Antonia,  Texas, 
there  to  concentrate  the  troops  that  were  to  form  his  column  of  roRrck 
gainst  Chihuahua.  Without  a  moment's  rest,  ho  set  out.  July  15th,  he 
was  at  Alton,  Illinois,  inspecting  the  Illinois  regiments.  Eleven  days 
after,  July  26di,  he  was  at  New-Orleans,  giving  a  multitude  of  orders  to 
procure  wagons,  horses,  mules,  munitions,  and  all  the  supplies  for  the 
forward  movement.  August  Ist,  he  was  in  Lavaca,  Texas,  disembarking 
the  troops,  looking  aflcr  supplies  and  munitions,  reviewing  regiments,  and 
perfecting  full  instructions  to  act  afUr  his  departure.  August  14th,  he 
was  in  SanAntoaio,  where  he  was  to  concentrate  the  troops  of  his  column, 
and  whence,  after  his  own  incredible  exertions,  he  was  compelled  to  write, 
August  15th,  to  General  Taylor : 

■'I  find,"  said  he,  "  neither  men,  munitions,  nor  means  of  transportation,  wliich 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  was  confidendy  believed,  would  have  preceded  me.  If  the 
troopa  under  Colonel  Hsmej  had  been  here,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  Rio  Grande,  to  select  a  point  near  the  Presidio  for  the 
establishment  of  a  depot." 

TheEC  difficulties,  his  immense  activity  and  indomitable  will,  overcame. 
With  but  few  staff  officers,  he  did  most  of  the  duty  himself,  even  that 
of  quartei'master ;  collected  supplies,  sent  instructions  to  expected  troops, 
and  took  efficient  measures  to  protect  both  Mexicans  and  Texans  from  the 
daily  inroads  of  savages.  As  the  troops  came  up,  the  indefatigable  gen- 
eral set  himself  to  form  an  army  out  of  corps  that  met  each  other  for  the 
first  time.  He  rose  early,  and  retired  late;  he  indulged  in  no  amusements, 
but  devoted  every  hour,  except  the  few  m  which  ho  sought  some  rest  by 
sleep,  to  the  service ;  and  by  incessant  exertion,  he  began  by  degrees  to 
form  the  excellent  but  inchoate  materials  of  the  column  which  he  was  to 
lead  into  Mexico,  into  shape  and  consistency. 

He  anxiously  sought  information  in  relation  to  Chihuahua,  and  the  road 
thither.  All  the  accounts  confirmed,  in  a  most  discouraging  picture,  the 
difficulties  of  the  route ;  nevertheless,  General  Wool,  with  622  regulars,  and 
2,339  volunteers,  the  larger  portion  of  those  which  he  had  mustered  into 
service,  having  been  sent  in  admirable  order  to  General  Taylor,  com- 
menced his  perilous  march,  September  26th.  October  8th  he  reached  the 
Rio  Grande,  making  his  own  road  through  hills  and  over  streams  aa  he 
went.  The  Kio  Grande  was  270  yards  wide,  and  was  passed  by  a  flying 
bridge,  in  face  of  a  small  Mexican  force,  and  on  the  11th  the  invading 
army  marched  forward,  under  an  inspiriting  address  from  General  Wool. 
On  the  24th  October  it  ent«red  Santa  Rosa  without  resistance.  Santa 
Rosa  is  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  can  only  be  passed  on  the  road 
leading  from  Saltillo  to  Chihuahua.  The  city  of  Monclova,  with  7,000 
inhabitants,  was  reached  October  29th.  Thus  a  march  of  600  miles  had 
been  accomplished  in  36  days.  At  this  place  the  hands  of  General 
Wool  were  tied  by  the  absurd  annistice  of  Monterej,  which  was  for  27 
days.  This  time  was  spent  in  the  most  incessant  duties,  drilling  the 
troops,  perfectJng  their  discipline,  reconnoitering  the  country,  collecting  in- 
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fonnalioD  respecting  the  moTemecta  of  the  enemy.  Ths  extent  and 
accuracy  of  the  information  thus  acquired,  and  the  clear  manner  in  which 
the  state  of  alfaira  was  stated  by  him,  procured  an  abandonment  of  the 
Chihuahua  expedition.  Having  ascertained  that  the  Mexican  troops  at 
CJkihuahua  had  fallen  back  to  Durango  and  Zacatecas,  and  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  going  to  Chihuahua  but  conquering  distances,  and 
that  Santa  Anna  was  concentradng  all  the  available  forces  of  Mexico  at 
San  Luis  de  Potosi,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  driving  the  barbarians 
of  the  North  across  the  Rio  Grande,  if  not  the  Sabine,  General  Wool,  on 
the  1st  of  November,  wrote  to  General  Taylor  and  urged  him,  if  be  had 
authority,  to  abandon  the  expedition  to  Chihuahua,  which  was  already 
■conquered,  "and  concentrate  his  forces  and  not  allow  Santa  Anna  to  beat 
him  in  det^."  He  ogam  wrot«  to  the  General  on  the  12th  and  13th,  re- 
peating what  he  hod  previously  communicated  ;  and  again  on  the  19th,  at 
the  same  time  to  Major  Bliss,  his  Asaiatant  Adjutant  General,  and  sent 
theae  communications  by  hjs  Aid-de-camp,  McDowell.  In  his  letter  to 
Major  Bliss,  he  says,  "  delays  are  dangerous.  This  is  the  favorable  time 
for  operating  againet  the  enemy.  Take  time  by  the  forelock  and  push  on 
before  the  enemy  collects  too  large  a  force  to  bring  against  us.  I.i^  the 
General  to  concentrate  his  forces.  Do  not  allow  tne  enemy  to  beat  us  in 
detail."  At  this  time  it  was  ascertained  that  at  least  15,000  men  were 
concentrated  at  San  Luis,  and  daily  increasing.  General  Taylor  having 
received  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  withdraw  Gen. 
Wool's  command  from  Chihuahua,  if  he  should  deem  it  advisable,  trans- 
mitted to  the  latter  by  his  Aid-de-Camp  an  order  to  occupy  Farros,  which 
he  did  on  the  5th  December,  Mean  time,  trusting  to  his  own  re- 
sources, with  the  self-reliance  of  a  great  captain,  he  "  cut  the  cord"  of  his 
communication,  by  ordering  the  companies  to  join  the  army  in  front, 
and  on  November  24th  resumed  his  march.  On  the  26th  he  received 
notice  that  the  Chihuahua  expedition  was  abandoned,  and  also  orders  to 
occupy  Parras,  180  miles  from  Mondova,  100  from  Saltillo,  and  150  of 
Monterey,  which  he  occupied  December  5th;  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  this  city  was  governed  by  General  Wool,  endeared  him  to  its  people. 
At  this  time  Taylor  was  at  Monterey,  and  Worth  at  Saltillo.  Wool  had 
orders,  that  in  case  Worth  should  be  menaced,  to  proceed  thither  and  as- 
sume command  ;  and  Worth  having  sent  notice  of  the  approach  of  Santa 
Anna  and  solidted  aid,  Wool,  with  Ids  column,  was  in  motion  to  join  him 
December  17th,  in  two  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice.  It  may  be 
remarked,  so  excellent  had  been  his  management,  that  only  14of  his  men 
were  too  sick  to  inarch,  and  the  ladies  of  Parras  contended  for  the  privi- 
lege of  nursing  them. 

On  the  21at  of  December,  Wool  encamped  at  Agua  Nueva,  twenty-one 
miles  in  advance  of  Saltillo,  and  fourteen  in  advance  of  the  memorable 
field  of  Buena  Vista ;  thus  completing  a  march  of  six  hundred  milet, 
through  an  enemy's  country,  not  only  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood, 
but  having  conquered  the  hearts  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  course  of  the  march,  his  army  had  levelled  hills,  filled  ravines, 
constructed  bridges,  crossed  rivers  difficult  of  passage,  and  sandy  plains, 
scaled  mountains,  and  finally,  in  eighty-five  days,  including  twenty-seven 
lost  by  the  unfortunate  armistice  of  Monterey,  encamped  at  Agua  Nueva, 
the  advanced  position  of  the  army  of  occupation,  in  high  healt£,  scarcely 
lo^ng  a  man  on  the  march,  and  in  a  state  of  discipline  whi(^  was  the 
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admiration  of  all  military  men.  His  column  was  so  thorough  in  its  ap- 
pointmetits,  that  it  'was  the  model  of  an  army  i  it  wanted  nothing  ;  and 
with  the  means  then  existing,  was  able  to  keep  the  field  a  year.  All  this 
had  been  accomplished  by  uaceaaing  vi^lanoe,  by  an  irresistible  energy, 
before  which  the  most  formidable  obstacles  gave  way  ;  and  by  a  system 
of  admirable  military  diplomacy,  which  enabled  the  commander  to  feed 
his  army  from  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  sustain  his  credit  by 
the  undQviating  honor  which  characterized  hia  conduct  in  all  his  engage- 
ments, and  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  all  his  stipulations. 
The  annals  of  history  furnish  no  instance  of  such  a  march  as  General 
Wool's :  no  disasters  occurred ;  nothing  waa  lost,  and  the  army  waa 
brouaht  out  in  fine  condition  at  the  termination  of  this  stupendous  march, 
and  the  militair  ability  of  the  commander  was  too  plainly  manifested  to 
be  controverted.  He  had  shed  no  blood,  converted  enemies  into  friends, 
and  was  in  all  places  received  as  a  protector  rather  than  as  a  conqueror. 
Slander  was  silenced;  and  the  restless  spirit  of  envy,  if  not  quelled,  waa 
quieted.  * 

Compare  this  with  the  friendly  marches  of  Wellington  in  Spain,  as 
described  by  an  English  historian : 

"  Five  hundred  of  the  rear  gnard,  under  Cole,  chiefly  of  one  regiment,  findbg  the 
inhabitanta  had  fled,  according  to  th«r  custom,  whichever  side  waa  approaching, 
broke  open  the  houses,  plundered,  and  got  drunk.  A  multitude  were  left  in  the 
cellars  of  Valdemors,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  fell  into  tte  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  (he  excesses  committed  by  some  of  the  soldiers  were  glaring,  and  furnished 
proof  that  the  mond  conduct  of  a  general  cannot  be  fiurly  judged  by  following  in 
the  ■wake  of  a  retreating  anoy.  On  this  occasion  there  waa  no  want  of  prori- 
sions,  no  bardf^ps  to  eiaaperate  tlie  men :  and  yet  I,  the  author  of  Una  history, 
counted,  on  the  first  day's  march  from  Madrid,  seventeen  bodies  of  murdered 
peasants.  And  a  shallow  observer  might  thence  have  drawn  the  most  foul  and 
uilse  conclusions  against  the  English  general  and  nation." 

So  &r  Colonel  Napier,  upon  a  march  of  Wellington,  three  hundred 
miles  in  a  friendly  country.  Now,  General  Wool  marched  six  hundred 
miles  throngh  an  enemy's  country,  and  so  far  from  any  outrage  having 
been  committed  by  his  men,  the  safety  and  morality  of  the  townspeo- 
ple had  never  been  so  great,  as  during  his  presence,  and  thia  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  high  character  of  the  Cienenil.  What  did  General  Wool 
when  be  approached  a  town,  even  a  hostile  one  %  He  protected  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  &om  any  ill  usage  on  the 
part  of  his  own  men;  he  even  rescued  some  captiTes  from  tne  Indians 
who  infest  Northern  Mexico  ;  he  saw  that  every  thing  got  by  his  soldiers 
from  the  Mexicans  was  &irly  paid  for ;  in  fine,  he  kept  lua  division  in 
such  excellent  subordination,  that  not  a  single  family  was  obliged  to  flee 
at  their  approach,  or  had  occasion  to  dread  the  outrages  which  so  often — 
TO  had  almost  said  invariably — attend  invasions,  wnether  gratuitous  or 
provoked. 

Napier  endeavors  to  screen  Wellington  from  blame  for  his  incapacity 
to  command,  but  the  condemnation  of  that  officer  is  found  in  the  example 
of  Wool.  Let  us  now  throw  together  the  dates  since  Wool  got  his  order 
in  May : — 

May   le,   1B46,  received  order  to  ^o  to  Waihington 
"      17,      "    reported  in  Waahington. 
"      30,      "    ordered  to  Ohio. 
June    0,      "    at  Columbu*. 
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June    6,  1%W,  n  CmrinniiL 


JolT     U, 

"      16. 

"     at  AlWn.  lUiniiic. 

"       3S, 

"     >t  New-Oiieuu. 

Aug.    1, 

"    U  Lanci,  Teus. 

"      14. 

"     at  San  .\iitanio. 

Srp.«, 

-    DBTchRl  with  anny  orgaiuied 

Oct.      8, 

"    WBioGiaade. 

;*      »,  "    HoDclora,  600  milra. 

Not.  34,  "     marclied,  afteiS?  dajs'  amuctiDe. 

Dee.     5.  "     brfore  Parru,  780  inilea. 

"      17,  "    muchcd. 

"      31,  "at  AgaaNnera,  900  imlaa  from  Lnao. 

In  geren  tnontlu  he  left  his  home,  created  tro  armies,  oae  for  Taylo'' 
and  one  Tor  himseir,  travelled  2,000  miles,  organized  3,000  men  into  an  in- 
vading force,  marcbed  900  miles  and  encamped,  as  the  advanrad  guard  of 
the  American  force,  at  Agua  Noeva.  But  the  indefatigable  man  tbougbt 
not  of  rest;  as  soon  as  hb  Irmf,  arrived  on  the  21st,  was  encamped, 
be  left  with  his  staff  the  next  day,  the  22d,  for  SaltilJo,  found  Ge- 
nerals Butler  and  Worth  siek  in  bed,  learned  from  them  the  state 
of  afEsirs,  and  with  the  dawn,  December  23d,  started  for  Agua  Nneva 
Never  for  a  moment  was  his  intellect  idle.  When  the  party  reached' 
Angostura,  whidi  they  had  pas^  in  a  thicic  fog  the  previous  Bveiung> 
Wool  halted,  and  after  viewing  the  eround,  esclaimed :  "Tins  b  the 
spot  of  all  others  I  have  yet  seen  in  Mexico,  which  I  should  select  r<tf 
Wttle,  were  I  obliged  with  a  small  army  to  fight  a  lai^e  one.  the  net- 
work of  deeply-worn  chaimels  on  the  right  will  completely  protect  tint 
flank,  and  the  heights  on  the  left  will  command  tiw  road ;  whQe  the  ra- 
vines in  front,  which  extend  back  to  the  mountain  on  that  side,  will  cripple 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  should  he  attempt  to  turn  that  flank." 

Wool,  in  his  conversation,  enlarged  much  on  the  superior  advantages  of 
this  as  a  battle  field.  Carleton  communicated  his  opinions  to  the  officers 
of  the  camp,  many  of  whom  visited  the  spot,  and  all  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  General  Wool. 

December  36,  General  Butler  assumed  command,  and,  for  B<»ne  reason, 
ordered  General  Wool  to  fall  back  to  Encantada.  Tliere  he  remuned 
some  weeks  in.  a  situation  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  efficieDcy  of  hia 
corps.  On  the  2l8t  January,  General  Butler  proceeded  to  Monterey, 
and  thence  to  the  United  States,  an  event  which  placed  the  troops  in  and 
near  Saltillo  under  command  of  Wool.  Immediately  active  preparations 
were  commenced.  General  Lane,  governor  of  SaltiUo,  received  fitll  in- 
structions for  the  defence  of  that  city,  and  Captain  Webster  was  ordered 
to  complete  a  field  work,  and  occupy  it  with  two  24  pound  howitzers.  This 
work  commanded  the  city,  and  incessant  exertions  tept  the  command  in 
fine  order,  January  30th,  the  reports  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
and  the  appearance  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sal- 
tillo, aroused  General  Taylor  at  Monterey,  who,  in  oppo^tion  to  the  advice 
of  General  Scott  and  the  War  Department,  established  bis  camp,  February 
5th,  at  Agua  Nueva,  with  the  intention  of  there  fighting  the  Mexicans. 
February  10th,  General  Wool  followed  with  Lane's  brigade,  leaving  Major 
Warren  with  four  Dlinois  companies  to  hold  Saltillo.  General  Taylor 
now  placed  the  whole  camp  under  the  command  of  Wool.  Dis  own 
troops  were  in  a  high  state  of  discipline ;  not  so  with  the  volunteers 
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under  General  Tajrior.  The  army  had  hwm  veakened  by  tlie  withdrawal  of 
t^e  regulars  for  tlie  service  of  Scott's  campugn,  and  the  volunteers  of 
Taylor  required  the  skill  and  actirity  of  Wool  bo  improve  their  efficien- 
cy. That  general,  although  complained  of  by  the  volunteers  for  his  al- 
leged too  strict  discipline,  was  nevertheless  respected  for  his  own  inde- 
fetigable  industry  and  manifest  genius.  These  qualities,  as  is  always  the 
ease,  ultimately  secured  him  the  admiration  of  the  troops  after  they  had 
learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  discipline. 


"And  each  day's  improvement  gave  evidence  of  his  indefatigable  exertions,  as 
well  as  the  aptness  and  intelligence  of  the  volunteers,  who  were  tauglit  under 
bis  superintendence." 

The  great  difGculty  with  General  Taylor  was  his  mental  and  physical 
indolence.  When  he  had  once  imbibed  an  idea,  no  matter  how  erroneous, 
nothing  but  positive  blows  would  induce  him  to  reliaquish  it.  He  had  a 
notion  that  the  large  army  at  San  Louis  was  destined  for  Vera  Cruz ;  and 
he  would  not  relinquish  it  until  Santa  Anna  was  capturing  his  wagons. 
As  late  as  the  I4th  February,  in  a  communication  to  the  Adjutant  GrcneraJ, 
he  says: 

"  Rumors  reach  our  camp  from  time  to  time  of  the  projected  advance  of  a 
Uezican  force  upon  this  position,  but  I  think  such  a  movement  improbable." 
It  was,  however,  his  determination,  if  the  Mexican  chief  should 
attack  him,  to  meet  him  at  Agua  Nueva.  From  the  30th  January 
to  February  30,  there  were  constant  rumors  of  the  approach  of 
30,000  to  80,000  Mexicans;  and  every  American  officer  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  those  reports,  except  Taylor,  He  did  not 
believe  the  Mexicans  were  coming  to  Agua  Nueva,  but  was  fully  de. 
termined  to  fight  them  ihere,  if  they  did  come.  On  the  20th,  the  actual 
advance  of  the  Mexicans  dispelled  one  illusion,  and  with  that  ded  another, 
viz.,  the  ability  to  fight  at  Agua  Nuova.  He  had  been  there  three  weeks,  ne- 
ver doubting  that  it  was  strong  battle  ground ;  when  the  Mexicans  were  ac- 
tually upon  him,  he  reconnoitered,  and  found  it  could  be  turned  ;  then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  listened  to  General  Wool.  He  writes  himse!f,March  4  : 

"  Not  exactly  liking  my  position,  having-  ascertained  that  Santa  Anna  could 

SBin  my  rear  by  two  roods  on  my  right  and  one  on  mj  left,  aud  deeming  it  pni- 
ent  not  to  divide  my  forces,  and  having  apprehensions  about  my  supplies,  which 
were  in  Saltjllo,  I  determined  at  once  to  fall  back  towards  that  place  about  12 
milca,  and  occupy  a  strong  posilion  between  two  spurs  of  a  mountain  with  a  nar- 
row vsUcy  between  them.  Said  position  had  been  closely  examined  by  the  to- 
pographical enpueors  under  the  eye  of  General  Wool,  who  deemed  it  admirably 
adapted  to  meet  a  lai^  with  a  smidl  force,  as  well  as  adapted  to  the  description  of 
force  winch  composed  our  army. 

The  statement  that  the  engineers  had  examined  the  pass  was  not  true. 
General  Wool  alone  had  examined  it,  and  his  advice  had,  under  the  illu- 
sion that  the  army  would  fight  at  Agua  Nueva,  been  utterly  neglected 
until  the  moment  of  retreat,  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
21st,  14  miles,  to  Buena  Vista.  Colonel  Yell  was  lefi  at  Agua  Nueva, 
to  bring  off  or  destroy  the  provisions  which  there  was  now  no  time  to 
save.  McKee,  with  the  Kentuckians  and  a  section  of  Washington's  artil- 
lery, were  stationed  at  Encantado,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Yell.  The 
army  arrivedat  Buena  Vista  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  and  Taylor  imme- 
diately continued  his  march  with  the  Mississippi  regiment,  Sherman's 
and  Bmgg's  batteries,  (eight  guns,)  and  May's  dragoons,  that  is,  all  the 
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troops  that  had  ever  been  in  battle,  to  SaltUlo,  five  miles  further  in  the 
rear  :  thus  leaving  Wool,  with  3,000  raw  troops,  to  meet  the  enemy 
pouring  down  from  Agua  Nueva,  flushed  with  supposed  victorr,  capturing 
wagons,  and  driving  before  them  the  American  advanced  guard.  Wool 
knowing  his  ground,  promptly  set  to  work  to  stem  the  enemy's  advance. 

Tlie  (arm  of  Buena  Vista  is  five  miles  from  Saltillo,  on  the  road  to  Agua 
Nueva,  which  runs  through  a  narrow  valley,  formed  by  two  ranges  (rf 
mountains,  A  branch  of  the  river  'figre  flows  through  this  valley ;  and  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  advance  of  Buena  Vista,  is  the  pass  of  Angosturo.  On 
the  right  of  this  pass,  and  between  it  and  the  mountains,  the  river  had 
worn  a  net-work  of  deep  channels,  whidi  were  impassable  for  any  troops. 
On  the  ]eft  of  the  pass  were  a  succession  of  plateaux  separated  by  deep 
ravines,  and  forming  tongues  of  land,  stretching  from  the  mountains  to  toe 
road.  The  most  elevated  of  these  tongues  approach  the  road  the  nearest, 
and  form,  with  the  river,  the  pass  La  Angosturo. 

Hie  whole  American  army  consisted  of  the  foUowing  troops : 


CompuiH. 

Irt  Dragoom, 2.. 

M        "          2.. 

Sdirtillery, a.. 

-StocD 133. 

.M^ 76. 

.Btseg—Sherman 150. 

,wiXigton&0'Brien..ll7. 

Begohra 476 

-Tell 479. 

.Harsball 330. 

8lEkiiid>b« 

:5..- 

Dt-Widilkaa 

118 

76 

149 

Kenwcky    *■       .....7.. 
2d  Kty.  infantry.... lo- 

as 

63... 

43... 

10... 

87.. 

444 

417 

288 

.M-Kee 

-...571. 

944 

ad        "       10.. 

l«!"iDO« 8.. 

.Bowlei 

.Hardin 

.Bi™el 

..-650. 
..-580. 
....573. 

65.. 

3S... 

48... 

585 

548 

Bpy  company 1.. 

...-360... 
....382.. 

Grand  lotal 

..4.759. 

4.377 

Of  these,  four  Illinois  companies,  390  men,  and  Webster's  artillery,  80 
men,  making  together  370,  were  at  Saltillo,  and  Taylor  had  taken  thither 
the  2d  dragoons,  the  3d  artillery,  and  Davis's  regiment,  together  547 
men ;  deducting  these  917,  leaves  3,016  men  with  Wool  under  annB. 

As  soon  as  Taylor  left.  Wool  ordered  Hardin  to  throw  up  a  parapet  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  and  also  one  across  the  road,  where  Wash, 
ington's  battery  of  eight  pieces  was  stationed,  and  that  was  the  key  of  the 
position.  Santa  Anna  having  passed  Agua  Nueva  in  the  night,  was  be- 
fore Angostura  early  in  the  morning  of  tlie  23d,  Wool  notified  Taylor, 
who  was  at  Saltillo,  of  Santa  Anna's  approach.  He  also  marched  his  troops 
forward,  and  occupied  the  pass.  Directly  in  rear  of  Washington's  battery, 
was  Col.  IiTKee's  3d  Kentucky  regiment;  on  the  right,  two  companies 
of  the  Ist  Artillery  ;  on  the  leli  of  the  battery,  six  companies  Ist  Dlinois, 
Col.  Hardin  ;  on  the  left  of  M'Kee  the  2d  Ulinois,  Coi.  Bissell ;  Gen.  Lane, 
with  the  Indiana  Brigade,  was  on  the  lefl:,rear  of  the  2d  Illinois,  with  St«en'a 
dragoons  in  its  rear;  Marshall  and  Yell  were  with  Gorman's  riSes towards 
the  mountain  on  the  lefl.  After  all  these  dispositions  were  made,  Taylor, 
at  10  o'clock  on  the  32d,  arrived,  and  pronounced  "  the  army  in  a  poritian 
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of  remarkable  strength."    He  brought  back  with  bim  six  Mis^seippi  contr 

panies,  and  Sherman  and  Bragg's  batteries  of  7  piecea,  having  left 
oae  gun  to  guard  his  camp  at  Ariapa'a  Mills,  one  mile  from  Saltillo, 
with  two  companies  of  the  MiBsisaippi  regiment  On  his  arrival. 
Wool  rode  along  the  line,  reminding  the  soldiers  that  it  was  Washington's 
birthday,  and  "  he  trusted  no  American  soldier  would  disgrace  it."  The 
troops  responded  with  great  enthusiasm.  At  11  o'clock,  Gen.  Taylor  re- 
oeived  from  Santa  Anna  a  summons  to  surrender,  stating  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  20,000  men.  This  was  declined,  of  course,  and  soon  after 
the  light  troops  of  Ampudia  were  seen  to  ascend  the  mountain  on  the  left. 
Wool  immediately  ordered  Marshall,  with  Yell's  dragoons  and  Gorman's 
rifles,  to  meet  and  check  the  movement.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  Taylor, 
by  some  strange  &tality,  ordered  M'Kee's  regiment,  with  two  pieces  of 
Bragg's  battery,  and  Pike's  squadron,  across  the  gullies  to  the  right,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  over  a  most  difiicidt  route.  Knowing  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  ground,  Santa  Anna  paid  no  attention  to  the  movement. 
Three  of  Washington's  pieces,  and  Bowie's  Indiana  regiment,  had  been  also 
detached  to  the  lefl.  Having  thus  weakened  the  centre,  and  placed  M'Kee 
hort  du  combat,  in  case  of  a  vigorous  attack  of  the  enemy,  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  Gen.  Taylor  says  in  his  report : 

"I  became  convinced  that  no  serious  attack  would  be  made  before  the  next 
morning,  and  retamed  with  the  Hismsappi  regiment  and  the  2d  dragoons  to 
Saltillo,  thus  leaving  the  battle  ground  in  chvge  of  Gleneral  Wool" 

The  troops  Uvouacked  on  the  field,  and  slept  on  their  arms. 
The  night  was  stormy  and  intensely  oold,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  the 
enemy  reinforced  Ampudia  in  the  mountains,  with  2,000  in&ntry.  At  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  American  pickets  were  driven  in.  At  dawn  of 
day  Ampudia  again  attacked  the  left,  and  was  successfully  met  by  Marshall, 
with  Gorman's  rifles.  These  Wool  reinforced  with  Trail's  Illinois  ri- 
fles. At  diis  moment,  viz.,  dawn  of  day,  Santa  Anna  organized  three 
columns,  one  under  Viltarail,  to  attack  Washington's  batterv  by  the 
road,  and  two  others  under  Pacheco  and  Lombardini,  to  force  tbe  Ameri- 
can lefl,  and  then  join  Viljamil,  on  the  Saltillo  road.  At  the  same  time  he  es- 
tablished a  battery  of  three  piecea  under  the  mountain,  800  yards  from  the 
American  left.  To  meet  this  storm.  Wool  had  less  than  S,000  men. 
Thus  there  were  at  Saltillo  370  men  ;  and  Taylor  fiirther  disptBed  of  the 
following ; 

Hinkod  to  Sdlino,  lli«  oolr  trooH  Iku 

'  ■—     -^  --'-'-^-  HiKk^  tolbarlfbt. 


Da™ 358 

Brug,oiiegan 20 

Ma/'B  troops, 70 


M'Kee,,.. 
Bragg, S  piecea,.-, 
Pika'i  iquadioD,. 
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Together  make  1,562  men,  leaving  Wool  in  hand  2,815  men,  vrith 
which  to  meet  twenty  thousand  Mexicans. 

Thus  the  small  army  of  4,600  was  divided  into  three  parties,  and  Wool 
met  the  storm  as  best  he  might.  At  1  a,  h.  Villamil  attacked  by  the 
road,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  most  wonderful  calmneas  and  precision  of 
firing  by  Washington's  battery.  They  were  so  roughly  handled,  that 
they  never  renewed  the  attack.  At  the  same  time  Pacheco  and  Lombardini 
attacked  the  left  centre.  Here  they  encountered  Lane  with  Bowles,  2d 
Indiana,  O'Brien's  artillery,  8  pieces,  Blssell'j  2d  Illinois,  and  Sherman's  bat- 
teries. They  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  the  new  corps  dispersed. 
At  the  moment  of  the  dispersion  of  these  corps,  Lane  ordered  an  advance 
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oad  Bowles,  of  the  2d  Indiana,  ordered  a  change  of  position,  which  pro- 
duced panic  and  flight  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  men.  In  vain  the  gallant 
Bowles  and  Lane  strove  to  remedy  the  disaster.  Hie  opening  left  b;  the 
departure  of  the  regiment  was  seized  upon  hj  Santa  Aima,  who  promptly 
organized  and  thrust  in  a  new  column,  wludi  broke  the  American  Cue, 
compelling  O'Brien  to  change  position,  hj  which  he  lost  a  piece.  Tlie 
Uezicans  poured  in  upon  the  plateau,  converging  towards  Washington's 
battery  in  great  force.  They  were  gallantly  met  by  the  2d  Illinois,  port 
of  the  1st  Illinoia,  Sherman's  battery,  and  M'Koe's  Eentuckians,  wMchbad 
with  incredible  exertion  been  recalled  by  Gen.  Wool  from  its  idle  posltioa 
on  the  right,  where  it  had  been  ordered  by  Gien,  Taylor,  but  it  was  a  long 
and  diOicult  march  back.  This  united  force  drove  the  Mexicans  back  to 
the  mountuns  with  great  loss,  but  several  thousands  passed  to  the  Amer- 
ican left  and  rear. 

At  this  moment  Taylor  got  back  from  Saltillo  with  May's  squadron,  hav- 
UDff  left  the  Miasissippi  regiment  to  follow.  These  were  the  first  three  attacks. 
l^NtshiDgton's  batteries  repulsed  one  ;  the  second,  by  the  left  centre  mider 
General  Lane  ;  and  the  last  was  repulsed  by  Wool's  bringing  from  tlie 
right,  and  uniting  with  the  others,  the  Kentucky  regiment,  where  it 
had  been  so  erroneously  sent  the  night  before.  If  Wool  had  had  that 
regiment  in  hood  to  support  the  Indianians,  the  Mexicans  would 
never  have  got  upon  the  plateau,  and  the  battle  would  have  been  ter- 
minated in  a  victory,  before  Taylor  returned  from  Saltillo,*  Or  even  had 
Taylor  not  kept  the  Mississippi  regiment  uselessly  marching  and  counter- 
marching, but  left  it  where  it  wanted  to  be,  viz.,  to  meet  the  enemy,  no  di» 
aster  would  have  occurred.  He  marched  that  regiment  from  Agua  Nuevs 
to  Saltillo  on  the  Slat,  from  Saltillo  to  Angostura  and  back  to  Saltillo  on 
the  3£d,  and  a^n  to  Angostura  on  the  23d.  Hiat  is  to  say,  the  regiment 
marched  40  miles  without  any  object,  and  returned  just  in  time  to  meet 
the  Mezictua  rupture  on  the  American  left. 

As  we  have  seen,  when  Taylor  arrived.  Wool  having  forced  the  Mexicans 
to  the  mountuns,  he  then  hastened  afler  the  retreating  Indianiaus.  He  over- 
took Lane,  Bowles  and  Gorman  wounded,  and  hastened  in  the  direction  of 
Buena  Vista.  At  half  distance  he  met  the  Mississippi  regin[ieRt  coming  up. 
Col.  Davis  and  Wool  succeeded  in  rallying  some  of  the  Indianians  behind  the 
Ifiasissippians,  and  they  charged  the  advance  of  the  column  of  Mexicans  who 
had  escaped  to  the  rear,  and  forced  them  to  the  mountains.  At  the  same  time 
Torrejon,  wi^ia  body  of  lancers,  outflanked  the  _Mississippians  and  attacked 
Buena  Vista,  whence  they  were  driven  partly  over  the  mountains  by  the 
cavalry  of  Marshall  and  Yell,  and  the  rides  of  Trail  and  Gorman.  Many 
ofthemregtuned  the  column  in  frontof  the  Mississippians.  At  this  juncture 
Wool  brought  up  the  3d  Indianians,  some  of  the  rallied  3d  Indianians,  and 
Kilbum's  piece  of  artillery  ;  these  bemg  joined  by  Sherman  and  Bra^  witJi 
five  pieces,  drove  back  the  Mexicans  with  great  vigor.  At  this  moment, 
General  Taylor,  with  singular  &ta]ity,  again  played  Into  the  bands  of  the 
Mexicans.  Santa  Anna,  to  save  that  column  from  the  blows  of  Wool, 
sent  a  flag  to  Taylor  to  know  "  what  he  wanted."  Although  the  Meiicatu 
never  ceased  firing.  General  Taylor  entertained  the  Rag,  and  sent  Wool 
to  meet  Santa  Anna.  Although  General  W.ool  remarked  that  the  ofiioers 
denied  thnt  they  came  with  a  flag,  he  undertook  the  mission  of  course, 
but  on  reaching  the  battery  of  the  Mexicans,  as  they  refused  to  cease  fire, 
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he  terminated  the  parley  and  returned  without  seeing  Santa  Anns.  After 
reporting  the  result  of  his  mission  to  General  Taylor,  he  returned  to  the 
left,  and  with  the  Mis^salppi  and  Sd  Indiana  regimenta,  and  Sbenniui'B  and 
Brad's  batteries,  set  to  wark  to  reptur  lost  time  by  renewing  tiie  action ; 
and  pursuing  tiie  Mexicans  with  great  havoo,  forced  uem  to  the 
mountains,  where  some  2,000  dismayed  Mexicans  became  huddled 
tt^etber  in  the  recess  of  the  mountain.  At  this  moment  General 
Taylor  was  seized  with  compaadon  for  the  Mexicans,  "and  to  save 
human  life,"  sent  Mr.  Crittenden,  a  volunteer  aid,  to  demanda  surrender  of 
the  Mexicans  thus  huddled  together  in  great  confusion,  and  which  Captain 
Bragg  refers  to  in  his  report  of  the  part  he  acted.  The  troops  were  ordered 
to  cease  firing,  "  and  the  Mexicans  with  the  flag  made  their  escape,  and  re- 

fained  the  plateau."  As  the  retreating  column  came  upon  the  plateau, 
laidin,  Bissel  and  MoKee  sent  it  flying  towards  the  Mexican  lines  with 
great  havoc.  General  Taylor  was  absent  at  this  critical  moment. 
He  says,  "  I  had  left  the  plateau  for  a  moment,  when  I  was  recalled 
thither  by  a  heavy  musketry  fire." 

Now,  what  had  happened  in  this  "  moment  V  Santa  Anna  had  formed 
ftll  bis  reserves  behind  the  plateau,  and  as  the  Americans  drove  the  rescued 
column  before  them,  Santa  Anna  fell  upon  them  with  his  whole  line,  and 
overwhelmed  tiie  American  centre,  driving  them  before  him.  This  was  the 
oriais  of  the  battle,  and  it  was  saved  by  Wool,  who,  foreseeing  the  play  of 
die  Mexicans,  as  soon  as  Taylor  had  allowed  the  Mexican  column  to  escape 
from  the  left,  hurried  Sherman  and  Bragg's  batteries,  with  the  Missis- 
sippians  and  the  3d  Indianians,  to  the  right.  We  may  let  Taylor  describe 
what  followed  himself: 

"  I  had  left  the  plateau  for  a  momentj  when  I  was  called  hither  by  a  very  heavy- 
musketry  fire;  on  regaining  that  position,  I  discovered  that  our  infantry  (Illinois 
and  Kentucky)  had  eng^M  a  greatly  auperior  force  of  Iho  enemy,  BTidently  his 
reserves,  and  that  Ihcy  had  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  moment  was 
moatcriticsL  Captain  O'Brien,  with  two  pieces,  hud  sustained  this  heavy  charge 
tethe  very  last,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  his  Fans  on  the  field,  bis  infantry 
support  being  entirely  routed.  Captain  Bragg,  who  nad  just  arrived  from  the  left, 
was  ordered  at  once  into  battery,  without  any  infantry  to  support  him ;  and, 
at  the  inuninent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  this  officer  came  immediately  into  action, 
the  Mexican  line  being  a  few  yards  from  the  mu7.zle  oFMs  pieces.  The  first  dis- 
charge of  canister  oansed  the  enemy  to  hesitate;  tie  second  and  third  drove  him 
back  in  disorder,  and  saved  the  day." 

Hie  Mexicans  were  driven  back,  but  made  a  show  of  returning.  Gen. 
Wool  rallied  all  the  troops  on  the  plateau,  and  concentrated  them  to  meet 
him.  But  the  attack  was  not  renewed.  Whilst  this  contest  was  going 
on  at  Buena  Vista,  Minon  with  2,000  cavalry  attacked  Saltillo ;  but  was 
repulsed  by  means  of  the  arrangements  previously  made  by  Wool  in  that 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  enemy  would  attaok  again  the 
next  day.  Generals  Taylor  and  Wool  occupied  the  same  tent — the  for- 
mer slept,  while  the  latter  was  occupied  the  whole  night  witb  orders  fmd 
supplies.  At  dawn  he  mounted  his  horse  to  reconnoitre,  and  discovering 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  announced  the  fact  to  the  troops,  and  reported 
it  to  Taylor. 

That  which  presents  itself  most  fordbly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  on 
reviewing  the  &ots  of  the  battle,  is  the  universal  agency  of  Gen.  WooL 
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He  foresaw  all,  planned  all,  and  performed  all,  and  his  foresight  remedied 
tlie  mistakes  which  the  mental  inactivity  of  Taylor  caused  him  to  com- 
mit. First,  the  army  was  three  weeks  at  Agua  Nueva  before  Gen.  Tay- 
lor ascerttuned  that  a  battle  could  not  be  fought  there  safely,  and  became 
convinced  of  what  Wool  saw  at  a  glance  sixty  days  previously,  viz.,  that 
Augostura  was  the  point  to  fight.  When  concluded  upon  retreating  in 
iaoe  of  the  enemy,  he  left  Wool  with  the  raw  troops  to  meet  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  took  all  the  veterans  with  him  to  Saltillo.  For  what  reason  he 
went  to  Salljllo,  haa  never  been  explained.  He  saya  himsell^  generally 
"  to  look  after  its  defences."  But  Wool  had  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence 
thirty  days  previously ;  and  Gen.  Taylor  in  (Awe  vitila  made  no  eAanpe  in 
thoae  arrangemenU  of  Wool ;  but  Minon  was  repulsed  by  Webster  on  the 
instructions  issued  by  Wool  to  Major  Warren.  If  there  had  been  defences 
to  look  after,  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  Commander-in-chief  to  leave  a 
battle  field  to  look  after  them — ^he  should  have  sent  another.  WheU  he 
returned,  he  found  the  troops  in  line  of  battle.  He  pronounced  "  the 
position  very  strong."  And  all  that  he  did,  was  to  order  McKee's  Ken- 
tuckians  two  miles  to  the  right,  to  a  position  where  it  was  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  attack.  He  did  so,  because  he  did  not  know  what  Wool 
knew,  viz.,  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  a  force  there  useless. 
It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  he  remtuned  so  long  at  Agua  Nueva,  viz., 
that  he  had  neglected  to  reconnoitre.  Thus  he  marched  500  men  ten 
miles  for  no  oUier  purpose  than  to  weaken  Wool's  line  of  battle.  Hie 
efficiency  of  the  best  troops  was  immensely  weakened  by  their  long,  use- 
less mandies.  He  ag^  returned  on  the  23d,  only  to  save  the  Mexican 
column  from  the  blows  of  Wool,  by  sending  Crittenden  with  a  flag — giv- 
ing the  enemy  great  advantage.  At  the  final  onset  he  was  absent  from 
the  field,  when  the  battle  was  saved  only  by  the  foresight  of  Wool. 
Twice  the  battle  of  Wool  was  marred  by  the  inopportune  orders  of  Tay- 
lor, involving  great  loss  of  American  life. 

As  we  have  seen,  on  General  Wool  devolved  the  duty  of  creating  the 
army  which  won  that  victory.  Volunteers  submit  to  military  restraint  witji 
but  a  bad  grace  ;  and  Wool,  who  imposed  those  restraints,  was  the  object 
of  dislike  to  the  troops  until  they  betsme  soldiers ;  he  was  then  the  object 
of  their  admiration.  No  man,  without  the  iron  nerve  of  a  Jackson  or  a 
Wool,  would  have  borne  up  so  long  against  this  feeling. 

They  were  at  Buena  Vista  surrounded  by  an  army  of  twenty-four  thousand 
of  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  numerously  oflicered,  and  the  most  veteran 
army  ever  raised  in  Mexico.  Ten  thousand  of  them,  with  Ampudia,  had 
been  under  fire  at  Monterey,  and  there  were  oflicers  and  men  who  had 
fought  against  old  Spain,  and  made  civil  war  their  pastime  for  twenty-five 
years.  What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  our  brave  and  devoted  little 
army,  if  discipline  had  been  neglected  %  Probably  in  one  hour  they  would 
have  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  then,  if  the  sanguinary  design  of  the 
Snwarrow  of  Mexico  had  been  carried  out,  seconded  by  his  licen^  assas- 
sins, the  infuriated  lancers — and  his  Cossacks,  the  rancberos — who  were 
placed  as  additional  outposts  to  cut  08°  every  straggler,  and  were  all  thirst- 
mg  for  blood  and  plunder, — not  one  man  of  our  heroic  band  would  have 
survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  horror. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  find  not  only  a  change  of  opinion 
aa  to  the  absolute  neceseity  of  discipline,  but  an  outpouring  of  gratefiil  ad- 
miration towards  General  Wool,  for  his  steady  determination  in  enfcvcing 
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it,  and  his  admirable  example  in  directing  it  to  the  best  advantage  on  the 
field  of  battle.  He  had  known  battle  fields  before.  But  the  volunteers, 
with  the  exception  of  one  regiment,  had  never  been  under  Rre.  He  knew 
that  his  sole  dependence  in  the  hour  of  trial  would  be  from  that  self-con- 
fiding bravery  which  discipline  alone  inspires.  Accordingly  he  had,  from 
the  moment  his  army  was  concentrated  at  San  Antonio,  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  until  (after  accomplishing  n  march  of  900  miles)  he  presented 
them  in  front  of  Saltillo,  on  the  alarm  of  General  Worth  in  the  latter  part 
of  December,  and  thence  up  to  the  very  day  of  battle,  directed  the  whole 
energies  of  a  long  military  life  to  make  his  column  not  only  the  proudest 
model  of  an  army  in  all  its  appointments,  equipments  and  supplies,  but 
the  best  in  its  discipline  and  military  deportment.  In  this  he  did  succeed, 
but  it  cost  him  his  popularity  with  many  of  the  volunteers.  The  temper 
Jackson  encountered  at  New-Orkansbefore  victory ,' was  expressed  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  They  had  dreamed  not  of  the  hardships  of  drill 
and  subordination,  of  order  and  discipline,  but  of  the  romances  of  m.ilitary 
marches  and  encampments ;  and  consequently,  as  the  Saltillo  Picket 
Ovard  in  its  plain  style  says :  "  No  General  ever  had  so  many  curses  for 
80  few  offences."   But  now,  how  changed  is  the  language  of  the  volunteers ; 

"  1  take  back,"  says  one  of  them  in  an  Arkansas  paper,  "  all  1  have  said 
against  General  Wool."  "Little  as  his  column  liked  him  before  the 
battle,"  says  another,  "  they  all  now  admit  that  he  is  a  splendid  general," 
'General  Wool,"  says  a  third,  (Telegraph  &  Review,  Alton,  April  9, 
1,847,)  "  behaved  most  gallantly,  and  has  earned  all  the  country  can  do 
for  him,  besides  the  respect,  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  brigade,  who, 
before  the  battle,  had  a  lonu  account  of  what  they  considered  petty  an- 
noyances, treasured  against  him," 

We  would  offer  the  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  General 
Taylor  and  other  officers,  relative  to  General  Wool  at  Buena  Vista  : — 
Iktract  fnm  the  finl  Report  of  General  Tbyfor,  dated  libniary  li,  1817. 

"  I  may  be  permitted  here,  howeverj  to  acknowledge  my  great  obligations  to 
Brigadier  General  Wool,  the  second  m  command,  to  whom  I  feel  particularly 
indebted  for  his  services  on  this  occasion." 
,       Again,  in  General  Taylor's  detiuled  report  of  the  battle,  dated  March 
6,  1847,  he  says  : 

"To  Brigadier  General  Wool  ray  obligations  are  especially  due.  The  high 
state  of  di.icipline  and  iostruclion  of  several  of  the  volunteer  regiments  was 
attained  under  his  command;  and  to  his  vigilance  and  arduous  services  before  the 
action,  and  his  ftollantry  and  activity  on  the  field,  alarge  share  of  our  success  is 
jusdy  to  be  attributed.  Duringmostof  the  engagement  he  was  in  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  troopa  thrown  back  on  our  left  flank.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  G^ivernment." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  account  given  of  the  battle,  by 
Major  Coffee,  one  of  General  Taylor's  staff: — 

"  General  Wool  led  the  nrnin  body  in  person,  and  wag  seen  every  where  rally- 
ing and  enconraring  the  volunteers."  "  The  details  of  the  battle  were  confided 
to  General  Wool,  who  nobly  justified  the  confidence  of  his  commander  and 
brother  veteran  by  the  most  active,  zealous,  efficient,  and  gallant  conduct. 
Throughout  the  whole  action  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  disposition  of  our 
forces,  and  in  rallying  thora  to  the  onseL  It  is  a  miracle  that  he  escaped  the 
thick  flying  balls  which  thinned  the  ranks  he  was  marshalling.  There  was  but 
one  complabt  made  agdnst  hint,  and  that  was,   that  he  exposed  himaalf  too 
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The  following  ia  a,  copy  of  a  letter  from  General  Lane  to  General 
Wool,  on  leaving  the  country : — 

HvBii.  TisTA,  Hkzioo,  Mof  20,  1847. 

"  DsAB  General, — In  a  few  days  we  ore  to  lake  up  the  line  of  march  home- 
wardg,  and  from  my  uadeTstandii^  of  Uio  kw  I  am  soon  to  be  discharged,  and  I 
greatly  hope  that  the  cause  that  gave  ri?«  to  my  appomtmcnt  may  soon  cease  to 
exist  A  speedy  and  honorable  peace  with  tiis  country  is  much  desired  by  eTery 
American  dtizen. 

"  But,  my  dear  general,  I  cannot  think  of  parUDg  with  you  witfaont  expresmog 
my  high  opinion  of  your  great  worth  as  a  miUtarj  man  During  the  whole  tiiiu> 
that  I  have  been  under  your  command,  I  have  found  yon  prompt,  faithful,  and 
vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty ;  looking  alone  to  the  good  of  the  serrice^ 
and  the  honor  and  glory  of  your  country. 

"A  strict  disciplinarian,  you  have  discharged  jour  duty  with  abihty,  and  so 
impartiality  worthy  a  ^eat  man.  Your  exertions,  as  second  in  command,  at  Ihe 
great  and  glorious  batUe  of  Buena  Vista,  moving  to  and  fro  in  every  part  of  the 
field,  WBtming  the  movement?  of  the  enemy,  exposed  to  danger  almost  every 
moment  of  the  day,  ordering  and  disposing  of  our  forces  in  the  best  manner,  U> 
meet  and  repulse  the  enemy — by  your  exertions,  coolness,  and  courage  in  gain- 
ing this  victory,  you  have  won  laurels  and  a  fame  that  vrili  endure  as  long  as  the 
traces  of  American  history  shall  exist. 

"  Hoping  that  you  may  live  long  to  enjoy  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  people, 
I  remain,  sir,  your  moat  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

(Sd.)  Joseph  Lane,  BHg.  Grn." 

The  lllinoia  Volunt«era  wrote  to  Greneral  Wool,  as  follows : — 

"Brazos  SAsniao,  June  23,  1847. 

Brio.  Ges.  Wool, — The  officers  and  soldiers  of  Ihe  1st  regiment  Illinois  vohm- 
teers,  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Mexico  for  their  homes,  would  do  violence  to  their 
own  feelings,  did  they  not  tender  to  their  immediate  commanding  general  a  testi- 
monial of  their  regard.  Upon  entering  the  service  a  year  since,  they  were  not 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  discipline  and  driD,  and  consequently 
complfuned  of  them  as  onerous  and  unnecessary, — compl^nta  were  loud  and 

"  Their  judgment  convinced,  these  feelings  have  undei^ne  a  change,  and  they 
now  thank  you  for  your  untiring  exertions  to  make  them  useful  to  their  country, 
and  a  credit  to  the  state. 

"  Whatever,  sir,  of  service,  we  may  have  done  our  common  country,  or  what- 
ever of  honor  we  may  have  done  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  Genera!  J.  E.  Wool  is 
due  the  credit.  Tou,  Sir,  brought  your  column  into  the  field  well  provided  for 
and  disciplined,  and  fought  them  well  when  you  got  them  there ;  and  should  our 
country  ever  again  need  our  services  in  the  field,  it  would  be  our  proudest  wish 
to  agam  meet  die  enemy  under  the  command  of  one,  in  whose  energy,  watchful- 
ness and  courage,  we,  and  the  whole  army,  have  the  most  unlimited  conSdence. 
"  With  the  best  wishes  for  your  future  fame  and  happiness,  on  the  part  of  the 
regiment,  we  beg  leave  to  subscribo  ourselves  your  friends. 
*  (Sd.)  W,  WKATBGttFonn, 

(M.  Irt  Rtg't  HHwis  FoT* 
W.  R  Warreu, 

Lieut.  Colonel 
and  forty  company  and  staff  ofBcere." 

In  relation  to  General  Wool's  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Bucna  Vist», 
Lieutenant^lonel  J.  S.  Boane,  of  the  Arkansas  Volunteer  Cavalry,  says, 
in  hia  report — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  pofdtion  of  my  command  was  desisted  by 
our  gaUant  general  htmael^  to  whose  cot^  and  heroic  courage  military  judgment 
and  commanding  genius,  I  would  add  myihumble  testimony. ' 
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Major  A.  F,  MoniBon,  of  the  Dlinois  Volunteere,  in  a  letter  to  his 
Excellenojr,  Governor  Whlteomb,  relcv^g  to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
says,  that 

"  Qenerol  Wool  was  next  in  command,  sad  moat  diligently  and  vsUantlj  at- 
tended to  every  department  of  the  engagement.  He  ia  a  brave  and  competent 
officer,  and  merita  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  his  services  on  this  great 


Captain  Pike,  a  &iend  of  General  Taylor,  in  his  sketch  of  the  battle, 
says, 

"  Oenersl  Wool  has  gained  great  credit.  He  made  all  the  dispodtions  for  the 
battle.  He  was  cool,  calm,  and  composed,  and  exhibited  the  most  quiet  and 
unpletendiiig  bravery." 

Corleton,  in  hia  work  on  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  says, 

"  Wberever  the  fuiy  of  the  batlla  waa  greatest,  there  was  General  Wool,  riding 
from  point  to  point,  encouraging  and  sdmulsting  the  men  to  atill  greater 
exertions." 

General  Wool,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  says, 

"  I  cannot  close  my  report  without  ezpresaing,  officially  and  formally,  aa  I  have 
heretofore  done  peiaonally,  to  the  Major  General  comJuandinB,  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  I  have  for  the  confidence  and  extreme  consideration  wHich  have  marked 
mI  his  acta  towu^  me,  which  has  given  me  additional  motives  for  exertion,  and 
increased  zeal  in  the  execution  of  the  re^nsible  duties  with  which  I  have  been 
•dialled." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  General  Wool  speaks  of  General 
Taylor,  as  follows : — 

"  Of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  seen  in  battle,  he  appeared  the  most  calm.  IDs 
cool  and  determined  bravery,  sound  mind  and  jadgmenl^  which  never  forsakes 
him,  even  in  the  moat  critical  momenta,  vrill  ever  command  my  admiration.  Hia 
brilliant  achievements  from  Palo  Alto  to  the  termination,  at  Buena  Yisto,  will  be 
^)preciated  by  a  magnanimous  and  generous  people." 

letters  of  the  same  import^  and  some  perhaps  stroufer,  were  written 
to  the  Hon.  Francis  Baylies,  Daniel  Webster,  John  Bell,  William  C. 
Rives,  Lewis  Cass,  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  General  O.  Clark,  of  New- York, 
and  many  others ;  and  in  no  letter,  publio  or  private,  touching  General 
Taylor's  conduct,  has  General  Wool  ever  said  less. 

Colonel  Jefferson  Davis  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  Edmilar  letter,  to 
General  Gibson,  in  the  following  terms ; — 

"Saltiuo,  26A  Manib,  1647. 

"  Ut  Dbib  QtmEtiAi^ — I  have  jnst  read  with  great  pleasure  the  copy  (£  yont 
letter  to  Oeneral  Gibsan,  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  send  me  this  mom- 

^'  It  shall  be  preaerved  for  the  nae  permitted,  and  be  assured,  under  drcum- 
stances  requiring,  that  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  thus  to  iftply  it 

In  these  times  of  petty  jealousy  and  ignoble  strife  for  public  approbation,  it  ia 
quite  refreshing  to  see  one  so  prominent  in  the  scenes  yon  describe,  foi^tting 
himself  to  sustain  and  commend  his  commander. 

"  With  assurances  of  my  regard, 

I  ami,  cordially,  yours, 

(Sd.)  JiFF.DAVia" 

In  looking  back  at  the  results  of  Wool's  march,  the  moral  influenoa  of 
it  waa  immense  :  as  Taylor  advanoed  on  hia  line  of  opeiatioDs,  the  p«opl» 
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deserted  their  homes,  flocked  to  die  iaonntains,  and  bec&me  guerUUs,  with 
which  the  country  swarmed,  becoming  daily  more  formidable.  The  ad- 
vance of  Wool,  holding  his  men  in  admirable  disdpline,  calmed  the  fears 
of  the  people.  They  soon  found  that  the  Americans  oommltted  no  outrage, 
paid  for  what  they  had,  protected  them  from  the  Indians,  and  introduced 
strict  justice  into  the  courts.  Genera]  Wool  ascertained  also,  that  the 
guerillas  rem^ed  under  arms  through  fear.  He  promptly  proclaimed 
amnesty  to  those  who  were  peaceable.  The  consequence  was,  an  immediate 
return  of  die  people  to  their  houses,  and  the  guerilla  chiefs  found 
themselves  without  supporters.     This  was  "  conquering  a  peace." 

He  pacificated  the  country  on  Taylor's  flank,  and  gave  an  example  which 
stamps  with  infamy  and  inot^acity  the  operations  of  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsula ;  whose  ability  manifested  itself  in  brutal  conduct  and  abusive 
speech.  Having  relieved  Taylor  from  fears  of  the  rising  of  the  people  od 
his  flank  and  rear,  Wool  appeared  in  front  with  an  efficient  column,  with- 
out the  ud  of  which,  Taylor  must  have  retreated,  when  Scott  drew  from 
him  the  regular  troops.     Hie  volunteers,  who  had  made  the  loudest  oom- 

E hunts  agtunst  Wool  for  what  they  thought  harsh  discipline,  expressed  to 
im  personally  their  deep  regrets  for  their  conduct,  and  oflered  to  follow 
him  the  world  over. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  Gen.Wool  gratuitously  by  the  friends  of  Gen,  Taylor,  that 
Gen.  Wool,  with  great  magnanimity,  has  never  replied,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, or  in  any  degree  deb'acted  from  the  merits  of  the  Commander-in- 
Oiief. 

Hie  unscrupulous  zeal  of  many  of  G^i.  Taylor's  friends,  have  induced 
them  from  time  to  time  to  attack  Gen.  Wool,  seemingly  from  fear  that 
the  merits  of  that  officer  should  interfere  with  their  oliums  on  1>ebalf  of 
Gen.  Taylor.  It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  in  some  quarters,  that  no  reply 
has  ever  been  made  to  those  slanders.  But  Gen.  Wool  seems  uniformly 
to  have  resi8t«d  the  desire  of  his  friends  to  see  justice  done  him  in  that 
respect.  Content  with  having  well  served  his  country,  he  would  not  eon- 
descend  to  defend  his  own  claims  from  mercenary  detractors.  He  was  too 
m^animous  to  ever  interfere  with  the  civil  triumphs  of  a  brother  officer. 

Gen.  Wool  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major-General 
for  distinguished  and  gallant  conduct  at  Buena  Vista,  continued  in  com- 
mand at  Saltiilo  until  November  25,  1847,  when  Gen.  'IWlor  left  for  the 
United  States,  and  the  whole  command  devolved  upon  Wool,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  June  5,  1848,  when  the  Commissioners,  Sevier  and  Clifford, 
oommunioated  to  Gen.  Wool  official  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  war. 
The  army  was  then  put  in  motion.  The  general  leaving  Monterey  June  20, 
reviewed  the  troops  at  Matamorss,  July  4. 

Gen.  Wool  arrived  at  Brazos  St.  Jago,  in  Texas,  in  July ;  and  on  the 
SOth,  vi»ted  Point  Isabel,  where  he  was  received  with  the  usual  military 
honors.  On  the  ^th  of  July,  he  embarked  in  a  steamboat  for  New-Or- 
leans, where  he  arrived  on  the  first  of  August,  and  was  visited  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  suite,  and  other  distinguished  citizens.  On  the  2d,  he  lefli  for 
(^cinnati,  where  he  arived  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  17th  reached  Wash- 
ington. 

General  Wool  Mrived  in  the  dty  of  New- York  on  the  18th  of  August, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  CStizens'  Corps,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Pierce,  and  a  committee  of  one  hundred  citizens  from  Troy.    On  tlie 
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morning  of  the  I9tfa,  be  vas  escorted  by  the  New-York  City  Guards,  the 
Troy  Citizene'  Corpa,  and  a  committee  of  one  hundred,  to  the  steamboat 
Hendrick  Hudson,  which  the  Trojans  had  chartered  to  conduct  the  general 
to  their  city  and  his  home.  On  his  way  up  the  river  the  general  was 
frequently  cheered,  aa  he  passed,  by  the  citizens  on  the  shore ;  and  espe- 
cially at  Poughkeepie,  Albmy,  and  West  Troy.  On  his  arrival  at  Troy, 
he  was  greeted  enUiusiasticalty  by  the  whole  people,  who  had  asBenibled 
to  receive  him.  So  great  and  dense  was  t^e  assemblage  on  the  docks, 
uid  in  the  streets,  that  several  hours  elapsed  before  be  reached  his  ren- 
dence,  where  he  was  afiectionately  received  by  his  family  and  friends. 

The  city  of  Troy  presented  him  with  a  sword,  in  testimony  of  her  share 
of  the  nation's  gratitude ;  and  on  this  occasion  "General  Wool,  standing 
alone,  erect  and  dignified,  his  whitened  locks  apparently  holding  dispute 
with  features  upon  which  powers  of  endurance  seemed  written,"  made  ifae 
following  reply : 

iPWs)u&,  MUcno-  Citaent,  and  iSbUter* ; 

On  myretumfromthewarin  Mexico,  I  find  myself  in  yonr  midst,  uneipectedlv 
in  a  new  sphere  of  action.  I  find  myself  engs^  in  tlie  delightful,  but  difficult 
task  of  reaponding  to  those  Hpontaneous  outpourmgsof  the  heart;  those  cordial  and 
enthusiastic  receptions  whidi  have  greeted  me,  since  my  arrival  in  my  native  state. 
I  had  anticipated  a  welcome  from  my  friends ;  but  such  a  welcome  as  I  received 
on  landing  m  this  city,  and  such  as  is  now  indicated  in  tJua  Tast  assemblage,  I 
neifJier  anticipated,  nor  can  venture  to  claim  for  mere  public  services.  Muii  of 
it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  your  partiality,  to  long-standing  associations,  tothecom- 
panious  of  my  youth,  ana  Qie  associates  of  maturer  years,  whom  I  recognize  be- 
fore me,  and  whose  steadiness  of  friendship  and  tdndneas  has  never  failed  to  cheer 
and  animate  me  in  tlie  darkest  hour.  Sucn  friendship  has  been  espedally  dear  to 
me  during  my  more  tiian  two  years'  absence ;  for,  there  have  been  times,  when, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  directing  all  the  ener^es  I  possessed  to  the  public 
good  and  the  honor  of  my  country,  I  found  myself  in  situations  where  lie  en- 
couraging voice  of  friendship  was  needed  to  cheer  mo  under  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities which  I  was  struggling  to  discharge.  In  the  execution  of  those  dutie^ 
I  was  sure  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  tie  discontented,  and  of  those  who  could 
not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  discipline.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
flatter  the  love  of  indulgence  and  of  ease,  and  to  present  the  column  I  bad  organ- 
ized and  brought  into  £e  field  of  battle,  in  the  garb,  without  the  discipline  of 
soldiers.  But  those  who  were  at  first  most  loud  in  their  complaints,  for  my  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  that  syren  voice  of  popularity  which  would  have  extricated  me 
at  once  from  a  labyrinta  of  unpleasant  service,  were  tie  first  in  their  acknow- 
ledgments, when  convinced  by  the  trid  of  a  battle,  of  the  mercy  I  had  shown 
them  in  the  very  rigor  I  exacted  to  prepare  them  for  the  contest. 

To  you,  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  beautiful  and  enterprising  city,  my  home 
and  residence ;  and  to  you,  the  representative  of  the  voice  of  its  citizens,  I  make 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  complimentary  manner  in  which  you  have 
been  pleased  topresentOiis  splendid  sword,  as  tie  common  riftofthe  city  and  of  itB 
citizens  individually.  I  receive  it  with  a  depth  of  gralitude  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  words.  It  is  the  testimonial  of  my  own  neigbberH,  my  countrymen 
at  home.  It  is  the  svmbol  of  their  appreciation  of  my  [£aracter  as  a  citizen  and 
a  soldier.  Could  ambition  seek  a  higher  reward?  Could  pride  enjoy  a  nobler 
triumph  ?  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  am  more  than  compensated  by  tbjs  magnificent 
presentation  and  reception:  this  warm,  glowing  and  heartfelt  greeting,  for  all 
the  toil,  hardships,  and  dangers  to  which  I  have  been  exposed  since  I  entered 
upon  the  duties  that  called  me  to  Ucxico. 

The  sword  which  I  have  received,  I  shall  hold  aa  the  dearest  rift  of  my  life. 
If  our  country  should  again  need  my  services  in  the  field,  and  this  arm  euonld 
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not  become,  by  age,  too  feeble  to  ra[se  itself  in  vindication  of  the  natural  righli^ 
your  confideaoe,  aa  implied  in  this  gift,  ahall  be  Buetained  to  the  folleat  extent  ot 
mv  ability. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  follow  the  tenor  of  your  addresses,  by  recapitn- 
laling  the  course  of  my  action  in  the  two  wars  to  which  you  have  all'ided. 
History  has  recorded  the  events  of  the  first :  the  fnture  hialorian  will  embody 
tlie  materials  of  Uie  last. 

In  reference,  however,  to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  to  which  you  have  so 
flattCTingly  alluded,  my  services  prior  to,  and  during  that  engagement,  are  m£B- 
dently  noticed  in  the  offlaal  language  of  the  commanding  general  which  yon 
have  quoted ;  and  I  agree  with  that  diatinguiahed  oCScer,  t^t  "  a  soldier'a  sham" 
is  all  that  need  be  claimed  in  the  dories  of  that  memoraUe  conflict 

Citizen  Soldiers:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  witness,  this  day,  the  beautiful  order, 
equipment  and  appointment  which  you  have  displayed.  We  are  an  armed  re- 
public, but  our  arms  are  in  our  own  hands.  We  stand  ready  to  defend  the  public 
uberty,  because  it  ia  our  owii.  The  worid  is  awakened  to  Uie  fact  that  a  citizen- 
soldiery  constitutes  their  own  government,  the  strongest  on  earth.  No  large 
standing  armies  are  here  necessary.  A  amall  regular  force,  and  a  sufBcient  num- 
ber of  educated  and  experienced  officers,  may  always  bo  an  ei5)edient  resource 


to  give  example  and  instruction. 
I  thank  you,  with  a  soldier's  heart,  for  yonr  al 
n  your  retm'n  to  your  respective  homes,  bear  with  you,  and  to  your  families,  my 


f  thank  you,  with  a  soldier's  heart,  for  your  attendance  on  tins  occasion ;  and, 


beat  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  happini 

And  now.  my  friends,  townamen,  and  fcUow-dtizens,  permit  me  to  coudude 
my  part;  in  this  interesting  drama,  by  renewing  to  yon  all  the  aincerest  exprea- 
aions  of  my  deep  and  hewtfelt  gratitude. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  the  foUovring  resolutions  were  unanimously 
voted  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  New- York : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Legislature  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  our  distinguished  fellow-dtizen.  Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Wool,  for  his  tbIot,  skill,  and 
judicious  conduct^  conspicuously  displayed  in  organiBing  and  preparing  for  the 
service  of  Mb  country,  wilii  unprecedented  rapidity,  more  than  12,000  volunteera, 
in  the  eummer  of  1&16 ;  in  disciplining  the  column  under  his  command,  during  a 
rapid  march  through  the  enemy's  country;  disarming  the  enemy  by  his  humane 
and  vigilant  observations  of  their  rights;  in  the  courage  and  good  conduct  dis- 
played in  the  battle  of  Buena  Tiata,  his  uniform  gallantry  and  activity  on  the 
field,  and  the  ability  and  success  with  wfaidi  he  has  ainoe  discharged  his  arduous 
and  rei^nnble  duties. 

Reiolved.  That  the  governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested,  to  procure  a 
sword,  with  suitable  emblems  and  devicea,  and  present  it  to  Brigadier- General 
Wool,  in  the  name  of  tiie  people  of  this,  his  native  state,  as  a  t«stmiony  of  th^ 
hi^  approbation  of  his  services. 

Seiolved.  That  the  governor  be,  and  is  hereby  requested  to  cause  the  fore- 
going resolutions  to  be  communicated  to  Brigsdier-Gteneral  Wool,  in  such  terau 
as  he  may  deem  beat  calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  purposes  thereof. 

Hie  govomor  discharoed  the  duty  nsaiffned  him,  by  employing  the 
moat  skilfiil  artists  in  ^e  city  of  New-York  to  manufacture  a  sword. 
Much  taste  and  judgment  wet«  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  emblems 
and  devicee,  which  were  appropriate,  and  referred  in  a  striking  manner  to 
tiie  military  exploits  of  the  New- York  general. 

To  recapitulate  all  the  honors  and  oongratulationa  bestowed  upoD  Gen. 
Wool,  would,  however,  iill  volumes,  and  would  not  come  within  our 
scope.     The  military  progress  of  tbe  general  may  thus  be  resumed  : 

April  13,  I8I3 — Oaptain,  I3th  regiment  United  State*  Tnfiiitiy. 

October  13, 1819— Miyor,  asth  regimaet,  tor  gsllant  conducl  at  Q 

Septeaber  11,1814 — Lt.  Colonel,  for  gallant  conduct  at  Plattsbo^. 

April,  IBie—Ookmel  of  Oavaliy  and  Lupeotor  Qeneral. 
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April  SS,  laaG— Brevet  Brigadier  Oenaral. 
Jane  3S,  1841— Brigadier  General  in  the  line. 

FebcuHry  23,  1847 — Brevet  M^or-General,  for  gallant  and  dutingniihed  condact  at 
Sneoa  ViBt&. 

In  asauming  the  duties  of  Major-General,  according  to  his  new  rank, 
Wool  applied  hlmaelf  vitb  unrelaxed  eue^ea  to  their  discharge,  without 
in  any  degree  neglecting  those  social  duties  and  interests  which  society 
claims  at  his  hands.  '  In  September,  1850,  on  the  completion  of  the  mon- 
ument to  Silas  Wright,  at  Weybridge,  Vt.,  Gen.  Wool  delivered  the  ad- 
dress, which  was  enthusiastically  received.  In  the  following  October  he 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Onondaga  Agricultural  Society,  to  attend 
the  Fair  at  Syracuse.  He  was  here  addressed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
surrounded  by  many  who  remembered  Wool  as  the  wounded  Captain, 
soliciting,  upon  his  first  field,  permission  once  again  to  storm  the  heights  of 
Queenatown,  and  retrieve  the  honor  of  his  country's  flag — men  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  through  the  immortal  resistance  at  Beekmantown,  and  through 
all  his  arduous  career,  to  the  crowning  fight  at  Buena  Vista,  The  response 
of  the  general  was  enthusiastically  cheered.  On  the  15th  February,  1849, 
the  comer  stone  of  the  Troy  Hospital  was  laid,  on  which  occasion  Gen. 
Wool  made  the  address.  Ontheanniversaryof  thisday  in  1850,  the  Hon. 
D.  L.  Seymour  made  an  oration,  of  which  the  conclusion  was  addroaaed 
to  General  Wool,  in  the  following  strain  : 

"  I  tender  the  congratulations  of  this  occasion  to  him  whose  bounty  has  bob- 
tained  and  whose  hands  laid  the  corner-stone  of  this  edifice.  Your  fame,  sir,  had 
Jready  become  the  common  inheritance  of  your  countrymen.  That  military  re- 
putation wliicli  has  for  upwards  of  tlurty  years  been  steadily  rising,  requires,  es- 
pecially anee  the  victory  of  Bueoa  Vigta,  no  more  laurels.  It  has  become  a  part 
of  the  imperishable  records  of  our  couEtry's  history,  and  will  Hto  whilst  our  na- 
tion and  its  name  shall  live.  But  even  the  splendor  of  a  long  and  brilliant  military 
career,  enhanced  should  it  be  by  still  brighter  honors  (as  you  richly  deserve)  at 
the  hands  of  your  ^teful  country,  will  not  outshine  this  one  noble  charity  with 
which  your  name  is  identified  And,  amid  the  thunder  of  popular  applause,  the 
"still  small  voice"  of  the  obscure  and  suffering  sons  of  sorrow,  who  shall  here 
find  rehef,  will  be  Heard  in  gratefiil  remembrance  of  their  benefactor." 

In  August,  1851,  on  the  ocoaaion  of  the  visit  of  General  Wool  to  Buf- 
falo, to  review  the  d5th  regiment,  the  common  council  determined  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  "Hero  of  Queenstown,  Beekmantown,  Platts- 
burgh,  and  Buena  Vista,"  After  the  review,  the  general,  escorted  to  the 
hotel,  was  addressed  by  the  Mayor,  and  replied  in  an  admirable  speech, 
which  should  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans.  We  append  an 
extract : 

"  But  these  great  improvements  and  advancements  in  dvilization,  are  not  limit- 
ed to  Western  New- York.  They  are  to  be  found  everywhere  ttroughout  tLe 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  To  what  may  all  these  blessings  be  attributed? 
To  a  kind  Providence,  our  form  of  government  and  fl-ee  institutions  which  leave 
the  people  free  and  unfettered  by  power.  It  is  in  this  country,  and  this  country 
alone,  tJiat  man  is  a  free  agent.  Here  there  is  no  power  to  restrain  him  except 
he  be  guilty  of  crime.  All  hia  faculties,  mental  and  physical,  are  at  his  disposal 
He  walks  abroad  in  higown  majesty,  and  thereare  none  to  make  him  afraid  He 
neither  feels  nor  fears  power,  or  those  appointed  to  administer  tho  affairs  of 
govcrmnent  He  may  travel  from  Maine  to  California  and  Oregon,  and  no  one 
would  have  a  right  ts  ask  him,  "Why  do  you  so  ?"  To  all  which  may  we  not 
attribute  the  advancement  of  the  people  of  flie  United  Stales  in  improvement  and 
civilization  beyond  all  otbera?    And  yet,  with  all  these  •onparalleled  privileges 
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tuid  a  prosperity  unknomi  to  anj  oilier  people,  ve  find  those  among  us  'wha  are 
not  satisfied.  Strange  aa  it  may  appear,  we  hare  a  few  discontented  ^irila 
who  would  dissolve  this  glorious  Union  established  hj  the  sacrifice  of  so  mnch 
blood  and  treasure,  and  with  it  our  prosperity,  and  forever  blast  the  hopes  of  the 
oppressed  and  liberal  of  the  world.  They  are,  however,  so  few  in  number,  that 
I  do  not  apprehend  any  serious  results  from  any  efforts  on  their  part  to  accom- 
plish their  objects.  The  signs  of  the  ijmes,  nevertheless,  are  sufficient  to  admon- 
ish us  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  As  we  are  a  nation  composed 
of  states  or  sovereignties,  with  diversified  interests,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  if 
they  should  occasionally  clash.  In  such  a  case,  what  should  be  our  duty  ?  Cod- 
cilialJon  and  harmony,  aud  a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitution,  and  faithfully 
carrying  out  all  its  provisions,  at  the  same  time  doing  ell  in  our  power  to  prerent 
discontent  and  heart-burnings,  wliich,  if  encouraged,  will  do  more  than  all  dse 
to  endanger  the  Union  and  destroy  our  hopes  and  prosperity." 

la  all  his  replies  to  the  numerous  invitations  with  which  sodetiea,  phi- 
lanthropic, educational,  religious  and  political,  besiege  him,  the  same  earnest 
strain  of  devoted  patriotism,  ardent  love  of  country,  and  enthusiastic  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  human  liberties  and  progress,  are  manifest.  The  writings 
of  Greneral  Wool,  if  collected  in  a  volume,  would  form  a  book  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  and  value  in  respect  to  the  history  of  the  country.  Hey 
«oiit^Q  not  the  mere  dry  detail  of  official  reports,  but  are  fraught  widi 
profound  views  and  reasonings  in  relation  to  subjects  of  na^onal  interest ; 
and  they  disclose  the  workings  of  an  intellect  of  a  high  order,  operating 
npon  habits  of  most  extraordinary  industry.  The  general  (^arscter  of 
this  able  officer  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  immortal  Jackson  than 
that  of  any  public  man  lately  before  the  people.  There  is  the  same  quick 
perception  of  the  truth  in  all  questions  which  present  themselves,  and  the 
same  undeviatingprecision  of  purpose  in  reacbingit.  Although  in  the  sphere  - 
of  duties  in  whidi  he  has  been  employed  there  ma  been  little  room  for  tlie 
display  of  other  qualities  than  those  of  a  military  character,  yet  the  indi- 
cations are  numerous  in  all  his  movements,  of  civil  qualities  whid 
surpassed  even  those  military  onea  that  have  conferred  upon  Wocd 
the  high  distinction  of  being  the  only  American  officer  who  has  made 
no  miatake.  That  the  general  has  not  hitherto  been  better  known  to  die 
people,  is  because  the  natural  modesty  of  his  character,  satisfied  with  the 
full  discharge  of  his  duty,  obtrudes  not  its  talents  upon  the  public  He  is 
content  that  another  should  have  the  merit,  if  only  that  the  country  is  well 
served.  That  country  will  not,  however,  dischai^e  its  duty,  if  its  rewuda 
fall  not  on  the  truly  deserving. 
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THE  LAST  OP  THE  SACRED  ARMY- 

Tn*  memory  of  the  warriors  of  our  freedom  !  let  us  guard  it  with  a 
holy  care.  Let  the  mighty  pulse  which  throbs  responsive  in  a  nation's 
heart  at  utterance  of  that  nation's  names  of  ^ory,  never  lie  languid  when 
their  deeds  are  told  or  their  example  cited.  To  him  of  the  calm  gray  eye, 
selected  by  the  leader  of  the  ranks  of  Heaven  as  the  instrument  for  a 
people's  redemption ; — to  him,  the  bright  and  brave,  who  fell  in  the  attack 
at  Breed's; — to  him,  the  nimble-footed  soldier  of  the  swamps  of  Santee ; — 
to  the  young  stranger  from  the  luxuries  of  his  native  France  ; — to  all  who 
feught  in  that  long  weary  fight  for  disenthralment  from  arbitrary  rule ; — may 
our  star  fade,  and  our  good  angel  smile  upon  us  no  more,  if  we  &il  to 
chamber  them  in  our  nearts,  or  forget  the  memory  of  their  dear-worn 
honor ! 

For  the  fame  of  these  is  not  as  the  &me  of  common  heroes.  The  mere 
gaining  of  battles,  tiie  chasing  away  of  an  opposing  force,  wielding  the 
great  eneigies  of  bodies  of  military,  rising  proudly  amid  the  smoke  and 
din  of  the  fight,  and  marching  the  haughty  march  of  a  conqueror  ;  all  this, 
spirit-stirring  as  it  may  be  to  the  world,  would  fail  to  command  the 
applause  of  the  just  and  discriminating.  But-such  is  not  the  base  where- 
on American  warriors  found  their  title  to  renown.  Our  storied  names  are 
those  of  the  soldiera  of  liberty  ;  hardy  souls,  incased  in  hardy  bodies, 
untainted  with  the  effeminacy  of  voluptuous  cities,  patient,  enduring  much 
for  principle's  sake,' and  wending  on  through  blood,  disease,  destitution, 
and  prospects  of  gloom,  to  attain  the  great  treasure. 

Years  have  passed ;  the  eword-closh  and  the  thundering  of  the 
guns  have  died;  and«ll  personal  knowledge  of  those  events, — of  the 
fierce  incentives  to  hate,  and  the  wounda,  and  scorn,  and  the  curses  from  the 
injured,  and  the  wailings  from  the  prisons,  lives  now  but  in  the  memory  of 
a  few  score  gray-haired  men,  whose  number  is,  season  after  season,  made 
thinner  and  thinner  by  death.  Haply,  long,  long  will  be  the  period  ere 
onr  beloved  country  shall  witness  the  presence  of  such  or  similar  scones 
again.  Haply,  too,  the  time  is  arriving  when  war,  with  all  its  train  of 
sanguinary  horrors,  will  be  a  discarded  custom  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  A  newer  and  better  philosophy,  teaching  hov  evil  it  is  to  hew  down 
and  slay  ranks  of  feUow-men,  because  of  some  disagreement  between  their 
respective  rulers,  is  melting  away  old  prejudices  upon  this  subject,  as 
warmth  in  spring  melts  the  frigid  ground. 

The  lover  of  his  race,  did  he  not,  looking  abroad  in  the  world,  see  mil- 
lions whose  swelling  hearts  are  all  crushed  into  the  dust  beneath  the  iron 
heel  of  oppression  %  did  he  not  behold  how  kingcraft  and  priestcraft  stalk 
abroad  over  &ir  portions  of  the  globe,  and  forge  the  chain,  and  rivet  the 
yoke  'i  and  did  he  not  feel  that  it  were  better  to  live  in  one  flaming  atmos- 
phere of  carnage  than  slavishly  thus  1  would  offer  up  nightly  prayers  that 
tbis  new  philosophy  might  prevail  to  the  utmost,  and  the  reign  of  peace 
never  more  be  disturbed  among  mankind  % 

On  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  our  national  independence,  I  was  staying 
at  the  house  of  an  old  farmer,  about  a  mile  from  a  thriving  country  town, 
whose  inhabitants  were  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  great 
fervor.  The  old  man  himself  was  a  thumping  patriot.  £arly  in  the  morn- 
ing, my  slumbers  had  been  broken  by  the  i\ua^  orack^of  his  ancient  mua- 
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ket :  I  looked  upon  that  musket  with  reverence,  for  it  hsd  seen  service  in 
tlie  war,  firing  salutes  in  honor  of  the  day.  I  am  free  to  confess,  my  mili- 
tary propensities  were  far  from  strong  enough,  appropriate  as  they  might 
have  been  considered  at  such  a  time,  to  suppress  certtun  peevish  excla- 
mations toward  the  disturber  of  my  sweet  repose.  In  the  course  of  the 
forenoon,  1  attended  the  ceremonials  observed  in  the  vOlage ;  sat,  during 
the  usual  patriotic  address,  on  ttie  same  bench  with  a  time-worn  vet«raii 
that  had  fought  in  the  contest  now  oommemorated ;  witnessed  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  uniform  company  ;  and  returned  home  with  s  most  excellent 
appetite  for  my  dinner. 

Ilie  attemooa  was  warm  and  drowsy.  I  ensconced  myself  in  my  easy- 
chair,  near  an  open  window ;  feeling  in  that  most  blissful  state  of  semi- 
Bomnolenoy,  which  it  is  now  and  then,  though  rarely,  given  to  mortals  to 
enjoy.  1  was  alone,  the  family  of  my  host  having  gone  on  some  visit  to 
a  neighbor.  The  bees  hummed  in  the  garden,  and  among  the  flowers  that 
cltstered  over  the  window  frame ;  a  sleepy  influence  seemed  to  imbue 
everything  around.  Occasionally  the  &int  sound  of  some  randomgun-fire 
from  the  village  would  float  along,  or  the  just  perceptible  music  of  the 
bfuid,  or  the  tra-a-«-ra  of  a  locust  But  these  were  fu  from  b^ug  jars  to 
the  quiet  spirit  1  have  mentioned. 

Insensibly,  my  consdousness  became  less  and  less  distinct ;  my  head 
leaned  back  ;  my  eyes  closed ;  and  my  senses  relaxed  from  their  waking 
vigilance.     I  slept. 

*  *  •  How  strange  a  chaos  is  sometimes  the  outset  to  a  dream  !— 
There  was  the  pulpit  of  the  rude  cburoh,  the  scene  of  the  oration,  and  in 
it  a  grotesque  form  whom  I  had  noticed  as  the  drumfner  in  the  band,  beat- 
ing away  as  though  calling  scattered  forces  to  the  rescue.  [Hien  the 
rker  of  Uie  day  pitched  coppers  wi&  some  unshorn  hostler  boys  ;  and 
jrave  persona^  who  had  opened  the  services  with  prayer,  was  half 
stripped,  and  running  a  foot-race  with  a  tavern  loafer,  llie  places  and  the 
persons  familiar  to  my  morning  excursion  about  the  country  town,  ap- 
peared aa  in  life ;  but  in  situations  all  fantastic  and  out  of  the  way. 

After  a  while,  what  I  beheld  began  to  rcduoe  itself  to  more  method. 
With  the  singular  characteristic  of  dreams,  I  knew — I  could  not  tell  how — 
that  thirty  years  elapsed  from  the  then  time,  and  1  was  among  a  new  gen- 
eration. Beings  by  me  nc?er  seen  before,  and  some  with  shrivelled  forms, 
bearing  an  odd  resemblance  to  men  whom  1  had  known  in  the  bloom  of 
manhood,  met  my  eyes. 

Mothougbt  1  stood  in  a  splendid  city.  It  seemed  a  gala  day.  Crowds 
of  people  were  swiflly  wending  along  the  streets  and  walks,  as  if  to  behold 
some  great  spectacle  or  famous  leader. 

"  Whither  do  the  people  go  V  said  I,  to  a  shape  who  passed  me,  hurry- 
ing on  with  the  rest. 

"Know  you  not,"  answered  he,  "that  the  Last  of  the  Sacred  Army 
may  be  seen  to-day  V 

And  he  hastened  forward,  apparently  fearful  lest  he  might  be  late. 

Among  the  dense  ranks,  I  noticed  many  women,  some  of  them  with  in- 
fants in  tlieir  arms.  Then  there  were  boys,  beautiful  creatures,  struggling 
on,  with  a  more  intense  desire  even  than  the  men.  And  as  1  looked  up,  1 
saw  at  some  distance,  coming  towards  the  place  where  I  stood,  a  troopof 
young  females,  the  foremost  one  bearing  a  wreath  of  fresh  flowers,  llie 
crowd  pulled  and  pushed  so  violently,  that  this  party  of  girls  were  sun- 
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der«d  from  one  another,  and  she  who  carried  the  wreath  being  jostled,  her 
flowera  were  trampled  to  the  ground, 

"  0,  hapless  me !"  cried  the  child  ;  and  she  began  to  weep. 

At  that  moment,  her  companions  came  up  ;  and  they  looked  frowningly 
when  they  saw  the  wreath  torn. 

"  Do  not  grieve,  gentle  one,"  said  I,  to  the  weeping  child.  "  And  you," 
turning  to  the  others,  "  blame  her  not.  There  bloom  more  flowers,  as 
&ir  and  fragrant  as  those  which  lie  rent  beneath  your  feet," 

"No,"  said  one  of  the  little  troop,  "  it  is  now  too  late." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  I  asked. 

The  children  looked  at  me  in  wonder. 

"  For  whom  did  you  intend  the  wreath  V  continued  I, 

"  Heard  you  not,  rejoined  one  of  them,  "  that  to-day  may  be  seen  the 
Last  of  HU  Witnesses  ?  We  were  on  our  way  to  present  this  lovely 
wreath — and  she  who  should  give  it,  was  to  say,  that  fresh  and  Bweet,^like 
it,  would  ever  be  His  memory  in  the  souls  of  us,  and  of  our  countrymen." 

And  the  children  walked  on. 

Yielding  myself  passively  to  the  sway  of  the  current,  which  yet  continued 
to  flow  in  one  huge  human  stream,  1  was  carried  through  street  after  street,  and 
along  many  a  stately  passage,  the  sides  of  which  were  lined  by  palace-like 
houses.  Afler  a  time,  we  came  to  a  large  open  square,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  destination — for  there  the  people  stopped.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  square  stood  a  magnificent  building,  evidently  intended  for  public  pur- 
poses ;  and  in  front  of  it  a  wide  marble  elevation,  half  platform  and  half 
porch.  Upon  thia  elevation  were  a  great  many  persons,  all  of  them  m 
standing  postures,  except  one,  an  aged,  very  aged  man,  seated  in  a  throne- 
like chair.  His  figure  and  face  showed  him  to  be  of  a  length  of  years 
seldom  vouchsafed  to  his  kind;  and  his  head  was  thinly  covered  with  hair 
of  a  silvery  whiteness. 

Now,  near  me  stood  one  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  learned  philosopher ;  and 
to  him  I  addressed  myself  for  an  explanation  of  these  wonderful  things. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  1,  "  who  is  the  ancient  being  seated  on  yonder 
platform," 

The  person  to  whom  I  spoke  stared  in  my  face  surprisedly. 

*'  Are  you  of  this  land,"  said  he,  "  and  have  not  heard  of  him — the  Last 
of  the  Sacred  Army  f" 

"  I  am  ignorant,"  answered  1,  "  of  whom  you  speak,  or  of  what 
Army," 

The  philosopher  stared  a  second  time ;  but  soon,  when  I  assured  him  I 
was  not  jesting,  he  began  telling  me  of  former  times,  and  how  it  came  to 
be  that  this  white-haired  remnant  of  a  past  age  was  the  object  of  so  much 
honor.  Nor  was  the  story  new  to  me — as  may  it  never  be  to  any  son  of 
America. 

We  edged  our  way  close  to  the  platform.  Immediately  around  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  soldier  stood  many  noble-looking  gentlemen,  evidently 
of  dignified  character  and  exalted  stetion.  As  I  came  near,  I  heard  them 
mention  a  name — that  name  which  is  dearest  to  our  memories  as 
patriots. 

"And  you  saw  the  Chief  with  your  own  eyes?"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen. 

"  1  did,"  answered  the  old  warrior. 

And  the  crowd  were  hu^ed,  and  bent  reverently,  as  if  in  a  holy 
presence. 
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"  I  would,"  said  another  geotleman,  "  I  would  yon  had  some  relic  wbic^ 
might  be  as  a  chain  leading  from  our  hearts  to  his." 

"  I  have  such  a  relic,"  replied  the  aged  creature  ;  and,  with  trembling 
fingeni,  he  took  from  his  bosom  a  rude  medal,  suspended  round  his  neck 
by  a  string,  "  This  the  Chief  gave  me,"  continued  he,  "  to  mark  his 
good-will  for  some  slight  service  I  did  The  Cause." 

"  And  has  it  been  in  his  hands  f  asked  the  crowd,  eagerly. 

"  Himself  himg  it  around  my  neck,"  said  the  veteran. 

Then  the  mighty  mass  was  hushed  agaia,  and  there  was  no  noise — but 
a  straining  of  fixed  eyes,  and  a  throbbing  of  hearts,  and  cheeks  pale  with 
excitement — such  excitement  as  might  be  caused  in  a  man's  soal  by 
some  sacred  memorial  of  one  he  honored  and  loved  deeply. 

Upon  the  medal  were  the  letters  "  G.  W." 

"Speak  to  us  of  him,  and  of  his  time,"  said  the  crowd. 

A  few  words  the  old  man  uttered  ;  but  few  and  rambling  as  they 
were,  the  people  listened,  as  to  the  accents  of  an  oracle. 

Then  it  was  time  for  him  to  stay  there  no  longer.  So  he  rose,  assisted 
Dy  Buch  of  the  by-standers  whose  rank  and  reputation  gave  them  a  right 
to  the  honor,  and  slowly  descended.  The  mass  divided,  to  form  a  pas- 
sage for  him  and  his  escort,  and  they  passed  forward.  And,  as  he  pass- 
ed, the  young  boys  stm^led  to  him,  that  they  might  take  his  hand,  or 
touch  his  garments.  The  women,  too,  brought  their  infenta,  to  be  placed 
for  a  moment  in  his  arms  ;  and  every  head  was  uncovered. 

]  noticed  that  there  was  little  shouting,  or  clapping  of  hands — but  a 
deep-felt  sentiment  of  veneration  seemed  to  pervade  them,  far  more  hon- 
orable to  its  object  than  the  loudest  acclamations. 

in  a  short  time,  as  the  white-haired  ancient  was  out  of  sight,  the  sqasre 
was  cleared,  and  I  stood  in  it  with  no  companion  but  the  philosopher. 

"  Is  it  well,"  said  I,  *'  that  such  reverence  be  bestowed  by  a  great 
people  on  a  creature  like  themselves  1  Tbo  self-respect  each  one  has  for 
his  own  nature  might  run  the  risk  of  efiacement,  were  such  things  often 
seen.     Besides,  it  is  not  allowed  that  man  pay  worship  to  his  fellow." 

"Fear  not,"  answered  the  philosopher;  "the  occurrences  you  have 
just  witnessed  spring  from  the  fairest  and  manliest  traits  in  the  soul. 
Nothing  more  becomes  a  nation  than  paying  its  choicest  honors  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  fought  for  it,  or  labored  for  its  good.  By 
thus  often  bringing  up  their  examples  before  the  eyes  of  the  living,  others 
are  incited  to  follow  in  the  same  glorious  path.  Do  not  suppose,  young 
man,  that  it  is  by  sermons  and  oft-repeated  precepts,  we  form  a  disposi- 
tion great  or  good.  The  model  of  one  pure,  upright  character,  living  aa 
a  beacon  in  history,  does  more  benefit  than  the  lumbering  tomes  of  a 
thousand  theorists. 

"  No :  it  is  well  that  the  benefactors  of  a  state  be  so  kept  alive  in 
memory  and  in  song,  when  their  bodies  are  mouldering.  Then  will  it  be 
impossible  for  a  people  to  become  enslaved  ;  for,  though  the  strong  arm 
of  their  old  defender  come  not,  as  formerly,  to  the  battle,  his  spirit  is 
there,  through  the  power  of  remembrance,  and  wields  a  bettor  avray, 
even,  than  if  it  were  of  fleshly  substance." 

*  •  *  The  words  of  the  philosopher  sounded  indistinctly  to  my 
ears — and  his  features  faded,  as  in  a  mist.  I  awoke;  and,  looking 
through  the  window,  saw  that  the  sun  had  just  sunk  in  the  west — two 
hours  having  passed  away  aince  the  commenoement  of  my  afternoon 
•lumber. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMEECliL  RETIEW. 

It  is  DOW  four  years  sioce  the  tnoney  market  nnderweot  a  presaare  similar  to 
that  which  has  overtaken  it  during  the  last  nioety  days.  The  pressure  at  that 
time  grew  out  of  the  reTuUinn  ia  EngiaDd.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in 
August,  1S47,  the  great  revalsiou  ia  the  corn  market  took  place.  Wheat, 
which  bad  reached  llOa.  per  quarter— aay  S3.2Sper  bushel — fell  rapidly  through 
August,  carrying  down  many  large  firms,  and  giving  an  impetus  to  the  railroad 
revulaion,  so  that,  in  ninety  days,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  the  leading 
Brms  in  England  stopped.  Bills  on  England  were  not  taken,  and  a  large  export 
of  specie  from  New- York  took  place,  in  relation  to  which  we  wrote  at  that  time 
es  follows ; 

"The  paukecs  of  the  lat  of  November  carried  out  considerable  sums,  aad  the 
shipmeota  continued  until  the  amount  reached,  in  two  weeks,  S2,000,000. 
This  ffaa  a  aerioos  drain  in  the  then  state  of  bank  affairB,  and  the  inatitntions 
immediately  adopted  the  most  stringent  measures.  A  very  btobII  proportion 
only  of  the  notes  offering  were  discounted,  and  loans  on  alocks  were  called  in 
rigorously  ;  importer's  paper  particularly  was  struck  at;  and  first-rlasa  auction- 
eers' paper  sold  from  li  to  2  per  cent,  per  moDth,  while  it  became  impossible 
to  procure  loans  on  New- York  atocka  at  a  large  margin.  Tbe  banks  ligorousiy 
drew  balaocea  from  each  other,  and  adopted  a  general  ayatem  of  cartailment 
that  exceedingly  oppresaed  the  market,  causing  prices,  particularly  of  stocks,  to 
&11  rapidly." 

This,  which  describes  the  state  of  the  New- York  'market  from  August  to 
November,  1B47,  applies  very  nearly  to  the  state  of  sfTdrs  now.  At  that  time 
the  cotton  Mils  turaed  the  market,  and  money  became  very  abundant  in  the 
following  Febraary,  when  f  5,000,000  United  States  5  per  cent,  loan  was  made 
at  par.  The  market  is  now  more  easy,  under  a  fall  of  bills,  with  a  far  better 
prospect  abroad.  InlS47the  revulsioQ  in  England  did  not  apend  itself  until 
far  into  the  winter;  while  now  the  prospect  for  an  improvement  io  United 
States  staples  is  fair,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  prevailed  id  England  ere 
mostly  passed.  They  grew  out  of  too  great  afflueoce  of  production,  and  some 
stimulus  to  trade  imparted  by  the  events  in  California.  When,  from  avj 
oBoac,  articles  of  prodnce  are  high  in  tbe  market,  that  is  not  an  advantageous 
BtBte  of  afTairs  for  the  consumers  of  that  article ;  nevertheless,  when  the  supply 
increases  to  the  benefit  of  the  euosumers,  the  holders  of  stock  suffer  loss  through 
the  general  prosperity.  Thus,  when  industry  and  favorable  seasons  afforded 
England  en  ample  supply  of  food,  the  fait  of  grain  from  faroiae  prices  was  by  no 
meaoB  an  evil,  although  it  ruined  many  merchants  concerned  in  the  trade. 
Something  like  this  has  occuned,  aldiougb  in  a  less  degree,  daring  the  past 
nine  months.  In  iLuatratioD  of  this,  I  compile  from  English  official  letters  tbe 
quantitiea  of  leading  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  the  seven 
months  to  Augnst,  with  the  prices  on  January  1st  and  September  1st. 
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■KPOKT*  IVTO  SKEA-r  BUTAM,  A>D  PUtKB. 

CoflM Ibi.    S3.348.340 35. 173^31.... 52  00  ....42  00 20 

BoEir *■    464.63^,075.. ..53<.5i7 .500.... 39  00 34  00 1*1 

Tf^acco "        6.60I.-231 IOJ74.9M....O0  09   ....00  07j 17 

Wool "      41.939566....    47i  15759.. ..28  00  ....18  00 10 

Colton "    407.882JyO 535.652.000 00  08i 00  06 30 

T«« *■      36.774,534....   49.84l.2!»a....00  14 00  12 14 

Bolter "      20.417.830.,..   21,32 1,762.. ..92  00 87  00 51 

CumnU "       17J36,300 25.79r;!30 47  00 38  00 SO 

Timlwr,  loadi "  123,0^9 154.331 70  00 61  00 7 

Gr.in,q™. "        4.916.705....    5.411,300., „39  05  ,,,.39  01 

noor.cwL "         1,401914....     3,171,833 Si  00,,..  21  00 5 

Tbe  iDcreased  qiuiititieB  iniported  are  leiy  larga.  The  weight  of  the  fint 
eight  artielea  in  1650  waa  1,018,9^5,396  pounds,  and  in  IB51,  1.252,443,799 
ponndi — an  increase  of  25  per  cent  And  the  deciine  in  prices  »  impottuit. 
A  nccessai;  cboseqaenea  has  been  some  degree  of  uriogencj',  among  all  honsas 
connected  with  the  colonial  and  produce  trades,  altbongh  the  rates  at  which 
these  articles  ore  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  labor  have  been  on  more  favorable 
terms.  It  ia  obrions  that  this  adrerae  trade  haa  not  been  wilhont  its  inSaence 
upon  American  interests — more  particnlBrlf ,  as  those  connected  with  the  United 
States,  instead  of  baring  large  fnnds  at  their  disposal  for  employment  here, 
where  money  is  high,  hare  beenthemselvesconsiderBble  borrowers.  Tbe  paper 
of  some  of  these  houses  has  been  Dfleriogat  Ij  per  cent,  per  moDtb.  In  these 
circumstances  may  be  fonnd  some  of  the  apparent  anomalies  ia  the  foreign 
trade,  and  not  a  dissimilar  state  of  things  has  ^tended  oar  internal  commerce ; 
for,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  producttoa,  with  a  coaseqoent  decline  ia 
moae;  talue-  There  is  no  doubt  bat  that  the  idea  that  a  general  odrance  in 
prices  wonlil  retolt  from  tbe  inflnz  of  gold  from  California  was  one  motire  to 
the  extended  operetioiu  in  England.  That  result  was  roeasarably  conntencted 
by  Uie  disordered  state  of  the  Enropeancnrrency,  which  may  be  briefly  alluded 
to.  In  1848,  duriog  the  rerolntion,  nearly  all  the  banks  saspended,  ood  in- 
creased their  CTrculotions,  and  governments  put  afloat  a  mass  of  paper.  Resnmp. 
tion  of  specie  paymenia,  and  redemption  of  their  paper,  are  now  going  on,  in 
addition  to  tbe  disposition  of  individnals  to  hoard.  Take  an  instance — the 
National  Bank  of  Belginm.  That  institution  siispeoded  in  March,  1B48,  when 
it  had  a  circolation  of  S600.000,  and  about  S400.000  of  specie.  In  December, 
1849,  it  had  a  eircnlatioQ  of  $1,973,875,  and  $7,000,000  of  specie.  On  tbe  Slst 
Angtist  lost,  it  held  $6,500,000  of  specie,  and  had  $18,000,000  of  cirenlatioii. 
Also,  tbe  National  Bank  of  Sardinia,  at  Genoa,  was  created  in  1B48,  out  of  ihe 
Bank  of  Tutia  and  the  Bank  of  Genoa.  The  paper  of  this  concern,  to  the 
■meoDt  of  $7,000,000,  was  loaned  to  the  govemment  for  circalotion.  It  has 
been  recalling  that  paper;  and  on  tbe  3rd  instant,  it  held  $4,000,000  of  specie, 
and  $6,400,000  of  circniation.  Tbe  Anstrian  government  also  played  off  its  old 
trick,  in  paying  ont  hn  immense  amount  of  paper  money.  It  baa  now  made  a 
loan  of  $35,000,000,  i^  which  $24,000,000  are  to  be  applied  to  tbe  redemptioo 
of  tbe  circniation.  In  the  same  manner,  tbe  Sardinian  government  pays  its 
debts  to  the  banks.  At  tfae  close  of  tbe  year  of  refolntion — say  December, 
1S49 — tbe  leading  banks  in  Europe  stood  thos; 
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Bupended.             CircuImllcB.  Specls. 

Bank  of  England |91,0n0,800 (82,935,732 

Bankof  Frnuca March,  1B<8 90,000,000 83.848,000 

Bank  of  Vienna June,    IB48....  101,910,404 12,136.240 

Bank  of  Bi-lgium March,  1848...,     1,978,875 700,000 

BocieljB'k  ■'       March,  1848 8,810.600 3,681,120 

Natiunal  B'k  Sardinia SepL     1843 6,377,IB9 1,398,172 

BaiikofPnuaia 10,970,230 12,182,340 

Bank  St.  Ferdinand,  Madrid 20,000.000 2,500,000 

Bank  of  Barcelona 793,450 961.000 

BankofOadii 2,137,500 1,698,950 

National  Bank  of  Greece 1,409,756 1.215,000 


Total 233,894,794 202,556,544 

During  the  political  revalsions  the  digcovntfl  of  the  institulioos  on  the  conti- 
DeDt  ran  to  a  rery  low  figure.     Their  chief  bugineu  wna  in  dealings  with  the 
gavernraeot.     Since  Ibat  epoch  they  have  atrngglad  for  specie,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded JD  obtaiotog  condiderable  amounts,  ai  indicated  iu  the  following  table : 
Dh.,  1849.  ai>pl.,18S1, 

Bank  of  France $B3,8BB,000 $121,284,000 

Bankol'Belgiani 7OU.O00 6.517.000 

BaukofGeiiua 1,398,172 4,280,000 

Bank  of  Vienna 12,136,240, 30,386,000 

Total 98,102,412  152,467,000 

The  other  baokg  have  made  more  or  less  progress  in  the  same  direction. 
The  AuBtriao  government  owed  the  bank3SO,O0O,D00,  in  addition  to  $16,000,000 
turned  over  to  it  fmm  the  Sanlmtan  indemnity.  The  new  Aastrian  loan  will 
draw  specie  from  western  Enrope  to  slrengthen  the  bank.  In  Belgium  a  new 
bank,  of  85,000,000  capital,  fana  been  authorized  to  auporsode  the  Bank  of  Bel- 
gium and  tbe  Society  Bank  rs  banks  of  discount.  It  is  apparent  that  throughout 
Europe  the  diaturbance  of  tba  currency  is  nearly  tbe  same  as  in  the  United 
States  after  the  general  snspenaion,  and  when  all  the  banks  were  struggling  to 
Mrengthen  themselves.  In  ihatatato  of  affairs  the  maiu  cause  of  the  apecie  de- 
mand is  to  be  found. 

These  unusual  circumstances  of  the  English  markets  and  the  European  cur- 
rency are  the  chief  causes  of  the  apparent  balance  against  the  country. 

Tiiere  is  no  doubt  hut  that  the  greiit  decline  which  has  taken  place  in  most 
imported  produce  in  England  since  January  Inst,  has  crippled  raany  houses  con- 
nectpd  with  this  country,  and  that  in  consequence  considerable  sums,  which 
have  been  long  employed  on  this  aide,  have  been  sent  back.  This  fact,  added  to 
the  large  European  and  Indian  demand  for  specie,  has  aided  the  eOlux  of  coin. 
Tbe  imports  into  the  country  have  been  large,  doubtless,  and  may  be  estimated 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  at  $:>00,000,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  an  import  of  $155,427,936 
in  1950  gave,  in  round  numbers,  $40,000,000  of  duties.  The  duties  of  1851 
have  been  $51,627,617;  from  this,  however,  the  expense  of  collection,  about 
$4,000,000,  must  be  deducted ;  consequently,  at  the  same  average,  the  impotts 
are  $200,000,000— an  increase  of  $45,000,000;  but  the  exports  have  been 
greater.  Thus  the  New-Orleans  Price  Current  gives  tbe  average  value  of 
cotton  at  that  place  at  $50  per  bale  fur  the  year;  and  as  its  estimates forformer 
years  have  corresponded  with  those  of  the  official  reports,  we  may  assume  them 
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to  be  correct.     The  exports,  as  compared  with  last  year,  will  tiiaa  run  DeaTly 


Fisheries a.3318ia 3,000,000 

Forest 7,449,503 8,000.000 

FfDTisions 10,549.383 10,000.000 

Breadslaffs 15  8-22.373 32.000,000 

Munafactnres 16,I50,11S 16,000.000 

Other 1T3,402 175,000 

Foreign  goods 9,477,655 lO.OOO.OUO 

coin 5,474,155 13,000,000 

United  Statea  coin 2,046,fi7B 20,000,000 


Tola! 151,898,722., 


Htw-\ark. 

1814 

♦30.498,309... 

..t3a,B6 1,540 

a7,l57,4fi5.-. 

..   36,125,298 

1846 

31,975,704... 

...    30,93,^413 

1847 

49,051,683... 

..   49344,368 

1843 

40,971,361... 

...  63,351,157 

1849 

37,611,667... 

...   41,460,127 

1B50 

38,105,350.. 

...   44,546,620 

1851 

54,433,963... 

...   80,318,207 

The  exports  of  New-Orleans  and  New- York  for  a  seriea  of  jean  hare  been 
u  follows,  according  to  official  figures : 


All  othsr  porli.  Tms]  U.  S, 

..$17,850.199 $111,300,016 

..   51,983,H43 114,616,606 

..   45,977,056 113,483,173 

..  66,753,691 158.648.693 

..  59,713,918 154.036.436 

.,   66,584,161 145,755,955 

-.   69,246,750 151,898,790 

..   70.000,000 204,652,170 

Thus,  allowing  for  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Union,  no  more  than  the  export 
of  the  last  jear,  the  aggregate  exceeds  S204,000,000 — a  anm  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  our  actual  imports  ;  but  the  probabilities  are  that,  u 
usual,  the  exports  rrom  other  cities  hare  increased  in  a  similar  ratio. 

The  exports  of  breadatulTs  may  be  nndarmted  for  1851,  since  to  Great  Britain 
alone  the  exports  of  flour  has  been  1,100,000  bbis,  more  ihnn  last  year.  The 
coin  exports  are  placed  at  S33, 000,000  ;  from  New-York  bIudb  they  were 
$38,000,000.  Od  this  estimate  the  eiporta  arc  S5S, 000,000  more  Chan  last  year, 
against  an  increase  of  45,000,000  ooly  io  imports.  There  is  no  disastrous  ad. 
Terse  balance,  eren  although  produce  may  have  paid  no  profit.  This  is  very  far 
from  being  a  parallel  for  the  years  1836  and  1639.  The  imports  and  exports  of 
the  three  years  eodiDg  with  1836  compare  with  the  three  years  now  just  closed 
as  follows ! 

IBai.'lS.JB,  1M»,'S0,'51. 

Imports $466,396,110 $533,895,772 

Exports 354^91,590 S07,654.S9i) 

Excess  imports 111,705,530 15,341,183 

A  moderate  profit  of  5  per  cent.,  iucluding  freights,  would  give  »s  dow  b  tai^ 
balance  in  our  favnr,  white  in  the  former  period  the  open  London  credits  and 
Untied  States'  bank  agency  suffice  to  cover  large  importations  that  were  Derer 
paid  for  at  all.     Nothing  of  tbb  kind  now  exists. 
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NevertheleBS,  during  the  quarter  ending  with  September,  the  Btringeocy  in 
the  money  market  of  the  Atlantic  cities  has  been  Teiy  severe,  tod  for  the  first 
time  siDC«  the  fall  of  1847. 


r,  1B48 40,097,090 , 

Decen^er,    "     41,031.347 933,357,. 

Uarch,        1B49 43,531,441 3,490,194.. 

June.  "     48,515.471 4.994,030., 

Baplcmber,  •■     49,9aS,765 1,406,794.. 


March,         1850 S6,420,G4T 3,060,597 

Jane,  '■      59,888,176 3.487,539 

September,    "      62,788,151 2,899,975 

December,    " 65,358.017 2,570.866 

March,         1851 68.076,072 2,7 18.0.15 

JaOB,  •• 71,953.514 3,877,443 

September,  "     65,435,122 6,513,393 

Here  was  an  unchecked  average  increase  of  toans  of  one  million  per  month  for 
mor«  then  30  months. 

In  the  June  quarter,  that  is,  during  the  spring  busiaesii  fortha  last  7 ear,  al- 
though the  export  of  specie  was  large,  the  increue  of  loans  was  greater  than 
during  the  corTPsponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  and  reached  S3,677,443 
or  in  round  numbers,  four  millioos  more  money  was  loaned  by  the  banks  than 
they  received ;  money  was,  of  course,  very  abundant.  In  the  September  quar- 
ter, for  the  first  time  in  four  years,  the  banks  decreased  their  loans  10  percent., 
or  $6,510,393.  This  amount  of  money  the  merchants  ivere  in  three  months 
compelled  to  realize  from  their  business,  and  from  country  payments.  In  the 
spring  quarter  the  banks  ootooly  discounted  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  meet 
maturing  paper,  but  nearly  four  millions  in  addition.  In  the  last  quarter  they 
have  discounted  6,500,000  leas  than  the  accruing  payments.  These  two  sums 
make  together  a  difference  of  10,600,000  in  the  supply  of  money  upon  the  New- 
York  market.  That  is  to  say,  between  the  abundance  of  the  spring  and  the 
extreme  pressure  of  the  full. 

It  is  a  remarkable  bet,  however,  that  only  the  old  banks  have  curtailed. 
Thus,  there  are  thirty-nine  banks  in  New- York  city,  of  which  eleven  have  been 
organized  in  the  year.  The  former  have  reduced  their  discounts  1 5  per  cent., 
and  the  latter  have  increased  theirs  40  per  cent.,  showing  tlint  a  general  de- 
mand for  specie  was  not  the  cause  of  the  pressure  as  has  been  atledged,  since 
eoch  a  cause  wonld  have  affect^  all  alike.  The  main  cause  was  a  (inancical 
war  among  the  conotry  banks,  which  caused  a  withdrawal  of  balances  from  the 
old  banks  involving  a  corresponding  curtailment  by  them  . 

It  isB  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  merchants  of  New- York  were  able  su 
promptly  to  find  and  pay  back  to  the  banks  this  6,500,000,  comparatively,  without 
any  stoppages.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  soundness  as  yet  of  genernl  business. 
Tbedeposites  in  the  banks  have  in  the  same  time  decreased  many  millions,  and 
this,  insome  quarters,  has  been  supposed  to  bea  withdrawal  of  private  funds  from 
banks  for  employment  in  the  purchase  of  paper,  thus  compensntiug  for  the  bank 
stringency.  This  view  we  lake  to  be  a  mistaken  one.  Thns,  the  bank  de- 
posites  In  June  were  $41,138,757,  having  increased  with  the  discounts  |xiri 
pattu  since  1846,  when  they  were  but  $20,000,000;  certainly  individuals  do  not 
allow  any  such  amount  of  money  to  lie  idle.    The  "  depoaites"  in  the  bank  re- 
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toru  IK  but  another  aame  fi>r  HaeoantM,  uhI  hi*a  do  f^  cxiMeoee  •■  ■fime 
fundi.  Tbas.  if  a  Hole  appn>*cbea  matnritT  u  uij  iastitDtiaa,  tfae  maker  oOmv 
(or  d'ncount  □^aallv.  lome  other  paper  for  dU^uoot.  Wbea  that  i»  "  done**  lb» 
siiionnt  pnMea  to  bis  credit  and  U  a  "  deposite*'  aotil  it  ia  checked  agaiost  to  pay 
the  matured  ooie  which  was  a  ^  discount."  Thus  both  tJepasite  and  dbeonat 
diin|ipesr  to^elhor  from  the  bank  books ;  U  is  oalf  two  credit!  caDcelled  by  the 
•ame  tran^clion.  oo  monei)  haiin£  appeared  m  the  itmtter  at  all.  If.  as  baa  been 
the  ca^  ID  lb«  bat  qoirter.  tbe  banki  refuse  to  discount  to  tanasii  Ibo  means  of 
takiog  Dp  the  note  faiiiog  due.  it  mu«t  bn  procared  from  other  rources — forced 
tales  of  Ewids  or  slocks,  borrowing  on  mnrlfago  at  eoormoiiB  rales,  enrichuig  tbo 
bolder  of  raone;  at  the  eipeoBe  of  those  who  have  promised  to  deFirer  it. 

The  -wnsOD  of  the  year  is  now  approchiog  when  the  diminished  import!  and 
enhanced  exports  will  reierse  fears  of  fbreigo  demand  for  coin,  and  the  bank* 
will  probably  reiams  their  eipaosiTe  process,  more  particolarl;  that,  tbe  new 
banks,  'if  which  there  are  sixteen,  the  Knickerbocker  and  the  Grocers'  baring 
commenced,  will  compete  for  basiness.  These  banks  will  encourage  dealers  to 
borrow,  that  is.  they  will,  in  the  stock-market  phrase,  iodace  them  to  sell  moftej 
short;  toproniiK  to  deliver  to  the  banks  at  a  fiitoTB  day  what  they  have  now  not 
got,  anil  when  that  day  nrriTes,  tbebariks  will  refuse  to  fnrniah  the  money  fordeli- 
very.  and  tfae  merch 3D ts  will  be  again  cornered,  many  of  them  ruined.  Itdependa, 
therbfore,  upon  the  merchnnl!  themgeltes  whether  tfaeywili  bave  a  retolsioo.  tf 
they  prornisa  to  deli»er  too  much  moaey,  they  will  ioeritably  be  canght.  Th« 
banks  pl.iy  a  blind  gnme  ;  allfaough  they  make  Hod  nomake  fbrtnnes  in  a  day, 
their  nperiitons  are  socret.  Like  ihe  Inqaisitioo,  tbey  spread  their  secret  machi- 
nations  roond  the  Ticlim,  and  be  writhes  upon  the  rack,  without  daring  to  mor- 
mor  or  to  betray  the  hand  whrcb  tortures  him.  The  temptation  which  lDr«a 
dealers  within  the  power  of  these  financial  Torquemadas  is  the  ambition  to  do  b 
large  business  to  induce  purchases  by  granting  liberal  credits.  The  inevitablo 
fate  of  these  toads,  which  endeavor  to  swell  tlieniseives  to  the  size  of  oxen,  is  to 
bnrst.  Family  emulation  in  extma^nt  living,  gonds  qu  to  ruio  a  weak-minded 
men,  whoisiu/iposeif  tobe  "smart"  ontit  kmncn  to  be  a  fool.  The  smile  of  con- 
tempt and  the  aneers  of  rivals  accompany  his  fall,  and  his  Dame  aod  place  are 
forgotten  in  a  week. 

The  huainegs  of  New- York  city  with  the  intarior  of  this  state,  will,  this  winter, 
be  on  a  footing  eniirely  different  from  that  of  any  former  year.  In  Ibe  first 
place,  as  soon  as  the  canal  navigntiun  shall  hate  closed,  the  expenditnre  of  the 
€1,000,1)00,  already  negotiated,  of  the  nine  milliont  loan,  will  commence,  and 
probably  $4,000,000  will  be  expended  during  the  season.  The  effect  of  such 
an  expenditure  on  the  line  of  the  cannl  will  be.  as  usual  in  sncb  cases,  to  pro- 
mote business  in  that  quarter,  creating  a  demand  Jor  goods  and  produce,  and 
fncilltating  the  reraittiinces  to  the  city.  For  access  to  the  city,  there  are  now 
two  groat  liDes  of  railronila.  viz. :  the  Northern,  from  Batfalo  through  Troy — 
the  Hudson  River  road  being  no.T  open  to  the  heart  of  the  city ;  and  the  Erie 
railroad,  from  Dunkirk  to  the  centre  of  the  matro|iolis.  These  two  routes, 
each  nhiiut  GOO  miles  long,  traverse  tbe  state  longitudinally,  and  drain  it  of  its  pro- 
duce north  and  south,  to  concenlrato  it  in  the  city,  while  they  draw  Ihenoe 
sappliei  to  distribute  in  return  through  the  whole  vast  region  of  the  northern 
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Snd  southerD  tiers  of  coDoties.  Lateral  coDnectioas  are  beiog  coDstantly 
formed  by  rail  and  plank  roads,  and  each  day  adda  to  the  area  which  commuDi- 
cites  nitb  the  city.  New  sources  of  produce,  sad  new  marketg  for  goods,  are 
opened  as  soon  as  &  new  tract  of  land  becomes  accessible. 

The  nonbeni  line  of  roads  will,  this  winter,  not  onlj  be  put  in  connection 
with  the  citf,  bj  means  of  the  HudBun  River  road,  bat  Ihe^  will  be  permitted 
to  carry  freight  free  of  canal  tolls  hetjceforth,  the  sharoeftil  law  imposing  those 
tolls  beiDg  repeated.  Oor  citizeos  are  to  realize  the  fact,  that  Albany,  instead 
of  being  cat  off  from  the  city  during  the  season  of  frost,  is  now  not  only  within 
four  hoora  of  it  the  year  roand,  but  that  it  is  also  in  connection  with  Buffalo  on 
ftrorable  terms  ;  and  New- York  city  has  two  riral  and  pnmllel  routes,  of  500 
milea  each,  by  which  to  reach  Lake  Erie  daring  the  whole  year.  These  two 
routes  cost  $46,000,000,  and  will  more  than  pay  for  Ihemselvea,  in  [he  col- 
litera!  inlliieuces,  in  one  year. 

An  instance  of  the  benefits  of  railroad  travel  for  business  men,  is  manifest  in 
the  fact,  that  on  a  late  occasion  the  writer  of  this  left  New- York  at  7  A.  M.,  in 
the  Hudson  train,  reached  Atbnny  (143  miles)  In  four  hours  ;  remained  Sj 
hours,  Bod  made  the  passage  back  in  three  and  a  half  hours,  passiug  the 
steamer  Oregoo  (which  left  Albany  at  7  A.  M.)  at  Sing  Sing,  and  arrivin^an 
hour  before  her,  thus  traTelling  double  the  distance  in  three  and  ahalfhoarsless 
time  than  a  crack  steamer. 

Aiiiung  the  most  extraordinnry  indications  of  agricultural  prosperity  are  the 
returas  of  produce  at  New-Orleans,  for  the  year  ending  August  31.  1851,  which 
has  boon  a  year  of  low  prices  for  farm  produce  generally.  In  the  year  1846, 
the  value  of  produce  arriving  at  New-Orlenns,  via  the  river,  reached  $77,193,- 
464,  which  was  the  highest  figure  it  had  then  ever  reached.  Since  then  the 
progress  has  bean,  distingaishing  the  leading  heads  of  articles,  as  follows  : 

RECEIPTS  or  PEO0DCE  AX  ZTEW-OR LEANS. 


BaEfing $917,710..:-.. Jl,  167 ,056 $8l6.4flB (903  800 

BaleRope 255,654 1.119,864 688,832 804.103 

Colloo 33,716,266 30.S44.3I4 41,886.150 48.756.764 

MoUuei 1.710,000 2.288.000 S.4O0.OOO 2,fi-15,000 

Sucar 10,253,750 B.eoil.OOO I3,3n6,150 12.678,160 

ToWco LMC-Sea 3,939.290, 6,206,820 7.600.050 

All  other 26,184,135 33,832,168 32,503,4  3 33,296,109 

Total 77,193,354 81,986.602 66,01)7,873 100,924,083 

Observe  the  contianally  increased  vslue  iu  the  aggregate,  cotwithstncding 
thnt  prices,  nodor  the  large  supply,  in  soma  cases  have  declined.  Sugar  and 
molnsses  are  Q5  per  cent,  more,  tobacco  nearly  double,  and  cotton  bns  increased 
50  per  cent,  in  value,  offoTding  a  rich  reward  to  planters,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  B  sound  general  trade.  Cottoa  has.  indeed,  borne  a  very  good  price  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  manufacturers,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  beou  compelled 
to  pay  roundly  for  it.  If  we  take  the  qnantllies  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
Dnited  States  per  ofiicini  reports,  and  reduce  the  pounds  to  bales  of  400  pounds, 
we  shall  arrive  at  no  annual  average  export  value  per  bale,  per  custom  house 
reports  for  the  whole  Union.  The  fbllowing  are  the  results  of  such  a  table  for 
teveral  years  ■ 
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TALCC  or  CDTTOX  EXPOBTEB  FBOV  TBS  CSITED  STATES. 

ma 1J>78,*10 t49.ll9.S0e »-25 

I8« \,&L'j.-i-i1 5J,063^0l 331 

1813 a.l3-2.3;'0 51.739,643 36 

ISM I.31S.I?flO 12.737.311 3IJ 

1B<7 1.SI8.0JO S-J^U.EIS 40| 

1348 2,035.186 61593.291 30 

1843 S..iGi;.2Sa 66,396.967 36 

lEiO 1.533.151 7I.9S1.616 45t 

1351 J^iS,710 97J»3S,5O0 50 

It  M  bera  rennrkaUe  that  the  raloa  dediued  aDnna)!;  in  1844,  1B45,  uid 
1646.  It  then  begaa  ta  rue ;  and  we  rece'ira  this  year  848,000,000,  or  jnH 
doubfe,  for  the  nine  nnrober  of  bales  aa  was  exported  in  IS43. 

It  is  north;  of  (cmark,  in  connection  with  this  snbject,  bow  much  >  largu 
qnaotitj  of  cotton  is  improTed  it)  price  in  the  last  fonr  yean  as  compared  with 
the  previona  foar  yeara.  Thug  estrmatiog  the  weight  &r  1851  at  BOO.OOO.OOO 
ponods,  the  compariaon  of  ths  last  fonr  yean  with  tbo  four  prcTioos  years,  nndei 
the  Iwiff  of  1342,  ia  as  follow : 

COTTOH  EXPOBTO. 
•  OOelnl  vciglit.  OOeiilTilH.  Awn^vrcrb 

Um.  t  cei. 

...201,386.533 7.73 

...298,379.877 9.10 

Increoae 661.940,710 96,3a3,511 1.37 

T bb  is  a  veiy  gratifjiog  riaa,  and  if  we  compare  the  j«ar  1644  with  tb«  jeor 
1850,  it  beeomoi  etiti  more  marked.    Thna : 


Decreue 28,251,351, 17,931,115 3.3 

The  Tslae  of  the  cmtan  taken  bj  United  States  maoafkctnrers  in  1844  wif 
$12,629,238.  Thus  the  liae  in  the  value  of  a  Laz  quanlily  exported  is  40  per 
cent,  more  than  the  whole  home  consumption  in  1844.  If  the  quantity  sold  at 
home  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  planters  could  have  afforded  to  lose  it 
under  such  a  foreign  trade. 

If,  now,  we  taLe  the  nnmber  of  bales  consumed  io  the  United  States  in  the 
aame  years  at  the  same  prices,  we  have  results  aa  foltowa : 

COTTON  CONSCHED  IN  THE  DNITED  STATES. 

BkIo.  Per  trtls.  Vain*. 

1813 325,139, t2S tB,I3S.2e5 

1811 316,711 33i 13,629,235 

1815 3B9.008 23) 9,141,611 

1816 123,897 33i 13.250,77S 

1817 127.067 loi 17,333.663 

laiB 531,778 30 15,953,160 

1819 518,039 26 13,169,011 

1B50 187,768 45i S2.07I.19T 

1831 404,108 50 20,305.400 

It  now  appears  that  the  manufacturers  in  1851  paid  just  double  what  they  did 
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in  1 B45  for  the  raw  materia)  consumed  ;  or,  in  the  fourth  complete  year  of  the 
operalionofthe  tariff  of  1846,  they  pnid  87.000,000,  or  50  per  cent,  more  money 
for  a  less  namber  of  bales  than  they  bought  in  1646,  the  fourth  year  of  the  tanlf 
of  1B43,  Such  a  result  is  very  badformanufaeturers,  no  doubt,  but  vary  good  for 
planters,  who  will  never  be  ruined  by  such  a  course.  Now,  it  is  no  doubt  the  casa 
that  the  advance  in  the  raw  materials,  as  is  always  the  case,  checks  consump- 
tion, and  that  result  has  taken  place  in  the  lest  year.  The  low  priceaof  1848- 
49,  added  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  conntry,  greatly  promoted  consump- 
tion, and  in  1848,  531,773  bales  were  taken  by  the  manafhcturers.  As  the 
prices  advanced  they  bought  less  freely,  but  still  comparatively  very  largely  in 
1850.  Tbe  cloth  made  from  that  high-priced  coltun  in  1350  haa  found  the 
shelves  of  retailers  in  1651  ;  but  it  has  encountered  diminished  demand,  owing 
to  the  high  price  in  part,  and  maaofacturers  have  not  gat  bach  from  the  cloth 
the  advance  of  $7,000,000  vrbich  they  paid  out  for  raw  material.  The  main 
reason  for  this,  however,  is  the  growth  of  cotlon  milk,  South  and  West. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  cotton  crop  is  annually  made  up  by  the  New- 
York  Shipping  List  from  southern  local  reports,  of  all  Ihe  cotton  which  arrives 
at  the  seaports  ;  and  it  is  usually  very  accurate.  A  few  yeira  since,  all  the  cotton 
came  to  the  seaports ;  consequently  the  returaseoobtainedembracedall  thecrop. 
As,  however,  cotton  mills  multiplied  in  the  interior,  they  obtained  their  cotton  from 
the  plautations,  and  there  exists  no  means  of  estimating  how  mnch  they  '»o  take, 
nor  how  much  their  productions  displace  the  cloth  of  the  old  eastern  foctories. 
The  operation  of  those  mills  would  be  to  diminish  the  apparent  quantity  of  cot- 
ton taken  from  the  seaports,  and  by  interior  competition  prevent  the  rise  in 
prices  of  the  cloth  made  at  the  North.  The  Shipping  List  attempts  some  esti- 
mates of  the  qnantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  milea  South  and  West,  but  these 
gnesaes  are  by  no  means  so  trustworthy  ns  its  crop  figures. 

The  census  of  1640  gave  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  south  and 
western  States;  and  since  then  the  number  is  known  to  have  very  mnch  in- 
creased. The  Shipping  Lit,  however,  estimated  the  number  in  1850  and 
1351,  and  also  the  number  of  bales  they  consumed.  The  spindles  are  given  as 
follows : 

Cum  law.  8blpp<u  UiL 

SplndlH.  1850.  JS9I. 

North  Carolina 47,U34 —     — 

South  CarolioB 16.355 36,500 26,500 

Georgia 42,589 51.150 51,400 

Aiabama 1,503 16,960 13.580 

TenneBseo 16,813 36,000 36.000 

""iS'SSil^JflZ^CS -^ -"^ >«w» 

Total  spindles 157,314 243.830 236.480 

Cotton  consumed,  bates 107,500 60,000 

Tbeseestimatea  are  apparently  arbitrary.  The  number  of  spindles  in  Ohio. 
&c..  is  100,000 ;  yet  tbe  consumption  of  cotton  is  estimated  at  35,000  boles  in 
1849,  and  only  12,000  in  1650  :  that  is  to  say,  12,580  spindles  in  Alabama  are 
Bttimated  to  consume  as  mui^  cotton  as  100,000  in  Ohio,  dec,  and  4,000  bales 
more  than  36,000  apindlea  in  Tennessee.  General  James  calcniates  that  10,000 
spindles  reqnire  4,500  bales,  of  400  lbs.  each ;  conseqnently,  286,000  spindles 
(including  North  Carolina,  allowins  that  there  haa  been  no  increase  b  spindle*, 
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will  take  about  130,000  bales.  Tbe  reason  given  for  the  amail  conaamptioa  (^ 
cattoD  South  and  West  this  year— viz  :  the  high  price  of  cotton — applies  with 
much  greater  force  to  the  northern  factories,  diatatit  from  market,  than  to  those 
which  are  near  the  plantations.  The  truth  ia,  that  the  conaamption  of  cotton 
SoQth  and  West  hnt  been  verj  large;  and  the  ctoth  ao  produced,  coding  less, 
has  taken  tbe  market,  and  preTeoted  the  northern  articles  from  realizing  an  ad- 
vance correspoDding  to  the  die  in  the  raw  material.  It  ia  the  transition  of  tbe 
seat  of  manufacturea  from  the  North  and  East  to  the  South  and  West  under 
which  uorlhern  manufacturing  capttaJ  ia  laboring. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


P.  A.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  baa  iavenled  a  little  instrument  nith  which  he  on, 
at  one  operation,  ascsrtaia  the  ductility,  elasticity,  and  tenacity  of  any  small  fibre,  such 
as  silk,  Oax,  hair,  wool.  Jcs.  We  propose  to  priiseat  our  readers,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  results  of  some  ufhia  experinieota,  which,  we  flatter  oarselv^s,  will  be  foood 

We  will  commence  with  that  of  a  hair  from  the  head  of  his  Excellency  General 
George  Washiagtna.    One  inch  of  this  beinj  Bubjeoted  to  the  trichometor.* 
With  170  gmius  it  stretched  1-90  of  an  inch. — Elasticity  entire. 


870       ••  "         32-90  "  20-90 

990       "  "         35-90 

1070       •■  "  "  ■'  " 

I  ISO  it  parted. 

Tbe  lock  of  biir  from  which  the  above  was  tsken,  had  been  eitracted  more  than  50 
years,  daring  all  which  time  it  hod  beeukept  ia  the  drawer  ota  desk,  carefully  wrapped 
in  paper.  It  is  what  is  geaarally  termed  gray,  that  is  to  say,  eoioTlai ;  was  iu  shape 
oval,  and  had  a  diameter  of  1-313  by  1-500  of  an  inch. 

It  will  not  fail  lobe  remarked,  that  this  filameat  ihnwed  no  doctility  nnlil  it  was  sub- 
jected to  a  weight  of  17U  grains,  when  it  strelchrd  one-ninctioth  of  an  inch  i  ihat  by 
a  gradual  increase  of  tbe  weight  it  as  gradually  strslched  to  5-90,  all  this  while  return- 
ing to  its  original  dimensinns,  whon  the  weight  was  removed ;  with  only  100  more 
grains  it  stretched  three  times  as  much  as  shnwn  in  the  Inst  experiment,  say  S5'90  a( 
an  inch,  and  snddeuly  lost  13-90  of  its  elasticiiy;  being  still  further  loaded,  it  6oaIly 
stretched  35-90,  beiug  more  than  oaa-third  of  itsoriginatlungth,  which  was  exactly  one 
inch,  and  finally  broke  wiib  tbe  cnnrmous  Wi^ijjhtof  II20  grains  only. 

It  is  very  probable  that  when  the  770  grains  were  put  into  tbe  scale,  that  this  hair, 
which  bod  theretofore  remained  entire,  was  suddenly  niptared  iu  some  part  of  itsslrac- 
ture,  perhaps  in  its  cortex. 

We  will  here  take  [eavo  to  remark,  that  all  Mr.  Brown's  experiments  with  this  instru- 
ment aremade  wilhim«fnalofthe  filament,  where  it  has  that  length;  this  we  take  to  be 
■a  improvement  upon  the  European  mode  of  condnctiug  the  like  experiments. 
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^THB  ELECTIONS. 
Tbe  Democratic  Par^  can  well  be  coogratulated  upon  the  genenl  reanlt  of  ihs 
electiaas  which  bave  taken  place.  The  defeat  which  ovartuok  it  when  a  portion  ud- 
der  the  lead  of  blind  goidea,  went  alW  false  goda,  and  atrove  to  labstitats  individaHl 
paoBiaai  and  pandemoniam  phitantbropyfor  the  permanent  principle!  of  bnmsn  pro- 
grs»,  i(  a  just.  Bod,  Hs  hope,  an  efficient  paDishmenl.  The  old  federal  party  has  had 
enough  of  poner  to  induce  a  display  of  the  cloven  foot,  and  the  people,  once  mors, 
rally  in  their  atrength,  to  coat  out  the  dimnioniat  deacendania  of  lory  fathera. 
Id  FenDsylvania,  the  reanlta  are  aa  fuUowa: 

leiS.  I8S1. 

Loulrell,  D 168,325 Bigelow 186,507 

Johnston,  W 16S,5S2 Johoalon 178,070 

Mtgority 297 8,437 

Id  Groboia,  the  resnlt  baa  been  aa  followa : 

1840.  lesi. 

Fieaideni.  QoTenior.      '  Congreu. 

Cass 44,302 Cobb 56,261— Union 55,988 

Taylor. 47,5*4 M'Donald. . 37,472— 8eceMion... 37 ,669 

Dem.  M^j 18,789 18,319 

Whig 3,742 

In  Botra  CtKoLiRi,  tlie  vote  atood  as  follova; 

Dnion 24,096 

Co-operation ... 16,244 

Union  Majority 7,853 

In  HiaaiaaiFFi,  the  vote  stood  thus ; 


21,240.. 


Union  M^oritj 7,168 9,274 

Id  TennMsee,  the  gnbematorial  election  resulted  aa  fblbws : 

18M.  1851. 

Troosdale.  D 61,710.    Tronsdale 61,673 

Brown,  W 60,350.    Campbell 63,333 

The  Free-soil  achiam  of  the  party  ia  now,  we  tmsl,  dead  and  buried— having  per- 
formed precisely  the  same  service  for  the  federalists  as  it  did  !□  1820,  viz. :  divide 
the  people  sufficiently  lo  give  tbe  Galphina  a  grab  at  the  treasures.  The  election  b 
New- York  will,  we  tmst,  cap  tbe  series  of  triumphs,  sad  complete  that  conaolidalion 
of  the  democracy  which  will  enanie  a  great  triumph  in  1853. 

THE  OPEHA. 

The  dialingnished  artiatea  which  hare,  daring  iba  put  year,  created  so  great  ■  furor, 

won  SDob  golden  opinions,  and  reaped  so  sabatantial  a  testimonial  of  tbe  &vor  of  the 

Knickerbockere,  have,  with  the  metropolitan  stamp  upon  them,  spread  over  the  bca  of 

the  country.    Jenoy  Lind  baa  renawed  the  escileuent  in  her  favor  in  the  north,  ia  pn>- 
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ceediag  neat,  and  has  ngwa  givnn  concerta'at  CtDcianati.  Cathsrine  Ilnjea  it  filling  Ne«' 
England  wilh  Irish  raelodj.  Madame  Anna  ThilloD  attracts  the  eyea  and  cbamii  tbs 
ear*  of  iho  Vennaylvaniaos.  Anna  Bishop  has  anng  to  onr  New-Jeney  neighbon. 
Madame  Biscaccianli  baa  also  retanied  {rom  Europe,  and  opens  concert!  at  TripW 
Halli  Bad  the  company  of  Maretzek,  after  completing  an  engagement  at  Baltimore- 
commenced  a  aeaionof  twenlj  Qigtica  at  iba  Ailor  Huuae  Opera  NovanbeF,  3.  It  iaalta 
announced  that  Henrietta  Sonlag,  the  Counlew  Roui,  aln  intends  to  viiit  New- York 
thii  year.    The  great  boccsh  of  Miss  Liad  proves  Bttmcdie  to  the  artistes  of  the  old 

CATIlARmE  HAYES. 
Mtsa  Catharine  Hayea  oontinued  her  ooncerts  well  ihrongh  the  month  ;  her  aocceB 
increasing  rather  than  waning,  as  had  been  progDOiticated.  We  were  prepared  for  this, 
because  it  was  apparent  id  us  that  Miss  Hayes,  in  point  of  musical  ability,  nmlis  niffi. 
ciently  high  to  win  {he  atteation  and  admiration  of  an  appreciative  public.  Her  powers 
are  extensively  vari<^d;  everything,  from  iho  sitopls  malodiea  of  Old  Ireland  to  the 
complicated  ariaa  of  Meyerbeer  or  Bossini ;  the  ligbt  and  bamorons,  as  well  as  the  sad 
and  solemn,  seem  only  to  receive  added  graces  from  her  roodition.  The  qnalities  of 
Herr  Mengis  and  Mr.  Braham  have  been  pretty  well  leslad;  they  were  but  weak  aids 
to  the  accomplished  Canialricci  except,  perhaps,  by  forming  B  strong  contract.  Mias 
Hayes  has  more  lately  been  accompanied  by  Signori  Marini  and  Badiali,  our  sometiDis 
lavorites  at  Caslle  Garden,  and  Herr  Miska  Hauser,  whose  performances  on  the  violin 
have  attracted  great  attention.  Miss  Hayes  has  left  the  city  for  a  time;  bat  we  believe 
that  ere  long  sbe  will  return  to  us  to  £11  onr  ears  with  melody  and  our  liearta  with 
pleaanra. 

BROADWAY  THEATRE. 
Miss  Laura  Addison's  engagement  was  protracted  through  several  weeks,  but  not 
with  any  great  degree  of  success.  There  is  an  absence  of  those  striking  points  in  her 
performancea  which  more  than  all  else  denote  the  preaenoe  of  dramatic  geniua.  In 
scenes  of  gentleness  end  quiet  dignity — such  aa  portions  of  Juliet,  and  the  first  acts  of 
the  Patrician's  Daughter,  she  quite  realized  our  idea  of  good  acting ;  but  in  scene* 
calling  for  passioD,  she  was  cold,  pasaiualets  and  declamatory.  Miss  Addison  has  raany 
defecLB  to  be  remedied  before  she  can  become  a  great  actress,  though  without  more 
improvement  than  experience  brings,  aha  will  always  be  considered  a  good  oae.  After 
a  short  engagement  by  the  Roussetls,  Madame  Celeste  made  her  appearance  in  the 
Green  Boshus.  so  famous  in  London,  where  that  lady  perlbrmed  it  for  upwards  of  three 
hundred  nights.  The  play  is  weak,  inconsiateut,  uninteresting,  and  only  radaeised  by 
the  truly  elegant  acting  of  Madamo  Celeste.  Years  seem  to  have  Worn  upon  her  but 
lightly  since  her  lust  visit  to  tliis  country,  end  to  have  given,  if  ponible,  more  grace  and 
ease  to  ber  performances.  We  canuat  dose  our  notice  without  paying  a  deserved  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Heiater,  the  scene  painter  at  the  Broadway  Theatre ;  some  of  the  new 
scenery  used  in  the  Green  Bushes  wa*  very  tastefully  painted,  and  the  aadience  appre- 
ciated its  beauties. 

BROUGHAM'S. 

Since  the  days  of  yore,  when  the  Three  Grace*  enlivaned  the  world  with  a  lenee  of 
beauty,  there  has  been  a  long  dark  lapae ;  the  graces  have  relnmed  again,  aagmenled 
in  number,  and  are  delighting  the  worid  anJer  the  semblance  of  the  Rouawtt  Siston, 
Caroline  is,  indeed,  a  moat  wonderful  woman — that  dashing  grace  and  haughty  abtmdai 
to  ready  at  her  Command,  wb  bev  nightly  applauses  that  ElUler  might  envy;  tai 
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Adelaide,  Tereriim.  and  ClemeDtLna,  have  each  their  ^nd  poinls  by  which  to  amira 
themselvei  of  plnndita.  Wliile  we  Bioeerely  regret  the  necewity  that  roroMl  Mr. 
BroaghHni  (o  Mke  up  Ibe  ruinea*  "bIbc  ayitein,"  'ffacannDl  bat  eipna^onr  gratificB- 
tioii  at  the  MlectioQ  be  baa  made,  sod  we  tnwt  Uiat  bn  will  ooalinae  to  exerciw  bia  good 
tatte  *o  fHmunilj.  Wq  ahould  be  lotb  to  call  the  production  of  "  Boe  San"  a  fealare 
of  tlie  taoath:  it  was  announced  as  the  work  of  a  dittinguMrd  member  of  the  New- 
York  proM  ;  bii  piay  hu  added  nothiog  to  bii  diitinclioii,  for  it  »  in  language  common- 
place, of  incident  barren,  and,  although  prelecding  highly,  baa  not,  thai  we  can  per 
oeive,  one  aparkle  o[  true  wit 

NIBLO'8. 

Madame  Anna  Tbillon,  wilb  Mr.  Hudaoti,  and  the  Raveta,  have  been  performiag 

here  through  the monlh;  the  Ravelain  their  graod  pantomime.  RbodII,  and   Madame 

Tbillon  in  the  Crown  Diamonde,  Child  of  the  Regiment,  and  other  French  oneraa.   Her 

aocceca  may  be  attribaled  to  the  charms  of  person  and  manner,  rother  than  her  eieea- 
tion,  tboagn  even  there,  indeed,  ahe  ia  very  far  above  mediocrity. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS- 

J  W.  F.  Lynch, 

Tnta  work  ia  what  ita  title  pnrporta  to  be,  a  nanativB  of  aea  life ;  and  written,  as  the 
anthor  informa  ua,  to  connterael  a  growing  prejudice  againit  hia  profeaaion.  We  were 
,  not  ouraelves  aware  of  any  ancb  prejudice  eiisting  in  the  public  mind,  and  we  tmatthat 
the  gallant  author  doeanot  regard  the  inereoaed  esiimation  in  which  the  army  ia  held 
for  ila  great  deeda,  aaao  indication  of  diminiiihed  ealeem  for  the  navy.  The  succeaaof 
the  navy  in  the  •'  leal  war,"  or  that  of  1813,  whan  the  army  auBtained  revereea,  de- 
aervedly  placed  the  navy  very  high  in  public  ealimation,  and  that  eateem  was  fanned 
and  heightened  in  an  extraordinary  decree  by  the  novela  of  Cooper.  The  army  haa 
now  had  its  tarn,  and  has  now  a  pface  m  popular  favor  without  diverting  anything  from 
the  laurels  of  the  navy.  If  the  navy  no  longer  holda  an  undivided  place  in  the  country's 
eateem,  it  baa  not  lost,  through  increase  of  honor  to  the  other  branch  of  aervioe.  In  the 
aveniB  which  are  foreshadowed  in  the  stalo  of  Europe,  a  great,  a  noble  partis  apparently 
naerved  for  our  navy,  which  ia  yet  to  carry  the  "  broom  at  the  mast  head  ;"  and  it 
needi  not  the  able  and  agreeable  work  of  Lieut.  Lynch  to  prepare  the  way  lor  uatioual 
enthuaiaam  upon  the  ocean.  We  have  aeldom  read  a  sea  atory  with  more  interest  and 
pleasure  than  ^e  one  before  as. 

EiciRFTi  EI  F.  OviDii  NisoNis  CiRHiNiBus.  JSmo.,  pp.  343.    Philadelphia :  Lea  Ac 

Blauchard. 

This  edition  of  Ovid,  from  the  edition  ofSchiuitz  and  Zumpis,  is  one  oftbe  best  wbicb 
has  made  ita  appearance.  It  is  designed  in  ita  preaenl  form  chiefly  for  the  use  of  schooU 
and  colleges,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  got  op. 


OcLLivin  Joi;  bis  Three  Voyages  in  Kniloo,  Hydrogenia,  and  ^ario.    Charles  Scrib- 

ner,  New-York. 

These  atorie*  of  tbe  marveltous,  for  yonthful  minds,  are  of  anpposed  voyages,  by 
means  of  modem  inventioa,  to  tbe  planets,  and  possees  much  intereat. 

MtLLtTOFT ;  or  tbe  Daya  of  Jamea  lat.    A  Tale.    John  Marphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thia  little  tale  ia  opportunely  addressed  by  an  American  to  tbe  Catbolitn  oF  England, 
reminding  them  of  the  peraecolions  which  they  formerly  auffered  from  that  government, 
— '  •'■-' -'-leperaecntiona  only  strengtbena  ita  cause.  Apart  from  ita  religioasteacbing, 


TsE  Yonna  Emiokint's  Storiaa  lor  Summer  Day*  sod  Winter  Nights. 
Thia  Is  a  very  mtereatingsodaiinisingcollecdoii  of  JavenUstalet. 
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WiTcHiHO  Spirits.     B;  Hn.  Ellel,  ■nthor  of  "  The  Women  of  tbe  Berolatwll." 

ChurlBS  Scribner,  14f>  Nuna-atreet. 

This  llitle  ftlurae  it  elegantly  boond,  and  illustrated  with  six  beautiful  engravinga  aa 
ateel,  illualraiing  the  leit,  whicb  divide*  itself  into  7  beads:  Ist.  WHtcbidz  spirits.  Sd. 
The  miiiistry  of  aagel*.  3d.  The  lesuniiig  of  sngela.  lib.  Elect  iDgeli.  5lb.  De- 
parted epirils.  6lh.  A)iostate  spirits.  7th.  Coadusioa.  The  whole  is  treated  with 
much  feeling  and  devolion  b^  tbe  aathoreas,  whose  religions  tescbiugs  are  wsU  koown 
and  apprecisied  by  tbe  pablic. 

The  Fall  or  Polird:  CoDlaiDing  no  Boaljlical  aad  a  philosophical  account  of  the 

causes  which  conspired  id  the  ruin  of  that  nation.    Togalhar  with  the  history  of  its 

first  origin.     By  L.  C.  Saiton.    S  toIi.    Charles  Seriboer,  145  Nassau-street- 

This  able  work  is  at  this  jnnctioD  a  most  welcome  publicatiao.    At  tbe  preseul 

moment,  when  Europe  is,  as  it  were,  holding  it*  breath  preparatory  to  the  last  migb^ 

effort  which  a  long  oppressed  people  will  be  required  to   make  for  their  emancipation 

from  feudal  tyranny,  the  history  ol  I'aland,  giving  an  account  of  its  heroic  struegles,  and 

the  causes  which  combioed  la  defeat  their  object,  cauQOt  but  be  a  subject  of  interest. 

The  crimes  of  those  governroenis  which  participated  io  the  dismembermeiit  of  unforta- 

nale  Pulaod  are  now  about  to  make  retribution,  aud  it  isjusl  thst  the  story  of  Poland 

should  be  revived  ill  the  pablic  mind.     Tbe  subject  U  well  and  clearly  handled  by  Mr. 

Baitun,  and  the  lypograpby  does  credit  to  tbe  publisher. 

Msboirst:  a  tale  of  the  real  and  ideal,  blight  and  bloom;  iadudini  sketches  of  a 
place  not  before  described,  oaUed  Moos  Cnnsti ;  in  2  Tola.  Phillips,  Sampson  Sc,  Co. 
Boston. 

This  is  an  American  tale  of  the  period  sacceeding  the  BevoUition,  and  Margaret  is  the 
heroine,  illtistmting  in  Ihe  progress  of  ber  life  tbe  social  theory  uf  the  author,  developed 
in  a  plot  of  mora  or  less  pretenaion,  and  not  void  either  of  amoaement  or  instruction. 

Varok's  California  Vhws. 

This  grand  eihibiliou  attracted  connderablealtentioD  throneh  the  month;  the  fidelity 
and  beauty  of  these  pictures  created  no  inconsiderable  surprise ;  they  proeDt  ns  wiib 
stereotyped  views  from  natnre,  all  defects  as  well  as  all  perfection*.  Mr.  Vance's 
artistic  abilities,  aided  by  hi*  perseverance  and  energy,  bare  achieved  a  great  work  in 
thui  copyingsceaea  which  most  interest  all  classes,  and  we  trust  that  his  great  efiorts 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  loTers  of  art. 

The  Miiii>  and  tbi  Hkart.    By   Franklin  W.  Fish.    Adriance,  Sherman  &  Co.,  3 


Tolume.    It  is 

Dnclc  Frank's  Hone  Stobies,  with  illustrationa. 

"  The  Boys  and  Girls'  Country  Book."     1  vol. 

"  The  Sirawbehy  Girl;  or  How  to  rise  in  the  World."     1  vol 

"  The  Little  Mischief-maker,  and  other  Blories."     1  vol.    Charles  Scribner. 

This  series  of  juvenile  books  are  very  popular,  and  beautifully  got  op  and  iUustialed 
by  Mr.  Scribner. 

A  Book  of  Rouahces,  Lyrics  and  Songs.  By  Bayard  Taylor.    Ticknor,  Rsed  &  Fidds 
Mr.  Taylor  is  a  young  and  promising  poet,  and  his  popularity  seems  to  be  extending 
ilself.    His  position  as  assisuut  aab-edilor  of  The  New-Vork  Tribune,  is  not,  however, 
brorable  to  the  development  of  poetlo  genius. 

BiK  Roger  de  Coteelt.    By  "  The  Spoctator."    Ticknor,  Beed  &  Fields,  Boston. 

This  little  work  comprise*  the  accoont  of  Sir  Roger  de  Corerly  a*  given  by  Addison, 
Steele,  and   Budyell,  in  the  Spectator,  and  which  has  scarcely  its  eaual  in  English 
"'  "'  "       has,  however,  with  a  narrow-minded  and  ridiculous 

in  the  manner  of  that  wutaert  who  proposed  an 
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UNITED  STATES  MAGAZINE, 

AND 

DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 


VOL.  XXIX.  DEOHMBBR,   1851.  BO.  CLIII. 

CODE  OP  PKOCEDCHE.* 

Tin  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  proceduiv  of  the  State  of  New- York,  as 
reported  by  the  commissionere,  have  been  for  some  tjme  before  the  public, 
and  are  now  before  the  legislature  of  that  stat«.  Their  labors  are  of  the 
greatest  value,  aod  the  question  of  their  full  adoption  or  rejection,  is  of  no 
ordinary  importance  in  reference  to  the  future.  Fifty  years  ago,  he, 
who  in  his  closet  should  have  elaborated  results,  such  as  those  to  which 
with  great  wisdom  the  commissioners,  after  mature  refleotion,  have  ar- 
rived, might  possibly  have  escaped  with  the  simple  reproach  of  being 
merely  a  visionary  dreamer,  but  more  probably  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  radical,  wishing  to  turn  the  world  upside  down ;  but 
that  such  schemes  would  so  soon  become  realized,  ia  what  the  moat  en- 
thusiastic would  hardly  have  conceived.  In  no  state  were  reforms  in 
judicial  procedure  more  imperatively  demanded  by  the  wants,  nay,  th& 
very  necessities  of  the  times.  The  abuses  of  the  English  system  existed 
tiicn  in  full  vigor.  Fictions  were  deemed  necessary  preliminaries  to  the 
truth.  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  reigned  triumphant  in  the  common 
law — the  very  embodiments  of  English  jurisprudence  ;  while  the  C3tan- 
cellor,  administering  what  he  fancifully  termed  eouity,  transferred  to  the 
Tir);in  soil  of  this  continent  the  worst  evils  of  Rome-bred  law.  The 
Puritans  of  New-England  simplitied  the  common  law,  abandoning,  tn  a 
great  extent,  its  absurd  fictions — its  many  technicalities,  its  cumbrous 
forms  of  procedure — but  in  this  state  the  frame-work  of  the  common  law 
was  brought  over  bodily.  It  was  seen  and  felt  to  be  unsuitable — expea- 
eive  in  its  procedure,  so  much  so,  that  everywhere  a  change  was 
demanded,  as  well  by  the  popular  expressions  of  the  masses,  as  by  the 
enlightened  judgment  of  the  most  learned  and  liberal  of  the  Bar. 

The  origin  of  the  law  Is  everywhere  the  same,  and  its  gradual  improve- 
ment is  always  through  the  same  processes.  Custom,  prescription,  t^e 
opinion  of  jurisconsulte,  the  decision  of  courts  and  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign power,  constitute  in  difierent  proportions  the  law  of  all  countries. 
But  in  process  of  time,  customs  became  numerous,  provincial,  variant, 
discordant ;  the  opinions  of  courts  differ,  the  decision  of  one  court  con- 

'  Tbe  Code  of  Civil  Proeedare  of  the  State  of  New-ToA.  Tha  Code  of  Cruninal 
Piocedare  of  the  State  of  New-Yoik.  Reported  Complete  by  tha  Coiaiiuiiioiien  a£ 
Practice  and  Pleadings.    Albany  :  Weed,  Psnom  and  Co.,  I860. 
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flicting  vith  those  of  aDother;  the  eourt  of  tcMjaj  with  that  of  yesterdaj  ; 
the  present  with  the  past ;  the  sovereign  power'  with  bits  of  refonu  piec'es 
out  the  deficiencies  of  custom,  till  the  evil  becomes  no  longer  bearable.  Tbe 
maas  of  existent  law  is  too  expensive  to  be  puTchased,  too  great  to  be  read 
even  by  those  whose  special  occupation  it  is  to  aid  in  its  administration — 
unknown  to  the  mass,  dimly  known  or  dubiously  conjectured  by  the 
teamed,  its  light  flickering,  uncertain,  like  that  of  Uie  loill  'o  teiip  in  its 
illuminations.  Something  must  be  done,  and  the  codiiier  commences  his 
labors,  giving  form  andauthurity  to  the  wisdom  of  jurisconsults,  defining 
and  settling,  by  the  judgment  of  an  ultimate  tribunal,  the  quarrels  of  con- 
dieting  courts,  and  rendering  known  and  definite  their  opposing  decisions. 

Codification — the  reduction  of  the  existent  mass  of  the  various  ele- 
ments which  constitute  the  law  of  a  country, — a  legislative  digest  of  deci- 
sions, a  revision  of  statutory  law  accumulaiiug  by  mere  lapse  of  time,  till 
the  mass  becomes  unwieldy  by  its  own  increasing  bulk,  comes  to  be  an 
inevitable  necessity.  ITie  jurisconsults,  the  Tribonians  and  Appians,  whose 
labors  have  given  Justinian  an  immortality  which  no  act  of  his  would  have 
conferred,  merely  collected  and  stamped,  with  the  authority  of  law,  what 
before  rested  only  in  the  opinion  of  jurisconsults,  or  in  the  conflicting 
rescripts  of  preceding  Emperors.  The  Code  Napoleon  has  done  little  more 
than  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  state  to  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  of  France,  The  various  codifiers,  ancient  and  modem,  have  hardly 
merited  more  than  the  moderate  praise  of  having  made  a  digest,  more  or 
Jess  accurate,  of  existing  law. 

He  who  ^ould  predicate  the  highest  skill  iti  the  mechanical  efTorts  of 
the  early  agea — who  should  say  that  they  were  the  wisest  and  greatest  of 
human  art  and  science,  would  be  laughed  at  for  his  foolitdi  credulity. 
Humanity  leaped  not  into  perfection,  like  Minerva,  in  full  armor,  from 
the  head  of  Jove.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  expect  the  greatest  sagacity  in 
the  rude  beginnings  of  legal  institutions.  No  sane  man  would  anticipate 
the  highest  eflbrts  of  legislative  wisdom  from  the  barbarous  Saxon,  the 
piratical  Dane,  or  the  warlike  Norman.  A  law  is  wise  or  unwise,  solely 
in  its  relation  and  adaptation  to  the  state  of  the  times,  the  social  refine- 
ment and  progress  in  the  arts,  the  acquirements  in  science,  the  extent  of 
the  commerce  and  the  magnitude  of  (he  manuiacturea  of  a  nation,  where 
it  exists.  The  refined  and  scholastic  subtleties  of  Boman  jurispru- 
dence would  as  illy  convene  the  nomadic  Arab,  as  would  the  Grecian 
galley  of  the  days  of  Pericles  subserve  the  purposes  of  modem  com- 
merce. Political  or  legal  institutions,  well  adapted  to  the  Saxon  or  the 
Norman,  might  bo  most  inexpedient  for  the  great  nation  which  has  arisen 
from  their  intermixture.  The  wisdom  of  law  is  purely  relative.  The  in- 
stitutions of  the  past  are  only  of  importance  in  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
the  present.     Change,  reform,  is  the  inevitable  law  of  progress. 

This  code,  bearing  everywhere  the  marks  of  a  well-considered  and 
philosophic  innovation,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  among  the  innumerable 
instances  of  progress.  Bentham  first  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  abuses  of  the  English  law — legion  in  their  number,  colossal  in  their 
m^nitude.  At  first  his  views  were  met  with  ridicule  or  abuse,  then  a 
reluctant  hearing  was  granted,  but  now  they  are  in  the  process  of  gradual 
fulfilment.  Profiting  by  his  suggestions,  the  commissioners  have  taken 
the  lead  so  eminently  fitting  the  great  state  they  represent,  in  proposing 
radical  and  much  needed  changes  in  the  law,  by  which  the  labor  and  ex- 
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pense  of  euitors  will  be  dimiui^ed,  the  period  of  litigation  shortened,  and 
juat  decision,  the  great  end  of  all  courts,  be  more  certainly  and  Bpeedily 
attained. 

To  these  changes, — to  all  changes,  whensoever  or  wheresoever  proposed, 
tliere  wilt  be  opposition.  All  reform  \a  Radicalism  in  the  be^nning.  The 
establishment  of  to^ay  was  the  innovation  of  yesterday.  The  Conserva- 
tism of  the  present  represents  the  Radicalism  of  the  past,  but  ignores  that 
of  the  present,  which  yet  again,  in  the  cycle  of  events,  is  hereafter  to 
become  the  Conservatism  of  the  future.  Radicalism  inheres  in  all  ideas 
of  improvement.  Arkwright  and  Fulton  were  Radicals  in  one  direction, 
Bacon  and  Bentham  in  another.  The  triumphs  of  the  former  have  immeao- 
urably  increased  the  comforts  and  changed  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Bacon  has  stamped  the  impress  of  his  genius  on  the  philosophy  of  succeed- 
ing ages ;  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  the  proposed  reforms  of 
the  latter  will  be  as  little  considered  as  of  doubtful  expediency  as  the 
mechanical  improvements  of  the  former.  Were  there  no  other  reasons, 
the  uselessness  of  so  much  technical  learning,  of  so  many  nice  subtleties, 
the  utter  deposition  of  much  that  was  tedious  and  dull  in  the  acquisition, 
so  utterly  worthless  when  acquired,  but  yet  has  an  imaginary  value  as 
the  representative  of  labor  past  and  useless,  vrould  furnish  ground  for 
resistance  to  ^  change  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  legal  profession. 
Hiose  who  live  only  in  and  are  guided  by  the  past, — whose  motto  is  "  itart 
decUis,'^ — indiiferent  what  it  may  be  by  which  they  are  called  upon  to  stand, 
no  matter  how  absurd  and  unwise  the  decision, — who  are  governed  by  the 
foct  of  decision,  irrespective  of  its  reason,  will  naturally  be  averse  to  in- 
novation. ^  Men  of  the  past,  adherents  to  old  forms,  enemies  to  improve- 
ment, breakers  of  machinery,  burners  of  stadts,  the  makers  of  shrines  for 
Diana,  those  who  are  feeding  upon  abuses  and  fear  their  reform,  will  oppose; 
but  the  men  of  earnest  inquiry,  of  vigorous  intellect,  inditferent  to  what 
exists  when  not  based  upon  or  opposed  to  reason,  will  give  strength  and 
support  to  these  initiatory  steps  of  reform. 

The  Roman  law  had  its  "  dies  fatti  et  i/tfiuti"  its  forms  of  actions,  its 
quibbles  "  inanitaima  pmdenliafraudis  aulem  el  ttultUits  pleniatima  ;"  yet 
so  numerous  and  subUe,  that  commiserating  the  sod  condition  of  a  doubt- 
ing suitor  groping  in  the  dark  after  his  lost  rights,  that  it  permitted  him 
to  bring  two  suits  for  the  same  cause  of  action,  with  a  proviso  that  he 
might  elect  upon  which  to  rely.  The  conimon  law  had  its  writs  for  every 
wrong,  if  one  could  only  tell  which  was  fitted  for  his  case,  but  this  he 
must  determine  at  his  peril ;  its  rich  variety  of  antique  and  worthless  lore, 
which  it  required,  as  its  sages  say,  twenty  years  to  master,  and  when 
mastered,  was  much  on  a  level  with  the  vaticinations  of  the  augurer  or  the 
hocus  poats  of  the  conjurer.  Its  forms  were  replete  with  fictions  silly  and 
absurd,  which  the  litigant  was  bound  to  indite  before  he  was  permitted  to 
enter  iJie  temple  of  justice.  No  lie,  no  justice.  The  pre-requisite  for  a 
chance  such  as  the  law  gives,  was  the  utterance  of  a  falsehood,  while  the 
unhappy  litigant  was  beset  at  every  step  of  his  progress  by  snares  more 
numerous  than  those  which  endangered  poor  Christian  in  bis  wearisome 
way  to  the  Holy  City. 

But  diversity  of  forms,  Actions  without  number,  were  not  all.  In 
England,  and  in  countries  deriving  their  jurisprudence  therefrom,  and  in 
those  alone,  were  to  be  found  two  conflictinK  systems  of  judicature,  dilfering 
in  the  name  as  well  as  the  substance  of  their  initiatory  and  final  processes. 
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in  their  modes  of  extracting  evidence,  in  their  rules  of  JD<3giiig  of  its  force 
and  efTect,  when  extracted ;  and  wben  the  facts  are  ascertained,  in  the 
results,  as  evinced  in  judicial  action  consequent  upon  such  ascertainment, 
^e  common  law  was  wanting  in  the  powers  most  essential  to  a  well  orga- 
nized Judidaiy,  It  was  grossly  deficient  in  its  power  of  enforcement  or 
prevention  ;  incompetent  to  compel  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract ; 
to  prevent  or  enjoin  waste ;  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  a  trust,  or  to 
remedy  the  mistakes  and  accidents  which  are  perpetually  occurring.  These 
powers,  BO  necessary,  equity  claims.  The  jurisdiction  was  needed  ;  was  in- 
dispensable to  a  full  administration  of  justice.  But  two  systems  of  sub- 
stantive law,  and  two  courts  to  administer  the  respective  law  of  each,  the 
one,  upon  full  hearing,  after  solemn  argument,  rendering  judgment  for  a 
party,  which  the  other,  afYer  equally  solemn  argument,  forbids  him  from 
ever  using,  were  absurdities,  which,  if  they  had  not  the  sanction  of  time, 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Of  syetems  of  law  thus 
opposite,  of  rules  of  procedure  thus  diverse,  both  may  be  wrong;  it  is 
certain  that  but  one  can  be  right.  The  true  principle  would  be  the  eclectic 
From  the  various  forms  of  procedure,  from  the  diverse  modes  of  judidal 
action,  from  the  discordant  rules  of  law  which  govern  in  these  several 
seats  of  judicature,  carefully  select  whatever  in  either  may  be  necessary 
and  expedient,  and  thus  establish  a  code  divested  of  the  errors  and  em- 
bodying the  excellencies  of  each  system. 

In  both  these  respects  radical  changes  have  been  effected.  Fictions, 
lying,  wasteful  lying,  (for  it  was  the  remark  of  some  one  that  a  lie  was 
too  precious  to  be  wasted,)  forms  of  actions,  the  specialties  of  pleading, 
courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity  as  distinct,  have  been  abolished.  Parties 
no  longer  vibrate,  like  a  pendulum,  between  the  common  law  and  equity 
aide  of  a  cause.  The  legal  and  the  equitable  cease  to  be  distinguished,  and 
one  suit  presents  for  judicial  investigation,  and  one  court  determines  the 
rights  of  parties  litigant.  These  reforms  are  of  no  slight  moment ;  and  had 
no  other  or  greater  been  proposed  or  accomplished,  the  commissioners 
would  have  deserved  well  of  the  state. 

But  however  desirable  the  abolition  of  forms  of  action  and  the  fusion  of 
conflicting  jurisdictions  may  be,  it  is  in  reference  to  the  law  of  Evidence 
that  changes  the  most  indispensable  have  been  made,  and  to  these  we 
intend  more  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Of  the  rules  of  evidence,  as  established  by  the  common  law,  it  may  he 
said,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that  if  the  knaves  and  criminals, 
great  and  small,  had  united  upon  a  code,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to 
afford  the  greatest  security  to  each,  consistent  with  the  existence  of  Jaw — 
had  they  held  sweet  counsel  together,  with  full  power  to  establish  rules 
of  evidence  which  should  afford  the  minimum  of  protection  to  society, 
and  the  maximum  of  impunity  to  themselves,  with  yet  a  remote  possibi- 
lity of  punishment — it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how,  having  any  rules,  they 
could  have  materially  improved  upon  the  existent  law.  Aware  that  some 
rules  must  be  granted  to  pacify  the  demands  of  society,  the  sagacious 
knave  and  the  discreet  criminal  would  hardly  have  pressed  for  rules  more 
favorable  to  the  legal  impunity  of  crime  and  the  successful  consummation 
of  fraud,  than  those  which  the  common  law,  in  its  sympathetic  wisdom,  has 
so  kindly  furnished  to  their  hands.  It  has  cJosed  the  most  obvious  and 
accessible  means  of  information.  It  has  excluded  those  who,  from  interest 
in,  or  relation  to,  a  cause,  would  have  die  best  personal — mid  those  who, 
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from  connection  with  the  party,  as  husband,  wife,  or  attomojv^"!^  h&ve 
the  best  derivative,  means  of  knowledge.  The  individiial,^mauded  is  re- 
fused a  hearing ;  the  party  defrauding  is  not  compelled  to  answer.  The 
criminal  rejoices  in  his  own  exemption  from  the  dangers  of  crosa-esami- 
nation,  and  in  that  of  all  those  of  his  fellows,  whom  conviction  may  have 
stamped  with  ignominy. 

That  judicial  action  requires,  or  should  require,  for  its  basis — proof; 
that  this  should  be  sought  for  from  all  available  sources ;  that  existing, 
no  matter  where,  it  should  be  rendered  forthcoming  for  the  purposes  of 
justice,  would  seem  to  be  propositions  so  self-evident  as  to  require  neither 
argument  nor  illustration.  That  the  sources  from  which  evidence  would 
be  sought,  should  vary  in  relative  trustworthiness,  was  to  be  expected — 
for  witnesses  in  a  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  cannot  be  selected  in  advance. 
When  the- burglar  will  enter  the  dwelling — when  the  assassin  will  stab — - 
when  the  knave  will  defraud — when  the  dishonest  will  deny  or  evade  the 
obligations  of  his  contract — neither  can  be  foreseen  nor  foreknown  ;  for  if 
foreseen  or  foreknown,  the  entry  of  the  burglar — the  stab  of  the  assassin — 
the  frauds  of  tha  knave — would  have  been  guarded  against  and  prevented  ; 
the  violated  contract  would  never  have  been  entered  into.  Proof,  there- 
fore, must  necessarily  be  had  from  sources  corresponding  to  the  act  proved, 
and  from  the,  parties  to  the  act — from  the  parties  to  the  crime  to  be  in- 
Testigated — the  contract  to  be  enforced ~-from  their  accomplices  and  asso- 
ciates— their  friends  and  relatives.  Primarily,  without  recourse  to  reasoning 
or  investigation,  it  must  be  seen  that  from  such  sources,  more  directly  and 
obviously  than  from  any  other,  evidence  more  or  less  reliable  can  always 
be  had  ;  that  these  are  natural  sources  from  which  to  seek  for  proof  All 
other  evidence  must  ordinarily  be  casual— fortuitous — the  result  of  acci- 
dent, not  of  forethought  Fortuitous,  accidental,  unexpected,  it  will  ob- 
viously have  all  the  general  characteristics  of  humanity,  embracing  convicts 
and  atheists,  the  bad  and  the  good — all  who  may  have  had  knowledge  of 
the  fact  to  be  investigated.  The  party  injured  having  foreseen  no  wrong, 
having  pre-appointed  no  witness,  must  be  allowed  to  offer  whatever  exists : 
his  own  testmiony,  for  of  that  alone  he  is  certain — that  of  his  opponents 
oompulsorily,  if  needed — that  of  all  those  who  may  happen  to  have  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  in  dispute ;  no  matter  what,  in  point  of  character  or  in 
degree  of  interest  they  may  be,  he  himself  suffering,  if  the  testimony,  from 
any  cause,  is  liable  to  suspicion,  in  the  diminished  credence  it  will  receive 
— or  else  he  must  be  remediless,  and  endure  in  silence  the  wrong  which 
has  been  committed.  The  exclusion  of  proof  of  any  weight — the  slightest 
— is  the  voluntary  self-deprivation  by  the  Court  of  the  means  of  correct 
deci^on,  to  the  extent  of  all  proof  for  such  cause  excluded-  If  the  testi- 
mony excluded  be  the  only  proof  attainable,  it  is  an  utter  denial  of  justice. 
It  is  like  bandaging  the  eye  to  aid  vision — like  imposing  manacles  and 
fetters  to  accelerate  motion. 

Of  the  lengthened  series  of  circumstantial  facts  by  which  right  is  sought 
to  be  established,  and  crime  developed,  it  is  not  to  bo  expected  that  each 
foct  in  that  series  should  be  proved  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  or  by 
witnesses,  whose  testimony  shall,  in  each  instance,  have  the  same  degree 
of  probative  force.  No  rule  in  advance  can  be  established,  by  which  the 
degree  of  credit  to  which  a  witness  is  entitled,  can  be  p re-determined.  The 
same  law  of  nature,  by  which  the  strength,  the  complexion,  the  size,  is  seen 
to  vary,  will  equally  exist  in  reference  to  clearness  of  perception,  strength 
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of  recollection,  and  integrity  of  narration.  Whether  the  intellect  of  the 
witness  is  keen,  his  memoiy  good,  his  trustworthiness  uniinpcachable,  can 
only  be  known  after,  and  consequent  upon  examination.  Common  sense 
requires  a  hearing,  luid  a  hearing  in  eadi  particular  case,  before  decidnig 
upon  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  credence  to  which  the  witness  may  be 
justly  entitled.  Of  irtdividuals  or  of  classes  there  is  none  of  which  &]$e- 
hood  can  certainly  be  predicated  in  any  particular  instance.  Sxchision 
for  anticipated  falsehood,  is  decision  without  and  before  hearing — docisicm 
adverse  to  the  integrity  of  the  witness.  The  law,  in  one  phase  of  its  ac- 
tion, when  the  criminal  is  on  trial,  presnmea  his  innocence  ;  when  a  wit- 
ness is  to  be  called,  in  all  its  exclusions,  the  presumption  is  guilt,  t6  pre- 
vent which,  the  witness  is  excluded  ; — guilt,  on  the  part  of  the  Mitness, 
on  its  own  part  incompetency,  utter  and  irremediable,  else  there  would 
be  neither  fearnor  danger  in  receiring  proof,  against  the  truth  of  which 
the  court  seems  to  be  so  fully  and  entirely  on  its  guard. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  integrity  and  trustworthiness  of  witnesses  w^U 
be  exposed  to  various  and  conflicting  motives  ;  the  action  of  which  will 
vary,  at  the  same  time,  upon  different  persons,  and  upon  the  same  person 
at  different  times  and  under  diiierent  conditions.  However  difficult  it 
may  be,  after  the  full  benefit  of  examination  and  cross-examination,  and 
after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  testimony  of  one  witness  with  another, 
to  award  to  each  the  precise  degree  of  credence  which  his  testimony  may 
raerit,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  decide  this  question  justly,  without  sndi 
hearing  and  comparison.  Caution,  necessary  in  aJl  cases,  may  be  Toon 
particularly  required,  therefore,  when  there  is  danger  of  undeserved  cre- 
dence ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  legislature  may  well  place  the  judge  of  feet 
on  his  guard.  But  caution  and  exclusion  are  entirely  different  Caution 
places  the  judge  on  his  guard  against  sinister  bias,  gives  him  all  the  pos- 
sible material  for  correct  decision,  but  requires  prudence  and  judgment 
in  the  use  of  the  materials  thus  iiimished.  If  the  evidence  excluded  would 
be  true,  no  possible  reason  can  be  given  for  its  exclusion.  Whether  true 
or  not,  cannot  be  foreknown.  Judicial  assumption  can  hardly  claim  tn- 
&llibility,  yet,  excluding  such,  is  its  assumption.  Misdecision,  the  ex- 
cluded evidence  being  material,  true,  and  unattainable,  for  any  other 
source,  is  seen  to  be  inevitable.  If  the  evidence  excluded  would  not  be 
true,  that  misdecision  would  ensue  from  its  reception,  is  by  no  means  cer^ 
tain,  Jf  not  true,  ite  very  falsity,  made  manifest  from  other  sources,  would 
be  an  article  of  circumstantial  evidence  of  no  ordinary  force  in  inducing 
correct  decision.  Presumed  imbecility  on  the  part  of  the  judg^  presumed 
guilt  on  the  part  of  the  witness,  the  reasons  for  exclusion.  How  can  the 
law  foreknow  that  judges,  whose  capacity  is  unknown,  will  be  deceived  by 
the  testimony  of  unknown  witnesses,  of  whose  integrity  they  are  equally 
in  the  dark.  But  exclusion  presupposes  a  judgment  of  which  it  is  the 
consequence,  a  judgment  without  knowledge,  or  the  means  of  knowledge, 
which  determines  the  future  perjury  of  all  witnesses  ofthe  excluded  classes, 
and  the  future  incompetency  of  all  judges  to  justly  decide  on  their  testi- 
mony, should  they  be  called. 

While  it  is  thus  clear,  then,  that  no  exclusions  should  be  made  because 
no  judge  nor  legislature,  centuries  in  advance,  can  foreknow  or  presumably 
oonjecture  what  in  each  case  shall  be  the  importance,  necessity,  truth  or 
falsehood  of  any  unknown  witness,  nor  the  competency  of  the  future  judge 
of  fiict  correctly  to  weigh  such  tesUmony ;  nor  what  would  be  the  oonse- 
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quenoes  from  the  admiesion  of  the  teatimoDy  to  be  exduded,  wbethei 
&vorab]e  or  unfavorable  to  justice,  Btill  the  common  law  excludee  great 
masses  of  testimony,  and  of  those  from  whom  specially  the  knowledge  of 
facts  might  l>e  obtained,  from  those  who  at  all  eveuta  must  know,  whether 
diey  will  truly  or  not  disclose  that  knowledge. 

First  in  the  order  of  bad  rules  is  that  by  which  interest,  whether  of  a 
party  or  of »  witness  extraneous  to  the  cause,  is  excluded.  The  interest 
IS  the  same,  whether  the  witaess  is  party  or  not,  varying  only  in  amount. 
Hie  interest  of  the  party  may  be  more  or  less  than  of  the  witness,  but  the 
reason  of  the  exclusion,  such  as  it  is,  applies  equally  to  each.  Here  is  evil, 
and  that  continually.  At  all  timea  needed  in  the  whole  progress  of  the 
suit  and  of  the  trial;  and  when  most  needed,  peremptorily  excluded.  The 
individuals  interested,  whether  parties  or  not,  would  seem  to  be  those  of 
whom  one  really  desirous  of  information  would  naturally  inquire.  The 
interest  of  a  party  is  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  his  original  percep- 
tions and  for  the  strength  of  his  recollections.  He  may  be  liable  to  bias 
of  greater  or  less  intensity,  according  to  his  standing,  his  pursuits,  his 
education,  bis  wealth,  and  all  those  various  elements  which  enter  into  and 
form  the  man.  But  nowhere,  save  in  the  realms  of  the  law  and  in  the 
imaginings  of  judges,  would  any  such  wild  hypothesis  receive  support  and 
form  iha  groundwork  of  general  eicluaionary  rules,  as  that  all,  irrespec- 
tive of  social  position,  education,  wealth,  religious  influences,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  most  pure  to  the  most  abandoned,  would, 
where  the  smallest  pecuniary  interest  whs  involved,  commit  peijury ;  yet 
a  proposition  thus  monstrous,  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  opinion  which 
the  law  has  judicially  given  of  all  men,  past,  present,  and  to  come :  an 
opinion  not  the  result  of  any  present  knowledge  or  past  experience,  but 
the  prophetic  judgment  of  the  juris-prudential  theorist.  English  jurispru- 
dence presumes  both  parties  without  integrity,  both  so  ready  to  commit 
perjury  as  to  be  unworthy  of  credit,  and  that  the  judge  of  feet  is  less  com- 
petent to  weigh,  compare,  adjudicate  upon  their  testimony  wheil  conflict- 
ing, than  in  ca.so  of  similarly  conflicting  witnesses  respectively  called  by 
each. '  But  in  every  disputed  case  both  cannot  be  right,  either  in  the  par- 
ticulafs  or  generals  of  the  matter  in  contest.  The  party  in  the  right,  by 
the  very  rectitude  of  his  case,  having  no  falsehoods  to  utter,  is  trust- 
worthy, and  as  such  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  and  to  a  favorable  decision — 
to  obtain  which,  his  testimony  is  or  may  be  needed  ;  yet  without  thought 
or  investigation  he  is  excluded,  and  to  the  utter  denial  of  justice,  when  his 
testimony  is  essentially  necessary  to  furnish  the  needed  proof.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  it  cannot  be  known  which  is  in  the  right.  True,  but  it  is 
known,  that  of  each  litigated  case,  one  is  in  the  right,  wholly  or  so  much, 
80  as  to  ontitia  him  to  a  favorable  decision,  and  that  his  opponent  is  not ; 
and  that  of  each  party  the  chance  is  equal  at  least,  that  he  is  in  the  right, 
and  that  whether  he  is  so  or  not,  can  better  be  determined  at^er  than 
without  a  bearing.  The  parly  in  the  right  must  always  be  the  sufferer,  for 
truth  has  an  inherent  strength,  falsehood  on  inherent  weakness  ;  and  in  that 
conflict,  what  reason  has  truth  for  fear  ?  Why  exclude  the  right,  when  the 
inevitable  result  must  be  to  favor  the  wrong.  Of  two  men,  one  seeking 
right,  the  other  wrong, — one  uttering  the  truth  to  support  the  right,  the 
other  falsehood  to  favor  the  wrong, — both  are  refused  a  hearing,  for  fear  they 
will  buth  lie,  and  that  the  judge  will  be  deceived  thereby.  But  from  tha 
necessity  of  the  case,  both  cannot  lie — both  cannot  be  in  the  wrong  as  to 
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each  fact  in  dispute.  The  witneBses  called  by  the  respectire  parties  diiler 
in  their  atatements.  No  doubt  seems  ever  to  have  been  eatertaiDcd,  that 
from  amid  these  conflicting  statements  the  trulJi  could  not  be  elicited.  The 
judge  of  &iX  competent  to  decide  when  eittraneous  witnesses  difTer,  why 
should  that  competency  vanish  because  the  witness  should  happen  to 
sustain  a  particular  relation  to  the  cause  1 

But  it  may  so  happen,  and  the  law  recognizes  it  as  possible,  that  a  party 
may  utter  the  truth  against  his  own  interest ;  that  his  testimony  may  be 
self  disserving — self-disserving,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  and  acted  upon 
as  tme ;  but  true,  it  would  none  the  les^  be  excluded  ;  indeed,  the  very 
truth  of  the  witness  would  be  the  unanswerable  argument  for  not  hearing 
him.  It  would  be  hard  to  utter  the  truth  against  one's  interest,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  such  utterance  be  compelled  to  do  justice.  It  certainly  would 
be  so,  and  therefore  the  evidence  is  not  to  be  heard.  That  it  would  be 
much  harder  to  the  party  in  the  right  to  suffer  injustice  in  consequence  of 
b^ng  deprived  of  such  testimony,  seems  not  to  have  occurred — or  if  it 
occurred,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  affording  the  slightest 
reason  for  oompelling  the  proof  The  hardship  of  uttering  truth,  the  bard- 
ship  of  doing  justice,  the  reasons  of  the  wrong-doer  why  it  should  not  be 
done,  and  the  court  adjudge  them  sufficient,  lest  the  feelings  of  the  wrong- 
doer, civil  or  criminal,  should  be  injured  by  being  compelled  to  make  repa- 
ration, or  suffer  the  penalty  of  guilt,  or  to  answer  questions  which  might 
lead  to  his  being  so  compelled, — he  is  to  be  exempted  from  all  adverse  in- 
terrogation. It  would  be  ao  hard  to  utter  the  truth,  and  in  consequence 
thereof  do  justice  to  one  whom  you  have  wronged,  that  no  such  ques- 
tioning %hall  be  permitted. 

So,  whether  the  party  will  lie  or  tell  the  truth,  it  matters  not;  he  is 
equally  in  either  isose  to  be  excluded.     It  is  oli  one  to  the  law. 

When  trial  by  battle  vras  the  law  of  the  land,  and  rights  of  person  and 
property,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  were  made  to  depend  upon 
the  skill  and  vigor  with  which  the  weapons  of  the  eomhatanta  were  wielded ; 
when  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  it  was  expected,  would  auperrene  to  the 
vanquishing  of  the  oppressor  and  the  defeat  of  the  injured,  this  mode  of 
determining  guiit  or  innocence  had  its  strenuous  supporters,  as  roles  not  a 
whit  wiser  now-a-daya  have  theirs.  Were  this  mode  of  trial  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  practice  of  the  courts,  sage  counsellors,  experienced 
judges  learned  in  the  law,  would  be  found  opposing  ui  alteration  as  endan- 
gering the  best  interests  of  society.  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  the 
terrors  of  innovation,  the  timid  forebodings  of  endangered  conservatism, 
would  have  borne  sway,  and  the  clangor  of  arms,  and  the  streaming  blood 
and  the  death-wounds  of  the  defeated  combatants,  would  even  now  be  seen 
and  heard,  and  the  results  of  the  combat  be  received  as  proof  conclusive  of 
the  right.  Indeed,  the  same  arguments  then  urged  for  the  continuance  of 
this  mode  of  trial  are  what  the  common  law  judges  now  deem  sufficient  for 
their  exclusionary  rules.  Beaumonsic,  like  our  judges,  haunted  by  feara 
of  peijurious  testimony,  faithless  in  theintegrity  of  witnesses,  defended  the 
judicial  combat,  fearing  that  without  it  every  hetr  would  be  disinherited, 
OS  it  would  be  easy  to  find  two  persons  who  would  peijure  themselves  if 
they  had  no  fear  of  being  challenged  ;  "  for  it  would  be  better  to  leave  to 
God,  to  whom  all  things  are  open,  to  give  the  verdict,  in  such  case,  seilietl, 
by  attributing  the  victory  or  the  vanquishment  to  the  one  party  or  the 
other,  as  best  pleaseth  him,  than  to  put  it  to  the  oountry,  that  is,  the  jury, 
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■who  for  default  of  evidence  may  be  ignorant  of  right."  So  now  it  isdeemed 
wiser  to  decide  without  evidence  to  the  extent  of  the  evidence  excluded — 
and  it  may  be  of  all  attainable  proof,  than  trust  the  jury,  who  might  erro- 
neously decide.  Fear  of  perjury,  alike  the  reason  of  the  defender  of  trial 
by  battle  and  trial  without  proof  to  the  extent  of  all  exclusions,  proceed 
upon  the  same  principle,  the  facility  with  which  perjury  is  committed,  and 
the  utter  inability  of  the  judge  of  fiict  to  detect  it  when  committed.  The 
judge  of  the  olden  time,  fearing  perjury,  but  trusting  in  God,  sent  the  liti- 
gants to  battle  for  right,  and  determined  their  rights  "  according  to  the 
victory  or  the  vanquirfiment"  of  the  one  or  the  other;  the  modem,  with 
similar  fears,  but  with  less  trust,  relying  neither  on  himself  nor  on  God, 
deprives  those  who  are  to  decide  of  the  means  of  correct  decision,  and 
leaves   the  result,  as  far  as  relates  to  him,  to  accident. 

Position  in  a  cause — interest  in  its  results-conclusive  proof  of  peijury  to 
the  judicial  mind — the  rule  of  law  by  which  they  are  excluded,  one  upon  the^ 
existence  of  which  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  society  depends — ' 
the  relaxation  of  which  would  endanger  the  whole  community — the 
lawyer  and  the  non-lawyer  will  he  astonished  at  the  innumerable  excep- 
tions to  this  most  sacred  principle,  found  strewn  over  the  whole  surface  ot 
this  branch  of  jurisprudence — exceptions,  too,  not  one  of  which  can  for  a 
moment  be  upheld,  except  upon  grounds  utterly  destructive  of  the  general 
rule.  But  to  the  defender  of  existent  institutions,  the  principle  and  its 
exceptional  subversion  ore  alike  matters  of  that  unreflecting  laudation 
which,  as  if  in  sarcasm,  has  termed  the  law  "  the  perfection  of  bumtui 
reason."  To  a  non-lawyer  it  would  seem,  that  if  the  theory  of  exclusion 
were  4rue — it  would  alike  apply  to  all  times  and  circumstances,  before 
all  tribunals,  and  before  the  same  tribunals  at  every  stage  of  a  trial ;  but 
he  who  should  look  for  consistency  in  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  or 
uniformity  in  their  observance,  will  look  in  vain.  While  for  such  grave 
reasons  as  have  been  indicated,  the  law  excludes  parties,  it  will  neverthe- 
less readily  receive  them,  provided  only  one  is  to  be  heard  in  a  cause.  It 
seems  to  have  a  peculiar  passion  for  trying  causes  by  the  halves.  Such  a 
thing  as  hearing  both  parties  in  the  same  cause  is  unknown,  unheard  of  in 
all  the  realms  of  law  and  of  equity.  Audi  alteram  parttm  is  a  maxim  in 
no  repute.  Sometimes  one  party  is  heard,  sometimes  the  other  ;  some- 
times a  plaintitr,  sometimes  a  defendant,  heard  in  one  part  of  the  process, 
rejected  in  another;  heard  as  to  one  feot^  refused  a  hearing  as  to  the  other 
facta.  Why  one  is  thus  taken  and  the  other  left,  depends  upon  the  judge 
before  whom  the  cause  is  to  be  heard,  the  style  of  the  process,  the  form 
of  the  writ,  the  particular  fact  in  issue,  or  some  other  reason  equally 
irrelevant  to  the  general  grounds  of  exclusion.  This  trial  by  halves  may 
be  entitled  to  commendation  as  a  thought-saving  process  to  the  judicial 
mind.  The  less  proof,  the  less  need  of  thought,  reSection,  judgment. 
Proof  on  either  side,  undisturbed  by  counter  evidence,  renders  decision 
easy.  Tie  admission  of  one  and  the  exclusion  of  the  other  party,  is  an 
approximation  to  that  state.  When  one  party  only  is  heard,  decision  ia 
an  easy  matter,  requiring  little  thought.  Trial  by  lot  would  unquestiona- 
bly be  easier  ;  but  next  to  that,  in  the  readiness  at  which  the  mind  can 
come  to  a  conclusion,  is  to  exclude  one  and  hear  the  other.  Most  cases 
have,  or  the  parties  litigant  think  they  have,  two  sides ;  the  hearing  of  both 
would  be  no  slight  inconvenieDce — and  so  the  happy  thought  occurred, 
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whenever  the  general  rule  wu  to  be  violated,  of  bearing  bat  one  in  s 
cftuee. 

in  coramoQ  lav  cases,  tbe  preferences  are  onially  given  to  tbe  plaintifi^ 
when  either  ts  to  be  heard,  la  all  criminal  causes,  the  prosecutor,  in  England, 
burtbened  with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  here  at  all  events  Iiaving  an  intere^ 
sufficient  to  induce  his  action,  the  real  party  using  tbe  means  and  .process 
of  the  state  with  which  to  reach  tbe  accused  upon  whom  to  avenge  his 
wrongs — the  complainant  with  feeling — revenge  to  move  him — sometimes 
liable  for  costs — at  all  times  prosecuting  at  great  loss  and  inconvenience, 
is  readiljr  received,  while  the  defendant  is  not  permitted  to  offer  the 
slightest  explanations  as  a  witness,  and  under  those  sanctioiia  by  which 
the  prosecutor  is  bound.  The  degraded  mother,  on  a  charge  of  bastardy, 
guilty  by  the  very  fact  which  alone  renders  her  admissible,  which  is  the 
reason  for  her  admission,  is  a  competent  witness  against  tbe  reputed  &tber. 
lite  law  by  which  more  than  a  given  rate  of  interest  is  prohibited,  has  been 
violated.  In  no  event  are  both  to  be  heard,  and  a  judgment  formed  upon 
their  conflicting  statements.  Either  may  testify  under  certain  conditions : 
the  defendant,  if  the  usurer  is  willing  to  lose  his  cause,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  the  law  in  different  states  may  vary;  if  not,  the  usurer  alone  is  besrd. 
A  trunli  and  its  contents  have  been  lost,  or  converted  to  bis  own  use  by  some 
one  having  it  in  ciiarge,  and  a  suit  is  brought  by  the  owner  to  recover  the 
value  lost  It  then  becomes  material  to  determine  what  those  contents 
are,  and  their  value.  Were  the  admission  of  the  plwntiff  as  a  witness 
made  by  the  court  to  depend  upon  whether  the  trunk  had  brass  nails  or 
tacks — the  owner  of  one  with  brass  nails  received,  with  tadcs  rejected- 
there  are  few  who  would  not  ridicule  the  absurdity  of  such  a  decision. 
None  tbe  less  al»surd  is  it,  when  the  pluntifT  is  a  vritness  or  not,  as  he 
brings  trover  or  case — as  the  oontenta  of  tbe  trunic  are  jewels  or  medical 
instruments,  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel.*  Is  a  witness  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  articles  lost,  not  a  witness  to  prove  the  loss,  as  if  there  were 
some  validgrounds?  Why,  truth,  (the  probable  want  ofwhichistbeground 
of  exclusion,)  was  more  to  be  expected  in  relation  to  the  value  than  tbe 
fact  of  loss — whether  tbe  article  was  one  thing  or  another — or  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  uttered  if  tbe  attorney  should  bring  trover  rather  than 
case.  A  continuance  is  required  on  account  of  tlie  absence  of  a  material 
witness — a  paper  upon  which  depend  the  rights  of  a  party  is  lost — the 
result  may  depend  upon  whether  delay  shall  or  shall  not  be  granted — 
whether  a  copy  sijall  or  shall  not  be  received  ;  the  same  judge,  who  would 
consider  perjury  certain,  if  these  facta  were  to  be  sworn  before  a  jury,  will, 
without  hesitation,  make  tbem  the  basis  of  his  own  action,  provided  <»i)y 
tbey  are  utt«red  without  any  of  those  securities  so  essential  in  the  ex- 
traction of  proof. 

In  equity,  the  preferences  are  altogether  for  defendants.  Equity  juris- 
diction is  based  on  fraud,  trust,  or  accident.  That  the  defendant  has 
committed  a  fraud,  violat^  a  trust,  or  taken  advantage  of  an  accident, 
and  tiiat  at  common  law  he  is  without  a  remedy,  are  the  grievances  of 
which  the  plaintiff  complains,  and  these  grievances  constitute  the  special 
reasons  why  t.he  defendant  is  to  be  beard — that  "  this  act  of  the  adversary" 
(bringing  a  bill,  rendered  necessary  by  the  misdoings  of  the  defendant) 
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"  mhj  be  regarded  as  br  emphatic  admission,  that  In  that  instance  the 
party  is  worthy  of  credit,  and  that  his  known  integrity  ia  a  sufficient 
guaranty  against  the  danger  of  falsehood."*  The  same  judge,  chaogingthe 
name  of  his  process  from  writ  to  hill;  his  official  designation  from  judge 
to  chancellor ;  the  parties  the  same,  save  only  in  the  change  of 
tbeir  position ;  the  amount  involved  the  same ;  the  question  the  same, 
which  he  has  once  decided  at  law,  and  in  which  he  would  have 
been  horror-stricken  at  hearing  either  party  ; — the  defendant  decided  by 
him  in  his  common  iaw-robes  as  a  dangerous  witness — convicted  in  ad- 
vance, of  ineradicable  mendacity — fore-ordained  to  eternal  untrust worthi- 
ness,— when  the  suit  is  termed  bill,  and  the  same  judge  is  asked  to 
enjoin  the  judgment  which  ho  has  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  law  ;  the 
same  defendant,  whom,  as  plaintiff,  he  deemed  a  liar,  by  the  fact  of  his 
position,  he  now  finds,  by  the  peculiar  virtues  of  equity,  clothed  with 
righteousness,  as  with  a  garment,  to  be  entitled  to  a  super-ordinary  and 
unexpected  degree  of  credit,  and  invariably  renders  judgment  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  answer,  unless  it  should  be  contradicted  by  two 
witnesses,  or  what  he  may  deem  equivalent  to  two  witnesses.  Tne  de- 
fendant interested,  liable  to  bias  from  the  stakes  dependent  on  the  issue 
of  the  contest^  if  contradicted  by  an  extraneous  witness  devoid  of  in- 
terest, one  would  think  the  chancellor,  by  analyzing  and  comparing  their 
conflicting  statements,  might  ascertain  the  truth ;  but  no  such  thing  does  he 
do.  lie  has  an  invariable  rule  for  all  such  cases,  which  saves  all  thought 
— all  investigation  :  "  lie  will  neither  make  a  decree,  nor  send  the  cause 
to  be  tried  at  law  :  he  wiU  limphf  dismiss  the  bill."f 

In  the  case  of  an  extraneous  witness  interested  in  a  cause,  sometimes 
the  interest  excludes — sometimes  not.  Policy — necessity — words  with 
which  the  lawyer  plays,  as  the  ju^Ier  with  his  cups  ud  balls,  aullice  for 
admission  or  rejection,  as  if  there  were  any  policy  m  receiving  testimony, 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  truth  ;  as  if  there  Was  any 
necessity,  which  would  justify  the  hearing  of  wliat  the  same  judge  has 
over  and  over  agtun  declared  would  lead  to  deception.  If  policy  or  ne- 
cessity will  not  admit,Ja  release  always  will — the  witness  releasing  tihowing 
by  the  very  fact  of  surrendering  his  pecuniary  interest,  that  there  is  some 
more  powerful  motive  than  that  which  he  has  released  operating  upon 
his  mind,  and  inducing  his  action.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  law  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  create,  by  rewards  to  informers,  the  very  interest  of  which,  if  it 
arises  in  the  natural  course  of  business  transactions,  it  evinces  such  a  holy 
horror.  But  why  investigate  the  shifting  and  evanescent  distinctions— 
the  discordant  and  contradictory  rules — so  discordant  and  contradictory, 
that  one  can  hardly  tell  whether  a  case  is  without  or  within  the  shadowy 
line.  They  are  all  found  written  out  in  the  various  treatises,  whose  main 
object  it  is  to  show  to  what  extent,  and  why,  the  most  obvious  and  natural 
sources  of  testimony  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  tho 
court. 

We  have  thus  particularly  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
proposed  reforms  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  the  party  and  of  in- 
terested witnesses,  because  we  deem  titem  the  most  useful  and  important 
of  any  which  they  have  proposed.     Lord  Penman's  act  goes  no  further 
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than  the  admission  of  extraneous  witnesses,  when  interested.  Itbnotverj 
easy  to  perceive  in  what  the  dollar  of  the  partj  in  peril  differs  from  the 
dollar  of  a  witness  in  the  same  peril — ^nor  how  an  alteration  of  the  com- 
mon law,  by  which  the  latter  is  received  to  testify,  can  be  justified  by  any 
course  of  reasoning  which  will  not  apply  equally  to  the  former. 

Another  ground  of  exclusion  is,  that  of  infamy.  To  be  sure,  "  it  is  a 
point  of  no  small  di^tcalty  to  determine  precisely  the  crimes  which  render 
a  witness  thm  in&mous.  When  once  this  difficulty  is  overcome,  the 
convict  is  not  allowed  to  testify,  because  he  is  deemed  "  morally  too  cor- 
rupt to  be  trusted  to  testify  :  so  reckless  of  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  insensible  to  the  restraining  force  of  an  oath,  that  it  is 
rendered  extremely  improbable  that  he  will  speak  the  truth  at  all."*  The 
crime,  however  atrocious,  and  however  fully  admitted,  never  of  itself  ex- 
cludes. With  the  old  Spartans,  thetl  per  te  was  well  enough — nay,  more, 
approved  and  commended ;  the  detection,  it  was,  which  was  considered 
worthy  of  pimishment.  So  with  the  common  law,  the  judgment  it  is  which 
excludes.  The  avowed  and  boasting  thief,  the  acknowledged  but  uncon- 
victed perjurer,  are  received  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  accomplice, 
testifying  under  the  expectation  of  pardon,  or  the  hope  of  reward,  equally 

fuilty  with  the  accused,  whose  conviction  he  is  seeking  to  procure,  is 
card,  and  to  his  testimony,  laden  with  the  guilt  of  crime,  and  the  hope 
of  pardon,  and  the  expectant  perjury  of  interest,  the  law  takes  no  excep- 
tion. But  even  the  judgment  will  not  exclude,  if  the  conviction  has  taken 
place  in  a  state  other  than  that  in  which  the  witness  is  examined  ; 
this  "insensibility  to  the  obligations  of  gn  oath,"  this  recklessness  "of 
the  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,"  this  moral  corruption  of  the 
witness,  being  "  strictly  territorial,"  Jf  from  the  conviction  of  a  past 
crime,  the  inference  is  conclusive,  that  the  individual  so  committing  will, 
when  called  as  a  witness,  commit  peijury — why  is  it  not  equally  conclusive, 
when  the  offence  was  conftnitted  one  side  of  aetate'lineas  the  other?  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  convicts  from  other  states  has  been  or 
can  be  received,  without  danger  to  the  interests  of  justice,  then  conviction 
"  being  shown  in  diminution  of  the  credit  due  them,"  what  reason  can  be 
given  why  the  law  cannot  be  safely  dianged,  and  all  convicts  be  allowed 
to  testify,  subject  to  such  deductions  from  the  weight  of  thdr  testimony, 
as  in  each  instance,  the  jury  hearing  their  testimony,  shall  deem  meet  and 
proper? 

The  absurd  and  evil  conaeqaences  of  this  rule  was  most  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  trial  of  Abner  Rogers  for  the  murder  of  Charles  Lincoln,  a 
warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison.  The  accused  was  a  convict, 
and  the  only  witnesses  by  whom  the  crime  could  be  proved,  were  the 
fellow- convicts  of  the  prisoner.  That  they  saw  the  crime  wben  committed, 
if  committed;  that  there  were  no  motives,  perceptible  at  least,  whidi 
would  bo  likely  to  induce  false  testimony  ;  that  they  were  willing  to  nar- 
rate what  they  saw  ;  that  without  their  testimony  the  alleged  crime  would 
go  unpunished,  they  being  the  only  witnesses  by  whom  it  could  be  proved, 
were  reasons  which  would  have  been  considered  BufHcient,  by  an  unlearned 
layman,  ignorant  of  legal  rules,  to  have  at  once  received  their  testimony, 
and,  after  making  such  deductions 'as  the  tarnished  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses would  seem  to  require,  to  have  acted  upon  such  testimony  in  ao- 
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cordance  with  the  convictions  of  his  underatanding.  It  would  never  have 
occurred  to  him,  that  to  procure  a  chance  for  the  conviction  of  one,  all 
the  convicta  whose  testimony  might  be  important  or  necessary  for  con- 
viction, should  be  turned  loose  npon  society,  and  that  this  was  a  matter 
of  legal  necessity,  so  stringent,  that  if  not  done,  the  legal  impunity  of  the 
criminal  was  a  matter  of  toe  most  entire  certainty.  Not  so  the  common 
!aw.  ITiat  presumed  the  prisoner  innocent,  and  in  this  case  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  in  accordance  with  this  presumption.  Yet  five  individuals, 
convicts,  whose  guilt  was  as  satisfactorily  established  as  guilt  ever  can  be; 
justly  suffering  the  penalties  imposed  by  law,  were  pardoned,  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  good  conduct  or  peculiar  veracity  of  theirs,  hut  simply,  that 
thereby  they  might  be  made  competent  witnesses,  A  sixth  was  called, 
but  no  pardon  being  produced,  he  was  reje(?ted.  A  just  punishment  for 
an  offence  committed  was,  in  each  instance  of  the  pardon,  remitted.  The 
punishment  of  innocence,  and  the  escape  of  guilt,  are  both  dieastrous  to 
society.  The  remission  of  a  just  and  fitting  punishment  of  a  crime,  for  a 
cause  totally  unconnected  with  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  pardoned 
convict,  is  an  evil  great  in  proportion  to  the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus 
causelessly  remitted.  For  a  chance  at  one  whom  the  law  presumes  inno- 
cent, any  supposabje  number  of  guilty  may  he  relieved  from  the  punish- 
ment which  the  same  law  has  decreed  they  of  right  should  suficr. 

But  why  pardon?  Is  there  any  magic  in  the  virtues  of  the  "great  seal?" 
Does  it  resemble,  ,in  its  moral  efficacy,  the  royal  touch  in  its  healing  vir- 
tues 1  The  one  heals  disease  ;  does  the  other  cleanse  from  sin  ?  Does 
the  great  seal  remove  "  this  presumed  total  disregard  to  an  oath  1"  Does 
it  confer  new  sensibilities  to  its  obligations  ?  Why,  in  the  case  referred  to, 
were  five  convicts  pardoned  ?  Did  the  "  great  seal"  change  the  evidence 
which  these  convicta  would  have  delivered,  from  falsehood  to  truth  1 
Were  these  witnesses,  after  the  pardon,  any  more  deserving  of  confidence  ? 
Was  their  testimony  any  more  likely  to  be  true  than  that  of  their  fellow- 
convict,  who  was  not  among  the  lucky  ones  from  whom  all  moral  taint 
was  removed  by  the  supernatural  virtues  of  a  "  great  seal  1"  If  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  witness  is  not  increased,  nor  hia  testimony  changed,  then 
of  what  conceivable  benefit  is  the  pardon  ?  Does  it  enlarge  the  sagacity 
of  the  judge,  or  increase  the  discernment  of  the  jury  ?  If  not ;  if  no  elTecU 
ensue  from  this  mummery  ;  if  the  trustworthiness  of  the  witness  is  not 
increased,  nor  the  capacity  of  the  judge  enlarged,  nor  the  acuteness  of  the 
jury  increased,  then  all  that  has  been  accomplished  is,  that  criminals,  ex- 
piating their  oifences  by  Buffering  the  appoin1«d  punishment,  are  turned 
out  ^ain  to  commit  depredations  ;  justice  is  defrauded  of  her  due,  and 
nothing  whatever  has  been  gained,  save  by  the  criminal ;  for  the  pardoned 
witness  might  just  as  well  have  been  heard  without  the  pardon  as  with ; 
as  well  permitted  to  testify  when  his  offence  is  evidenced  by  a  judgment, 
as  by  admissions  ;  when  committed  within  as  without  the  state ;  when  the 
trial  is  had,  leaving  it  to  the  jury  to  place  such  reliance  on  the  testimony 
as  they  may  think,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  entitled  to.  If  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  veracity  of  a  pardoned  convict,  will  they  he  hope- 
lessly at  fault  if  the  convict  should  come  before  them  without  any  pardon  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  pardon  is  a  silly  device  to  evade  the  consequences  of 
a  bad  rule.  But  this  it  does  not  necessarily  accomplish.  The  prisoner 
may  need  the  testimony  of  a  convict  to  establish  his  innocence.  The  par- 
don so  necessary  to  technical  competency,  so  unnecessary  to  testimonial 
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veracity,  depends  on  the  will  of  the  executive  magistrate  of  the  state,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  he  will  pardon  proven  guilt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  escape  of  a  prisoner,  though,  if  not  done,  even  in- 
nocence should  suffer.  The  rule  ia  full  of  evil,  and  tJiat  continually,  with- 
out  a  particle  of  alleviating  good.  Important  witnesses  may  thus  be  shut 
out,  the  truth  excluded,  and  justice  be  perverted.  The  consequences  will 
fall,  not  on  the  party  guilty — the  convict — for  to  him  the  utterance  of  tes- 
timony is  a  matter  perfectly  immaterial,  but  on  the  party  in  the  right, 
who  is  entirely  without  fault,  and  whose  misfortune  it  ia  to  be  thus  de- 
prived of  testimony  which  may  be  true  and  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
just  rights.  Experience  has  fully  shown,  that  no  evils  have  resulted  from 
the  admission  of  the  accomplice,  or  of  pardoned  convicts  ;  and  if  none  in 
these  cases,  there  can  be  none  in  any.  The  rule  inflicts  punishment  on 
the  innocent,  who  need  the  excluded  proof;  in  every  aspect  is  wrong  and 
absurd  ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  it  has  so  long  oontiuued. 

The  commissioners,  while  they  have,  upon  solid  and  unanswerable 
grounds,  abolished  exclusions  resulting,  heretofore,  from  interest  and  in- 
famy, have  been  contented  with  merely  modifying  the  common  law  in 
relation  to  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  husband  and  wife,  or  that  of 
the  attorney.  So  far,  however,  as  they  have  modified  it,  by  even  granting 
conditional  admission,  they  have,  to  that  extent,  improved  it ;  for  such  is 
the  law  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  alteration  which 
should  not  be  an  amendment.  They  have,  in  the  case  of  the  clei^yraan 
or  priest,  and  the  licensed  physician  or  surgeon,  added  two  instances  of 
exi;liiBion,  qualified  to  be  sure,  heretofore  unknown  to  the  law.  This  is 
done  with  great  doubt  on  their  part.  The  modifications  of  the  existent 
law  as  proposed,  relating  as  they  do  to  rules  of  no  trifling  importance, 
would  seem  to  demand  consideration  ; 

"  There  are  particular  relations  in  which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  enmvragt 
eonjideivx,  and  to  preserve  it  inviolate  ;  therefore,  a  person  cannot  he  eiamined  as 
a  witness  in  the  following  oases: 

"1.  A  husband  cannot  be  esamined/br  or  !W«n»(  his  wife,  joithout  ktr  iwuetit, 
nor  a  wife /or  or  against  her  husband,  without  Aw  eotaeiU ;  nor  can  either,  during 
tJie  marriage  or  afterwards,  bo,  tvithonl  the  content  of  the  otier,  examined  as  to 
any  communication  made  by  one  to  the  other  during  the  marriage.  But  this 
exception  does  not  apply  to  a  civil  action  or  proceedinE  by  one  against  (he  other, 
nor  to  a  criminal,  or  prooeedinw  for  a  crime  cominitl<id  by  one  against  the  other, 

"  2.  An  attorney  cannot,  vrithouttke  coraento/hitdieut,  be  examined  as  to  any 
communication  made  by  the  client  to  bim^  or  his  advice  given  thereon  in  the 
course  of  professional  employment 

"3.  A  clergyman  or  priest  oaaaot,  vn/hotitOie  content  of  the  person  making  the 
confession,  be  examined  as  to  any  confesNOn  made  to  htm  in  his  proressional 
character,  in  the  course  of  discipline  enjoined  by  the  Church  to  which  he  t>elong8. 

"  4.  A  licensed  physician  or  surgeon  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  his  patient, 
be  examined  in  a  civil  action  as  to  any  information  acquired  in  attecifing  the 
patient,  which  was  aeccasary  to  enable  him  to  prescribe  or  act  for  the  patienL — 
g  1710. 

"  Whether  even  these  four  exclusions  should  all  be  retained,  is  a  question,  say 
the  commissioners,  not  admitting- of  an  easy  solution.  Neither  livingston  nor 
Bcntham  admit  the  exclusion  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife.  The  only  exclo- 
siona  which  Mr.  Livingston  admits,  are  tho?e  of  a  lawyer  and  confessor.  The 
only  one  allowed  by  Mr.  Bcntham  is  that  of  a  confessor." 

"  All  persons,  without  exception,  who,  having  the  organs  of  sense,  can 
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perceive,  and  perceiving,  can  make  known  their  percepdons  to  others, 
may  be  witnesaes,"  is  the  general  rule  adopted  by  the  com  Riisai oners, 
after  careltil  consideration  of  the  subject,  'uieae  exceptions  they  allow, 
because  "  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  encourage  confidence,  and  to  pre- 
serve it  inviolate." 

In  receiving  the  testimony  of  the  party  and  those  interested,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  commissioners  have  settled  the  question,  and  against  the 
very  exceptions  which  they  seem,  doubtingly,  to  have  suggested.  Receiv- 
ing the  testimony  of  the  party,  the  reception  of  those  connected  with  him, 
however  close  the  connection,  would  seem  necessarily  and  inevitably  to 
follow ;  for,  however  strong  the  tie,  whether  domestic  or  professional,  its 
pressure  would  never  be  so  great  in  intensity  as  would  be  that  of  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  party ;  that  ia,  the  derivative  interest  of  the  attorney 
or  the  wife,  in  the  a&irs  of  the  client  or  the  husband,  would  never  equal 
die  original  interest  of  such  husband  or  client.  Hence,  when  once  the 
primary  interest  ceases  to  be  a  ground  of  exclusion,  much  more  should 
all  derivative  or  associated  interest  be  received.  If  no  fear  of  falsehood, 
no  dread  of  perjury,  no  dreaded  hardship,  in  uttering  self-deserving  truth, 
have  sufficed  to  exclude  the  party,  certunly  they  must  be  insufficient  to 
exclude  all  lesser  interests. 

"  To  encourage  confidence,  and  preserve  it  inviolate."  That  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  confidence  should  be  encouraged  and  preserved  inviolate, 
may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  true.  But  the  compulsory  utterance  of  tes- 
timony, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  can,  in  no  sense, 
be  considered  a  violation  of  confidence.  In  certain  relations,  with  or  with- 
out legal  encouragement,  confidence  will  naturally  arise.  The  very  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  attorney  and  client, 
confessor  and  penitent,  and  physician  and  patient,  necessarily  implies  an- 
tecedent confidence.  Without  it,  the  marriage  relation  is  never  formed, 
the  attorney  is  without  a  client,  spiritual  consolation  is  unsought,  the  aid 
of  the  physician  is  never  required.  Precedent  confidence  is  implied  in  the 
inception  of  these  relations,  and  their  duration  is  based  on  its  continuance. 

The  preservation  of  confidence  may  be  right  or  wrong  ;  that  will  de- 
pend on  the  confidence  sought  to  be  preserved,  what  confidence  there  is 
to  be  encouraged,  and,  being  encouraged,  to  be  preserved  inviolate  ;  tbat< 
between  those  in  the  right,  between  &ose  seeking  no  wrong  and  violating 
no  right,  a  confidence  compatible  with  the  great  ends  of  justice,  none  other. 
The  confidence  between  associates  in  fraud,  between  accomplices  in  crime, 
is  not  of  such  A  nature  that  the  interference,  in  its  fiivor,  of  the  law,  is 
either  necessary  or  desirable  for  any  of  the  objects  of  good  government. 
The  knave  or  the  criminal  reposes  confidence,  no  matter  in  whom.  What 
claim  has  the  confidence  of  guilt  or  of  fraud  to  legal  inviolability  T  Is  not 
the  protection  of  this  sort  of  confidence,  the  encouragement  of  crime,  the 
support  and  aid  of  fraud?  In  the  right,  all  confidential  relations,  being 
true,  will,  if  communicated,  subserve  the  right;  that  ia,  being  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  favorable  to,  the  great  ends  of  justice.  The  exclusion  does 
not  rest  on  doubtful  truth  of  such  communications  ;  it  assumes  their  truth, 
and  for  that  cause  excludes.  It  is  the  wrong-doer,  civil  or  criminal,  alone, 
whose  interests  will  be  jeoparded  by  the  legal  disregard  of  such  confiden- 
tial relations  as  he  may  see  fit  to  make;  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
what  claims  he  has  to  the  protection  of  his  interests  over  those  of  the 
party  in  the  right. 
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The  exduMons  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  wrong-doer,  and  for  his  benefit 
alone.  lu  the  right,  all  contidentiat  communications  necassarily  establish- 
ing, as  they  must,  the  truth,  for  a  confidential  communication  of  falsehood, 
by  the  party  in  the  right,  is  not  supposable,  the  party  bo  coDimunicatJng 
them  could  have  no  objection  to  their  introduction.  No  matter  how  con- 
fidential  the  communication,  their  judicial  promulgation  would  never  he 
to  him  a  source  of  regret.  It  is  only  when  tiie  facts  communicated  are 
self-deserving,  injurious  to  the  communicant,  being  true,  he  being  in  the 
wrong,  that  the  disclosure  of  such  communications  would  be  a  source  of 
grief. 

But  by  the  previous  provisions  of  the  code,  the  party  being  a  witness, 
either  at  his  own  instance  or  that  of  his  antagonist,  and  subject  to  cross- 
examination,  of  what  conceivable  importance  can  the  preservation  of  con- 
fidence be  to  him,  when  he  is  himself  liable  to  examination  in  reference 
to  all  facts?  Examinable  himself  as  to  confidential  communications,  the 
exdusioD  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  made  can  only  be  of  importanoe 
to  htm  when,  being  in  the  vrrong,  and  intending,  if  examined,  to  misstate, 
he  is  reluctant  to  have  his  testimony,  thiis  given,  contrasted  with  what  he 
has  previously  communicated  under  the  secrecy  of  confidence,  and  be  is 
unwilling  to  have  this  check  upon  his  testimony  ;  or,  not  called  by  his 
opponent,  and  not  daring  to  proffer  his  own  testimony,  he  wishes  to  con- 
ceal the  truths  he  has  communicated.  In  other  words,  like  all  parties,  he 
is  opposed  to  the  reception  of  testimony  which  may  be  injurious,  not  be- 
cause it  is  not  true,  but  because,  being  true,  it  will  tend  to  promote  the 
ends  of  justice,  what,  of  all  things,  he  is  solicitous  to  evade. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  code,  neither  husband  and  wife,  attorney,  cler- 
gyman, nor  physician,  are  necessarily  excluded.  Indeed,  they  are  all  re- 
ceived when  the  party  whose  confidential  narrations  are  offered,  is  himself 
a  witness ;  for  being  a  witness  is,  by  the  statute,  determined  to  be  con- 
sent, on  his  part,  to  the  admission  of  this  proof.  Unless  then  a  party 
wishes  to  be  a  witness,  his  coniidential  relations  are  not  admissible.  If 
compulsorily  a  witness,  still  they  are  rejected.  When,  and  under  what 
circumstimces,  the  admission  of  this  testimony  being  "  by  consent,"  will 
such  consent  be  granted  t  The  testimony  being  admissible  only  upon  the 
*  consent  of  the  party  against  whom  it  is  proffered,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
party  needing  or  requiring  this  testimony  can  iiever  rely  on  having  it 
when  most  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  bis  rights.  Indeed,  the  more 
necessary  he  may  deem  it,  the  less  likely  is  fao  to  obtain  it.  Consent  is 
in  vain  to  be  expected  from  the  party  whose  interests  are  thereby  to  be 
disserved.  It  will  never  be  given  save  and  except  when  it  is  expected  or 
known  to  be  favorable  to  the  party  in  whose  power  rests  the  question  of 
admission  or  rejection. 

Here,  then,  may  be  important  evidence — important  to  any  imaginable 
extent ;  and  the  question  of  its  reception  is  made  to  depend,  not  upon  its 
truth — its  materiality — its  necessity  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  party 
offering  it — not  upon  the  will  of  the  judge  before  whom  the  cause  is  be- 
ing tried,  but  upon  tlie  will  of  the  party  whose  rights  are  to  be  adversely 
aftectcd  thereby.  The  power  over  testimony  is  thus  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  lost  person  upon  whom  such  authority  should  be  conferred.  The 
cases  where  consent  is  withheld,  will  ordinarily  be,  where  this  testimony 
is  most  especially  needed.  Now,  because  a  party  will  not  consent— does 
not  wish  to  hear  testimony, — what  reason  is  that,  why  it  should  not  be  re- 
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ceived  ?  If  die  wishes  of  tbe  criioiDal  or  wrong-doer  are  to  be  eonBulted, 
what  testimony  adverse  to  his  rights  is  there,  to  the  retieptioa  of  which 
he  would  consent } 

The  testimony  of  the  wife,  in  the  case  of  the  huaband,  either  received 
at  his  inatance,  or  compelled  at  that  of  his  opponent,  will  either  coincide 
with  or  vary  from  his  previously  received  testimony,  if  he  has  been  a 
witness.  If  it  coincides  with  it  to  that  extent,  provided  the  judge  is  satis- 
fied of  the  integrity  of  such  coincidence,  additional'  and  important  tes- 
timony is  received  to  strengthen  conviction,  and  to  render  more  stable  the 
basis  of  decision.  If  the  testimony  of  one  varies  from  that  of  the  other, 
or  ia  opposed  thereto  ;  here  then  is  a  most  important  element  in  the 
final  disposition  of  the  cause,  which,  if  the  first  received  testimony  were 
&lse,  must  be  considered  indispensable  to  correct  decision.  The  now  ex- 
cluded testimony  true  and  agreeing  with  the  previously  delivered 
testimony,  gives  additional  weight  to  what  bad  been  thus  received. 
Whether  the  husband  has  been  or  not  a  witness,  the  importance  of  the 
wife,  either  to  the  husband  or  to  his  antagonist,  is  precisely  the  same  aa 
that  of  any  other  witness  of  equal  credibility.  It  in  no  manner  dependa 
upon  whether  the  husband  has  previously  testified  or  not.  Exclude  this 
testimony,  you,  to  just  such  extent,  take  away  from  the  judge  of  fact  the 
means  of  rendering  a  just  decision. 

Whether  this  testimony  or  any  testimony  will  be  true  or  not,  cannot  be 
known  in  advance.  The  means  of  determining  its  truth  cannot  exist 
before  it  is  heard.  When  heard,  then,  first,  the  question  of  its  truth 
arises  fur  determination.  If  false,  it  falls  within  the  category  of  all  false 
testimony ;  if  perceived,  no  evil  ensues.  That  being  false,  its  falsehood 
will  be  perceived,  is  as  probable  as  that  the  falsehood  of  any  testimony 
will  be  perceived.  The  objection  stands  no  stronger  against  this,  than 
against  all  testimony,  for  of  all  it  is  a  contingency,  that  it  may  be  false ; 
and  if  such  contingency  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejection,  it  is  so  for  all 
proof,  unless  and  except  when  the  gift  of  fore-knowledge  is  granted  to 
the  judicial  mind.  He  therefore,  only,  who  can  fore^ow,  is  justified 
in  excluduig,  leat,  without  such  fore-knowledge,  he  may  exclude 
the  truth. 

What  courts,  seeking  to  do  justice,  of  all  things  need,  is  the  truth ;  and 
we  think  little  of  that  domestic  felicity  which  would  be  destroyed  by  ita 
utterance,  or  dependa  for  its  continuance  upon  its  suppression. 

We  regret,  notwithstanding  the  modifications  the  commissioners  have 
made  upon  the  common  law,  that  they  should,  to  any  extent,  have  clothed 
with  inviolable  and  compulsory  secrecy  the  communications  which  the 
client  may  make  \a  his  attorney.  We  consider  this  rule  as  one  dis- 
honorable and  degrading  to  the  legal  profession,  injurious  to  the  public^ 
and  entirely  unnecessary  to  a  client  for  any  proper  and  legitimate 
purpose. 

No  especial  and  protected  legal  confidence  is  reqnired,  in  the  ordinary 
business  relations  of  life.  The  relations  of  partners,  of  principal  axA 
agent,  of  banker  and  clerk,  of  trustee  sod  ctitui  que  irvtt,  are  of  the  moat 
confidential  nature,  may  require  the  highest  degree  of  mutual  confidence, 
may  involve  the  greateat  pecuniary  interest ;  yet,  when  needed  for  the 
purposes  of  judicial  inquiry,  oommunieatlona  ever  so  confidential  are  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed.  The  secrets  of  friendship,  the  relations  of  panat 
to  child,  of  brother  to  ^ter,  are  not  permitted  to  be  withheld.    Now, 
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Ae  rebtioD  of  manmej  and  elieot  »  V"*^  *  Immmm  nUtkn,  hxthtf 
ntither  tbe  aocredneai  nor  tke  icntm]  coofidcDce  of  fiicsdafaip  nor  o( 
Uodrcd,  involviiig  to  be  tore  great  pceonurj  and  p«noBi]  intHcsl,  and 
ID  nferr^nte  to  wUHi  the  attornej  ii  to  act  as  SD  agtat  for  the  priDc>p«l 
bi  all  other  eases,  erjtnmnniealions  bcto'  >o  confidentiaJ,  aie  eompoIsonlT 
reqnir^  if  sspposed  bj'  the  party  reqniriiig  than  to  be  nuAJSkuy  fiw  the 
protectifja  of  his  riefais. 

The  reaam  lor  the  protection  thus  thrown  orer  poferaonal  in  pnSsnoiec 
to  all  otbtf  bosuMas  commimicatiaiis.  is  for  the  alleged  protBction  of  the 
dimt,  for  "  if  not  proteoti^,  no  nun  vonld  dan  cctKoIt  a  professofial 
adviser  vith  a  Tier  to  bin  def^ice  or  to  the  aifi>rvenieTit  ofbis  r^lits  :  and 
no  man  could  ffely  oome  into  court,  either  to  obtain  redress  or  to  d^end 
himself."  If  the  cli«it  is  in  the  right,  it  is  obrious  that  the  oonunimica- 
tions  he  will  make  must  be  tme — 1^  coald  not  mjtlij.  be  would  not  dart 
do  otherwise  than  to  state  the  tnitb.  0>mmmucati<His  of  false  &cCs  would 
endanger  him.  If  then  in  the  r^fat,  and  malting  tree  commimicationa  to 
bis  attorney,  he  cannot  object  to  what,  if  commmticated,  woold  aid  him. 
Hie  wrong-doer  alone  will  object,  for  he  alone  coald  snfler  b y  ontroe  com- 
iDiniicstions  he  might  make  to  counsel.  But  the  fiu^  communicated  bang 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  correct  decision,  so  &r  as  that  is  concerned, 
it  is  entirely  immaterial  from  whose  lips  they  proceed.  "No  man  would 
iart  consult,"  &c.  This  would  depend  entirely  upon  what  was  to  be  oom- 
mnnicated.  As  for  all  honest  claims,  aa  for  all  just  defences,  the  dirat 
would  hare  foil  power  to  eommnnicate,  and  without  fear  or  danger.  The 
coDlidence  between  wrong.doers  and  tlieir  confidenljal  ad\-isers  would  be 
restricted  or  destroyed.  The  knave  or  criminal  knowing  that  all  disclo- 
■are*  he  might  make  could  be  compnlsorily  extracted  from  his  attorney, 
will  widihold  them.  He  may  thus  lessen  bis  chance  of  escape,  he  may 
thus  be  crippled  in  his  attempts  at  eluding  justice.  Is  that  a  source  of  &ar 
or  regret  1  The  criminal  and  the  knave  will  have  aeoonaplices,  but  is  it 
desirable  tiiat  they  should  thus  be  fbrnisbed  with  accomplices  dotbed  witk 
itnpnnity — tfie  recipients  of  dishonest  secrets,  and  exempt  from  inquiry  1 
Were  the  rule  entirely  abolished,  the  relation,  wfaeneverit  existed,  would 
be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  integrity  and  enlightened  public  policy. 

As  will  be  perceived,  we  entirely  coincide  with  every  change  so  far  as 
made  ;  our  only  regret  is  that  they  have  not  adhered  to  one  simple  mle — 
aniform  admission  of  all,  under  all  circumstances  whatsoever. 

While  thus  no  witness  should  be  excluded,  so  no  testimony,  however 
tnferior  in  trustworthiness,  if  of  any  force,  and  the  only  attainable  proof, 
should  be  rejected.  Hie  best  evidence  should  always  be  required — "  not 
6iK  belt  evidence  of  which  the  eaxe  in  its  nature  ii  miaceptible"  but  the  beat 
evidence,  which  exists  and  ia  attainable.  The  theoretically  best  evidence 
may  have  ceased  to  exist-,  bat  that  alTords  reason  why  resort  should  not  be 
had  to  evidence  inferior  in  degree,  but  still  the  ftesf  remaining.  It  ia  what 
the  law  does  in  many  instances,  and  we  see  neither  reason  against,  not 
dangers  in  the  extersionof  the  rules  of  law  so  as  to  embrace  caaea  not  pro- 
vided for : —  • 

"  The  act,  or  declaration,  verbal  or  written,  of  a  deceased  person,  in  reelect  to 
relationahip,  Wrtt.  marriage,  or  deaiA  of  any  person  related  by  blood  or  marriage 
to  such  deceased  person :  the  act  or  declaration  of  a  deceased  person,  done  or 
made  against  his  interest  in  reepect  to  his  real  property:  and  also  in  criminal 
actions,  the  actor  declaration  of  a  dyin^  person  made  under  a  sense  of  tmpendiiw 
death,  lespecting  the  cause  of  bis  death :" — g  1704. 
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n«*8,  we  believe,  is  Bubstantially  a  provision  of  the  eommon  law,  a  wise 
one,  unquestionably.  It  is  one  which  has  been  acted  upon  foryeare,  and 
no  practical  evil  is  asserted  or  known  to  have  arisen  from  it.  This  kind  of 
evidence,  upon  well- considered  grounds,  haa  been  deemed  admissible  in  refe- 
rence to  marriages,  births,  deaths ;  the  most  important  events  in  any  man's 
history,  and  upon  which  depend  his  property  and  social  position.  These 
declarations  relate  to  facts  most  important  in  the  legal  consequences 
depending  on  them.  But  these  are  not  the  only  fiicts  which  become  the 
subjects  of  judicial  inquiry  ;  they  are  as  numerous  aa  the  wants  and  neces- 
rities  of  humanity.  The  deposition  of  the  same  witness  taken  in  another 
cause,  his  letters,  his  recollected  and  reported  conversations,  not  swoni, 
not  cross-examined,  inferior  in  trustworthiness,  because  wanting  in  the  ordi- 
nary securities  for  truth;  seen  to  be  thus  inferior,  and  consequently  liable 
to  deduction,  are  in  existence,  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  cause 
on  trial ;  and  the  question  occurs,  shall  they  be  received  J  Whatever  the 
reasons  which  render  this  sort  of  evidence  admissible  when  the  inquiry  is 
in  relation  to  the  date  or  fact  of  a  maniage,  the  birth  or  death  of  a  child, 
they  apply  with  equal  urgency  to  the  admission  of  anr  other  fact.  Is 
necessity  the  reason  ? — it  exists  alike  in  each  case.  Is  tuere  any  magio  in 
the  fact  of  birth,  death,  or  marriagcj  by  which  the  dedarations  of  a  deceased 
person,  if  made  in  reference  to  them,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  true, 
than  if  made  ia  reference  to  any  other  controverted  fnct  1 

So  the  declarations  of  dying  persons  are  admitted  in  criminal  cases,  when 
relating  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  rightfully  admitted.  Yet  the  dying 
man  can  hardly  be  supposed  as  entirely  free  from  feelings  of  bitterness  or 
ill-will  against  the  author  of  his  death.  The  testimony  is  hearsay — re- 
ported— subject  to  all  the  dangers  attendant  upon  such  proof;  with  the 
securities  of  oath  or  cross-examination — whatever  the  dying  man  may  utter, 
received — whatever  he  may  withhold,  forever  shrouded  in  the  darkness  <d 
the  grave.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  objections,  this  proof  is  admitted. 
But  it  may  happen  that  the  blow  of  an  assassin  caused  immediate  death — 
the  only  witness  to  that  blow,  on  the  bed  of  death,  with  instant  dissolution 
before  him,  clearly  and  calmly  narrates  the  facts  which  establish  guilt. 
The  dying  man  has  no  feeling  of  animosity  to  any  one  rankling  in  his 
besom.  Here,  too,  is  no  oath — no  cross-examination — the  deficiencies  in 
that  respect  the  same  in  each  case ;  still  the  declarations  of  the  witness 
without  feeling  are  rejected,  while  those  of  the  witness  with,  are  received. 
In  the  case  of  murder,  if  there  bo  falsehood  and  conviction,  and  punishment 
following  such  conviction,  the  consequences  to  accused  are  irreparable. 
The  cause  may  be  civil — property  on  any  amount  may  depend  upon  re- 
ceiving proof  of  the  declarations  of  a  dying  man ;  the  danger  of  this 
species  of  testimony,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  be  equal  where 
property  is  involved,  to  that  where  life  is  at  stake :  yet  this  evidence,  inad- 
missible to  establish  the  most  insignilicant  right  of  property,  is  received 
without  objection,  when  reputation  and  life  are  in  peril. 

If  these  various  violations  of  the  rulesof  law  as  to  hearsay,  none  the  less 
Tiolations  because  termed  exceptions,  are  found  not  merely  not  unobjec- 
tionable, but  positively  necessary  and  desirable,  even  in  relation  to  the 
niDst  importiuit  facts,  what  reason  is  there  why  the  exception  should  not 
be  enlarged  into  the  rule,  and  no  testimony,  coming  in  the  best  attainable 
form,  be  excluded  } — that  the  best  existing  evidence  should  always  be  rv 
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oeiTod,  notvithstaoding  there  might,  in  some  time  past,  have  been  b^ter 
eridenoe,  vliich  has  long  since  perished. 

We  have  now  partioularl;  called  attention  to  the  portion  of  the  code 
relating  to  the  law  of  evidence,  beoause  the  reformB  there  proposed  are  of 
the  highest  moment.  No  branch  of  the  law  can  compare  with  this  in 
importance.  Without  evidenoe,  or  with  bad  rules,  there  can  be  no 
efiectual  administrstion  of  the  law ;  without  it,  the  judge  of  fact  is  like  tlw 
Israelite  deprived  of  atraw ;  rights  of  person  and  property  are  unprotected, 
and  crime  is  unpunished. 

We  had  intended  to  have  called  attention  to  other  portions  of  this  im- 
portant head,  to  the  different  rules  of  extraction,  hudly  inferior  in  im- 
portanoe  to  those  of  admission,  to  that  peijarioua  mass  of  affidavit 
evidence  pervading  the  whole  texture  of  the  law,  iufesdng  a  cause  during 
its  whole  pr<wress,  where,  provided  only  the  ordinary  securities  for  truUi 
are  abandoned,  the  court  receive  and  act  upon  testimony,  which,  at  the 
next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  cause,  they  will  not  listen  to  for  a  moment. 
To  the  equity  mode  of  extracting  proof,  by  iiring  off  written  interrogato- 
ries and  aross-interrogatories  to  a  witness,  closeted  in  some  examiner's 
office ;  each  question  proposed  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any 
previous  answer,  without  means  of  aluoidalJng  what  may  be  doubtful, 
or  rendering  certain  what  may  be  equivocal,  which  the  commissi  oners  have 
for  ever  terminated  by  allowing,  in  all  cases,  viva  voce  testimony ;  and,  to 
have  compared  these  miserably  ineffident  modes  with  that  adoptel  before 
a  jury;  a  mode  which,  more  than  anything  else,  protects  the  rights  of 
parties,  and  is  the  true  reason  why  the  trial  By  jury  has  so  strong  a  hold 
on  the  afieodons  of  the  people.  But  we  fear  we  luve  already  exhausted 
the  patience  of  our  readers. 

As  a  whole,  the  code  will  oommend  itself  to  the  public,  as  one  of  those 
^eat  works  which  have  conferred  so  much  honor  on  the  Empire  stale. 
The  great  canal  of  Clinton  developed  tiie  material  interests  of  Die  state  ; 
but  important  as  are  those  material  interests,  there  is  nothing  ttiat  can 
oompare  in  importance  with  a  wise  and  liberal  code  of  laws,  ably  and  im- 
partially administered.  Suoh  a  code,  after  great  labor  and  researcli,  the  com- 
nussioners  have  prepared  ;  and  it  wiil  ever  remain  a  lasting  monument  of 
Xheir  sagacity,  their  learning,  and  their  ability. 
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TIME  AKD  ITS  ADMEASMEMENT/ 

For  the  last  half  oentur;  the  world  baa  laughed  at  the  BourytoU  Oentil- 
Aomme.  " Apres,  voui  nd^tprendrez  Vabaanack  pour  tavoir  qwmd  ily  a 
de  la  Ivne  el  qtiandil  n'y  a  point."  The  idea  of  Moliere  in  putting  aacL 
a  remark  into  the  month  of  Mr.  Jonrdiun,  was  very  ditTerent  to  the 
opinions  we  must  entertain  on  reading  it.  Ilie  French  dramatjat,  master 
as  he  was  of  his  art,  and  deeply  skilled  in  humanity,  for  once  overshot  hii 
mark.  Instead  of  finding  folly  in  the  request,  we  trace  strong  good  sense 
in  it ;  and  we  think  that  we  may  with  tolerable  safety  assert,  that  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred,  possessing  a  general  stock  of  information,  will  assert 
that  on  this  point  he  is  quite  at  home.  To  many,  saving  and  exoept  the 
date  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  some  occasion,  an  almanac  has  little 
interest.  There  are  a  great  many  unknown  symbols  and  long  columns  of 
figures,  which  appear  to  have  little  connection  with  eveir-day  life.  Thus, 
we  contend,  that  there  is  much  to  learn  in  an  almanac,  and  an  hour  bestowed 
upon  wliat  is  to  be  taught,  may  prove  neitlier  nninatmcttve  nor  without 
interest 

The  book  before  us  is  the  twenty.gecond  volume  of  tiw  series,  and  we 
are  told  in  the  pre&oe,  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  a  ma. 
nual  of  reference.  Wo  believe  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  those  who  write 
much,  would  do  welt  to  have  the  volume  on  their  (dlioe  table.  We  do 
not  intend,  however,  offering  any  remarks  on  its  multi&iious  contents. 
The  index,  extending  over  four  oolumns,embraces  a  great  many  subjecla, 
from  the  absorption  of  heat  to  the  signs  of  the  Zoi^ao,  far  too  many  for  ns 
to  allude  to,  further  than  to  say  that  they  appear  to  be  compiled  with 
«ara.     Our  business  is  with  one  great  fiwt — time. 

It  needs  no  repetition,  for  it  is  a  word  in  every  body's  mouth,  how  fast 
lime  flies  ;  but  how  few  are  there,  in  spite  of  the  daily  wamtngs  we  have 
of  life's  rapid  progress,  ever  yet  thought  what  time  is.  All  of  us  must 
remember  our  copy-book  maxims,  whidi,  beginning  with  half  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  Bentenljously  pointed  out  the  passage  of  the  old  t7'™°l>  i 
but  these  seem  to  be  foi^otten  with  the  canings  they  generated.  Clocks, 
too,  furnish  their  moral,  Sun-dials  are  not  deficient  in  warning;  and 
uncles  and  aunts  gave  us,  with  their  periodical  half-dollars,  the  best  of 
advice  to  improve  the  present  hour.  But  little  heed  have  young  heads 
how  moments  pass  by.  Thus  run  quickly  on  the  sands  of  existence ;  and 
chronicle  is  added  to  chronicle.  We  have  our  bright  momenta  and  our 
dark  years,  as  DumaH  says : 

"  La  vit,  en  a  poind  de  duree,  eHe  ne  ammile  qae  de  malJieTirs  et  de  bonhevrs — 
Les  bonhewtfint  nosmomenU,  la  ■mdtheurt  nos  st'fcfei." 

Still  we  grow  old  and  older,  till  some  fine  morning,  we  Und  the  hand  of 
time  has  not  been  laid  lightly  upon  us.  We  feel  we  have  lived,  and 
that  the  best  of  us  is  in  the  past.  We  oonjure  up  again  what  haa 
been — to  think  of  the  brightness  of  happy  hours,  and  the  darkness  of 
melancholy  ones ;  and  in  the  true  Mahomedan  spirit,  we  range  our  dates 
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from  lome  epocJi— some  event,  perhaps  one  of  suSering,  which  made  us 
better  and  wiser. 

As  has  bceti  intimated,  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  group  together  a 
few  facts  and  iigures,  in  the  endeavorto  show  the  eooDomvof  time — how 
its  Dotation  and  nleasurement  have  been  conducted.  Perfect  as  it  now 
may  be  sud  to  be,  the  calendar  ia  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  Uie 
human  intellect ;  but  it  has  taken  centuries  to  be  raised  to  this  standard. 
Hie  improvement  was  slow.  It  came  neither  intact  from  one  country, 
nor  from  one  individual.  Nearly  every  land  has  added  its  raite  to  the 
common  stock,  and  men  of  the  highest  genius  have  left  their  impress  on 
the  work.  Alike,  tiiey  had  coe  book  to  study  from — nature — ^the  heavens 
— the  earth — and  their  research  was  observation.  Few  who  have  not 
looked  into  the  subject,  are  aware  of  the  various  attempts  to  mark  the 
tivil  year  correctly,  and  their  surprise  will  indeed  be  great,  when  we  add, 
that  it  was  only  in  1753  that  the  cycle  was  definitely  determined  ;  it 
having  taken,  according  to  the  calendar  of  the  Jews,  upwards  of  ^m 
thouiand  yewi  to  determifit  vkal  one  year  it. 

Hie  speculation  on  the  period  when  time  began,  is  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject. Our  object  is  to  allay  doubts,  not  to  excite  them — to  show  the  har- 
mony reigning  throughout  creation — how  day  and  night,  and  light  and 
darkness,  are  equally  apportioned  to  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe ;  and 
not  to  submit  knotted  questions,  the  very  form  of  which  suggest  difficul- 
ties. Whether  time,  as  the  component  of  eternity,  dates  from  an  epoch 
antecedent  to  the  law,  which  called  the  myriads  of  systems  into  ex- 
istence, or  whether  it  came  forth  trom  tdiaos,  with  the  Zeus,  or  Jupiter, 
or  First  Cause— or,  to  speak  with  the  reverence  of  belief  with  our  Al- 
mighty Maker — matters  little  to  our  subject.  Common  sense  rejects 
the  consideratioa  of  these  points,  for  great  as  may  be  the  lever  of 
hnman  intellect,  it  needs  a  fulcrum,  as  a  centre,  t«  revolve  upon,  which 
ve  must  find  not  in  speculation,  but  in  fact ;  and  for  us,  poor  mortals,  to 
seek  for  facte  before  even  the  amorphous  matter,  out  of  which  our 
earth  was  formed,  floated  in  infinite  space,  is  idle  and  unprofitable. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  record  of  the  creation,  we  have  at  least  some 
guide  to  our  research.  The  inspired  historian  of  the  event  tells  us,  that  in 
the  beginning  God  created  heaven  and  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void.  Then  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and,  at  the  divine  command,  light  gleamed  from  heaven.  Experience  and 
astronomy  teach  us,  that  the  light  which  we  enjoy  on  this  earth  is  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  This  light  we  r^  in  the  holy  writ,  was  the  first  of  the 
blessings  sent  into  being.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  fact  is  one  of  irapo^ 
tanee,  speaking  aatronomically — for  the  mandate,  let  there  be  light,  created 
the  sun  round  which  we  move.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  16th  verse,  Moses 
tells  us  that  the  sun  was  m,ide;  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  fact,  that 
light  had  been  previously  called  forth.  Indeed,  it  would  seem,  rather  that 
a  regulation  of  the  system  of  that  sun  can  be  traced  by  a  paraphrase  of  the 
words,  to  the  effect  "  that  the  sun  was  made  to  rule  by  day.  For  there 
is  no  obvious  cause  of  belief  that  light  was  ever  different  to  what  it  is  now  ; 
and  if  light  were  first  elicited,  the  sun  naturally  came  into  being — for  the 
rays  of  the  centre  of  our  system,  then  as  now,  generated  that  light.  The 
economy  of  time — its  laws — and  its  equable  variations,  were  all  pre- 
ordained, but  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  that  its  motions  were  es- 
tablished.   Hien  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light  in  the  fimuunent,"  we 
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read  in  the  14th  verse,   "  to  divide  the  da;  from  the  night,  and  let  them 
be  for  aigna  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  /ears." 

Six  days  passed,  and  the  work  waa  complete;  and  "itwasgood."  It 
naturally  comes  within  our  provmce  to  inquire  what  these  days  were. 
It  is  customary  with  many  to  suppose  that  they  were  ordinary  days— 4in 
astronomical  passage  of  the  earth.  But  Moses  evidently  bad  no  such 
idea.  He  says,  in  the  4th  verse  of  the  3d  chapter,  "  These  are  the  gen- 
erations of  the  earth,"  showing,  as  it  were,  that  the  term  day  is  used  m  a 
figurative  sense — similar  as  we  speak  of  "  our  day" — a  man's  days  ara 
ended  ;  his  day  was  a  prosperous  one.  And  we  must  be  careful  in  taking, 
in  a  literal  sense,  all  that  is  aaidabout  the  creation,  for  the  Book  of  Genesis 
is  not  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  it  assumes  to  give  no  history  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  a  record  of  the  earth,  and  we  must  not  wonder  at  the  de- 
ficiency of  astronomical  allusions,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  Uie  Jews  were  versed  in  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  the 
sraences.  hi  the  Book  of  Job  we  find  mention  otArelitrvSt  Orion,  and  the 
Pleiadet,  names  by  which,  at  this  day,  we  distinguish  the  star  and  the 
constellations  in  question.  By  many,  Moses  is  supposed  to  be  the  writer 
of  the  iuatory  or  poem  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Saint  Stephen  for 
saying,  that  "  Moses  was  learned  in  a!I  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
was  mighty  in  words  and  deeds."*  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  studious 
simplicity  with  which  the  heavens  are  alluded  to  in  the  first  chapt«r  of 
Genesis,  is  not  the  result  of  ignorance.  No  better  proof  of  this  can  be  ad- 
duced than  the  Book  of  Job,  which,  if  not  the  work  of  Moses,  was  written 
by  a  contemporary.  At  this  period  Egypt  was  &mous  for  ita  astrology — 
a  science,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  having  its  basis  on  astronomy — on 
direct  observation.  Prior  to  the  day  of  Moses,  Abraham  bad  taught  as- 
tronomy in  Egypt  with  success  ;  and  in  the  6th  verse  of  xv.  Genesis,  we 
find  the  reoord^that  God  himself  directed  the  attention  of  the  patriarch  to 
the  heavens.  Indeed,  tradition  assigns  to  the  Jews  an  early  knowledge  of 
science,  and  relates  how  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  who  had  been  foretold  by 
bis  father  of  the  destruction  of  the  world,  erected  two  pillars,  one  in  stone 
and  one  in  brick,  on  whidt  he  marked  his  discoveries — thus  to  be  proof 
against  firo  and  water,  so  that  his  knowledge  should  not  be  lost  to  the 
world  ;  and  Josephus  adds,  that  they  were  standing  at  his  day.  Moses, 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  astronomy  ;  the  probability  ia, 
that  he  first  learned  it  In  Judea,  and  subsequently  obtained  pre-eminence 
in  Egypt,  as  did  Thales,  the  father  of  Greek  science.  The  term  "  day"  has 
the  greater  reason  to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense.  Nor  is  the  opinion  of 
the  eiurly  creation  of  the  sun  by  any  means  a  modern  one.'  It  was  enter- 
tained by  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church — no  less  a  person  than  Origen— 
"  No  one  of  a  sound  mind,"  says  that  good  man  in  his  «p'  aw,  "  can  ira^ 
gine  there  was  an  evening  and  a  morning,  during  the  first  three  days, 
without  a  sun." 

Proof  couid  be  given  of  numerous  passages  in  scripture,  where  the  term 
day  is  used  in  the  sense  we  dairo  for  it.  We  will  adduce  but  a  well- 
known  one,  to  which  it  may  have  been  the  lot  of  many  of  our  readers  to 
listen,  with  sad  hearts. 

are  gone.    We  bring  our  year*  to  an 
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Oriental  acholars  agree  in  the  opinion  tba.t,  both  in  tlie  original  Hebrew 
and  the  Arabic,  the  word  admits  of  a  very  wide  interpretation.  It  is, 
however,  a  qtieBtion  not  to  be  decided  hj  an  inddental  meation  in  a  paper 
of  this  (iiaracter ;  and  it  boots  little  whether  it  was  in  6,000  years,  or  in 
600  days,  that  the  Grreat  Author  of  our  l^eing  perfected  this  beautiiiil 
eartli,  forming  it  irom  an  unshapely  ohaoa,  to  teem  with  loveliness,  and  to 
bring  forth  the  fruita  of  the  earth.  On  one  point  all  are  agreed,  and  thai 
is,  the  number  six.  However  much  we  may  speculate,  and,  we  trost, 
without  irreverence,  on  the  length  of  the  day  of  whidi  the  six  were  com- 
posed— thennmber  of  those  days  whioh  led  to  the  institution  of  the  week, 
the  oldest  division  of  time  on  record,  wWch  God  hallowed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Romans — whose  calender  was,  in  every  respect,  an  unskil- 
flil  one — it  was  universal  with  all  nations,  which  pretended  to  the  least  civili- 
zation— with  the  Egyptians,  the  Arabians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  and 
even  among  the  Brahmana  of  India.  Laplace  has  well  termed  it  the 
most  ancient  monument  of  astronomical  knowledge. 

Day  and  night  were  thus  manifest  from  the  beginning,  and  the  week 
became  one  of  the  earliest  divisions  of  time ;  and  excepting  for  the  few 
years  that  the  madness  of  the  Frendi  Revolution  swept  it  away,  it  has 
remained  undianged  where  it  has  been  once  known.  But  it  was  insuffi- 
dent  to  mark  the  passage  of  time.  Men  required  further  computation. 
The  succession  of  season  after  season  in  regular  imdcviatiog  rotation,  must 
have  first  suggested  that  time  went  to  a  certain  limit,  and  then  recom- 
menced its  operations ;  a  tact  which,  reasoning  from  analogy,  the  muta- 
tions of  the  moon  must  have  taught.  The  difficulty  lay  in  dating  a  oom- 
mencement  and  a  close,  so  as  to  calculate  with  certainty  the  arrival  of  the 
seasons.  To  the  savage,  day  and  night  must  be  evident,  as  an  epoch ;  and 
even  the  changes  of  Uie  moon  might  bring  with  them  certiun  stamps  on 
the  memory.  Beyond  this  there  was  little  impression ;  two  years  and  five 
years  would  be  indefinite  periods,  unless,  like  the  Arabs,  they  computed  Inr 
months.  And  here  would  arise  the  greatest  difficulty — computation  neew 
figures,  and  uncivilized  people  can  barely  understand  a  number  which 
would  exceed  their  fingers  and  toes.  It  is  true,  that  a  patriarchal  tribe 
wandering  in  the  woods,  and  deriving  support  from  hunting  and  fishing, 
would  soon  obtain  certain  indices  by  which  they  oould  predict  the  approach 
of  cerbUQ  weathers  ;  and  much  as  we  sneer  at  old  wives'  saws,  we  ought 
to  recollect,  that  in  them  we  can  trace  some  of  the  first  advances  in  science, 
and  some  of  the  first  deductions  which  led  men  to  reflect  and  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  hidian  is  ignorant  of  the  fom 
cardinal  points,  and  the  mariner's  compass  ■,  yet  he  passes  safely  through 
the  woods,  and  makes  his  way  with  undeviating  sagacity  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  moss  on  the  bark  of  trees ;  and  men  soon  began  to  discern,  that  snow 
fell  at  certain  times,  and  the  rivers  were  flooded  periodically,  and  flowers 
bloomed  and  faded,  and  birds  came  to  sing  their  short  melody  and  disap- 
peared, and  all  this  happened  afler  certain  intervals  at  certain  times.  The 
very  tenn  year  bears  this  meaning ;  hence  the  Greek  word  trimrit.  im- 
plies something  which  returns  into  itself,  while  the  Latin  annus  signifies 
a  ring,  as  we  learn  from  its  derivative  annulw  ;  and  our  own  word  year 
bears  immediate  ooonection  with  yra,  which  means  a  ring  in  Swedish. 

This  knowledge  was  only  the  precursor  to  more  definite  information. 
The  things  of  earth  taught  much,  and  ae  the  foliage  of  trees  came  and  went, 
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there  was  one  trutli  given  to  the  mind  that  it  vould  agun  burst  forth  in 
beauty,  as  the  old  Spanish  chronicler  says : — "  El  madre  vnivenal,  euya 
jnventvd »e  renvma  eon  la  anital revotueion  de  lot cielos"  But  when  the 
young  spring  would  once  more  appear,  earth  furnished  no  index,  bo  by 
degrees  men  accustomed  themselves  to  look  to  Heaven,  and  watch  the 
motions  and  places  of  the  sun,  his  risings  and  settings  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  and  Ae  proportion  of  the  length  of  day  and  night  Then  there 
were  the  stars.  The  constellations  are  easily  discernible :  take,  for  instance, 
Ursa  Major,  (^sstopeia,  Orion,  Aquila,  &g.,  among  them ;  the  fised  stars 
must  have  early  become  objects  of  attention,  and  the  position  of  these 
ooDstantly  varying,  must  have  led  to  much  thought  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  principal  fixed  stars,  most  have  observed  how  they  vary  at  parti- 
cular seasons,  sometimes  appearing  in  the  west  after  the  sun  has  gono 
down,  each  evening  approodiing  nearer  to  him,  till  eventually  they  cease 
to  be  discernible,  tneir  feeble  ray  being  lost  in  his  light;  after  a  lapso  of 
some  time  their  rising  can  be  seen  to  precede  that  of  the  aun,  and  each 
morning  the  interval  becomes  longer  between  their  appeanmce  and  that  of 
sunrise.  Thus  the  changes  led  to  some  distinct  characteristics  of  the  sea- 
sons, such  as  the  ascent  of  the  sun  on  the  ecliptic,  and  the  passage  of  the 
fixed  stars.     He^od  frequently  alludes  to  the  former  : — 


Fifty  days  after  the  turning  of  the  sun  ia  a  seasonable  day  for  beginning 
s  voyage.  With  regard  to  the  fixed  stars,  the  Greeks  predicted  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  from  the  rising  of  Pleiades  in  the  evening.  Sirius,  the 
dog-star,  was  called  by  Homer  ""rw  *™(>««t."  and  by  it  the  Egyptians 
knevr  the  advent  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  Hesiod  warns  the  husband- 
man when  to  reap,  and  when  to  plough,  by  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades;  and 
in  like  manner  Arcturus,  the  Hyades  and  Orion  are  named.  Thus  was  the 
year  first  defined ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery is  due  to  the  ^^yptians.  Ilie  priests,  to  use  his  own  language, 
informed  him  that  the  ^yptians  were  the  first  to  discover  the  year,  divid- 
ing it  into  twelve  equal  parts  of  thirty  days  each,  adding  five  days  to  tfae 
end.  This  is  called  the  civil  year,  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  on  the 
^  earth. 

That  the  week  and  month  were  known  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  as  methods  to  compute  time,  Scripture  fumiahes  proof.  Thus  in 
Genesis  vii.  and  viit.,  the  flood,  which  lasted  one  hundred  and  fifty  days, 
is  said  to  have  continued  from  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month 
to  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  which  is  five  months  of 
thirty  days  each.  The  week  was  also  observed  by  Noah,  when  the  waters 
began  to  abate :  it  was  at  intervals  of  seven  days,  that  he  sent  out  his  three 
doves.  The  inddent  is  too  well  known  to  need  relation.  The  history  of 
the  marriage  of  Jacob  with  the  two  daughters  of  Laban  may  serve  for  an- 
other example :  for  Jacob  being  imposed  upon  because  they  put  Iieah  upon 
him  instead  of  Rachel,  Laban  told  him,  "  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will 
eire  thee  this  also ;"  Moses  adds,  that  Jacob  did  so,  and  fulfilled  her  week. 
Thus  it  ia  apparent  that  the  week  was  in  use  long  prior  to  the  time  of 
Moses. 

As  to  the  divisions  of  the  day,  the  Hebrews  divided  the  day  Into  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night    Hiey  are  the  only  ports  mraticned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
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tament,  and  were  reguUted  hy  the  elevation  of  the  Ban.  It  b  geoerally 
thought  that  houra  tuid  dials  were  first  known  among  the  Greeks  a  littb 
before  Alexander  the  Great ;  till  then  they  measured  time  by  the  foot : 
that  is  to  BAy,  from  the  number  of  feet  from  the  shadow  of  the  body  ;  a 
lystem,  some  would  suggest,  not  the  ^most  safe,  for  the  heights  of  men 
differ.  But  whether  the  man  was  tall  or  short,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  feet  were  proportioned  to  the  stature.  By  these  means,  the 
peasants  could  tell  the  time  by  the  shadow  of  their  cottages,  like  Py- 
thagoras, who  measured  the  height  of  Hercules  by  the  footstep  which  the 
latter  had  imprinted  upon  the  saud  in  the  Olympic  games.  They  reck- 
oned up  to  twenty  feet  of  shadow,  and  spoke  of  their  meetings  by  such  a 
foot.  Moat  of  us  can  recollect  the  story  of  the  bon-vivant,  who  had  be«i 
invited  to  dinner  at  the  shadow  of  twelve  feet,  and  for  fear  of  disappoiot- 
ment,  rose  before  day,  and  took  the  shadow  of  the  moon  for  that  of  the 
sun.  It  is  certain  that  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of  hours  till  after  the 
first  Punic  war.  It  was  Measalla,  who,  returning  from  Sicily  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Catana,  brought  back  a  dial  with  him,  and  erected  it  in  the  public 
place. 

Hie  Hebrews  counted  by  the  shadow  until  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
when,  with  other  Roman  introductions,  the  dial  was  used.  Next  to  tdie 
sun-dial  the  olepsydrte,  or  water  clock,  was  in  vogue  with  the  Greeks, 
namely,  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  whidi  passed  through  a  small  hole  in  a 
given  time.  But  their  hours  were  unequal ;  the  day — that  is,  the  period 
of  light — ^being  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts.  In  winter,  therefore,  the 
hour  did  not  exceed  fifty  minutes ;  whereas  in  summer  it  lasted  longer 
than  seventy.  These  varied  again  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
It  is,  however,  uncert^n  whether  they  began  the  day  at  sunrise,  or  at  the 
first  appearance  of  light  in  the  east.  It  may  as  well  be  mentioned,  that 
our  present  method  of  commencing  the  civil  day  at  midnight  began  with 
the  church,  although  the  precise  date  is  unknown.  But  as  many  of  the 
ohuroh  festivals  were  kept  up  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  others  began 
at  an  early  hour  iu  the  morning,  it  seemed  most  expedient  to  establish 
the  division  at  twelve  at  night.  With  the  exception'  of  the  larger  towns 
of  Italy,  the  day  is  now  regulated  by  the  dial  in  use,  but  with  this  diSer- 
ence :  in  the  United  States,  and  in  England  and  her  dependencies,  the  com- 
putation is  made  with  mean  time  ;  but  in  the  other  European  countries, 
apparent  time  seems  chiefly  to  prevul — mean  time  being  the  hour  indi- 
cated by  a  dock,  allowing  twenty-four  hours  of  equal  duration  to  every 
day  in  the  year,  apparent  time  being  the,  hour  as  snown  on  the  sun-dial — 
the  passage  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic^  alternately  shortening  and  lengthen- 
ing the  hours.  But  in  Italy  the  hours  depend  upon  sunset,  and  are 
counted  from  one  to  twenty-three  ;  as  the  sunset  varies  each  day,  so  also 
will  the  length  of  the  hour  vary.  One  o'clock  is  an  hour  and  a  half  afler 
sunset,  two  o'clock  two  houra  and  a  half  after  sunset,  and  so  on.  In  differ- 
ent cities  also,  tfaey  have  different  hours,  owing  to  the  difierence  of  lati- 
tude. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  inquiry  to  enter  upon  the  religious  observances 
of  the  Jews  durine  their  week,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  their  Sabbath  commenced  and  now  commences  on  Friday  evening, 
and  closes  on  Saturday  evening,  at  which  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
the  Jewish  day  dates  its  commenoement.  The  Jews  distinguished  their 
days  of  the  week  by  the  number  first,  second,  third,  although  some  of 
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them,  the  Hellenists,  had  a  great  reverenue  for  the  sixth  daj  as  the  vigil  of 
the  Sabbath,  whioh  the^  termed  Parascene. 

But  the  Greeks,  instead  of  this  numerical  distinction,  adopted  a  nomen- 
clature to  distinguish  the  daj  from  day.  It  is  difiicult  to  discover  when 
these  designations  nere  first  Introduced,  but  they  were  enumerated  from 
the  heavenly  bodies  according  to  their  supposed  distance  from  the  earth. 
And  as  the  planets  then  known  corresponded  to  the  number  of  days  in 
the  week,  each  day  had  its  preaidinj  planet,  viz. :  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon.  It  was  probably  from  astrolo- 
gical deductions  that  they  were  made  to  bear  their  present  order,  though  it 
vould  be  not  easy  for  us  now  to  define  any  reason.  To  this  day  the 
same  names  remain  a  mark  of  the  devotion  of  the  earlier  Greeks.  We 
have  turned  from  their  mythology  to  that  of  the  AneloSoxon,  and  the 

f)ds  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers— Hce,  TTior,  Woden  and 
riga — have  replaced  the  8""  of  the  Peloponnesus.     But  other  countries 
yet  retain  the  original  appellation. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  month,  a  few  re- 
marks must  be  made  as  to  the  difference  of  a  lunar  and  a  solar 
month.  The  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is  com- 
pleted in  365  days,  five  hours,  forty-eight  minutes,  forty-eight  seconds ; 
being  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  day  more  than  the  civil  year,  w'hich  consists 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-live  days.  We  purposely  pass  over  allusion 
to  the  sidereal  year,  as  it  in  no  way  afiects  the  subject  we  are  treating. 
The  present  division  into  months  is  purely  an  artificial  one,  some  months 
having  thirty  days  assigned  to  them,  some  thirty-one,  whereas  the  synodi- 
cal  month  (being  the  time  whioh  elapses  from  new  moon  to  new  moon) 
consists  of  twenty-nine  days  twelve  hours,  forty-four  minutes,  three  se- 
oonds.  Accordingly,  there  are  twelve  complete  lunations,  or  changes  of 
the  moon  in  the  year,  with  eleven  days  over.  Plence  the  lunar  and  solar 
years  do  not  correspond.  And  it  was  to  establish  this  connection  that  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  Greeks  were  directed.  The  orbit  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth  is  inclined  at  an  angle  varying  from  five  degrees  to  five  degrees 
eighteen  seconds ;  taking  the  medium  of  which,  we  have  five  degrees  nine 
seconds.  Thus,  in  the  month  her  orbit  crosses  that  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun  in  two  points,  viz. :  the  nodes.  This  motion  of  the  moon  is  tri- 
butary to  that  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;  the  annual  revolution  exceed- 
ing the  twelve  complete  lunations  by  eleven  days ;  consequently,  in  the 
succeeding  year,  the  nodes  will  not  be  in  the  same  points  of  the  earth's 
orbit  as  they  were  in  the  preceding  year.  Now,  the  period  that  would 
elapse  from  the  moon  being  in  any  point  of  her  orbit  round  the  earth,  in 
a  given  point  in  the  ecliptic  till  she  would  again  occupy  that  identical 
point,  with  the  same  relative  point  with  the  sun,  is  nineteen  years ;  bo 
that  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  moon  are  so  related, 
that  whatever  relative  positions  the  sun  and  moon  may  bear  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  earth,  they  cannot  have  the  same  relative  positions 
^ain  for  nineteen  years.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  on  any  day  at  any  hour 
the  moon  be  observed,  that  day  nineteen  years  she  will  have  the  same 
right  ascension  and  declination  as  at  the  hour  of  observation ;  therefore, 
the  new  and  full  moons  &11  upon  the  same  day  and  hour  after  the  expira- 
tion of  nineteen  years.    Such  is  the  moon's  cycle. 

The  above  explanation  makes  it  evident  that,  for  the  year  to  be  ob- 
served according  to  the  passage  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  the  lauu 
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montha  cannot  in  any  way  be  brought  to  agree  with  it.  Yet  there  i> 
little  doubt,  but  that  the  moon  first  )ed  to  ^e  division  of  the  year  into 
montha.  The  theory  is  plausible,  that,  in  the  earlier  ^es  of  the  world, 
the  synodical  month,  viz.,  (the  passage  frjm  new  moon  to  new  moMi,) 
was  the  recognized  division;  but  it  was  soon  found  oat  that  such  a  calculi^ 
tion  to  tally  inverted  the  order  of  seasons.  Our  own  word,  month,  traces 
its  connection  with  moon,  and  a  like  similarity  exists  in  most  Teut(Hdo 
languages.  In  Greek,  fi'  is  related  to  im'ii  which  Homer  employs  u 
the  moon,  and  here  may  be  found  the  derivative  of  the  Latin  nuntia. 

It  was  only  by  observation  that  the  Greeks  disoovered  that  the  lunar 
month,  to  correspond  with  the  moon,  must  be  computed  alternately  by 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days ;  consequently  their  calendar  was  arranged 
with  the  view  that  each  month  should  last  a  lunation.  Tlie  last  day  they 
called  m  "I  "■>  "  the  old  and  the  new ;"  and  as  their  relipou,  cere- 
monies depended  upon  the  day  of  the  month,  a  correct  system  in  ob- 
eerving  the  lunations  was  indispensable.  But  science  had  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  determine  the  limit  of  a  synodical  month.  The  Greeks  as- 
Buraed  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days.  But  they  were  wrong  in  their  calm- 
lations  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  as  time  rolled  on,  and  the  thre»- 
quarters  of  an  hour  became  multiplied,  so  the  moons  and  the  months  be- 
came at  variance.  Aristophanes,  in  "  The  Clouds,"  satirizea  the  priests  for 
this  departure,  and  thus  sets  forth  the  moon's  complaint.  The  translation 
is  Dr.  Whewell's.    It  is  worth  recording : 

"  The  moon  by  us  to  you  her  greeting  aenda^ 
Bat  bids  us  say  that  she's  an  iU-used  moon. 
And  takes  it  much  amiss  that  you  will  still 
Shuffle  her  days,  and  turn  them  topBy-turvy; 
So  ttiat  when  gods,  who  know  their  feast-day  well, 
By  your  false  count  are  sent  home  supperless, 
They  scold  and  stonn  at  her  for  your  neglect" 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  in  accuracy  was  inquired  into,  with  the  hope  of 
accommodating  the  lunar  and  the  solar  years.  Many  rude  systems  of  in- 
tercalation were  doubtless  introduced  before  any  just  method  was  bit 
npon.  By  intercalation  is  meant  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of 
days  to  rectify  any  departure  of  the  month  from  the  appearance  of  the 
moon.  The  first  of  these  cycles,  which  in  any  way  led  to  tie  desired  re- 
sult, was  the  octa-eleTis,  or  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  months,  then, 
were  alternately  twenty-nine  and  tliirty  days. 

Here  we  have : 


6  months,  each    29  days 
B       "       "      ai    " 


lU 


8  years  of         "  354  days      ns    2832  days. 

8  years,  365i  days       =    2922 
Deduct  2832 

Leaves 90  days,  or  3  months  of  30  days  each. 

But  this  date  is  confined  to  the  59th  Olympiad,  or  the  6th  century  B,  C. 
and  Pythagoras  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  Tha  cycle,  however,  was  iffl- 
perfhct,  as  we  willjhow  : 
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8  jeare  ^  12  Inuations,  and  11  days  each  year  =: 
=     99  luoationa       =       2923i  dajB. 
But  die  number  of  dajs  con-  ) 
Bidered  in  the  above  calcu-  > 
latjon,  vu  )  2922 

li  days  difference. 

Ibat  ia  to  say,  8  days  in  16  years,  and  30  d^e  in  160  years. 

It  is  said,  that  the  cycle  of  sixteen  years  (Hecc£&-decteteriB)  was  also 
used,  and  three  days  were  intercalated  to  make  the  months  and  the  Qioon 
agree. 

A  much  more  exact  cycle  independently  of  either  of  the  above,  was 
discovered  and  introduced  by  Meton,  433  B.  C,  This  ia  the  mode  wa 
observe  at  this  day.  It  consists  of  nineteen  years,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
discovery  in  astronomical  science,  of  the  highest  importance.  That  it 
would  be  BO  in  our  day,  no  man  with  a  grain  of  sense  would  doubt ;  but 
when  we  reflect  on  the  limited  means  of  observation  possessed  by  the 
Greek  astronomers,  it  is  a  nkatter  of  wonder,  that  Meton  attained  so 
accurate  a  calculation.  "It  is  very  possible,"*  says  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  writers  of  our  own  time,  speaking  upon  this  subject,  "  that  the  cycle  of 
Meton  is  correct,  more  nearly  than  its  author  was  aware,  and  more 
nearly  than  he  could  ascertun  &om  any  evidence  and  calculation  known  to 

31ie  time  occupied  by  19  years,  is  leas  )  236    lunations     ^      6910  days,   7i 

than  6940  days  by  91  hours.  j  hours. 

So,  if  nineteen  years  he  divided  into  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  montha, 
so  as  to  agree  with  the  changes  of  the  moon,  at  the  end  of  ^t  period 
the  same  succession  may  begin. 

But  235  months,  of  30  and  29  days— to  make  up  6940  days,  must  be 
divided  as  follows : 

125  of  30  days    =    3750  day& 


Therefore,  some  sdieme  was  necessary  to  distribute  the  latter,  which 
were  termed  hollow  months,  among  the  former,  of  which  were  termed 
full.    Now,  if  we  divide  these  number  of  days: 

63)6940(110 
693 

10 

Ckinsequently,  every  sixty-third  day  a  day  was  deducted,  and  the  cycle 
was  made  up  by  this  omission  one  hundred  years  afterwards.  Before  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Meton's  calculations  underwent  some  improvement 
trough  the  intervention  of  Calippus.  It  waa  then  determined  to  take  four 
of  the  cycles  of  nineteen  years,  which  would  give  seventy-six  years,  and  at 
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the  expiration  of  this  period  to  omit  a  day  to  make  allowanoe  for  tbe 
hours  which  6,940  days  exceed  niDeteen  years,  or  235  lunations. 

The  Jews  appear  to  have  calculated  their  months  first  by  thirty  days, 
a  fact  proved  by  the  record  of  the  flood,  but  they  subsequently  seem  to 
have  been  guided  by  the  moon.  To  remedy  the  departure  from  the  solar 
year,  they  intercalated  a  month,  sometimes  in  the  second,  sometitnea  in 
the  third  year.  He  world  is  little  indebted  to  them  for  astronomical 
knowledge.  It  is  evident  their  intercalations  were  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks ;  but  we  shall  allude  to  this  subject  when  we  treat  of  Easter. 

The  Greek  duration  of  time  is  unlike  that  of  the  Jews,  which  aflects  to 
date  from  the  duration  of  the  world,  and  assigned  the  3,760th  year  for  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour.     The  Greeks  computed  by  the  celebrated  Olym- 

£iads,  BO  called  from  the  Olympic  games, -■which  date  from  778  B,  C, 
eing  the  year  8,938  of  the  Julian  period,  and  twenty-three  before  tbe 
building  of  Rome.  It  was  then  that  Corcebus  obtained  a  victory,  and  re- 
inatituted  for  regular  celebration  these  games,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
This  era  differed  from  every  other  method  of  time,  each  Olympiad  con- 
sisting only  of  four  years.  To  reduce  the  date  to  our  own  era,  multiply 
the  Olympiads  by  4,  and  add  the  odd  year  of  the  Olympiad.  Subtract 
the  sum  from  777  if  before  Christ,  and  substract  770  if  aflier  ChrisL 
Thus  the  date  of  Melon's  discovery  is  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  86th  Olym- 
piad: 


344  deduct  from 
777 

433  B.  C,  the  date  we  speak  of  it  in  our  era. 

While  the  Greeks  made  every  effort  to  reconcile  the  months  and  the 
moon,  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  put  forth  the  least  care  to  pre- 
serve the  connection.  Or  if,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  some  at- 
tempt was  made,  it  utterly  Jailed,  and  was  soon  abandoned.  The  Roman 
months,  both  before  and  after  the  Julian  correction,  were  portions  of  tbe 
year  having  no  reference  to  full  and  new  moons,  lliis  reformed  calen- 
dar is  ROW  in  use  throughout  the  world,  yet  our  month  is  a  period  of  time 
as  independent  of  the  moon,  as  it  is  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  it  is  a 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  world;  for  it  is  a  record  of  an  attempt 
to  adapt  the  celestial  changes,  which  ended  in  complete  failure. 

The  Romans  did  not  recognize  tbe  week  until  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
Dio,  who  Ii?ed  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  says,  that  the  kebdomadm  became 
law  a  little  before  his  time,  and  that  the  institution  was  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians.  But  the  days  were  named  flfi«r  the  planets  like  the  Greek 
week.  Three  of  these  names  we  yet  retain,  Dies  Solis,  our  Sunday  ;  Diet 
Iiwue,  Monday ;  Diet  Saturjii,  our  Saturday.  The  other  days  bear  the 
mark  of  the  Saxon  belief :  Dies  Martit,  named  after  Mars,  is  now  our 
Tuesday,  and  takes  the  name  from  Tuisco,  the  Saxon  God  of  War.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  others.  Thus  Dies  Mercwii,  is  called  Wed- 
nesday, from  Woden;  Dies  Jovii  is  now  Thursday,  from  Thor,  and 
Diet  Veneris  traces  to  the  goddess  Friga,  the  term  Friday. 

Previous  to  the  institution  of  weeks,  the  Romans,  in  counting  days, 
counted  backwards.    The  country  people  came  to  town  every  nictB  day : 
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hence  the  periods  vere  called  Ntmdxna.  The  month  was  divided  into 
kalend,  nones  and  ides.    Th«  first  day  was  called  Xalendce,  from  the  priest 

calling  to  the  people  that  there  was  a  new  moon.  ThefifUi  day  was  called 
Nona,  because  it  fell  on  the  nmth  day  inclusively  before  the  Ides,  and  the 
thirteenth  Idut,  from  the  absolute  verb,  iduart,  to  divide.  The  days  previous, 
i.  e.,  the  fourth,  the  twelfth,  and  the  last  of  the  month,  were  c^led  Pridie 
KalendaTum,  Pridie  Nonarum,  Pridie  Iduutn.  The  nones  and  ides  of 
March,  May,  July  and  October,  were  two  days  later  then  in  January.  In 
all  other  months  they  had  the  same  place  as  in  January.  In  the  months 
which  had  thirty  days,  the  number  of  days  before  Kalends  was  one  less, 
and  in  February  three  less.  In  leap  year,  the  additional  day  was  inserted 
in  February  as  now,  bnt  instead  of  making  an  additional  day,  the  twenty- 
fourth  was  reckoned  twice,  which,  from  being  called  scxto-Calendarium 
Martii,  ^the  sixth  day  before  the  kalends  of  March,)  with  the  addition  of 
bit  for  the  intercalated  day,  gave  the  name  of  bissextile  to  leap  year, 
which  it  Etill  retains.  Although  nearly  every  upper  boy  may  know  that 
the  kalends  were  essentially  Roman,  it  may  not  be  quite  irrelevant  to 
say,  that  it  was  from  this  fact,  that  tiie  Oreek  Kalendi  came  to  be  used  as 
an  idiom  to  speak  ironically  of  a  circumstance  as  never  having  occurred. 
Thus  Suetonius  uses  ad  Ortecat  kalmdaa  tolvere  for  ntaiqwjvi.  It  may  fa- 
cilitate the  above  explanations  to  give  a  table  of  the  Roman  calendar. 

Table  of  Kalends,  Nonet  and  Idea. 

Aprlt.  JoH,  JuuuT,  HlRh, 

Dlji  sTiDiMnh.         SeiitanlHi',  Anfuil,  Mty.  Ja\j,  FabnU)'. 


Prtd.  DDD. 
Vlll.' 


KaloDdcB. 

Kalandffi. 

IV. 

IV. 

III. 

III. 

Frid.  noo. 

Prid.  QOD. 

Noni!. 

NODV. 

VlII. 

Vlll. 

Prid.  Id. 

ppid.  Id. 

IV. 

Prid.  Id. 

IduB. 

Idol. 

Ill, 

IdDR. 

xvni. 

XIX. 

Prid.  Id. 

XVL 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

IdD.. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

xin. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XV. 

XII. 

XIU. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

X. 

IV. 

V. 

V. 

Prid.  Kalend. 

III. 

IV. 

IV. 

Kbrtii. 

m. 

III. 

Mtm.Me^. 

Prid.  Est. 

Frid.  Kll. 

Ueni-Beq. 

Ment-wq. 
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The  divi^on  of  the  Roman  year  has  been  tnced  to  Romulna.  Hw 
number  of  monllis  was  ten.  T^ia  first  he  named  Jfortiut,  from  Mars,  hif 
supposed  iatber.  Ihe  second  Aprilit,  from  the  Greek  name  of  Veniu 
(AfpJcn.)  or,  according  to  Plutaroh,  from  Aperio,  to  open,  the  ti'ees  com- 
mencing to  bud  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Hie  third  Afatiu,  from  Main, 
the  mother  of  Mercury,  lie  fourth  Juniiu,  (June,)  from  the  goddea 
Juno,  the  reminder,  QuintiUt,  Sextilit,  September,  October,  Novet^>irr,  Da- 
eember  being  simply  numbered.  After  the  death  of  Romulus  some  alter- 
ation was  made  in  the  calendar  by  Numa.  In  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  he 
added  two  months,  Januariu*,  from  Janus,  the  God  of  War,  and  Febraari-iu, 
because  the  month  waa  saored  to  the  rites  Februalia,  when  ei^iatory  sacri' 
fioes  were  oflered  for  the  sins  of  tlie  whole  year :  February  being  at  that 
time  the  last  of  the  months.  But  in  imitating  the  Greeks,  the  supersti- 
tion of  Numa  led  him  to  reject  the  number  of  days  which  completed  tJieir 
ravil  year.  This  number,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four,  had  the  serious  dis- 
qualification of  being  even.  And  to  set  aside  the  omen  of  ill  luck  which 
he  traced  in  this  arrangement,  to  make  the  number  odd,  he  added  one  day. 
The  civil  year  was  nevertheless  greitly  at  variance  with  the  solar  year, 
viz.,  ten  days,  five  hours,  forty-eight  minutes  and  fifty-seven  seconds.  It 
was  not  long  before  so  great  a  discrepancy  as  this  was  discovered,  and  to 
remedy  tt,  Numa  directed  that  evei^  other  year  an  extraordinary  month 
should  be  added  between  the  23d  and  24th  February.  Ibe  duty  of  super- 
intending this  iiejina  IntmrealarU,  aa  it  was  called,  was  left  to  uie  priesta. 
It  was  a  matter  entirety  dependent  on  thetr  discretion.  They  could  add 
few  01  many  days  as  they  deemed  fit.  Such  a  system  of  things  natu- 
rally led  to  abuse.  Bribery  or  friendship  determined  the  length  of  the 
year.  To  keep  one  magistrate  in  office,  and  to  shorten  (he  term  of 
another,  to  assist  a  friend  who  had  contracted  to  collect  the  taxes, 
or  to  punish  a  refractory  patrician  who  objected  to  soothe  with  gold 
the  consciences  of  the  iater(»lators, — all  these  considerations  affected  the 
length  of  the  intercalary  period,  till  at  length  the  seasons  became  so  inter- 
mingled— the  spring  proving  summer,  and  summer  falling  upon  autumn, 
and  autunm  again  being  a  misnomer  of  winter,  that  it  was  evident,  unless 
some  better  regulation  was  instituted,  it  would  be  a  jest  to  call  a  seaaon 
by  name. 

But  glaring  as  was  the  abuse,  it  lasted  for  years,  and  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  contented  themselves  with  repining.  It  was  not  until  the  star  of 
Pompey  had  set  at  Pharsoiia,  that  the  master  of  Rome  thought  to  remedy 
the  evil.  Julius  Csssar,  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman,  saw  the  source  of 
the  mischief,  the  indefinite  period  of  the  intercalations.  Moreover,  that 
great  man  knew  how  f^aoious  all  alteration  would  be  unless  based  upon 
principle.  He  felt  that  the  astronomical  data  were  wrong,  and  that  it 
was  by  astronomy  alone  the  length  of  the  year  could  be  determiued. 
Tlierefore  he  not  only  instituted  a  ohange  which  should  exist  for  a  few 
centuries  and  then  be  lost,  but  he  established  a  cycle  which  should  bear 
his  impress  for  ever,  wid  convey  bis  name  down  to  the  very  last  day  of 
tmie.  Had  Ceesar  been  known  only  by  this  Julian  year,  it  would  secure 
him  immortality. 

This  improvement  took  place  A.  M.  707,  and  waa  entrusted  to  Sasegenes 
of  Alexandria,  whom  Ceesar  sent  for  to  Rome.  From  his  directions  a  new 
calendar  was  formed  by  Flavius  the  scribe.  To  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
then  current  year,  and  to  place  in  correct  points  of  time  the  vernal  and 
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aatamn^  equinoxes,)  he  inserted,  besidea  the  intercalary  month  of  twenty- 
three  days,  two  extraordinary  months,  one  of  thirty-tiree  and  one  of 
tiiirty-four  days,  between  November  and  December,  so  that  this  year  con- 
tisted  of  sixteen  months,  or  four  hundred  and  forty-five  days,  and  ie  known 
as  the  last  year  of  conftisjon.  The  succeeding  year  ha  oommenoed  on  the 
first  of  January,  agreeably  to  the  form  of  our  present  calendar,  making  the 
<avil  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  days  ;  but  as  the  astronomical 
year  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  aixty-five  days  and  a  quarter,  he  inter- 
calated one  day  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  which  would  be  equal  to 
four  quarters. 

The  month  Quintilis  was  afterwards  called  Jtilita,  from  CEesar,  and 
Sextilii  took  the  name  of  Aitgustui  from  the  first  emperor.  These  are 
now  our  July  and  August.  Other  emperors  thought  also  to  give  their 
names  to  some  of  the  other  months  but  the  changes  were  so  often  order- 
ed, that  they  were  forgotten  so  soon  as  those  who  had  made  the  alteration 
had  died. 

The  duration  of  our  months  as  they  stand  at  present  was  established  by 
Augustus.  Julius  Cfesar  had  directed  that  the  odd  months,  viz.,  the  first, 
third,  fifUi,  seventh,  ninth  and  eleventh,  should  each  have  thirty-one  days, 
and  tiie  even  moolbs  thirty  days,  with  the  exception  of  February,  which 
in  ordinary  years  should  have  twenty-nine,  and  in  bissextile  thirty  days. 
But  when  Augustus  gave  his  name  to  the  month,  he  was  desirous  that  it- 
should  be  as  long  as  the  July  named  afl«r  the  first  Ctesar,  and  consequent. 
Ir  he  took  a  day  from  February  to  give  the  same  duration  to  August, 
And  in  order  tmt  three  months  of  thirty  days  should  not  come  together 
September  and  November  were  reduced  to  thirty  days,  and  October  and 
Deoember  made  each  to  contain  thirty-one  days.  Thus  the  order  of  our 
months  is  one  of  the  many  monuments  of  human  weakness  and  vanity. 

But  a  further  reform  was  yet  necessary  ;  the  calculation  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  and  a  quarter  allowed  to  the  astronomical  year,  ex- 
ceeded the  true  limit  by  eleven  minutes  twelve  seconds,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  the  equinoxes  would  be  antedated  forty-fuur  minutes, 
forty-eight  seconds,  and  at  the  end  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years  they  would  be  in  advance  nearly  an  entire  day.  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  sun  would  be  in  the  equinoctical  point  at  the  19th  March  instead 
of  the  20th ;  thus,  in  ihe  last  named  period,  there  would  arise  the  discrep- 
ancy of  a  day.  The  error  arising  from  the  Julian  correction  was  removed 
by  Pope  Gregory  in  the  year  1683.  .He  was  anxious  that  the  venial 
equinox  should  be  reckoned  on  the  21st  March,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Coundl  of  Nice  had  so  established  that  day  in  325  A.  D.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  it  was  at  this  memorable  CEcumenical  Council  that 
the  dispute  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  relative  to  the 
observanoeof  Easter  was  decided — the  more  remarkable,  that  it  is  here 
the  first  event  on  record  which  treats  of  t^e  assumed  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Bishop.  The  Asiatics,  with  Folycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  at  their 
head,  contended  that  the  anniversary  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  should 
be  kept  on  the  third  day  after  the  full  moon  of  Nisan,  on  whatever  day  of 
tiie  week  it  might  fall.  The  Western  Church  asserted  that,  as  our  Lord 
was  crucified  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  that  it  ought  to  be  on  that 
day  only  the  observance  should  be  held.  They  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  Saint  Peter  and  Saipt  Paul,  while  the  former  sought  that  of  Saint  John. 
The  Council  of  Nice  decided  in  &vor  of  the  West;  and  further  ordained, 
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thfttthe  3l3t  day  of  March  should  be  accounted  the  day  of  the  vemal  equi- 
nox. Accordingly,  Gregory  caused  a  calculation  to  be  made  of  the  error 
vhichhad  crept  in  owing  to  theimperfectioDsof  thecaiendar  of  Saoeg^ies, 
from  the  year  325  till  his  own  period,  which  amounted  to  ten  days.  And 
accordingly,  he  totally  erased  from  the  calendar  that  number  of  days,  \ix^ 
between  the  4th  and  1 5th  October.  Thia  is  the  difference  of  old  and  new 
styles.  But  the  holy  astronomer  did  not  stop  here;  he  provided  forfuture 
generations.  He  found  that  the  azcesa  between  the  day  we  add  in  le^ 
year  amounted  annually  to  eleven  minutes  twelve  seconds  over  the  tnie 
astronomical  deficiency,  so  that  in  the  course  of  four  hundred  years  there 
will  creep  in  an  error  of  three  dara,  two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes, 
therefore  he  ordained  that  every  hundredth  year  should  not  be  a  le^ 
year,  except  the  four  hundredth  year, — thus  disposing  of  the  three  days ; 
but  an  error  of  two  hours,  twenty-four  minutes,  jet  remain  in  every  four 
hundred  years ;  and  as  this  wUl  amount  to  the  loss  of  a  day  in  three 
thousand  six  hundred  years,  we  conceive  it  is  no  hardihood  to  assert,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  little  import  to  the  present  generation.  'Hiis  system,  called 
the  Gregorian  method,  was  immediately  introduced  into  all  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  add,  that  it  was  not  recognized 
in  Protestant  England  till  the  year  1753,  when  eleven  days  were  dropped 
between  the  SW  and  14th  September. 

The  originator  of  the  change  was  Lord  Chester6e]d,  who,  from  having 
passed  much  of  his  time  on  the  continent,  saw  the  annoyance  arising  from 
the  confusion  of  days.  And  in  diplomatic  affairs  he  bad  experienc^  posi- 
tive inconvenience.  The  bill  was  drawn  by  Mr,  Peter  Daval,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society,  and  submitted  to  the  President  and  Dr.  Brad- 
ley, the  Astronomer  Royal.  Those  curious  in  such  matters,  will  &nd  the 
bill  at  length  in  tha  twenty-lirst  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
page  105.  The  preamble  merely  etates  that  the  supputation  then  used 
'  should  be  discontinued,  without  assigning  any  reasons  for  the  measure; 
and  afrer  setting  forth  Uie  changes  in  the  dates  of  holding  the  terms,  &&, 
a  clause  is  inserted  to  the  effect — and  certainly  one  called  for — that  nothing 
was  intended  "  to  extend,  to  accelerate  or  anticipate"  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  rent  or  mortgage,  &c  The  bill  was  not  brought  in  without  op- 
position. The  disliltB  of  new-fangled  ideas— always  the  characteristic  of 
the  English  people — led  them  to  exclaim  against  it.  And  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  Popish  mtroduction,  operated  greatly  on  the  public  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  begged  of  Lord  Chesterfield  not  to  persevere^ — tellins  him 
that  it  was  useless  to  stir  matters  that  had  been  long  quiet  While  Lord 
Chancellor  Hordwicke  and  Mr.  Pelfaam  both  supported  the  measure,  sev- 
eral arguments  were  adduced  of  the  impolicy  of  the  change.  The  mat- 
ter, it  was  said,  had  once  before  been  canvassed  some  half  century  earlier 
by  Bishop  Lloyd  and  Dr.  Wallis,  and  a  long  controversy  had  ensued, 
It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  communicate  with  the  Pro- 
testant states,  so  that  northern  Europe,  in  preference  to  seeking  a  benefit 
from  the  Pope,  might  have  a  calendar  of  her  own,  and  that  it  was  a  folly 
to  take  the  Pope's  faulty  injunctions  as  canonical  or  authentic.  Tbost 
who  supported  the  bill,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  complaint.  When 
their  astronomy  was  assailed,  they  said  very  quietly  it  was  no  use  dis- 
puting that  point.  All  they  wished  to  establish  was  uniformity  in  tlis 
computation  of  time  throughout  the  Christian  world.  And  although  [he 
measure  was  canvassed  in  1751,  eighteen  months  were  allowed  to  elspM 
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.  before  the  lav  come  into  operation,  bo  that  no  mconTenience  would  be 
felt,  even  in  the  most  remote  of  the  British  dependencies,  and  that  simul- 
taneously the  empire  would  agree  with  Europe.  The  dispute  was  can- 
vassed with  much  acerbity  by  the  workmg  classy;  and  at  an  election  in 
the  north  of  England,  a  candidate  who  had  taken  part  in  passing  the  bill, 
was  afterwards  assfuled  with  the  cry — "Where  are  our  lost  eleven  days  I" 
But  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  the  dreary  wit  which  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  spouted  and  published — not  a  little  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
theperioHJicalB  of  the  day — ^the  bill  became  law. 

We  have  now  come  down  to  the  calendar  in  use,  and  we  must  now  say 
•  few  words  how  it  is  regulated.  IW  leads  us  to  the  oonnderstion  of 
the  Cycle  of  the  Moon,  as  to  its  practical  use,  the  (rolden  Number,  the 
Epact  and  Dominical  Letter.  Reference  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church,  will  show  that  all  the  moveable  feasts  depend  upon  Easl«r 
Sunday,  and  that  the  latter  b  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon, 
which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  twenty-first  day  of  March;  if  the 
full  moon  fells  on  a  Sunday,  Easter  day  is  the  Sunday  aCtei,  We  have 
then  the  following  Sundays ; 


Weeks  before  Easter. 


k,  nme, 
h  eighl, 
Quinquagesiina,  seven, 
Qnadngesiina,  n^^, 
Rt^tion  Sunday,  five  weeks,  ^ 
AsMo^on  D»y,  forty  daj^       (  ^^^  jj^ 
Whit-Sunday,  seven  weeks,     f  ■^™  -""o™- 
Trinity  Sunday,  a^t  weeks,  J 

The  cause  that  Easter  Sunday  is  thus  moveable  is  found  in  S<viptura. 
It  had  its  origin  as  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead. 
SfUDt  Luke  informs  us  that  it  was  on  the  firvt  day  of  unleavened  bread 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  held,  and  that  day  with  the  Jews  was  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  which  oousbted  of  eatins  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb,  and  offering  up  of  the  Sheaf,  as  the  fir^  fruits  of  toe  barley 
harvest.  The  Passover  could  not  therefore  be  observed*  till  the  Lamb, 
"  a  male  of  the  first  year,"  was  grown  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  the  barley  fit  to 
be  reaped.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  Jewish  months  depended  upon 
the  moon,  and  as  the  15th  Nison  was  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
there  was  consequently  a  full  moon  at  the  period  of  the  celebration  of 
this  festival ;  and  if  it  happened  to  fall  before  the  day  of  their  Vemsl 
Equinox,  they  intercalated  a  month,  and  the  ceremony  was  observed  a 
month  later  in  the  year. 
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POPULAR  GOVERNMENT.* 

This  is  an  admirable  little  volume — with  but  one  fiiult ;  namely,  that 
being  a  little  volume  as  it  is,  it  had  not  been  made  a  little  smaller.  That 
is  to  say,  that  if  the  three  or  four  coacludlng  chapters  which  the  author  has 
appended  to  the  main  body  of  his  work,  in  the  form  of  a  "  Part  11.,"  hail 
been  omitted,  we  should  have  been  able  to  omit  the  qualiflcatiou  we  feel 
now  bound  to  add  to  our  approval  of  its  general  excellence  of  matter  as  of 
manner.  It  is  evident  that  these  diaptera  formed  no  part  of  the  plao  on 
which  Mr.  Camp  had  projected  the  lucid,  logical  and  beautiful  essay  on 
the  general  principles  of  Democracy,  which  constitutes  his  "  Part  I."  The 
latter  was  pronounced,  we  presume,  by  the  publishers,  InsufGdent,  in  a 
mechanical  point  of  view,  to  fill  up  the  requisite  bulk,  to  give  the  vplume 
admission  to  their  Family  and  School  Libraries  ;  and  the  author  has  had 
to  eke  it  out  as  per  order — no  longer  under  the  inspiration  which  had  be- 
fore guided  his  voluntary  pen, in  a  labor  of  love,  performed  in  a  manner 
not  unworthy  of  his  elevated  and  elevating  theme  ;  but  under  that  kind  of 
requisition,  for  a  given  number  of  paf  cs,  Bupplementarv  and  distinct, 
usually  the  least  favorable  to  an  authors  success.  The  Ifirat  Partis  an 
essay  on  the  abstract  theory  of  Democracy,  than  which  we  know  of  none 
so  complete,  connected,  compact.  The  author  has  rendered  a  valuable 
service  to  his  country  and  its  political  literature.  Mr.  Camp's  pages  are 
rich  with  thought,  strong,  c^ear,  and  well  arranged,  equally  in  their  logic 
and  their  language.  Thei'e  is  very  little  in  this  part  of  the  volume  which 
hasnot  alike  our  concurrence  and  our  admiration.  There  are  many  passages, 
teeming  with  important  and  interesting  truth,  and  evincing  profound  re(!ec-  • 
Uonby  an  active  andoriginal  mind,  upon  the  grand  subject  otpolitical  science, 
which wehadmarked  forextraction.  Thecheapncssandfacility  of  aceese  of 
the  volume,  induce  us,  however,  tii  prefer  Ijj  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
whole — notwithstanding  the  serious  drawbuek  to  its  value,  which  we  find, 
on  some  of  the  superfluous  pages,  he  has  been  unwisely  induced  to  append 
to  it.  One  extract  alone  we  shall  not  omit,  with  which  Mr.  Camp  closes 
that  part  of  his  work,  which  we  have  taken  pleasure  in  thus  highly  coni' 
mending.  Wo  insert  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  is  not 
insensible  to  a  point  of  view  in  which  we  have  more  than  once  attempted 
to  present  the  great  truth  of  Democracy  in  the  pages  of  this  Review ; — 

"But  we  have,  in  these  modem  times,  a  more  powerful  guarantee  for  Ihe  public 
moraJa.  We  have  tie  Christian  religion,  which  Greece  and  Rome  had  not.  Its 
code  of  morals  is  perfect.  Its  sanctions  are  as  powerful  as  it  is  poadble  for  tJie 
iins^nation  to  conceive.  It  is  nev«r  satisfied  with  the  improvement  of  its  dis- 
ciples; it  will  never  cease  to  make  converts,  until  it  embraces  the  universal  race 
of  man.  If  humanity  had  a  downward  tendency,  this  religion  would  arrest  its 
progress.  It  is  implicitly  believed  by  us  that  its  achievements  will  be  equal  to 
Its  aims,  and  that  it  will  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer  until  it  shall  have  rf- 
atored  our  race  to  its  primeval   punty.     On   the   contrary,  riles  and  ceremonisJ 

•  DemocrTCj.  Bj  George  BidDP<r  Camp.  Nsw-York:  Barper  &  Brotb«n,  Olifi^rtrMt- 
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cooadtuted  the  chief  p&rt  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients ;  and  those  ritea  and 
cereraoniea,  so  far  from  improving,  corrupted  their  votaries.  The  most  disgusting 
and  abominable  orgies  formed  a  part  of  them;  wliile  tlieft  had  a  patron  in  Mer- 
cury; drunkenness,  in  Bacchus;  licentiousness,  in  Tenus,  and  eyery  vice  a  prece- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  numerous  divinities  of  the  ancient  mylhoIoCT. 
It  nifty  readily  be  supposed  that  heathenism  had  but  little  connection  with  uie 
study  of  mor^s,  which,  while  that  odious  system  was  universally  popular,  excite 
no  interest  among  the  people,  but  was  confined  to  the  schools  of  the  philosophers. 
There  was  thus  no  renovating  principle  for  human  nature ;  and  it  was  led  under 
all  the  seductive  infiuence  of  circumstances,  combined  with  a  religion,  itself  Uie 
oITspring  of  the  passions  and  vices  of  men,  to  an  uncertain  dependence  on  natural 
temperament  and  the  unaided  sanctions  of  a  natural  conscience. 

"But  the  Christian  religion  not  merely  preserves  our  morab  from  corruption, 
and  gives  them  a  decided  and  continuous  impulse  towards  improvement ;  it  tends 
directly  to  the  institution  of  democracy.  Make  men  just,  and  they  must  be  demo- 
cratic What  will  become  of  usurpation  and  force,  corruption  and  fraud,  aa 
OhristJanity  takes  its  march  over  the  eordi  ?  It  respects  no  abuses,  however  an- 
cient It  sanctions  nothing  but  what  is  wise  and  what  is  good.  It  abhors  the 
corruption,  extravagance,  and  vanity  of  courts.  It  imbues  man  deeply  with  the 
fear  of  Qod,  and  those  who  fear  God  are  inaccesaible  to  any  other  fear.  It  fills 
us  with  a  sense  of  the  absolute  equality  of  the  species.  It  teaches  us  to  respect 
nothing  so  much  as  principle.  It  inspires  the  most  dignified  independence.  It 
is  democratic  in  its  Author ;  oar  Saviour  himself  came  from  the  common  people ; 
he  was  bom  in  a  man^r ;  he  was  a  carpenter's  son.  It  was  democratic  in  ita 
apostles ;  they  were  nshermen,  poor,  ignorant,  and  despised.  It  expresses  its 
preference  of  the  poor.  Its  morals  are  digested  to  the  comprehension  of  the  poor 
and  ilhterate.  Its  sanctions,  no  man  so  stupid  but  that  he  con  comprejiend.  It 
inculcates  the  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  no  man  who  is  thorougmy  impressed 
with  the  truth  that  his  Creator  has  intrusted  to  him  his  own  eternal  SBlration, 
can  well  donbt  that  the  same  wise  Providence  has  fully  accomplished  him  for  the 
subordinate  relations  and  responsibilities  of  this  life,  and  his  own  govern- 
ment among  the  rest.  No  book  ever  written  makes  us  so  sensible  as  the 
Christian  revelatjon  of  the  dignity  of  man  as  man,  and  the  frivolity  of  all  those 
Umporary  or  accidental  distinotions  with  which  the  world  has  been  so  long  op- 
]we^d. 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  some  strong  points  of  umilority  between  tho 
lustory  of  religion  and  of  democratic  liberty ;  nor  can  I  believe  these  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  fate  of  truth  in  relirion  and  of  tmlh  in  politics,  man's 
diief  teirestrial  and  the  summary  of  man's  celestial  good,  to  be  entirely  capricious 
and  lanciful. 

"Both  have  alwavshad  the  predominance  of  numbers  against  them.  Both  are 
sustained  byprinciple,  and  would  be  annihilated  by  precedent  or  authority.  Both 
flourish  best  on  the  same  soil,  and  sympathiKe  deeply  in  each  other's  successes. 
Both  have  always  inculcated  the  some  contempt  for  human  authority,  the  same 
regard  for  the  poorer  and  humbler  classes,  the  same  disregard  of  merely  adventi- 
tious and  accidental  distinctions,  the  same  paramount  autliority  of  principle.  Both 
have  for  their  basis  the  law  of  benevolence.  Both  have  been  reproached  with  the 
ori^n  and  character  of  their  supportei?.  Both  have  been  stigmatized  as  tiie 
occasion  of  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  species.  Both  have  borne  the  reproach 
of  being  disoi^nizing  and  anarchical 

"  The  Christian  rebgion  is  emphatically  a  religion  for  the  people.  It  impreg- 
nates the  maasas  with  something  better  than  humanity.  What  a  religion  for  the 
many  I  What  a  basis  for  popular  government  1  How  elevated  and  how  sabeton- 
tial  the  hopes  of  the  friend  of  popular  ri^ta,  wh»n  he  feels  thot  the  progress  of 
human  liberty  must  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  Christian  illumination,  and 
that  the  cause  of  man  is  thus  identified  with  the  causeof  hisllakerl" 

fn  the  second  part,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  refutation  of  Se  Tocqueville's  &vorite  idea  of  the  supposed  "  tyramij 
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of  the  muori^  in  Amerits.  On  Ae  contnry,  Ae  611ae^  of  tius  eriti- 
way,  by  the  celebrated  Frenefaman,  of  the  donocncj',  widi  vhkli  he  wss 
able  to  find  no  odier  serious  boh,  ia  very  ooochisively  exhibited.  No 
sodi  "tyranny"  exists,  llie  mental  independence  fostered  by  oar  inati- 
totious  might  have  been  even  more  Btronely  userted  than  Hr.  Camp  hae 
don&  The  moral  and  sodal  power  of  pablio  opinion — qoite  indeptmd«n 
erf"  the  political  oigmimtion— -be  dearly  diows  to  be  a  greiat  power  ixily  in 
Midi  cases,  and  to  audi  an  extent,  aa  oonstitute  it  neoeoBBrily  a  saliitary 
and  oaefiil  one ;  while  H  has  its  origin  in  those  fnndamcaita]  laws  of  human 
natnre,  upon  whidt  all  other  forms  of  gOTenunent  only  impose 
artificial  and  mischieTous  reatraints,  and  to  whidi  the  freedom  of  de- 
mocracy simply  allows  the  natural  and  healthy  action  d«dgned  by  their 
Author,  "  Tiiis  ia  not  the  tyranny  of  majoritiea,"  says  Hr.  Camp  ;  "  it  is 
the  nature  of  man,  niore  prominent  only  in  lepnblica,  because  gorenuiMait 
has  leas  force  and  nature  more." 

Nor  with  the  chapter  entitled  "  Immigration"  have  we  any  other  ftult  to 
find,  than  the  uithor'a  omiaaion  to  go  to  the  whole  length  wfaidi  ooosiatency 
with  his  own  general  prindplcs  seema  to  us  to  reqnire.  He  atates  atrwigly 
the  benefits  which  our  country  has  derived,  and  is  daily  deriving,  from  the 
influx  of  European  immigration  ;  and  not  only  di^ipates  the  idle  alamu 
with  which  it  has  been  regarded  by  that  most  absiud  of  the  poUticaLl  hnm- 
hugs  of  late  yeara,  "  NatiTe-Americsniam,"  but  also  administers  a  mild 
though  just  rebnke  to  that  sectarian  bigotry,  which  we  have  recently  smb 
so  rife  among  us,  and  whidi  would  prefer  to  reject  the  manifold  advant^es 
brought  by  every  immigrant,  with  a  sinewy  arm  and  a  humane  heart, 
rather  than  welcome,  in  the  true  spirit  of  kindly  brotherhood,  a  CadioSe 
fellow-Christian.  After  showing  the  lUUscy  of  any  apprehension  ^om 
thiB  soaroe  in  a  political  point  of  view,  be  thus  proceeds : 

"  To  urge  the  inflnx  of  Catholics  as  an  evil,  in  a  rdigioua  point  of  view,  ia  m 
flagrant  error.  The  Protestant  Christian,  as  such,  ou^t  to  know  no  particaUr 
country.  The  aoid  across  the  Aduitic  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  that  of  ■ 
natiTe-bom  American.  Be  ought  therefore  to  rejoice  at  an  event  which  [^aces 
the  Catholic 'within  his  readi,  within  his  means  of  inflaence  and  conversion — at  a 
change  to  a  place  where  tha^  in  hia  view,  erroneoaa  taith  ia  more  accesible,  and 
truth  is  re-«nforced  by  the  sbong  auxiliary  power  of  majoritiea.  The  retigions 
Protestant  ought  to  regard  with  great  satidaction  an  event  whidi  brings  Catho- 
lics to  his  own  door,  to  have  their  belief  rectified  if  it  be  not  orthodox,  and  thog 
converts  every  Protestant  neighbor  into  a  Protestant  missionary.  He  oa^t  not 
to  fear  for  the  cause  of  tnith  in  an  equal  competition  with  error,  but  raUier  in- 
vite such  oompedtion.  The  rivalry  among  religious  sects  has  already  redounded 
much  to  our  secular  advantage,  and  has  actual^,  I  believe,  made  us  a  more  en- 
lightened people.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  bad  the  popolataon  rapidly 
settling  at  the  West  been  all  Protestant,  the  some  streiiuaTiB  efforts  would  nave 
been  put  forth  there  in  the  cause  of  education,  or  so  Eealoualy  sustained." 

Yet,  while  on  this  subject,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  Mr.  (^mp 
ffO  a  little  forther  than  he  has  done.  While  exhortjng  us  to  welcome  the 
immigrant,  even  though  he  come  in  the  rags  of  that  pauperism  to  which 
he  has  been  reduced  by  those  oppressions  of  a  government  in  a  fordgn 
land,  which  have  already  served  as  the  best  apprentioeahip  to  enable  him  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  the  free  institutions  of  h^  new  home  and 
country,  we  should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  not  stopped  short  at  bidding 
OS  to  "interpose  no  capridoua  barriers  to  their  amalgamation"  with  our 
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selves,  but  had  urged  us  to  remove,  at  least  to  some  estent,  the  barriers 
Already  existing,  by  reducing  the  necessary  length  of  the  term  of  residence 
now  required  by  our  laws  of  naturalization.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  we  would  have  no  objection  to  admit  the  immigmnt  to 
«very  privilege  of  citizenship  within  a  single  year  of  his  arrival,  instead  of 
the  present  period  of  five  years — with  the  simple  qualifications  ofbonajidt 
intention  of  residence,  and  the  ability  to  read  the  newspapers,  in  which  he 
will  have  found  by  that  time  a  sufficient  discussion  ofthe  leading  questions 
on  which  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  will  require  him  to  form  an 
opinion. 

The  chapter  on  "  Aristocracy  in  America,"  contains  much  on  which  we 
r^ret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  forego  the  criticism  to  which  it  is 
justly  amenable.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
diapter  to  which  Mr.  Camp  will  hardly  regard  it  as  a  very  desirable  com- 
pliment, that  its  doctrines  have  elicited  an  approval  from  his  whig  readers 
as  general  as  their  condemnation  by  those  of  his  own  political  faith.  We 
refer  to  the  chapter  on  "The  Right  of  Instruction." 

The  Right  of  Instruction  Mr.  Camp  calls  a  "  false  pretence."  He  pro- 
nounces against  it,  without  compromise,  end  without  exception.  In  his 
argument  in  support  of  this  position,  there  is  little  that  is  new,  though  he 
states  it  ingeniously  and  plausibly.     It  is  simply  this ; 

1.  The  object  of  the  CtnistitutioD  of  the  United  States,  in  the  length  of 
tenure  in  the  senatorial  office,  is  to  render  the  incumbent  independent  of 
the  capricious  fluctuations  of  the  popular  will.  2.  By  his  election  ho  bo- 
oomes  a  representative,  not  of  his  particular  constituency,  but  of  the  whole 
Union,  and  cannot,  therefore,  receive  a  dictation  fn-m  the  one  to  control  his 
legislation  for  tbe  others.  8.  It  was  only  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  any  true  expression  waa  made  of  the  will  of  the  people  in  this 
matter.  They  then  determined,  not  simply  that  the  popular  will  should, 
as  a  general  truth,  give  shape  and  direction  to  the  action  of  government, 
but  also  that  it  should  be  done  in  a  particular  manner — through  a  certain 
system  of  political  machinery — with  various  checks  upon  the  action  of  that 
popularwillitself,  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  an  eventful  oolm,  sober, 
and  mature  expression  of  it.  And,  although  they  may  be  very  respecta- 
ble assemblages  of  men,  yet  no  number  of  persons  among  a  particular 
oonstituency  can  claim  any  right  to  this  title  as  "  the  People,"  to  supersede, 
by  mandatory  instructions,  that  original  and  still  paramount  authority. — 
4,  In  the  case  of  senators  of  the  United  States  receiving  instractions  from 
state  legislatures,  it  is  an  usurpation  of  power  on  the  part,  of  the  latter  to 
which  the  former  is  not  bound  to  pay  any  regard ;  both  being  different  sets 
of  representative  agents  ofa  common  eonstituenoy,  with  distinct  duties, 
rights,  powers,  and  responsibilities,  neither  in  any  way  amenable  to  the 
other,  and  each  bound  to  confine  itself  within  the  strictly  defined  limits  of 
its  delegated  authority.  5.  And  finally,  that  the  alleged  amenability  to 
instructions  wonid  deprive  the  popular  minority  of  an  important  conserva- 
tive  right,  as  against  temporary  minorities,  which  is  secured  to  them  in  a 
long  and  independent  tenure  of  the  representative  office. 

Now,  in  all  this,  Mr.  Camp  loses  sight  of  the  idea  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  any  system  of  representative  democracy — namely,  the  very 
reprettntative  character  of  the  ^ent  delegated  by  the  people  of  every  par- 
tioular  eonstituenoy  to  speak  their  voice  and  act  out  their  will.  The  just 
point  of  view  is  whiob  our  whole  apparatus  of  legislation  should  be  regard- 
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ed  is,  that  it  b  but  a  set  of  oonTementlabor-savit^  maduneiy,  to  supersede 
the  necessity  for  the  assemblage  of  the  great  maseea  of  Uie  people  them- 
selves, to  discuss  and  dispose  of  the  affairs  of  their  own  self^goverament. 
This  idea  would  be  realized  in  its  highest  perfection,  when,  each  of  the 
various  subdivisions  or  districts  adopted  for  the  conveoienoe  of  eleotioa 
being  represented,  each  delegate  should  correctly  express  the  will  of  the 
popular  majority  of  tus  own  coustitueuoy.  The  legislation  would  thea  be 
the  action  of  each  separate  local  majority,  and  of  the  aggregate  national 
majority  ;  while  a  suiScient  safeguard  to  the  rights  of  the  minority  would 
be  found  : — 1,  in  the  sense  of  Justice  of  the  majority,  and  the  interest  of  each 
individual  composing  it  to  respect  those  rights,  which  he  himself  may,  be- 
fore long,  on  some  other  occasion,  have  to  invoke,  when  himself  in  a  mi- 
nority ; — 2,  in  the  tact  that  the  majority  of  to-day  is  subject  to  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  majority  of  to-morrow,  and  that  the  sceptre  of 
its  power  is  sure  to  depart  from  it,  if  it  offend  the  moral  sense  of  the  bo- 
nest  public  mind  by  any  marked  act  of  wrong  of  this  character  ; — 3,  in 
the  triple  sets  of  agents  through  the  hands  of  which  every  measure  of  legis- 
lation must  pass,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  representing  di£ 
ferent  bodies  or  portions  of  the  common  constituency ; — 4,  in  the  universal 
freedom  of  every  form  of  public  discussion,  giving  to  a  minority  in  danger 
of  being  thus  injured  or  aggrieved,  such  opportunities  of  remonstrance,  and 
ef  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  true  permanoit 
Interest  of  the  majority,  as  reduce  down  to  the  minimum  point  of  proba- 
bility all  such  danger  as  Mr.  Camp  thinks  It  uscfiil  to  guard  against  in  the 
an ti- republican  and  anti-democratic  mode  contended  for  by  him.  And 
suppose  it  to  be  conceded  that  an  occasional  case  may  happen,  liiat  the 
constituency  giving  the  instructions  may  be  wrong,  and  the  representative 
disobeying  them  right,  and  that  before  long  the  majority  of  the  former 
should  come  over  to  the  position  of  the  latter ;  yet  this  is  a  case  less  likely 
to  happen  than  the  reverse,  in  whioh  unworthy  or  interested  motives 
should  lead  to  the  abuse  of  his  delegated  powers  by  a  representative  indif- 
ferent to  a  future  re-election,  or  perhaps  despairing  of  it  on  other  grounds  ; 
while,  as  a  general  rule,  unless  democracy  is  all  wrong  a6  inilio,  the  pa- 
ramount authority  in  the  matter  may  be  much  more  s^ely  trusted  to  the 
honest  and  disinterested  intelligence  of  the  popular  constituency,  than  to 
Siiy  Individual  agent,  however  prudently  he  may  have  been  selected  at  a 
former  d^  for  his  post.  The  chance  of  his  going  wrong  isat  least  quite  equal 
to  that  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  people  on  the  ground  of 
intelligence  alone  ;  while  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  sinister  or 
unpatriotic  iul^uences  warping  the  judgment,  the  danger — a  danger  of  a  for- 
midable and  mischievous  kind — is  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  individual. 

In  tlie  case  of  a  senator  of  the  United  States  receiving  instructions  from 
the  legislature  of  his  state,  we  have  always  so  fur  agreed  with  Mr.  Camp 
as  not  to  regard  the  right  as  absolute  and  unconditional  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature.  Both  represent  the  people  of  the  state ;  and  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  the  representation  by  the  senator,  on  some  given  occasion,  may 
be  more  correct  than  that  by  the  other  body,  though  that  is  not  a  ease  of 
very  likely  occurrence.  Foresample,  the  matter  on  which  the  Instruc- 
tions are  given  may  not  have  been  at  all  before  the  people  at  the  time  of 
the  election  of  that  body  ;  or,  from  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  districts, 
the  minority  which  voted  against  the  instiuotions  may  repretent  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people ;  or  some  sinister  or  acoidental  influencfls  may  have 
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carried  awa;  the  majority  in  the  body,  or  a  portion  of  tbem,  into  an  act 
at  variance  with  the  true  will  of  tlieir  own  constituents.  In  such  cases  the 
senator  must  judge  for  himself,  under  a  high  responsibility  to  his  state  as 
well  as  to  his  consdence.  He  may  disregard  the  instructions,  if  he  truly 
and  honestly  believe  that,  in  doing  so,  he  l^est  carries  out  the  actual  will 
of  the  whole  people  of  his  state.  But  the  instructions  are  prima  facie 
evidence  of  that  will,  which  must  be  conclusive  with  him,  unless  he  can 
positively  prove  the  contrary  to  the  satislaction  of  his  conscientious  b^ 
lief. 

We  have  no  wish  to  dwell  fiirtfaer  on  this  topic,  and  will  add  but  a 
single  remark  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Camp's  inference  of  the  intention  ofthe 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  expressed  in  the  long  t«nure  of  office,  is 
quite  gratuitous.  That  instrument  was  a  compromise  of  many  variant 
opinions.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  some,  but  not  ofthe 
more  democratic  portion  of  their  number ;  and  though  the  latter  consented 
to  the  long  tenure,  it  was  doubtless  under  the  impression  that  the  working 
■  of  the  system  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  that  democracy, 
which  was  evidently  to  be  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  whole.  Th&  instruc- 
tions may  be  obeyed  without  resignation,  even  with  a  protest  ot  the  private 
opinion  ofthe  individual;  and  (not  incompatible  with  obedience  to  in- 
structions, which  are  but  rarely  given,  and  only  on  the  great  occaaiona 
usually  deemed  worthy  of  such  interposition)  all  the  other  benefits  sup- 
posed to  t>e  derived  from  the  long  tenure  may  be  obtained  without  a  vio- 
lation ofthe  great  cardinal  principle  to  whidi  all  others  must  stand  sub- 
ordinate, vtjK^hr  self-ffovemmmt,  by  the  aitoivU  and  perpetual  prevrt- 
tmee  ofthe  mU  ofthe  majority. 


TO  '  *  •  •  * 

ToERE  is  no  common  hate  Umt  binds 
Together  living  souls,  'IJs  said, 

Nor  common  love  of  living  things, 
like  coramoa  love  towards  the  dead. 


Thus,  lady,  in  thy  midnight  eyes 


The  shadowy  im^e  si 

Of  those  we  dearly  hv'" 

And  those  whom  d 


Of  those  we  dearly  hving  iovedj 
■    ndead  we  wild 


..Google 
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SOME  IRISH  POETS. 

(CcmchdHL) 

Of  Francis  Davis  we  can  say  very  tittle,  aaving  that  he  was  a  Bel£wt 
weaver,  who  contributed  to  the  Nation  under  the  eignature  of  the  "  Bel&^ 
Man  ;"  his  poems  were  bo  striking,  and  attracted  so  much  attentian,  tliM 
he  could  not  long  preaerre  his  ineofftUto,  He  soon  becoma  known  and 
appredated  far  and  wide,  and  has  been  sinoe  received  as  one  of  the  first  of 
poets.  '  We  lay  aside  many  of  bis  finest  patriotic  poems,  to  make  place 
fi)r  au  exquisite  lov&^ong,  alwaya  our  &Torite  among  Hr.  Davia'a  com- 
positioas: — 

"  Oh  I  for  an  hour  when  the  day  is  breaking, 
Down  by  the  diore,  when  the  tide  is  making! 
Fur  as  a  white  cloud,  thou,  love,  near  me, 
None  but  the  waves  and  thyself  to  hear  meL 
Oh  I  to  my  breast  how  these  arms  would  press  thee ; 
Wildly  my  heartin  its  joy  would  bl       ' 


OhI  for  an  hour  as  the  day  advances, 

(Out  where  the  breeze  on  the  broom-bush  danoee) 

Watching  the  lark,  with  the  sun-ray  o'er  ua, 

Winging  the  notes  of  his  heaven-taught  chorus. 

Oh  I  to  be  there,  and  my  bve  before  me, 

Soft  as  a  moonbeam  amuing  o'er  me ; 

Thou  would'st  but  bve,  and  I  would  woo  thee ; 

Girl  of  the  dark  eye,  closer  to  me ! 

Oht  for  an  hour  when  the  son  first  found  ua, 

(Out  in  the  eve  with  its  red  sheets  round  ua) 

BrushiDg  the  dew  from  the  gale's  soft  wiueleta, 

Pearly  and  sweet,  with  thy  long  dark  ringlets :  ^ 

Oh  1  to  bo  there  on  the  sward  be?ide  thee^  i 

Telling  my  tale,  though  I  know  you'd  chide  me ; 

Sweet  were  thy  voice  though  it  should  undo  me —  > 

GHrl  of  the  dark  locks,  closer  to  me  I 

Oh  I  for  BQ  hour  by  night  or  by  day,  love, 

Just  as  the  heavens  and  thou  might  say,  tove ; 

Far  from  the  stare  of  the  oold-eyed  many. 

Bound  in  the  breath  of  my  dove-sooled  Nanny  I  - 

Oh  I  for  the  pure  chains  that  have  bound  me. 

Warm  from  thy  red  lips  circling  round  me ; 

Oh !  in  my  soul,  aa  the  Hght  above  me,  ' 

Queen  of  the  pure  hearts,  do  I  love  thee  I" 

Here  follow  a  whole  host  of  poets,  m^azlne  writes,  and  boldeir  specu- 
lators who  have  publbhed  in  volumes ;  but  we  must  pass  them  by 
quickly  ibr  the  reader's  sake,  pausing  only  to  aay  that  D.  Florence 
McCarthy  is  worthv  to  be  the  leader  of  the  dass.  He  was  a  poet,  but 
not  a  great  one.    He  wrote,  but  did  not  feel;  and,  not  feeling,  it  were 
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better  had  be  never  vrittoD.  His  poems  are  marked  with  sraceful  im- 
agery, pure  language,  fertile  inTention,  but  not  manliness.  '  M.  J.  Bany 
was  brought  into  prominent  notice  by  Smith  O'Brien,  who  quoted  the 
ooncluding  lines  of  one  of  his  poems  in  his  speech  before  the  court,  by 
whi(^  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transportation.  The  lines,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were : — 

"  'Twere  sweet,  indeed,  to  doge  onr  eyes, 

Wilb  those  we  cherish  near. 
And  wafted  upwards  by  tlieir  si;^ 

Soar  to  some  calmer  sphere ; 
But  wheiheT  on  the  xaffbtd  high, 

(h- in  the  battk'e  van, 
The  fittest  plact  where  man  tan  die, 

h  whiri  ha  dMifor  man  I" 

We  now  tarn  our  attention  to  John  Savage :  the  few  important  facts 
we  have  of  his  life  may  be  briefly  stated.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  , 
1828,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  his  lather  was  a  tradesman  in  conside- 
rable business,  and  a  man  of  some  political  influence.  The  poet  was,  we 
believe,  originally  designed  for  the  church,  a  calling  in  whidi  he  might 
have  shone,  but  not  the  profession  of  his  own  dioice.  His  taste  inclined 
him  towards  art,  and  he  was  bst  winning  a  position  among  the  young 
artists  of  his  native  land,  when  the  voice  of  revolution  called  upon  his 
patriotism,  and  he  enlisted  among  those  choice  spirits  who  were  lifting 
arms  against  their  tyrants.  He  was  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  revolutionary  parties  in  the  mountains,  and  while  in 
this  position  made  great  exertions,  and  endured  exceasive  fatigue.  When 
the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  country  had  been  sealed,  and  it  became  danger- 
ous for  him  to  remain  in  Ireland,  he  concealed  tnmself  until  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  escape  presented  itself,  when  ho  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try, and  has,  since  his  arrival,  secured  for  himself  an  excellent  position 
among  our  writers. 

Mr.  Savage's  book,  "  Lays  of  tiie  Fatherland,"  has  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  critics  on  ^is  side  of  the  wat«r,  and  has  been  received 
with  very  general  fevor.  It  contains  many  poems  upon  which  Mr.  Sav- 
age might  have  improved ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written  affords  ample  excuse  for  their  faults :  in  the  mountains,  with  no 
covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven,  no  bed  but  the  sod,  and  pursued  by 
the  trained,  red-coated  bloodhounds  of  British  philanthropy,  it  is  more  a 
wonder  that  they  should  have  been  written,  tluui  that  they  should  be  tri- 
flingly  defective. 

Ine  descriptive  powers  of  this  poet  will  be  shown  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  an  elegant  poem,  St.  Anne  s  Well,  from  which  we  quote  the  open- 
ing passage: — 

"  Adown  tiie  loVd  valley  of  sweet  Glan-nig-mole, 
The  Dodder's  wild  waters  in  bright  rapture  roIL 
And  woo  ike  hrown  heath  in  ita  windmg  career. 
Like  a  young  lover  ateallh&/  praeing  hie  dear; 
Or  yet,  like  the  red  Indian  tracing  the  spo^ 
Where  the  wliite  man  has  ravish'd  his  primeval  cot; 
AndU  eieals,  andit/oami,  haif  in  fear, /u^  in  joy, 
Like  a  girl  all  in  beau^ — all  pride,  Uke  a  boy" 
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Farmer  on  in  the  Bsme  poem,  we  find  the  following  graoefal  lines  : — 

"Where  the  green  ivy  close  the  old  ruin  doth  span. 
And  dings  ake  a  lover,  vihtue  amtbmcy  wage* 
A  loor  t^Uh  old  Nrnt,  growing  fonder  Ovrovgh  agei." 

Hie  poem,  entitled  "  Mind — A  Labor  Chant,"  has  been  extensively 
quoted,  and  with  most  of  our  readers  it  is  undoubtedly  familiar ;  it  is  a 
powerful  poem,  and  does  great  credit  to  ite  author,  whose  sympa- 
thy for  the  down-trodden  millions  is  boldly  expressed.  Many  of  Mr. 
Savage's  writings,  since  his  arriral  in  this  country,  have  been  published  in 
this  Review,  as,  for  instance,  his  critique  upon  Edgar  A.  Poe,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  of  all  his  late  writings. 

We 'extract  further  from  Mr.  Savage's  book  a  sonnet  upon  Mitchel. 
Hiis  most  difficult  class  of  poems — sonnets — seldom  ever  approach  per- 
fection, and  though  in  this  instance  we  have  not  a  perfect  one,  it  is  still 
more  deserving  of  the  name  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  thrust  upon 
the  public  by  ambitious  scribblers, 

"  like  a  sfcy-wonder  in  a  gloomy  night. 

Outshone  thia  man  upon  the  ways  of  men ; 

Illumining  the  fetid  social  den, 
In  which  souls  dwindled  ia  the  prime  of  might, 
For  that  they  lacked  an  honest,  guiding  light, 

To  cheer  Uiem  from  the  chamber-house  of  chains, 

Where  ^ouU,  with  more  tongues  than  the  crop  h&d  gr^ns, 
Bought  up  their  sense,  re-bringing  with  it  bright 

Qolden-lined  favors  from  the  despot's  hand. 
Oh  I  thou  wert  one,  John  Mitchel,  in  the  isle, 
To  stand  before  the  dooming  cannon's  file. 

And  preach  Qod's  holy  truth  unto  the  land  1 
Ay,  your  faith  shook  them  from  the  damn'd  eclipse. 
As  ChriBttan  sinners  shrink  'neath  the  Apocalypse. 

Mr.  Savage  is  yet  young  and  talented ;  there  is  a  wide  field  for  him  to 
work  in,  and  industry,  coupled  with  the  ability  which  undoubtedly  he  pos- 
sesses, may  yet  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank,  by  the  side  of  iIiqw  who 
have  won  the  smiles  of  affluence,  and  the  crown  of  immortality.* 

We  have  reserved  for  our  last  notice,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
least  known  men  of  the  present  day — Joseph  Brenan.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  and  independent  mind  ;  in  a  word,  "  a  Thinker !"  Deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  he  looks  upon  Nature  as  having  been  per- 
verted by  Art,  but  still  capable  of  being  brought  to  perfection,  and,  in  its 
purity,  becoming  the  Christian's  millennium.  He  ia  a  true  and  zealous  re- 
publican, ardent  in  his  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of  democracy  : 
while  his  first  wishes  centre  upon  Ireland,  he  yet  cherishes  a  hope  to  see  the 
blessings  of  social  and  politit^  liberty  spread  from  pole  to  pole,  and  all 


•  Since  writing  our  notice  of  Mr.  Savage,  »e  have  met  with  ui  eitrut  from  a  letter 
written  bj  Mist  Alice  Carey,  the  poet,  to  a  western  paper,  in  which  she  mentioni  that 
Mr.  Savaca  ii  engaged  upon  ■  new  metaphysicsl  uid  ima^native  poeni.  She  aaji : 
'■  I  have  had  the  pleasiire  of  iedng  some  few  of  the  stanzai  in  MS.,  wbidi  seemed 
to  me  like  a  atringof  pearii." 
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mankind,  from  the  yellow  Asiatio  to  the  red  Indian  of  the  forest,  joinfed 
by  the  bands  of  holy  brotherhood  in  one  indissoluble  union. 

In  several  pouits  Mr.  Etrenan  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Jeexi  Paul 
Bichter.  He  nas  the  same  strong  grasp  of  intellect,  the  Tivid  imagina- 
tion, and  the  deep  insight  into  nature,  whidi  characterized  the  "  Only  Ome" 
of  Germany.  He  is  Kioht«r,  without  all  of  Richter's  peculiar  humor. 
Like  him,  he  was  designed  for  the  church,  and  like  him,  too,  he  could  see 
only  modiery  in  the  forms  of  religion ;  he  saw  that  theological  theorists 
had  so  deformed  the  body  of  religion,  that  its  roul  could  not  exist  in  it. 
What  Carlyle  Stud  of  Ricbter,  might  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  Mr. 
Breoan : — 

"  It  is  not  with  the  feelings  of  a  mere  painter  and  Tiew-huQt«r  (bat  he  tooka 
on  Nature ;  but  he  dwells  amid  her  beauties  and  solemniriea  as  ia  the  mansion  of 
a  motlier.  He  Bnda  peace  in  her  majestic  peace ;  be  worships  in  tiiis  boundless 
temple  ,t^e  great  original  of  peace,  to  whom  the  earth  and  the  Aillness  thereof 
belongs.  For  Kichter  does  not  hide  from  us  that  he  looks  to  the  Maker  of  the 
Umyerse  aa  to  his  father ;  Ibat  in  bis  belief  of  man's  immortslitv  lies  the  aaactu- 
ary  of  bis  spirit,  the  Boloee  of  all  sufiering,  the  solution  of  alt  Uiat  is  myBterioufl 
in  human  destiny.  The  wild  freedomwith  which  he  treats  the  dogmas  of  religion, 
must  not  mislead  us  to  suppose  that  he  himself  is  irreligious,  or  unbelieving.  It 
is  reliHoQ,  it  is  belief,  in  wbab^ver  dogmas  expressed,  or  whether  expressed  in 
any,  that  has  reconciled  for  bim  the  contradictions  of  existence — that  baa  over- 
spread  bis  path  with  light,  and  chastened  the  fiery  elementa  of  his  spirit,  by 
mingliug  witb  them  meroy  and  humility." 

Among  his  own  countrymen,  Mr.  Brenan  most  closely  resemblea 
Mangan.  There  is  a  similarity  both  in  mind  and  appearance ;  he  has  the 
same  deep-looking  eyes,  and  a  head,  which  in  its  phrenological  develop- 
ment, is  markedly  similar.  The  two  were  warm  irienda,  and  many  of 
Mangan's  finestpoems  were  addressed  to  him  ;  among  others,  one  in  which 
he  gives  us  a  miniature  picture  of  the  poet  now  occupying  our  attention  : 

"Friend  and  brother,  and  yet  more  than  brother, 

Thou  endowed  with  ail  of  Shelley's  soul  I 
Thou  whose  heart  ao  bumest  for  thy  mother,* 
That,  like  hte.  it  may  defy  all  other 

Flames,  wnile  tame  shall  rolll 

"  Thou  of  lan^ogo  bland,  and  manner  meekest 

Gentle  bearing,  yet  unaweming  will — 
Gladly,  gladly,  list  I  when  thou  speakest, 
Honored  highly  is  the  man  tbou  seekest 

To  redeem  from  ill" 

Mr.  Brenan  has  published  less  poetry  than  most  of  those  with  whom  we 
have  had  to  deal;  but  all  that  he  has  given  to  the  world  bears  marks  of 
a  master  hand.  His  contributions  to  the  Irishman,  the  paper  edited  by  him 
in  Ireland,  after  his  escape  from  prison,  and  in  defiance  of  Engl  an  d'a  power, 
were  generally  healthy  and  vigorous  in  their  tone ;  he  wielded  a  mighty 
pen,  and  had  a  thorough  command  of  the  moat  poignant  satire.  As  a  po- 
litical writer  he  was  eminently  capable,  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  every  system  of  government.     As  a  critic,  he  was  ever 
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oanfiil,  indiDing  always  to  kindliaesa,  and  free  from  the  prejudioeB  in- 
cident to  narrow  minds.  But  it  is  willi  him  as  a  poet  that  we  have 
to  do;  and  we  may  safely  olum  the  right  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  any 
we  have  named.  Poetry  is  his  art,  and  he  is  a  master  of  it ;  he  has 
wiitten  upon  maoy  subjeote,  in  muiy  styles ;  his  thoughts  are  always 
fine,  thou^  die  dress  in  which  they  appear  may  Bometdraes  seem  care- 
lessly put  on.  He  has  tiie  poet's  nature ;  a  nature  indescribable,  but 
easDy  detected ;  wanting  always  in  the  regions  of  worldly  prudcnoe,  but 
never  in  the  higher  realms  of  utought.  His  grand  poem, "  The  Common- 
weal of  Rome/'  was  the  warm  out^shing  of  a  republican  heart ;  it  was 
impronsed  while  the  poet  was  a  state  prisoner,  upon  hearing  that  a  re- 
publio  had  been  proclaimed  in  Borne. 

The  "  Exile's  Dreams"  was  published  some  months  ago  in  our  ocmo- 
temporary,  "  The  American  Wlue  Review,"  and  a  finer  poem  has  not  been 
published  tlus  many  a  day.  It  nse  the  very  soul  of  feeling,  and  we  can- 
not but  wish  that  our  author  would  continue  writing  in  such  strains 
of  melody.  Mr.  Brenan  has  been  passiye  for  some  considerable  time, 
and,  we  think,  this  can  be  traoed  to  a  simple  &ct.  He  had  set  his 
heart  upon  the  independence  of  Ireland ;  had  given  himself  up  to  that 
object;  his  country  was  bis  bride,  and  f^rly  and  honestly  did  he 
stand  by  her;  the  revolution  &iled,andthe  object  of  his  life  was  defeated. 
TbQ  shock  was  a  heavy  one ;  it  shook  him  to  the  centre,  overthrew  his 
plans,  and  some  months  in  a  prison  as  a  traitor  made  him  reckless  of  Ufa, 
and  unmindM  of  &me.  But  he  ■^H  rise  ag^n,  and  the  world  may  yet 
look  fi)r  one  man  capable  of  following  James  Clarence  Muigan  in  the 
bright  fields  of  poesy  and  prophecy. 

llie  most  popular  of  Mr.  Brenan'a  poems  is  the  ballad  entitled  "  Char- 
lotte Corday."     We  call  attention  to  such  verses  as  the  following  ;— 

"  She  stood  upon  the  scaffold,  and  her  form 

Dilstfid  in  its  pride; 
She  stood  serene  amid  the  frantic  storm, 

A  vengeance  sanctified  [ 

And  in  the  radiancy  of  stem  delight — 

Anticipated  bliss ; 
She  seemed — tliat  maiden,  terrible  and  bri^t 

A  human  Nemesis  1 

•        <•'*•*•««* 

Obi  mug  the  requiem,  diildren  of  her  land ; 
For  she  unloosed  your  chain  1 


Weep,  weep  the  marl^,  she  was  like  the  son 

A  Dlesang  overheadl 
bedding  pure  lights  until  the  goal  is  won  - 

Then  deepening  into  red." 

— — J8  aod  point  of  these  expressions  will  give  a  general  idea  of 

Mr.  Brenan'a  style ;  he  gives  us  Ihoughti,  not  fustian  ;  and  we  rise  irom  tiie 
perusal  of  one  of  his  poems  with  the  strong  impression  that  we  have  been 
in  communion  with  a  man  of  genius  who  has  left  the  marks  of  his  mind 
upon  our  own. 

,,_,  ihyGooylc 
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One  more  extract,  and  we  have  done;  tha  following  ballad  has  nevw 
before  been  published,  and  we  esteem  it  a  great  &vor,  tiib  privilege  of 
introduQing  it  to  the  public.  We  con  only  say  that  it  is  a  beautiful  poem, 
highly  imagiaatire,  purely  afiectionate,  and  Btngularly  melodious: — 

"  Come  to  me,  dearest,  Fm  lonely  without  thee, 
Day-time  and  nicht^time  Tm  thinking  about  thee; 
Nighl-timB  and  day-time  in  dreama  I  behold  thee, 
Unwelcome  the  iraking  which  ceases  to  fold  thee : 
Come  to  me,  darling,  my  Borrows  to  lighten. 
Come  in  thy  beauty  to  hieas  and  to  btisbten ; 
Come  in  thy  womanhood,  meekly  and  lowly; 
Come  in  thy  lovingness,  queenly  and  holy. 

BwallowB  will  flit  round  the  deeolate  ruin, 
Telling  of  spring  and  its  joyous  renewing; 
And  Oughts  01  thy  love  aod  its  manifold  treasure. 
Are  drcUng  my  heart  with  the  promise  of  pleasure. 
Oh  I  spriog  of  my  apiritj  Oh  I  May  of  my  bosom. 
Shine  out  on  my  soul  till  it  bourgeon  and  blossom ; 
The  waste  of  my  life  has  a  roee-ioot  within  it. 
And  thy  fondness  alone  to  the  sunlight  can  wm  it 

Figure  which  moves  like  a  song  throng  the  ereu, 
Peatures  Ut  up  wi&  the  reSex  of  heaven, 
Eyes  like  the  skies  of  poor  Erin,  our  mother, 
(     ~  Where  sunshine  and  shadow  are  chamng  each  other ; 

Smiles  coming  seldom,  but  childlike  and  ^mple, 
And  opening  Uieir  eyes  from  the  heart  of  a  dimple ; 
Oh  I  thanks  to  the  ^viour  that  even  &j  seeming 
Is  lett  to  the  sleeper  to  brighten  his  dreaming. 

Tou  have  been  glad  when  you  knew  I  was  daddened; 
Dear,  are  you  sad  now  to  hear  lam  saddeuM? 
Our  hearts  ever  answer  in  tune  and  in  time,  love^ 
As  octave  to  octave,  or  rhyme  unto  rhyme,  love; 
I  cannot  smile,  but  yoor  dieek  will  be  glowing ; 
Tou  cannot  weep,  but  my  tears  will  bo  flowing; 
I  could  not  die  without  you  at  ray  side,  love ; 
You  will  not  linger  when  I  will  have  djed,  lov& 

Come  to  me  dear,  ere  I  die  of  my  sorrow ; 
Else  on  my  gloom  like  the  sun  of  to-morrow,  . 
Strong,  swift  and  fond  as  the  words  which  I  speak,  love, 
With  a  song  at  lip,  and  a  smile  on  your  cheek,  love; 
Come,  for  my  heart  in  your  absence  is  dreary  ; 
Hast^  for  my  spirit  is  sickened  and  weary ; 
Come  to  the  arms  which  alone  shall  caress  thee ; 
Come  to  the  heart  which  is  throbbing  to  bless  thee." 

This  Is  an  exquisite  love  song,  superior  to  Thomas  Davis's  Welcome,  or 
Francis  Davis'  Nanny,  both  of  which,  however,  are  gems  of  composition. 
Mr.  Brenan's  song  has  more  warmth,  more  feeling  ;  it  is  the  outpouring 
of  a  trusting,  generous,  and  loving  heart,  and  enviably  happy  b  the  lady 
to  whom  a  poet  addresses  such  lines. 

And  now  our  task  is  over ;  task  did  we  call  it  ?  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  wander  in  the  midst  of  so  much  poetry;  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
American  readers  such  gems  of  thought  and  master-pieces  of  style,    b 
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has  been  a  pleasure  to  iis,  and  we  trust  that  we  are  not  alone  in  the  feel- 
ing; we  trust  that  those  who  have  read  will  sympathize,  will  honor,  will 
promote. 

We  have  lingered  so  long,  and  yet  have  gone  over  so  little  of  the 
ground,  that  we  feel  a  deep  regret  in  thus  approaching  the  conclunon ; 
hut  the  hour  of  parting  has  come,  and  we  give  our  efforts  to  the  world,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  worthy  of  favor.  Yet  a  few  remarks 
in  conclusion  ;  not  in  extenuation  of  ourselves,  nor  by  way  of  apology  ; 
we  have  none  to  make.  We  would  only  ask,  if  a  literature  so  rich  md 
varied  in  material  is  not  deserving  of  notice  and  study — if  a  country 
where  genius  is  so  fertile,  where  poeay  finds  so  many  followers,  the 
drama  such  consummate  masters,  the  court  and  the  council-chamber  so 
many  advocates  and  orators,  and  art  so  many  devotees,  should  be  down- 
trodden under  the  heel  of  despotism  ;  her  energies  crushed  and  cramped, 
her  genius  unrewarded,  her  peasantry  exiled  from  the  homes  of  tndr 
fathers,  her  poets  bound  into  menial  service,  or  starved  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine under  the  dome  of  an  all-bountiful  heaven  % 


CANZONKT. 


MaidbnI  wrap  thy  mantle  rouud  thee, 

Cold  the  rain  beats  on  thy  breast: 
Why  should  horror's  voice  astound  thee  ? 
Death  can  bid  the  wretched  restl 
All  under  the  tree 
Thy  bed  may  be, 
And  thou  mayest  edumber  peacefully. 


Maiden  I  onoo  gay  pleasure  Icnew  thee ; 

Now  thy  cheelts  are  pale  and  deep ; 
Lo?e  has  been  a  felon  to  thee ; 
Yet,  poor  maiden,  do  not  weep: 
There's  rest  for  thee 
AH  under  the  tree, 
Wiere  thou  wilt  sleep  most  peacefully.' 
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The  next  morning,  vhen  I  descended  into  the  breakfast  room,  I  found 
f^oralie  making  coffee,  and  Father  Claude,  who  hadjustarnTed,OTer  hit 
neswapaper  and  cigar ;    the  rest  of  the  &mily  had  not  assembled. 

"  Father  Clsade,  what  news  from  Black  Oak  this  morning  t" 

"  Ah  !  sad  news,"  he  replied,  taking  out  his  cigar  from,  his  mouth. 

**  Whaf?"  I  aeked  in  alarm. 

"  Dreadful  work,  sad  event — poor  Laurine,  orphaned  in  a  night." 

**  la  Mrs.  Iveson  dead?"  asked  Floralie  and  I  in  a  breath, 

"  Dead !"  he  echoed  mournfully.  "  Shortly  after  you  left,  we  found 
&a,t  she  was  a  raving  maniac.  Oh  !  you  cannot  tell  how  Laurine  suHered 
in  that  sad  hour :  I  almost  feared  for  her  own  intellect  at  times.  For 
nearly  three  hours  the  poor  bereaved  wife  raved  with  an  extravagance  of 
frenzy  that  I  never  saw  equalled ;  towards  morning  she  sank  into  a  fevered 
sleep,  which  seemed  to  be  forced  upon  her  by  an  opiate  administered 
almost  with  main  force  by  the  Doctor,  who  told  me  at  the  time  that  he 
had  serious  fears  for  her  life,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  re-action  on 
awakening  would  be  so  inteBse  that  cottm  would,  supervene,  which  might 
never  be  overcome.  His  fears  were  doubtless  realized ;  for  this  morning, 
when  I  came  into  the  room  a  little  after  daylight,  for  I  was  compelled,  from 
my  recent  &tigue,  to  take  some  real,  I  found  the  Doctor  by  her  side.  On 
asking  the  condition  of  his  patient,  he  shook  his  bead,  and  put  my  hand 
upon  her  pulse — it  had  ceased  to  beat." 

"Oh!  dreadful,"  said  Fioralie  ;  "and  good  fether,  how  did  you  leave 
poor  Laurine)" 

"  Alas !  entirely  prostrated  -,  the  Doctor  forced  her  also  to  take  some 
soporilio — I  left  her  asleep." 

"  I  will  get  my  bonnet  and  go  right  away  over  there.  I  must  be  with 
her,  poor  girl ;  I  know  what  she  must  suffer.  Emte,  can  I  have  the  ca^ 
riaget" 

"  Certainly,"  uid  1  rang  the  bell  for  Munro. 

"  She  will  leave  Black  Oak  this  evening ;  ^e  is  going  to  stay  at  Hed- 
rose  Cottage  until  her  brother  gets  back  from  Mexico." 

My  beait  bled  for  Laurine. 

It  was  while  Fiomlie  was  fixing  to  start  over  on  her  kind  but  moumfiil 
errand,  that  1  gathered  from  the  worthy  father  the  particulars  I  have 
related  in  the  last  chapter  in  regard  to  his  adventure  with  the  rocket- 
bearer  ;  and  in  the  recital,  Toppy  came  in  with  news  from  the  village  of 
the  capture  of  said  skyJnrking  rascal  in  the  hayloft,  by  Shelby  Bradshaw, 
who,  as  1  have  mentioned,  put  the  hounds  on  his  track  about  day-break. 
He  also  informed  us  that  the  village  had  been  perfectly  quiet  during  the 
sight,  and  no  disturbance,  though  there  was  much  excitement  this  mom> 
ing  when  the  news  reached  them  ;  several  negroes  had  been  arrested,  and 
one  or  two  lynched  by  the  enraged  citizens.  And  this  was  the  last  ttf 
Mulatto  Mat  and  his  Rebellion. 
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Durins  this  day  and  the  fc^lowing,  which  waa  spent  in  much  glootn; 
ennuye,  I  could  not  but  revolve  in  my  mind  occasionallj  the  events  of  the 
past  night ;  and  1  couid  nothelp  feeling  a  degree  of  painful  surprise — vhich, 
in  t^utl^  had  obtnided  itself  upon  my  mind  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences 
alluded  to,  but  1  suffered  not  myself  to  dwell  npon  it — at  the  manner  in 
which  Laurine  had  acted — the  weakness  and  timid  nervousness  she  had 
shown,  so  unlike  the  character  I  had  pictured  to  myself  of  her  as  a  hl^ 
spirited  heroine.  But  though  disappointed,  I  sought  in  the  terror,  surprbe, 
and  dreadful  character  of  the  bursting  in  of  an  impious  gang  of  sooty 
fiends  at  the  calm,  slumberous  hour  of  night,  wholly  unexpected,  a  suSi- 
cient  excuse.  Still,  1  was  not  satisfied ;  1  don't  admire  a  dashing,  mascu- 
line sort  of  woman,  but  I  look  for  that  high  courage  becoming  in  man  or 
woman,  which  in  the  latter  rises  above  the  frail  timidity  of  her  sex  when 
called  forth  by  circumstances  where  important  results — results  of  life  and 
death — turn  upon  the  decision  or  indecision  displayed  by  the  actors. 

It  is  true,  that  in  this  instance  no  heroism  in  Laurine  would ,  have 
availed,  but  still,  as  a  southern  woman,  and  especially  a  Eentnckian,  I 
looked  for  her  to  have  showed  it — even  suicide,  for  she  had  the  meana — 
would  have  been  preferable  to  a  cowardly  submisBioa.  But  1  am  wrong — 
roy  savage  childhood  had  taught  me  ideas  of  woman's  heroism,  such  as  I, 

girhaps,  ought  not  to  have  looked  fur  even  m  a  daughter  of  the  Dark  and 
loody  Ground. 

Of  feminity,  Laurine  possessed  not  ao  much  as  some  others ;  her  inteU 
lect,I  had  found  almost  masculine  in  its  tone  and  strength,  and  this  is  why, 
perhaps,  I  had  expected  her  to  seize  a  rifle,  or  rush  to  her  mother's 
aide,  instead  of  cowering  into  the  parlor, 

lliB  former  attack  which  Matto  had  made  at  the  spring  had  been  too 
suddenly  intercepted  by  me  for  her  to  have  time  to  manifest  aught  either 
of  alarm  or  bravery ;  how  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  I  can  only  judge 
ftom  what  1  saw  her  manifest  last  night. 

But  did  this  lesson  my  love,  if  I  may  oall  the  sentiment  I  felt  towards 
her  by  that  name  \  It  did  in  some  degree ;  it  seemed  to  modify  its  charac- 
ter, making  it  more  purely  intellectual,  perhaps,  than  ever. 

Laurine  was  still  the  Vishnu  of  my  day-dreams. 

The  day  afterwards,  Ploralie,  Aunt  Eliza  and  Mrs.  Overton,  all  went 
over  to  Black  Oak  to  bring  Laurine  to  Redrose  ;  Colonal  Overton  and 
TopclifThad  taken  Parker  and  the  hounds  and  gone  out  in  the  woods  in 
quest  of  "  Yellow  Jabe,"  who  had  contrived  to  "  absquatulate ;"  Bolivar 
and  Father  Gaude  rode  off  somewhere  t<«ether,  and  I  was  left  at  Reedyrill 
by  myself.  There  was  no  one  about  the  house  but  old  Aunt  Rachel, 
who  was  in  the  dining  room,  knitting,  and  singing  in  the  most  doleliil 
voice  a  doleful  Methodist  hj-nm,  about : — 

"When  DsD'el  in  the  Uon'i  d«n, 
JetDi  WIS  po'  Dui'el'i  fiien,' 
Do  tbyielf  no  bsnu." 

The  weather  was  warm  and  almost  sultry  ;  I  felt  gloomy  and  oppress- 
ed, and  the  unmusical  whining  psalm  of  the  old  negress  ringiog  in  my  ears, 
I  could  almost  have  cut  my  throat  of  ennui.  leould  not  bear  to  see 
Laurine — I  had  not  seen  her  since  that  night — to-day  was  the  funeral~I 
knew  that  the  sight  of  her  would  at  present  be  pleasant  to  neither  of  us, 
so  I  would  not  go  over  to  Black  Oak,  and  I  oould  not  be  at  rest  away. 
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With  a  fever- feeling  of  dulness  and  gloom  I  atallced  about  tbe  loaely 
and  deserted  house,  'whose  silence,  when  Raehel  ceased  her  iiielod}r,  vas 
only  disturhed  by  the  chirping  of  a  cricket  or  the  droning  of  a  blue 
bottle  fly  against  the  window.  I  wandered  from  room  to  room  to  amuse 
myself,  but  in  vain  ;  no  oompanion  yiaa  to  be  fnund,  save  the  cat,  dozing  on 
the  hearth-rug ;  and  the  encumbrance  of  life  hung  like  clay  upon  my 
skirts.  I  took  up  my  pencils  to  sketch,  but  mechanically  I  found  myself 
outlining  gloomy  desolate  scenes — a  cabin  with  a  broken  down  fence,  and 
a  dead  tree  with  a  «ieful-Jooking  bird  perched  thereon.  I  tou<^ed  my 
guitar,  but  1  found  it  only  echoed  the  sadness  of  my  soul,  i  pidced  up  a 
book  to  read;  by  a  coincidence  it  wns  "Zimmermaa  on  Solitude." 

Out  doors  it  was  equally  desolate ;  everything  wore  a  peculiar  air  of 
loneliness.  Hero  was  Iving  asleep  on  the  sofl  grass  ;  the  sunshine  seemed 
to  be  asleep,  too.  'Hie  borizon  was  dimmed  with  ahaty  blue,  the  tiky  waa 
cloudless.  The  chickens  clustered  together  in  listless  groups,  or  nestled 
themselves  on  their  roosts ;  the  ducks  were  standing  about  on  one  leg, 
with  bills  tucked  under  their  winge,  anon  giving  a  sideward  glance  toward 
the  sun,  to  keep  a  look-out  for  the  marauding  uawk, or,  as  negroes  believe, 
speculating  on  a  change  in  the  weather.  Not  a  breeze  was  stirring,  the 
very  trees  were  motionless  ;  not  a  leaf  moved,  except  now  and  then  a  sol- 
itary oae  would  twitch  nervously  backward  and  forward,  as  if  fanning' 
itself,  and  more  as  if  caused  by  a  vitality  in  the  tree,  than  any  breath  <^ 
that  hot  air,  which  in  the  tobacco  field  that  skirted  one  side  of  the  horizon, 
&irly  boiled  up  with  a  wavy,  aimmeriug  undulation.  Not  an  object  of 
life  or  motion  in  View,  here  and  there  only  a  solitary  buzzard,  soaring 
riowly  away  up  in  the  blue  sky.  I  took  my  hat,  and  whistled  up  Hero 
from  hie  siesta  for  a  walk,  my  always  solace  for  sadness  or  tedium.  From 
a  constant  habit,  1  mechanically  bent  my  steps  towards  Bosebrook.  All 
was  as  lonely  where  I  went,  as  it  had  been  when  I  set  out ;  uid  Nature, 
«s  she  often  does,  seemed  to  harmonize  with,  and  participate  in,  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  my  mind.  I  began  to  enjoy  the  thing.  1  sank  down  in  the 
very  repose  of  dullness,  which  at  last  I  drove  away  by  my  everlasting 
day-dreaming.  I  sat  down  in  a  small  heath,  covered  with  hawthorn  and 
Btubby  cedar  bushes,  and  slabs  of  gray  stone,  and  commenced  chiseling 
the  name  of  Laurine  on  ihe  rock  ;  when,  at  length,  tired  of  this,  I  wan- 
dered on,  crossed  the  old  stone  bridge  that  arched  over  Reedyrill,  and  find- 
ing the  door  open,  I  entered  the  chapel,  and  seating  myself  in  the  dark,  the 
sotbic  carving,  and  the  dim,  mysterious  light  let  in  through  the  stained 
lozenge  panes,  carried  me  in  fancy  back  to  the  feudal  castles  and  abbeys  of 
old  years,  in  that  storied  land  beyond  the  aea.  I  was  happy  that,  amidst 
t^  old  forests  and  new  scenes  of  Kentucky,  there  should  be  any  memen- 
to, even  to  the  extent  of  a  little  gotbio  chapel — of  those  other  days— those 
days  in  which  the  grandsires  of  Kentuckiaus,  those  laoe-ooat,  big-cufied, 
knee-breeched,  shoe-buckled,  cocked-hatted  gentry,  worshiped  Uod  and 
honored  the  king — ere  chimney-pot  hats,  and  stove-pipe  pants,  and  equally 
unsightly  democracy,  religious  and  politic,  had  come  in  vogue. 

Forthwith  began  to  steal  over  my  mind,  dreams  of  those  old  days  of 
armored  knights  and  their  old-fashioned  exaggerated  gallantry,  and  wild 
romantic  modes  of  life  and  thought ;  of  the  women  of  those  days — gentle, 
soil-cheeked,  heaven-eyed  women,  who  in  high  beauty  sat  enthroned  and 
reodved  the  homage  of  mailed  knee  and  bearded  lip.  Imagine  those 
rough  eagle-browed  warriors  laying  the  shattered  shield  of  his  competitor 
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in  some  hard-fought  field,  before  a  gentle,  silken-haired  girl.  See  him, 
too,  in  the  outringing  clangor  and  hoarse  destruction  of  ^ttla,  with  the 
silken  fever,  which  had  rested  on  the  soft  bosom  of  his  ladye^love,  now 
fluttering  above  the  din  on  his  dire  lance.  Ah !  woman,  then  was  the  day 
of  thv  glory.  But  how  different,  too,  must  have  been  the  women  then  ; 
the  Joana  d'Ai'c,  the  Dutchesses  of  Man — the  other  noble  women  of 
chivalry — who  could  brace  on  a  helmet  for  the  nonce,  and  defend  the 
castle  of  father  or  husband  from  attack  of  foemen,  bind  op  the  wounded 
retainer,  and  do  alt  missions  of  charity  and  mercy  ;  whose  very  title  of 
proud  nobility,  l-ody,  signified,  in  our  old  language,  the  Alnu-^iver  ! — how 
different,  1  say,  from  the  painted  parlor  doll  of  the  present  time,  who  lists 
to  die  rapid  adulation  of  some  essenced  empty-sculled  monkey  -. — beauti' 
fill  and  gentle  then  as  now,  with  devotion,  duty,  heroism  and  purity,  far, 
far  greater  then  than  now  ! 

I  thought  of  the  wild  lores  of  these  old  warriors,  or  some  red-lipped, 
soft-checked  page,  for  the  lovely  dames — and  the  quiet  affection  of  some 
peasant  maid  and  her  rustic  lover, — all  the  romance  and  beauty  of  that 
sunny  youth-tima  of  history. 

Visions  uprose  of  the  castle  and  cottage,  and  the  scenes  in  hall  and 
hamlet  of  the  gallant  and  daring  deeds  of  the  noble  lord  of  many  a  broad 
acre;  of  the  high-born,  dark-browed  lady  in  her  turret  boudoir,  with  some 
heart-broken  page  of  golden  flowing  curls  and  slender  dainty  form,  sighing 
jEolian  love  beneath  her  lattice  ;  of  the  gray  stone  castle,  with  its  tower^ 
moats  and  portcullis,  draw-bridgo  and  donjon-keep.  The  out-peeling  ves- 
per bell,  through  vale  and  wood,  of  some  gothio  convent — its  sombre  clad 
inmates — perhaps  some  broken-hearted  maiden  who  had  found,  within 
those  hallowed  walls,  a  refuge  from  the  crime  and  delusion  of  this  cold 
unforgiving  world,  filesunga  on  the  man  who  invented  nunneries  J 
Where  and  what  is  the  refuge  that  this  glorious  modem  civilization  offers 
to  the  devoted  victims  of  man's  baseness  T  My  cheek  burns  with  shame 
too  great  to  suffer  me  to  avow. 

Thanks  to  thee,  Walter  Scott,  as  the  magioiui  whose  wand  opened  to 
my  enchanted  eyes  all  the  fairy  glory  of  the  Lang  Syne.  These  old 
&n^es  of  old-fashioned  beauty,  repudiated  and  condemned  by  this  present 
day,  which  came  flitting  in  many  a  wild  fantastic  phasing,  as  I  leaned 
against  a  pillar  in  the  tittle  dark,  cool,  Gothic  chapel,  were  interrupted  by  a 
sound  of  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs  without.  On  advancing  to  a  deep  bay 
window  which  overlooked  the  churchyard,  I  saw  a  line  of  carriages,  with 
closed  blinds,  following  in  the  rear  of  two  hearses,  all  of  which  issuing 
fi-om  beneath  the  tall  trees  of  the  woodlnwn,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  drew 
up  around  the  burying-ground,  in  which  1  now,  for  the  first  time,  observed 
two  open  graves,  aide  by  side,  with  the  fresh  earth  thrown  up  around 
them.  The  pail'bearers  entered  the  church  and  placed  two  coffins  before 
the  altar;  while  the  funeral  service  was  performed,  I  remained  ensconced 
in  the  window,  but  among  the  assembled  company  of  neighbors,  I  ol>- 
served  that  jA«  was  not  there;  there  stood  Bolivar  with  his  dark  brow 
and  block  eyes  bent  in  solemn  reverence  to  the  floor ;  there  was  Topcliff 
and  Ftoralie,  the  handsome  and  gay  young  Montmerry,  and  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  dames  and  squires  of  the  county,  in  black,  all  mournful, 
stiff,  and  gloomy,  with  downc8.<t  faces — even  the  joliy  rubicund  visage  of 
Colonel  Overton  was  contorted,  with  an  almost  ludicrous  effort,  into  as 
great  a  degree  of  solemnity  and  dignified  grief  as  it  was  capable  of  assum- 
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ing.  But  amongst  all  this  group  of  sad,  staid  fkces,  I  wondered  to  find 
that  of  Lauriiie  absent.  The  ceremony  over,  iho  remains  were  carried  to 
the  grave,  the  clergyman  offered  up  a  brief  eolenin  prayer,  and  they  were 
lowered  down,  the  cords  drawn  up,  and  aC  that  moment,  in  looking  up,  I 
oaught  sight,  in  the  window  of  a  carriage  standing  close  by,  a  veiled  faoe 
which  I  knew  at  once  ;  as  the  lirst  shovelfull  of  e^rth  was  thrown  in,  the 
veil  was  nervously  raised — ^Laurine's  dark,  intellectual  face  was  pale  and 
oold  OS  marble,  her  lips  compressed,  and  her  eyes  full  of  bitter  grief;  she 
shed  not  a  tear,  but  when  the  earth  fell  with  a  sepulchral  sound  upon  the 
hollow  cofSn,  it  seemed  to  strike  a  death-knoll  into  her  heart — her  under 
lip  quivered,  she  clasped  her  hands  with  an  intensity  of  agony  that  is  in- 
describable, and  sank  back  out  of  sight.  A  chtll  ran  through  rae  as  I  saw 
how  acute  was  her  silent  suffering. 

The  Bod  was  replaced  on  the  mnunds,  the  pious  minister  of  God  made 
a  few  solemn  extempore  remarks  appropriate  tn  the  occasion,  and,  after  a 

Eause  for  the  ghostly  admonitions  to  sink  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers, 
e  turned  away,  and  the  funeral  cortege  slowly  withdrew. 

Do  not  take  me  for  a  ghout  when  1  say  that,  with  all  its  painQil  emo- 
tions, I  enjoyed  this  scene — I  deeply  enjoyed  it — it  so  accorded  with  the 
mood  of-mind  that  I  was  in,  that  it  seemed  to  give  a  secret  joy  to  my 
soul.  It  is  not  unnatural  such  a  feeling;  there  is  poetry  in  all  this.  It 
has  been  truly  said  tliat  there  is  a  pleasure  in  grief  Our  hearts  are  often 
attuned  to  the  mournful,  as  well  as  the  gay  and  happy  scenes  of  life.  I 
always  took  a  pleasure  in  funerals,  especially  when  they  took  place  in 
sombre  winter,  with  gray  clouds  driving  before  the  wind,  or  even  more  ao 
in  some  quiet  dreamy  Bummor  day,  full  of  stillness  and  sunshine,  like 
tthA&y.  Churchyards  were  always  a  favorite  haunt  with  me  in  the 
witching  hour  of  night,  as  well  as  in  daylight ;  and  I  have  otlen  sat  for 
hours,  on  a  tombstone,  in  the  mysterious  half  light  of  dusk,  or  the  more 
mysterious  moonlight,  imagining  that  I  could  see  shadowy  spectres 
gliding  about,  or  weird  faces  peering  down  from  the  night  clouds  as  they 
hurried  through  the  dim  sky. 

The  procession  withdrew — but  one  carriage  remained  ;  seated  as  I  was, 
out  of  view,  on  a  tombstone  sheltered  by  a  cluster  of  shrubbery,  I  saw 
the  coachman  let  down  the  steps  after  the  last  carriage  had  disappeared, 
and  a  female  form  clad  in  black  descended,  and  throwing  her  arms  around 
that  cold  turf-clad  mound,  she  wept — found  relief  for  her  pent  up  agony  in 
a  flood  of  tears.  Floralie,  who  remained  in  the  carriage,  also  sobbed 
aloud,  and  I  myself  was  atfected  almost  to  tears.  Her  unobtrusive  yet 
intense  anguish,  which  had  restrained  itself  by  a  powerful  mental  ef&rt 
when  in  the  presence  of  others,  now  that  she  deemed  herself  unobserved, 
now  burst  forth  uncontrolled.  I  almost  reproached  myself  with  being  a 
witness  of  this  holy  secret,  but  it  was  unavoidable  and  unintentional  on 
my  part,  and  I  felt  that  it  did  rae  much  good. 

At  length  Laurine  arose,  entered  the  coach,  and  departed,  and  no  one 
was  left  of  the  spectators  of  that  last  sad  event  in  human  life,  in  the  little 
graveyard,  but  myself.  The  summer  sun  shed  its  rays  on  that  quiet 
grave  as  brightly  as  before,  and  a  little  bluebird  was  picking  grubs  from 
the  upturned  earth  upon  it. 

At  least  two  months — perhaps  more — passed  away,  during  which  time 
Laurine  remained  closely  secluded  at  Puckshenubbie,  and  I  saw  her  only 
at  rare  intervals,  aod  then  briefly.  Her  grief  seemed  to  have  subsided 
into  a  settled  moUncholy,  and  h^  deportment  changed  into  a  subdued  but 
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impmetnble  reserve;  she  received  no  visitors,  indeed,  but  the  stesdj 
aaa  sedate  Bolivar  sod  our  family — myself  included,  indeed,  but  I  cannot 
say  encouraged.      Such  gay  and  frolicsome  yonng  folks  as  Ike  Uontmery 

and  Annie  M she  banished  from  her  presence  entirely.     Floralie  vas 

the  only  exception,  but  Flonilie's  quaquaversal  disposition  oould  adapt 
itself  to  the  melancholy  of  her  moumiog  as  readily  as  to  the  rollicking  fri- 
volity of  the  othere. 

Id  this  time,  hovever,  I  had  some  intercourse  witih  her,  and  as  I  became 
more  acquainted  than  I  had  been,  1  began  to  5nd  that  the  grand  eccentric 
wonoian  of  genius,  with  all  her  singular  aoci  fascinating  attractions,  was  too 
cold  and  haughty  for  me  ;  that  the  raven  hair  and  lustrous  eyes  had  de- 
luded me  with  false  pretences.  The  pole  of  the  magnet  which  had  so 
curiously  attracted  me  at  first  was  b^inning  to  turn,  and  to  present  its 
cathode  towards  me,  and  I  now  began  to  feel  a  repulsion  almost  equal  to 
my  former  attraction.  Not  that  t^ere  was  an  actual  repugnance,  but  the 
ebullient  glow  which  had  been  excited  at  first  began  to  die  away,  and — 
in  short,  I  found  that  I  did  not  love  Miss  Iveeon  ;  and  though  1  had  tried 
with  all^my  might,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  it. 

Bolivar  was  spending  much  of  his  time  at  Becdyrill,  and  among  ua  we 
had  capital  times. 

'One  evening,  as  usual,  Bol  proposed  a  walk. 

It  was  one  of  those  calm,  quiet  evenings  we  sometimes  have  in  summer. 
The  western  sky  was  like  a  rosy  sea  with  delicateat  shades  of  blue  and 
pinky  gold,  and  floating  in  it  were  silvery  islets  of  many  a  glorious  hue 
from  teuderest  tinge  of  lilac  and  fawn-color  blending  into  blue  to  the 
warmest-dyed  imperial  purple,  gold  and  silver.  And  in  that  clouded 
archipelago  was  pencilled  out  many  a  vista  and  fading-away  perspective, 
such  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  immortal  Kembrandt. 
Zenithwards,  a  white  dimpled  fleece  spread  awidc  its  silver-fringed  mantle 
until  it  melted  into  the  neutral  lines  of  the  eant,  and  one  little  star,  not 
wailing  the  sun's  descent,  had  stolen  out,  and  was  glimmering  faintly 
aloft 

The  chimneys,  the  gables,  the  dove-cote,  the  tree-tops,  were  crowned 
with  a  halo  of  golden  beams.  The  chickens  were  fluttering  up  in  the  trees 
in  the  back  yard  to  go  to  roost.  The  partridges,  in  the  Bweet-scented 
field  and  meadow,  were  whistling  to  their  mates  to  come  home  to  resL 

The  night-hawk,  with  whirring  wing,  was  swooping  through  the  air.  The 
large-eyed  hares  are  sitting  about  on  the  road  aide  to  spend  the  twilight  in 
philosophic  oon  tempi  ation. 

I  was  wandering  through  the  woodland  scene  of  quiet  loveliness,  nflc  in 
hand,  with  intent  of  shouting  some  of  those  same  long-eared  gentry,  as 
they  squatted  in  the  dust,  but  I  could  not  bring  myselfto  disturb  the  holy 
quiet  of  the  scene  by  the  report  of  my  gun.  We  slowly  rambled  along, 
drinking  the  cool  evening  air,  scented  with  the  perfume  of  fresh-cut  hay 
and  wild  flowers  :  the  "  feeble  folk"  hopped  out  of  our  path  unharmed,  the 
whistling  partridge  whizzed  up  from  a  leafy  bunch  at  our  feet,  the  gray 
squirrel  peered  at  us  with  his  round  arch  eyes  from  some  old  oak,  unpur- 
Bued  by  my  bullet 

In  the  distance  was  hoard  the  wild  plaintive  notes  of  Sambo — Oh !  un- 
poetic  climax — I  gAa'n(  say  it. 

But  why  not  t  All  rustic  avocations  are  poetical  according  to  rule,  and 
have  been  celebrated  in  pastoral  song,  fn>m  the  time  of  Theocritus — 
eikough,  I'll  say  it  at  a  venture — calling  hogs !     And  from  dark  rank  weed- 
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bed,  fix)m  pleABant  clover-slope,  from  shad^  took  and  warm  atraw  nest, 
and  from  uie  bedded  ooze  of  the  slow-running  brook,  the  rotund  grunting 

SDfkers  were  hastening  respondent  to  the  wild  and  mellow  notes  of  ebon- 
ued  Ethiop. 

1  have  heard  the  Canadian  boatman's  song  some  moonjF  night  on  the 
broad  St.  Lawrence ;  I  have  heard  a  bugle's  notes  pulsing  over  a  lake's  still 
boaom  ;  I  have  heard  a  lute  sigh  under  beauty's  window — but  for  pathetic 
wildaess  Mid  dreamy  romauce ;  commend  me  to  some  bell-throated  African 
— heard  in  the  distance — of  a  twilight  summer  eve  in  old  Kentucky — call- 
inghogs. 

By  this  time  we  had  oome  to  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  diapel  and  to 
Puckahenubbie,  when  a  str^n  of  melody  bur«t  on  our  ears,  on  hearing 
whi(^  I  must  say,  that  Sambo's  song  lost  its  charm. 

"Ernie,"  said  Bol,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  "look  yonder,  listen! 
Hiere's  musio  tor  you. 

" — if  then  wilt  behold  uE  beauty's  storey 
See  her  reclining  on  the  forest  grass  1 
Do  not  those  curls  of  glossy  jet  surpass, 
For  tenderaeas,  the  soft  huid  twined 


It  was  Laurine  Iveson  and  Floralie  Overton  reclining  on  a  green  bank, 
and  Laurine  was  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  my  cousin's  guitar.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  bad  ever  heard  Laurine  sing  ;  she  could  not  equal  Flo- 
lalie  in  melody  of  modulation,  and  her  toprano  had  not  that  high  scope 
and  bird-like  clearness  in  which  my  cousin  had  excelled  ;  but  her  voice 
vns  a  quasi-tenor,  rich  and  melancholy,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
movement  of  the  song  in  the  minor  key  whi^  she  was  singing. 

"  Fmt  lady,"  cried  Bolivar,  advancing  with  more  gallantry  Uian  I  had 
supposed  him  capable  o^  "  is  that  exquisite  melody  your  own  t" 

She  start«d  blusbingly  from  her  mossy  couch  in  some  oonfusion,  for 
neither  of  the  girls  had  seen  us,  until  we  advanced  upon  them,  but  collect- 
ii^  herself  in  a  moment,  she  said,  waving  back  the  proud  profusion  of  her 
night-hued  hair : — 

"Ah!  how  ungallant  in  you,  gentlemen,  to'  entrap  my  poor  improvi- 
sation !  T  am  compelled  to  own  it  mine,  for  I  know  not  at  whose  door 
«lae  to  lay  the  crime.'' 

"  It  was  very  beautiful  to  my  ear,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  to  ahow  that  I  in- 
tended not  the  empty  (lattery  of  mere  courtesy,  but  serious  pnuse;  and 
she,  like  a  woman  of  tact  aud  aense,  at  once  took  it  so,  and  said  un. 
affectedly : 

"Thank  you  for  attuningyour  ear  to  find  beauty  in  eo  simple  a  lay." 

"  The  hour  and  the  place  are  well  adapted  to  the  creation  of  har- 
monious thought,"  said  Floralie.  "  When  all  is  melody  without,  how 
can  there  but  be  melody  within  V 

"  Yes,  this  beautiful  scene  is  full  of  poetry,"  said  I. 

"  While  we  are  on  the  subject,  Ernie,"  stud  Floralie,  "  I  wish  to  ask 
you  a  question :  b  poetry  the  expresdon  or  the  impression  of  the  beanti- 
fiil  f 

"  Both ;  where  the  one  is,  there  will  the  other  b&    Where  the  seed 
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lies  buried,  there  blowi  the  flower.  True,  the  flower  may  bloom  unseeft 
in  the  hedge,  or  in  the  pathway  be  trampled  dowD,  but  the  flower 
is  there." 

"  1  am  DO  admirer  of  poetry,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term," 
said  Mise  Iveson  briefly. 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  who  are  endued  with  the  Are  of  Olympw  yonr- 
self?"  asked  I'loralie. 

"  It  is  the  fzpression  of  poetry  that  I  speak  of,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  so 
often  feebly  done  ;  so  much  of  it  b  a  factitious  modiery.  If  there  is  any 
impression  of  it  in  me,  if  1  see  it  truly  imprinted  in  others,  I  am  ready  to 
bow  ID  obeisance." 

"  But  we  have  great  poets  who  have  by  their  enchantment  wrought  the 
living  impress  of  the  holy  inspiration  with  which  they  are  endowed  upon 
the  hearts  of  others,"  said  Floralie  warmly. 

"  Not  many.  I  like  Ossian  :  he  is  a  poet ;  he  dwells  in  the  regions  I 
love,  and  by  his  enchanting  rod,  as  you  say,  Fioralie,  he  can  transport 
you  to  those  glorious  realms  where  he  himself  is  at  home." 

"  Is  there  no  other  poet  but  Ossian  1"  asked  Bolivar, 

"  Perhaps,  but  not  many ;  1  despise  Shelley,  because  he  is  ever  paiik- 
fiilly  soaring  with  wings  that  are  too  light  to  bear  his  weight  to  realma 
that  he  cannot  attain ;  and  if  he  should  chance  to  reach  so  l^h,  he  clings 
in  the  shrouds  like  an  unskilful  sailor. 

"  I  would  have  loved  Byron's  high  and  haughty  spirit,  bvt  for  tus  weak 
aentimentality  and  childish  repining  for  spilt  milk" — 

"  It  is  that  acknowledgment  of  purity,  and  that  whilom  sigh  for  in- 
nocence which  he  had  lost,  that  I  most  admire  in  him,"  interrupted 
Floralie. 

"  Your  divine  Shakspearc,"  continued  Laurine,  "I  consider  at  best  but 
a  piebald  and  harlequin  genius  :  Wordsworth  an  insane  driveller,  hatting 
between  intellectual  greatness  and  idiocy  ;  Coleridge  a  bubble  blower 
and  butterfly  chaser. 

"Wordsworth's  mind  is  a  microscope,  Shelley's  a  telescope,  Shak- 
speare'e  a  kaleidoscope,  Byron's  a  piece  of  smoked  glass." 

"  You'll  grant,"  said  J,  "  that  the  telescope  and  the  microscope  boHi  re- 
veal wonders  hid  from  ^Jic  common  eye." 

"  But  the  one  has  not  told  us  what  the  nebula  are,  nor  the  other  dis- 
eovered  to  us  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter." 

"  But  I  don't  think  we  should  condemn  them,  because  they  could  not 
reach  that  which  is  unattainable,  but  rather  concede  them  all  pnuse  and 
honor  for  what  they  have  revealed  and  made  known  unto  us." 

"  I  do  not  condemn  them  because  they  could  not  achieve  the  impossible, 
but  for  the  folly  of  trying  to  do  so." 

"What  think  you  of  Milton  T"  asked  Bolivar. 

"  1  never  could  get  farther  than  the  first  page  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost,* 
and  consequently  am  not  able  to  pass  sentence  on  his  poetical  merits.  He 
was  a  Presbyterian,  I  believe,  however," 

We  rambled  on  in  such  converse  on  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
Laurine  always  striking  out  some  strange  fancy  or  original  opinion,  and 
displaying  a  proud  and  dominant  soul  that  in  my  mind  congealed  all  idea 
of  so  warm  a  sentiment  as  love  into  the  frosty  scintillations  of  sdmiration^^ 

Beside  this  dark^eyed  queenly  woman  shone  out  in  bri^t  contrast  mj 
little  blue-eyed  cousin,  my  fair  and  gentle  Floralie. 
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"She  was  Dot  broune  ne  dunne  of  hue, 
But  white  as  sdow  jfallen  new, 
With  eyen  glad  and  browea  bent, 
Here  haire  down  to  here  middle  went. 
And  she  was  aimple  as  lamb  to  aee, 
Full  debonair  of  herte  vaa  she." 

Methought  their  beauty  was  well  typified  by  a  flower  which  eacli  wore 
in  her  hair — my  cousin's  was  a  white  camellia,  Laurine's  a  moss  rose. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  Laurine  and  Bolivar  fell  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  his  iiiend  Milton,  and,  as  Bolivar  always  made  it  a  point 
to  contradict  and  combat  all  her  notions,  they  soon  became  so  absorbed  in 
their  controversy,  that  Floralie  and  I  were  thrown  together,  and  we  imper- 
ceptibly dropped  out  of  the  conversation.  People  who  are  arguing  gene- 
rally walk  faster  than  those  who  do  not,  and  so  we  fell  behind.  Floralie 
had  been  staying  at  Puokshenubbie  ever  since  my  return  from  college,  and 
I  had  not  seen  her  before  for  more  than  a  week  ;  the  last  time  I  was  over 
there  she  happening  not  to  be  at  home. 

I  asked  her  how  it  was  that  she  alvrays  made  it  convenient  to  bo  away 
whenever  I  came  over  to  the  colonel's. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  always  ake  it  convenient  to  come  when  I  am 
away  ?"  said  she. 

I  demurred  to  this,  and  she  answered  : 

"  If  you  will  charge^it  upon  me,  I  have  a  ready  excuse  to  offer.  Knowing 
that  your  visits  were  not  intended  for  me,  I  had  not  supposed  that  my  pre- 
sence was  necessary." 

I  thought  there  was  a  slight  tone  of  pique  as  she  made  this  replv. 

"  Floralie,  you  are  hinting  now  that  1  came  over  there  to  see  Laurine 
Iveson" — Laurine  and  Bol  by  this  time  were  out  of  ear-shot. 

"  I  will  do  more — I  openly  accuse  you  of  it,  cot  that  I  take  any  excep- 
tion to  it,  for  it  is  none  of  my  business,  you  know ;  but  1  suppose  you  had 
no  care  to  conceal  that  such  were  your  intentions." 

"You  seem,  my  deaf  cousin,  to  take  but  small  interest  in  my  aHairs  ; 
but  I  do  deny  that  my  object  in  visiting  Puckshenubbie  was  wholly  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  Miss  Iveson.  I  have  always  told  you  that  I  did  not 
love  her ;  I  never  have ;  and  now  that  I  have  found  her  as  you  said  she  was, 
though  gifted,  cold,  proud  and  haughty  to  all  she  deems  ber  equals  or  su- 
periors, with  the  exception  of  a  few  associates,  and  with  a  sort  of  aristo- 
cratic condescension  and  affability  towards  those  she  regards  as  her  infe- 
riors, I  am  larther  from  loving  her  than  I  ever  was." 

"  I  am  glad  t^j  see  that  you  at  last  appreciate  her  character  as  it  really 
is,"  she  replied,  relaxing  somewhat  of  the  reserve  with  which  she  had  been 
speaking,  "  and  I  knew  always  that  you  could  not  love  her,  and  that  you 
would  find  it  out  sometime,  but  I  feared  when  it  would  be  too  late. 
Moreover,  since  you  have  confessed  so  much  to  me,  I  will  be  candid  in 
return,  and  tell  you  what  I  have  been  wanting  to  tell  you  before,  but  was 
afraid  lest  you  might  consider  me  as  meddling  with  your  affairs,  and  that 
is,  that  she  does  love  you  ;  and  if  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  enter- 
tain hopes  from  her,  they  would  not  be  disappointed." 

"  Thank  you,  Floralie,  for  the  information,  though  it  was  not  needed ; 
for  I  never  entertained  any  hope  or  any  vriahes  either  concerning  her." 

And  I  now  began  to  feel  gushing  up  in  my  bosom  what  had  already 
been  lurking  there  for  a  long  time,  but  which  unsuspioion  and  untowai^ 
drcumstances  bad  hitfaerb)  preyented  from  manifesting  itself  openly  and 
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tangibly.  Hiis  a  love — a  deep,  pure  and  ardent  love  for  my  beautiful 
cousin. 

The  re&derhaa  probably  divined  that  such  was  the  true  state  of  my  heart 
ere  this.  I  had  more  than  once  had  an  iadiatinot  idea  of  such  a  tbiDg,  but 
until  now  there  had  always  been  some  obstruction  of  one  kind  or  other  in 
the  way  to  prevent  it  assuming  its  true  character  in  my  breast. 

As  I  walked  along  by  her  side  this  evening,  and  talked  with  her,  it  brake 
out  in  all  completeness.  I  can  hardly  express  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  nor  how  it  came  on.  I  gazed  at  her  graceful  and  voluptuous  walk ; 
I  feasted  on  the  warm,  red  beauty  of  her  deli cat«- textured  dieeks  and  lips  ; 
her  silken  hair  spangled  its  golden  rays  in  my  eyes  ;  her  whole  being,  which 
I  tiad  always  admired  as  beaiftiful,  and  loved  with  a  fraternal  affection,  as 
the  purest  and  holiest  thing  on  earth,  now  aflected  me  with  a  new  and 
unwonted  sentiment — it  was  love.  As  Falstaff  knew  the  heir  apparent, 
so  was  It  apparent  to  me,  by  instinct.  It  was  not  a  creation  of  boyish 
imagination  like  that  I  felt  for  Bessie  Baymond;  it  was  not  anintellectu^ 
ecstasy  as  I  had  felt  for  Laurlue  Iveson — I  loved  her,  and  I  felt  that  1  never 
had  loved  before. 

"  You  say,  Floralie,  that  Laurine  Iveson  loves  me  V 

"  I  know  she  does ;  she  as  good  as  told  me  so." 

"  And  you  think  I  love  her?" 

"  I  have  always  suspected  you  would — might,  that  is— ever  sinoe  you 
came  back  from  college,  but,  as  you  now  deny  it,  I  don't  know  what  to 
think  about  it." 

"You'll  believe  me,  of  course.  And  I  will  tell  you  more,  I  love 
another," 

"  Another  V  exclaimed  Floralie,  looking  up  at  me  with  her  lustrous 
large  eyes  in  manifest  surprise.  Tbe  dear  danLsel  never  for  an  instant 
suspected  that  it  was  her  1  loved. 

"  Yes  ;  1  love  another.  One  to  whom  1  have  never  dared  to  breathe  or 
bint  a  syllable  of  my  alTeotion,  One  who  is  as  superior  in  all  that  makes 
a  woman  lovely,  whether  mentally  orphysically,  td  Laurine  Iveson  or  any 
body  else,  as  can  well  be  imagined," 

"  Who  can  it  be  t" 

"  Can't  you  divine  1" 

"  Woman's  wit  was  never  more  at  fault.  I  have  never  suspected  any 
body  else  in  thiscountry  as  being  likely  to  excite  a  flame  in  your  breast. 

"  Hiere  is  one,  Floralie,  one  whose  merit  I  have  long  known  and  felt ;  one 
whom  I  have  loved  unconsciously  to  myself." 

"  Will  you  make  me  your  confidant  1"  she  usked,  innocently. 

"  i  will,  dear  Flora :  it  is  yourself "  I  replied,  choking  in  the  utterance 
of  that  last  word,  and  much  confused. 

My  tone  was  such  duit  my  cousin  could  not  for  an  iustant  doubt  my 
meaning. 

Her  first  expreswon  was  one  of  extreme  surprise ;  she  looked  at  me  for 
an  iustant  wiUi  her  deep  eyes,  and  then  the  red  blood  crimsoned  o'er  her 
face,  and  then  fled  as  instantly,  leaving  her  face  as  pale  as  a  lOy.  She 
withdrew  her  arm  from  mine,  and  faltered  out — 

"  Ernie !  you  have  taken  me  unawares.  But  it  cannot  be,'never  breathe 
luch  words  to  me  ag^n.  I — I  can  never  be  yours.  I  cannot,  may  not, 
that  is,  I  mean,  I  ought  not  to  encourage  your  avowal.     Oh !  me" — 

1  thought  the  dear  creature  was  going  to  burst  into  tears.      What  the 
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mischief  is  the  mBtter^  tliought  I.  All  her  reserve,  and  even  vith 
added  colddess,  aeemtid  to  return.  "  Mj  dearest  cousin,  is  my  love  so 
repugnant  to  you?  Is  it  impossible  that  you  can  love  me  in  return? 

"  fdo  love  you — I  love  you  well — you  know  it.  I  have  always  loved 
you,  as  a  brother." 

"  Is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  not  accept  me  as  a  lover  t  that  1 
should  not  ask  you  to  love  me  more  than  a  broUier  1 — 

'  Port;  thoasand  brother* 

\                            Could  not,  with  all  their  quality  of  iove. 
Hake  np  my  ■am" 

"  It  cannot  he,  Ernie,  I  may  not  love  you." 

"  May  not !  Unravei  me  this  riddle.  What  is  wroM  about  me,  am  I 
not  honest,  am  I  not  honorable,  rich,  and  regarded  well  T' 

"  All  this,  and  more  than  I  will  tell.  But  there  are  obstacles.  You 
have  disordered  me  with  your  sudden  and  unlooked-for  love.  I  know  not 
what  to  say.  There  is  none  1  love  more  than  you — none  I  love  so  well. 
But  still,  I  can't  listen  to  you.  Foi^et  me;  forget  that  you  ever  dreamed 
BO  wild  and  strange  a  scheme.  Of  all  your  day-dreams  this  is  the  strangest." 

"Strange!  you  confound  me.  Won't  you  explain?  Obstacles,  what 
are  they  f' 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  door  of  Puckshenubbie,  and  our  con- 
verse had  to  c«ase. 


-MY    GEANDFATHEK'8    WILL. 


1  WAS  sitting  one  morning  in  my  room,  poring  over  the  pages  of  Plato. 
I  was  aroused  from  my  phiioaophical  abstraction  by  a  knock  at  the  door, 
followed  by  tbe  entrance  of  a  stranger  into  my  room.       , 

It  was  a  stout-built,  middle-^ed  man,  with  a  round,  short,  bull-dog  sort 
of  face,  dark  complexion,  heavy  black  eye-brows  overshadowing  a  pair  of 
deep-set,  twinkling  brown  eyes,  and  a  black,  intensely  thick  beard,  of 
about  three  days'  growth,  covering  his  whole  face  below  his  forehead, 
except  his  nose,  and  a  small  spot  under  each  eye.  This  personage  was 
garbed  in  a  brown  holland  sack  coat,  and,  as  to  lUs  nether  parts,  a  pair  of 
wide  nankeen  trowsers :  he  had  no  vest,  or  cravat;  and  the  collar  of  a 
plain  cotton  shirt  was  fastened  by  a  large  old-fashioned  gold  button. 
His  head  was  lost  to  view  in  a  wide-brimm^,  high-crowned,  Legfaom  hat, 
with  a  broad  black  ribbon. 

"  Mr.  Kerne  ?  "  asked  he,  as  he  entered  with  a  curt  bow,  in  a  deep 
mmbJing  voice,  that  rolled  out  tike  the  bumng  of  a  bumble-bee  in  the 
bung  hole  of  a  beer  barrel, ;  at  the  same  time,  popping  himself  down  on  a 
chair,  ero  I  couid  invite  him,  and  squirting  out  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice 
on  the  carpet. 

"  Kerne  is  my  name,  sir." 

The  stranger  nodded  his  head  with  much  brevity,  and  condescended  to 
relieve  himself  of  his  capacious  sombrero,  which  he  deposited  by  the  side 
of  his  chair,  thereby  manifesting  a  shook  head  of  bail,  which,  for  shortneBB, 
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bladtneas,  and  rigidity,  wu  the  connterpait  of  his  be&rd.  After  indulging 
himself  with  a  minute  and  scnitiniziDg  intestigaticHi  of  mj  person,  and 
the  furniture  of  my  room,  he  growled  forth, — 

" Kerne — yes.  Kerne,  umph,  ham*     My  name  is  ToUipnt  Birdclaw — ^ 

"  Is  what  ?  "  cried  I,  nearly  laughing  in  bis  face. 

"Toiliput  Birdclaw,— T.  Birdclaw,  of  the  firm  of  Birdclaw  6e  Keme, 
attorneys  and  counsellors,  Clarfcsville,  Tennessee.  It  is  Mr.  Ernie  Kenw 
I  apeak  to,  I  believe — Ernie  OTcrlon  Kerne  t " 

"  Yes,  sir,  Ernie  Overton.  Keme,  at  your  service.  May  I  ask  your 
business  V  I  asked,  much  amused  at  his  dry  originality. 

"Business?  Oh!  yes — certainly,  umph,  bvm,  said  he,  in  a  thoiigbtfiil 
abstracted  manner,  apparently  paying  no  attention  to  me  in  the  world, 
and  drawing  out  a  greasy  leathern  wallet,  of  plethoric  proportions,  and 
choked  with  papers. 

"Son  of  William  Keme,  deceased,  and  Mary  Herbertine  Overton,  his 
wife,  I  think  t"  observed  he  inquiringly,  thovign  without  looking  np,  as  he 
tintied  the  red  tape  whidi  secured  his  &t«tufled  pocket-book. 

Making  no  answer  to  this  interrogatory,  a  pause  ensued,  during  whith 
Mr.  Tollipot  Birdclaw  occupied  himself  with  multitudinous  paper  tmd  do- 
caments.     I,  at  length,  asked  discursively, 

"  May  L  inquire  if  your  partner's  name  is  Jolier  Keme "! " 

"  You  are  right,  vmph,  hum  ;  Vindei  Jolier  Keme,  V.  J,  Keme — com- 
monly writes  his  name  V.  Jolier  Keme ;  don't  like  sudi  new-fangled  non- 
sense myself,  always  sign  my  name  T.  Birdclaw,  simply.  J.  V.  Eeme  is 
a  cousin  of  yours,  Mr.  Keme,  I  believe?"  as  heat  length  looked  up,  withs 
formidable  document  clutched  in  his  HsL 

"  Yea,  I  believe  he  is  a  relation,"  said  I  drily,  for  there  had  been  > 
quarrel  between  this  J.  V.  Kerne's  father,  who  was  my  half-uncIe  Oliver, 
and  my  father,  in  early  times,  about  what  I  knew  not ;  but,  as  it  had  never 
been  made  up,  the  feud,  as  in  duty  bound,  had  descended  to  his  children ; 
and,  though  I  had  never  seen  my  cousin,  and  aearcely  heard  of  him,  my 
animosity  was  considerable  towards  him.  I  olier  Keme,  I  had  heard  spo- 
ken of  as  a  shrewd,  money  'making,  thriving  young  man,  the  junior  parOier 
of  the  eccentric  individual  before  me,  his  son-in-law,  and  heir  to  his  estates. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  rejoined  Birdclaw,  "  he  was  a  son  of  O.  P.  H. 
Keme,  Oliver  Philips  Henderson,  let  me  see,  umph,  hum,  it  was  Hender- 
son— half-brother  of  your  &ther,  by  your  grandfather's  first  wife,  I  think, 
yes,  Oliver  was  by  his  first  wife — she  was  a  Barclay,  Caroline  Beautbrt 
Barclay.     I  remember  him  well,  umph,  hum" 

I  began  to  be  somewhat  bored,  and  said  shortly, 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  hav^  not  told  me  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the 
honor  of  this  visit  1 " 

Afler  a  moment's  pause,  with  his  eyea  upon  the  floor,  to  let  a  sonorous 
vmph,  hvTn,  drone  through  his  nose,  he  proceeded  in  his  dry  impassible 
way, 

"  Well,  Mr.  Keme,  the  fact  is,  I  wanted  to  see  you  on  a  little  business; 
a  small  matter ;  a  little  suit  1  am  unfortunately  compelled  to  institute 
against  you." 

"  A  suit  against  me  1" 
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"  A  BiDali  action  of  ejectment,  in  the  case  of  Kerne  t.  Keme  «t  aL 
My  partner,  J.  V.  Kerne,  being  the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  yourself  and 
others  defendants — that  is,  1  believe  you  have  brother  and  sister  !" 

"  The  devil  1 — what  sort  of  an  action  ia  this  you  are  talking  about  1" 

"  Kerne  against  Keme  and  others ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  case.  3ut  to  ex- 
plain matters  a  little.     Did  not  your  grandfather  marry  twice  1" 

"  You  have  just  said  so,"  said  I,  impatiently. 

"  Yea,  yes,  so  I  did  -,  married  Caroline  Barclay.  Well,  the  facts  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Kerne,  which  I  called  out  this  morning  to  give  you  legal 
notice  of,  are,  without  entering  into  miuutiic  which  will  appear  on  trial, 
that  my  client  and  partner  Jolier  Keme,  claims  all  the  landed  and  other 
estaten  now  held  adversely  by  the  heirs  of  William  Keme,  under  color- 
able title  by  ^irtue  of  a  will  lately  discovered,  and  duly  attested  and  re- 
corded, devising  and  bequeathing  all  his  right,  title,  property  and  claim 
whatsoever  in  a  certain  capital  messuage  of  Keedyrilt,  with  all  and  singular 
the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof 
in  the  premises  whatsoever.  Moreover,  all  other  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, in  Vii^inia,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana,  bequeathed  and  devised  to 
Oliver  Keme,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  revoking  in  toto  all  former 
wHts,  of  record  or  otherwise,  rendering  them  null  and  void." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  the  will  of  my  grandfather,  under  vhtch  I  hold,  is 
duly  recorded  ;  and  this  aETuir  you  talk  of,  dem  it,  I  never  beard  of  before. 
What  have  you  and  your  client  been  doing  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  that 
you  have  not  made  known  your  claims  before  1" 

"  Umph — hum — I  will  explain.  You  see  the  will  under  which  we 
claim  was  made  t7(  articulo  mortii  at  the  Ilarrodsbur^  Springs,  where  your 
grandfather  died,  revoking  the  prior  will,  under  which  you  hold,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  giving  all  his  property  to  Oliver  Kerae,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  slaves,  and  that  portion  of  the  property  inherited  by  your 
aunt  Eliza  Keme.  This  will  was  dispatched  by  due  course  of  mail  to  the 
county  of  Christien  to  be  recorded ;  but  on  its  way,  the  mail  was  robbed, 
the  will  abducted,  and  never  heard  of  since  until  recently,  when  fortune 
placed  it  in  our  hwida," 

"  If  I  understand  you  aright,  then,  the  will  under  which  you  claim  was 
not  recorded  before  it  was  lost  %" 

"  Why,  no,  that  U" — 

"  Of  course,  then,  it  is  nugatory,  and  will  not  hold  against  our  will, 
which  ia  duly  of  record." 

"  Umph — hum — Duly  of  record,  it  is  true ;  ours  ia  nme  also  duly  on 
record  ;  as  soon  as  it  came  into  our  possession,  we  attended  to  that.  But 
yours  would,  of  course,  hold  against  it  on  that  score,  being  recorded  be- 
fore us  ;  but  then,  we  wish  to  show  that  your  will  is  a  fraudulent  one,  or, 
at  least  an  erroneous  one ;  that  one  of  the  witnesses'  names  was  in  the 
fir*t  place  accidentally  otnittcd,  so  as  to  be  dcflcient  in  the  number  re- 
quired by  law,  and  that  afterwards  this  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the 
/orrery  of  the  name  of  another  witness." 

"  Wiis  whut  ? — you  infernal  old  villain,"  cried  I  jumping  up,  tyid  catch- 
ing hold  of  a  chair  to  knock  him  down. 

"  Be  ea^y,  my  dear  sir,  be  easy  ;  all  in  due  course  of  Jaw — no  offence 
meant  wh;itevcr;  indeed,  we  do  not  accuse  your  father  of  having  any 
knowK'ilgc  of  it  whntcver,  and,  in  fatt,  we  know  he  never  did. 
Old  Aniirow  Thompson,  the  clerk,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  your  uncle 
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Olirer,  and  &  mnn  Iriend  <rf  joar  frlher,  and  be  Idmself  made  Ubb  f.f- 
gerjr  vbeo  the  will  of  rour  gnaduther  was  deposited  in  bis  ofiice  for  re- 
cording. 

"  TbiB  aii  BooDds  devilish  strange  aad  improbabk  to  nie,''  said  L 
"  Not  tDore  tttaage  than  true,"  nmpoaded  the  old  lawyer,  replacii^  Us 
gaml>r«ro  oo    his  head,  and   peeriDg  oat  from  nuder  it  at  me^  oampia- 
<iently,  with  his  round,  twinkling,  nt-like  ejes. 

You  may  imagine  bow  nmch  I  was  snTprised  and  ooofooDded  at  tlds 
DDwelcoaiB  mtelligraioe,  and  I  «t  in  alei)c«,  unable  to  say  a  word,  whil« 
Birdclaw,  like  a  harpy,  sat  glowering  at  ni«  in  intoiae  eDJoymeot  of  idt 


"It  will  take  about  two  thirds  of  alllam  worth,"  nidi  stoicatUy,  takings 
-  chew  of  tobacco,  and  thnuting  my  hands  mto  ray  breedns  pockets,  viih 
an  abortire  attempt  to  ^istle,  with  a  show  of  hidifiemiGe. 

"  indeed  I  you  know  there  will  also  follow  a  small  action  of  aasninp- 
Mt  for  vtt*M  profit* — for  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  you  have  held  pos- 
session,"  said  Birddaw,  with  a  ferodoas  grin. 

"  Good  God  V  ■  aieA  V,  in  utter  devoir,  **  th^i  I  am  a  nuned  man." 

"  I  hope  not,  young  gentleman." 

"  Look,  ye  old  fellow,''  cried  I,  gritting  my  teeth,  "  it  is  about  time  for 
you  to  be  going,  or  I  sludl  give  you  grounds  for  an  adJOR  of  assault  and 
battery.  But,  sUy,  you  had  better  see  my  guardian,  who,  I  suppose,  will 
bare  to  act  as  my  prochein  auri  in  this  matter." 

"  Guardian  t  "exclaimed  the  owner  of  the  sombrero,  elevating  his  slu^- 

5y  eyebrows,  and  staring  at  tne  until  his  little  eyes  nearly  popped  out  ol 
is  head,  "  I  thonght  you  were  twenty-one ;  the  devil  Joljer  told  me  you 
were  of  age," 

"I  was  twenty,  last  month." 

"  Ah  !  indeed.  Twenty,  eh  t  wmph,  Atwa.  Well,  yes,  well,  goardiai 
all  the  same.     Who  it  your  guardian  t " 

"  Colonel  Overton." 

"  Ho  !  S.  Overton  of  Puckshenubbie,  wh — e — w — i — tt !  You've  m 
excellent  guardian,  young  man." 

The  first  interjectional  part  of  this  response  was  said  in  a  contr'alto  Uj, 
with  a  tone  of  surprise  and  vexation,  degenerating  into  a  sotto  voce  whistle, 
apparently  involuntary,  and  broken  off  abort  by  the  last  reinark,  which 
was  in  his  usual  rumbling  solemn  basso. 

"Well,  Mr.  Kerne,  1  will  see  your  guardian — suppose  he's  at  home!" 

"  No,  Sir ;  he's  in  Columbia,  Tennessee,  but  will  be  at  home  to-morro" 
morning." 

"  Very  well,  Sir — good  morning,"  And  t^e  old  scamp  hustled  out  of 
the  room  as  unceremoniously  as  he  entered  it. 


As  soon  BM  the  Colonel  returned  from  Columbia,  I  got  on  ,my  horee, 
and  rode  over  to  Puckshenubbio,  to  consult  with  him  in  regard  to  fba 
information  I  had  received  from  Birddaw.  I  found  him  in  his  room, 
shaving, 

"  Well,  Ernie,  my  boy,  good  morning  to  you — why,  what  the  deril  1 
you  seem  to  be  somewliat  down  at  the  mouth,"  siud  be  gayly,  "wb«  » 
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the  matter  now  ?  Has  Miaa  Laurine  been  coquetting  with  Ike  Montmeiy,  <xt 
one  of  your  negroes  run  away,  or  eome  of  your  tobacco  bouses  burned,  or 
what  'i  You  look  like  a  boy  that  had  lost  his  humming-top,  or  a  girl  that 
bad  lost  her  Jover.  I  am  rather  in  an  ill  humor  myself^  this  morning  ;  I 
lost  a  hundred  dollars,  last  night,  on  a  gome  of  Poker  with  Col.  Boyd ; 
and  this  morning,  that  old  rascal,  Birdclaw,  of  Clarksvilla,  called  here. 
Do  you  know  that  fellow  t  T.  Birdclaw,  of  the  firm  of  Birdclaw  and 
Kerne,  attorneys  and  swindlers,  ha !  ha !  ha  1"  laughed  he,  as  he  imitated 
bis  rough  rumbling  voice. 

"Itisabouttbat  that  1  wanted  to  see  you.  Were  you  not  astounded  1" 

"Astounded!  astounded  at  wbati  At  his  visit!  No,  I  suppose  he 
wanted  to  dun  me  for  twenty-three  dollars  and  odd  cents,  eosts  in  a  suit  of 
Overton  v.  Higgins,  for  trespass,  which  I  lost  by  his  infernal  cunning." 

"  Why  did  he  not  tell  you  1 

"  Tell  me  ?  no !  J  told  the  servant  to  tell  him  that  1  had  gone  to  New- 
Orleans,  and  would  not  be  back  till  spring,  but  had  left  the  money,  which 
I  gave  the  boy,  for  bim.  For  I  would  radier  have  died  than  to  have  been 
obliged  to  listen  to  his  umph  hurnt  and  ho  hurm  for  lialf-an-hour.  Come, 
be  quick,  did  you  say  it  was  about  him  that  you  wanted  to  see  me  1 
— I  am  just  going  over  to  the  race  course  ;  a  great  jockey  olub  purse,  four 
mile  heat,  comes  off  to-day.  I  have  entered  Ajax  against  the  field.  Gret 
your  hat,  and  come  on.  I  am  going  on  horseback  ;  Madame,  and  Eliza, 
and  Florie,  will  be  on  after  a  while  in  the  carriage.  You  can  tell  me 
what  old  Birdclaw  wants,  as  we  go  along." 

"  I  am  afraid  1  can't,  go,  colonel,  it  is  a  matter  which  requires  my  atten- 
tion. I  am  sorry  you  did  not  see  Birdclaw  :  he  came  on  business  of  im- 
portance. He  came  to  inform  me  that  I  am  a  beggar,  that'8  all — that  I 
have  not  a  stiver  in  the  world — that  1  have  no  more  right  to  the^  estates 
and  slaves  of  Reedyrill  than  you  have." 

"The  devil  1" 

I  related  to  lum  everything  that  the  attorney  had  told  me, 

"  Po  ih  !  nonsense,"  exclaimed  he  in  a  passion,  "it's  all  a  lie,  a  forgery  ; 
the  deuce,  old  Thompson  was  as  correct  a  man  as  any  in'Oliveetien  county. 
It's  all  a  trumped  up  affair  of  these  two  precious  scamps  to  get  you  into  a 
chancery  suit,  or  to  frighten  you  off  from  one  by  a  compromise — hy  thun- 
der, they  ought  to  be  prosecuted  as  common  bwretors — old  Birdclaw 
especially.  Curse  him,  I'll  horsewhip  him  the  first  chance  I  get  A  pretty 
story,  truly !  Why,  your  grandfather  hated  your  precious  uncle  Oliver  as 
he  did  Lucifer  himself.  If  there  is  such  a  will  as  he  speaks  of— which  f 
can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe — you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  was  foiled 
by  this  fellow,  Birdclaw,  and  his  coadjutor,  Barry  Vincent,  both  of  whom 
were  with  your  grandfather  when  he  died." 

"  Who  is  Vincent ;  I  never  heard  of  him  before  t" 

"Never  heard  of  him!  Surely  you  have.  He  was  your  grandfather's 
family  physician ;  an  Englishman  by  birth,  a  man  of  profound  skill  in  hia 
profession,  hut  equally  as  profound  a  rascal.  He  seduced  Tom  Walton's 
cousin  a  year  or  two  aller  your  grandfather  died,  and  having  got  wind 
that  Tom  was  hunting  for  him  to  put  a  rifle-ball  into  him,  he  suddenly 
disappeared  from  the  country,  and  never  has  been  heard  of  since.  But  oa 
for  old  Mr.  Kerne  making  a  will  in  the  gasp  of  death,  leaving  your  father 
penniless  and  beq^ueatfaiug  all  hia  property  to  your  unole  Oliver,  than 
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wlioiD,  I  am  constrained  to  s^j,  a  greats  MoundrBl  never  went  im- 
huDg-  43  too  absurd  to  be  beliered  for  a  moment." 

"  1  know  that  there  bad  always  existed  a  feud  between  my  &ther  and 
his  half  brother,  but  I  never  learned  the  particulars ;  it  is  a  tiunilj'  secret 
which  was  never  divulged  to  me ;  if  you  are  in  posse^on  of  it,  1  wish  joa 
would  make  it  known  to  me." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  long  stoiy,  the  whole  of  it,  an';""'  '■  'or  80  many  yean 
laid  donnant  in  my  memory,  that  I  hardly  know'ScnetKer  I  could  rake  it 
all  up,  or  not.  However,  I  will  give  you  a  few  brief  outlines.  In  the  fiisl 
place,  you  must  know,  that  your  half  unde,  Oliver  Keme,  waa  as  artful 
and  dissimulating  a  hypocrite  as  he  was  a  black-hearted  scoundreL  He  pre- 
tended to  be  a  strict  member  of  the  church,  and  even  made  a  ^ow  of  aus- 
tere piety.  Omitting  many  minor  aircumstances  by  which  I  and  your 
&ther  discovered  that  such  was  his  character,  I  will  merely  mention 
tiiat  your  grandfaUier  placed  unbounded  oonfidenoe  in  him.  Ss  early 
life  had  been  spent  abroad,  and  he  had  not  been  long  at  Reedyrill,  and 
it  was  ere  we  found  him  out,  before  he  paid  his  addresses  to  my  oldest 
sister  and  married  her.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  had  opportunities  of  dis 
eoverjng  much  about  his  character  and  habits  that  I  would  not  otherwise. 
I  found  that  he  drank  in  secret,  and  that  he  was  addicted  to  gambling  to 
an  excess  that  amounted  almost  to  mania.  How  he  could  indulge  ivo 
such  vices  and  keep  them  concealed  from  all  eyes,  even  those  of  his  omi 
&mily,  would  require  consummate  artifice  and  duplituty,  but  su<d)  had  OU- 
ver  to  a  preeminent  degree.  He  spent  the  winters  in  New  Orleans,  whidi 
was  at  that  time  a  sink  of  iniquity,  and  made  that  city  the  centre  of  bis 
vicious  operations  and  indulgences.  In  his  gambling,  drinking,  and  riot- 
ous life,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  disguise  himself  under  the  name  of 
Brown,  under  which  cognomen  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  desperate  swindlers  and  blacklegs  that  habituated  the  bell* 
of  New  Orleans.  Now  what  1  hated  in  the  rascal  more  than  anything  else 
was,  that  he  would  take  occasion  to  lecture  me  on  my  propensity  to  bet 
and  my  fondness  for  the  turf  and  the  card-table. 

One  winter  your  uncle  did  not  go  south  as  usual.  I  was  astonished  ons 
day  when  he  came  to  my  house  and  asked  nie  to  lend  him  five  thousand 
dollars,  saying,  that  he  knew  of  a  lot  of  negroes  he  wanted  to  boy  on  ap6- 
culation.  I  thought  that  he  was  always  well  supplied  with  cash,  not  Slav- 
ing then  found  out  his  double  play,  and  told  him  so.  He  told  me  that  be 
had  had  some  drafts  to  meet  at  New  Orleans,  which  had  drained  him  rf 
every  cent  of  superfluous  capital.  1  did  not  like  Oliver  much,  anyhow, 
and  did  not  feel  very  accommodating  towards  him,  and,  besides,  it  wai 
inconvenient  for  me  to  spare  that  sum  at  the  time,  so  I  frankly  told 
him  so.  1  noticed  that  anxiety  and  disappointment  were  so  visibly 
manifested  on  his  countenance,  that  it  attracted  my  attention.  He  told  mc 
that  ho  could  procure  the  money  again  so  as  to  return  it  in  twenty  dsjl 
and  that  the  bargain  he  was  going  to  make  would  be  lost  in  that  time; 
and,  he  added  in  a  sort  of  sneering  tone,  that  if  1  doubted  his  solvency  ba 
would  secure  it  to  me  by  mortgage.  I  told  him  that  1  could  not  possiblj 
let  him  have  the  money  then,  but  if  he  -would  call  ag^  the  next  day ' 
would  give  it  to  him  if  1  could  procure  it  in  that  time. 

The  next  day  I  gave  him  the  money,  taking,  as  he  insinuated  at  first, 
though  I  thought  did  not  fall  into  so  readily  as  he  professed,  amortj;3ge, 
whi(£  1  have  always  preferred  to  bond  and  security,  when  1  could  gel  il. 
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«no0  it  invohed  not  an  innocent  tUid  party  in  event  cJde&ult  in  the 
dealer. 

"  Oliver  took  the  money,  and  went  away.  Yon  might,  perhaps,  be  sur- 
prised at  such  rigorous  exactitude  in  dealing  witli  a  kinsman  and  a  bTOther- 
in-law,  but  I  never  liked  Oliver.  Hia  aasumed  sanctimony  disgusted  me, 
and  would  equally,  had  it  been  real  instead  of  the  veil-conoealing  viltaiuy. 
It  is  true  I  never  i»  ted  him  of  being  such  an  arch  dissembler  as  he 
proved  himself  to  u^,    at  I  never  believed  he  had  one  iota  of  religion. 

"  1  gave  him  the  money  about  ten  o'clocli  in  the  morning.  That  evening 
—it  was  court-day,  and  your  grandfather,  who  was  a  magistrate  and  high' 
sheriff  of  the  county,  had  been  to  town  holding  the  county  court.  Aslie 
was  returning  home  late  at  night,  in  passing  the  dark  jungle  this  side  of 
Bernard's  Lane,  he  was  shot  at  by  some  one  in  the  bushes  ;  the  shot  missed 
him  entirely,  and  your  grandfather  spurring  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  a  se- 
cond shot  struck  his  horse  and  brought  him  and  his  rider  both  to  the 
ground.  The  assassin  then  rushed  up  and  would  have  dispatched  him 
with  a  long  knife  which  he  flourished  over  him,  but  at  that  moment  Gen- 
.  ral  Overton  rode  up,  and  hearing  outcries,  flew  to  his  aeaiatance,  and  the 
ruffian,  plunging  his  dagger  into  his  victim's  breast,  hastily  disappeared. 
The  knife,  wnich  made  a  severe  and  dangerous  wound,  though  happily  not 
mortal,  was  retained  by  your  grand&ther,  and  great  was  his  grief  and 
surprise  to  find  that  it  was  one  which  he  knew  belonged  to  Oliver." 

"Horrible  I" 

"Squire  Kerne  recognized  it  before  he  had  made  the  circumstance 
known  to  any  body  but  General  Overton.  But,  nevertheless,  next  day 
Oliver  Kerne  started  off" for  New-Orleans  without  telling  anybody  of  his 
intention,  and  never  returned  to  Kentucky.  It  then  leaked  out  that  he  had 
gambled  at  Clarksville  and  Nashville,  and  even  at  llaysville,  and  sustained 
losses  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  He  wroto  a  letter  to 
bis  father  acknowledging  that  he  had  made  the  assault  upon  him,  but  calling 
Heaven  to  witness  that  he  had  no  idea  who  it  was ;  that  he  bad  gambled 
away  the  money  he  borrowed  from  me,  and,  fearful  of  a  discovery,  know- 
ing no  other  way  of  obtaining  money — for  he  had  also  borrowed  of  his 
lather  until  he  dared  not  ask  for  more — that  he  hod  resorted  to  the  high- 
way, had  found  out  that  a  man  with  a  large  sum  for  deposit  in  the  bank 
at  Nashville  was  to  pass  that  night  along  uie  road  on  a  sorrel  horse  with 
a  blaze  face  ;  that,  seeing  the  blaze  face  of  the  horse  your  grandfather  was 
riding,  by  the  dim  star-light,  he  had  concluded  at  once  that  it  was  the  man 
he  was  in  waiting  for.  1  never  believed  myself,  however,  a  word  of  that 
story — it  seemed  very  improbable,  and  I  ttiiok  your  grandfather  thought 
BO  too.     I  always  believed  that  he  intended  to  kill  your  grandfather." 

"What  motive  could  he  have  for  so  awful  a  crime  t" 

"  Well,  you  see  his  underhanded  game  was  becoming  so  complicated, 
and  his  losses  at  the  gaming  table  grew  to  such  an  enormous  sum,  that  it 
WES  like  a  smouldering  volcano  under  his  feet,  at  some  unexpected  mo- 
ment to  blow  up  and  destroy  him.  Ho  knew  that  if  his  father  ever  dis- 
coTurcd  his  duplicity  and  underhanded  villainy,  he  would  spurn  him  from 
him  forever,  and  in  all  probability  disinherit  him.  He,  moreover,  knew 
that  your  grandfather  had  not  then  made  a  will,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
dying  intestate,  the  heirs  would  inherit  equally.  He  had  laid  his  plans 
well  and  deep.  He  had  so  arranged  matters,  that  all  the  suspicion  would 
&11  on  Mulatto  Mat,  to  whom  be  had  sold  the  knife  publicly,  and  also  a 
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gold  watch  which  he  had  purloined  from  his  fatlter,  to  be  tiroumstantial 
evidence,  (amongst  other  little  Bchemes  that  he  had  contrived,)  showing 
property,  you  see.  of  your  grandfather's  which  everybodj  thought  to  be 
still  in  his  possession,  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  Mat^  who  already 
bad  a  bad  enough  name  to  hang  him.  Moreover,  the  villain  saw  pltunly 
enougli,  that  in  event  of  the  death  of  his  &ther  intestate,  his  sporting  cre- 
ditors, knowing  that  he  would  fall  heir  to  a  large  estate,  would  keep  daii 
and  not  press  their  claims  upon  him." 

"  1  can  hardly  think  any  one  of  the  name  of  Keme  would  be  such  a 
scoundrel. " 

"  Oliver  Keme  was  mean  enough  to  do  anything." 

"  What  became  of  that  letter  you  spoke  of  his  writing  to  my  grandfa- 
ther— it  might  be  of  some  use  to  me  T" 

"  It  might  possibly,  that  is  true,  but,  unfortunately,  jour  grandfather 
destroyed  it  without  even  ahowing  it  to  any  one  except  General  Overton, 
who  toid  me  of  it." 

"  Well,  in  face  of  such  a  chain  of  circumstances,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
old  Birdolaw  would  attempt  to  pretend  a  will  in  &vor  of  my  unde  and  bla 
heirs." 

"  Oh,  you  may  dep«td  upon  it  he  has  hatched  some  artful  plot ;  he's  a 
cunning  old  fox  as  ever  was — ^but  I  forget  that  1  am  in  a  devil  of  a  hur- 
ry ;  however,  I'll  go  now  and  see  old  Blount,  and  employ  bim  for  us ;  he's 
more  than  a  match  for  Birdclaw  any  day,     I'll  bet  any  odds  on  him." 

"If  there  is  fraud  and  conspiracy  brewing,  old  Blount  is  safe  to  detect 
it.  He  seems  to  scent  out  falsehood  and  chicanery  by  instinct.  I'll  go 
and  see  him  right  away  and  put  him  on  the  field.  Meantime,  however, 
the  races— confound  it — are  to  come  off  at  balf-past  ten,  and  I  fear  I  shall 
miss  them." 

"  No,  no,"  said  I,  for  I  knew  he  would  rather  miss  his  dinner,  "  go  on  to 
the  raoea,  and  1  will  see  Esquire  Blount,"  No,  sir,  you  take  my  purse, 
here,  and  get  on  your  horse,  and  ride  out  to  the  race-course,  and  bet  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars  on  Ajax.  Give  odds  or  take  'em,  as 
you  get  a  chance.     I'il  be  in  at  the  '  death'  myself," 
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Small  as  may  be  the  Dumber  of  truths  'which  can  be  regarded  as  settled 
by  the  universal  concurreace  of  mankind,  beyond  possibility  of  questioDOr 
cftvtl,  debating  clubs  are  yet  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  suitable  questions,  of 
evenly-balanced  semblance  of  right  and  wrong,  on  which  to  exercise  their 
young  powers  of  logic  and  eloquence.  We  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  them 
one  of  which  we  can  confidently  affirm,  that  it  never  can  be  decided  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other —  TVhick  is  ike  greater  in  degree,  afier  their  retpeclive 
kinds,  the  folly  or  Ike  midcedaen — the  menial  stupidity  or  the  moral  erimi- 
Halitff — of  the  practice  of  duelling  ? 

What  ft  curious  anomaly  1  What  a  wonderful  absurdity!  What  a 
strange  contradiction  to  all  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  civilization  of 
ihose  portions  of  the  globe  in  which  it  prevails — so  far,  at  least,  as  those 
ideas  are  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  all  their  systems  of  law,  religion, 
philosophy  or  ethics !  It  is  really  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  illustrations 
that  can  be  adduced,  of  the  ineradicable  tenacity  of  a  habit  once  deeply 
planted  into  national  character,  in  the  in&ncy  of  a  new  civilization,  how- 
ever abhorrent  it  may  really  be  to  all  Che  principles  of  thai  civilization  as 
they  become  afterward  developed  and  matured  by  the  progress  of  centuries. 
We  owe  the  institution  of  the  duel — for  it  may  be  called  an  institution — 
to  the  barbarism  of  our  Germanic  origin,  and  it  has  continued  ever  since, 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  which  have  grown  up  out  of  the  Germanic 
root.  It  has  been  in  vaia  that  that  holy  religion,  which  has  given  to  all 
^t  portion  of  the  globe  the  designation  of  Ckriitetidom,  has  denounced  it 
as  damnable  and  deadly  in  its  sinfulness.  It  has  been  in  vain  that  law, 
whether  proceeding  from  despotic  thrones  or  popular  parliaments,  has 
decreed  against  it  the  last  and  worst  terrors  of  punishment  which  it  can 
attach  to  the  highest  of  crimes  against  uature  and  society,  stamping  it  on 
almost  every  statute  book  as  murder.  It  has  been  in  vain  that  the  uni- 
versal reason  of  men  has  pronounced  against  it,  in  every  other  mode  of 
expression  but  that  of  action,  as  a  bad,  bloody,  and  brutal  barbarism.  Ail 
in  vaini  There  it  has  stood,  undestroyed,  unharmed, — a  great  pervading 
practical  fact — a  living  and  strong  reality,  smiling  at  the  superficial  and 
irothy  impotence  of  these  attempts  to  put  it  down,  much  as  we  may  sup- 
pose a  big  black  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  to  smile  in  contempt  upon 
s1l  the  yesty  fur}'  with  which  they  have  been  for  centuries  lashing  its  base. 
Would  that  good  institutions  among  men  were  as  tenacious  of  their  exist- 
ence, against  the  surrounding  pressure  of  bad  inBuences,  as  vice  versa  we 
see  it  of  the  bad,  thus  vainly  assailed  by  all  the  arrayed  antagonism  of 
right  reason  and  religion. 

Nations  are  educated  through  the  course  of  generations  and  centuriea, 
OS  the  individual  through  his  little  allotted  span  of  years.  As  "  the  child 
bfather  to  the  man,"  so  are  there  impressed,  deeply  and  indelibly,  on  the 
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latest  maturity  of  the  nation,  the  traits  whose  origin  is  to  be  sought  f^ 
back  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  barbaric  youth.  Endowed  witli  ali  the 
rude  energy  and  aimple  strength  incident  to  that  period  of  savage  freshness 
of  character  and  life,  they  not  only  mould  to  their  own  shape  the  entire 
system  ofhabits  of  thought  and  sentimsnt^oftiiewholemassofthe  people, 
individually  and  collectively,  but  it  would  almost  seem,  that  by  some  of 
the  mysterious  laws  yet  unexplained  by  science,  of  the  connectioa  between 
the  mural  and  physical  id  our  wonderful  duality  of  nature,  they  so  impress 
themselves  upon  even  the  physical  man,  upon  his  brain  and  nervous 
system,  that  they  become  a  vital  and  essential  part  of  his  nature,  trans- 
mitted down,  link  after  liiik,  through  the  chain  of  generations,  like  any  of 
the  outward  characteristics  of  form  or  feature,  which  mark  the  various 
distinctions  of  race  familiar  to  every  eye.  In  no  other  way  can  we  ex- 
plain to  our  satisfaction  the  tenacity  with  which  Dations  are  seen  to  cling 
to  particular  traits,  like  the  one  which  suggests  the  remark,  in  spite  of 
such  an  immense  accumulation  of  counteracting  causes,  of  a  moral  nature, 
which  ought  long  ago  to  have  swept  away  every  trace  of  their  existence. 

We  are  spmng  from  what  may  be  termed  peculiarly  a  fighting  stock  ; 
and  the  pulpits  of  the  Christianity  we  profess  may  preach  peace  as  they 
please,  the  old  leaven  continues  to  work  too  strongly  up  from  the  bottom, 
to  be  overpowered  by  any  precepts  or  principles  of  a  moral  nature,  ad- 
dressed to  us  from  without ;  even  though  they  may  issue  from  an  authority 
we  bow  to  as  divine,  and  though  they  may  at  the  same  time  recommend 
themselves  to  our  conscience  and  reason  by  demonstrative  logic  the  most 
incontestable.  All  Christianity  and  all  philosophy  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, we  have  an  instinctive  and  inextinguishable  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  strife.  We  love  the  bravery  of  the  battle  more  than  the 
highest  heroism  of  purely  moral  fortitude.  No  glory,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  can  compare  with  that  of  splendid 
military  achievement.  Here  is  no  baseness  we  despise  with  a  disgust 
equal  to  that  inspired  in  us  by  personal  cowardice.  Any  danger  must  be 
dared — any  deed,  whether  of  guilt  or  folly,  must  be  done- — rather  than  be 
subject  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  suspiiMon.  When  men  fight  duels — 
combining  in  one  act  the  double  wickedness  and  folly  of  attempted  mardcr 
and  hazarded  suicide — had  we  ten  times  as  much  law,  religion  and  morals 
against  it,  there  is  a  universal  public  opinion,  or  public  sentiment  rather, 
which  palliates  and  pardons  even  when  it  does  not  wholly  justify.  There 
is  no  class,  no  age,  profession  or  sex,  free  from  the  influence  of  this  ten- 
dency. And  not  only  are  many  respectable  opinions  to  be  heard  openly 
avowed,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  favor  of  the  usefulness  and  neces- 
sity of  the  duel  in  certain  cases ;  but  over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
though  not  the  whole,  the  force  of  the  general  opinion  and  practice  in  its 
fovoT  is  30  strong,  that  it  can  only  be  resisted  by  a  moral  heroism  of  prin- 
ciple to  which  few  indeed  are  equal. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  these  speculations  to  the  book  referred  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  subject  of  which  has  suggested  them. 
These  volumes  abound  with  a  mass  of  information,  curious  and  entertain- 
ing, though  at  times  revolting  and  sickening  in  the  perusal.  Tracing  the 
practice  of  duelling  to  ita  first  rude  original,  it  is  eidtibited  through  all  the 
Buccaeding  stages  of  its  history, — its  combination  with  the  ordeal ;  the 
lerodty  And  treachery  which  often  mark  its  primitive  character ;  its 
modification  by  the  institution  of  chivalry ;  and  tlte  Babsequent  pluuM  it 
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ummed  iu  connection  vnth  the  "  point  of  lionor."  [Hie  first  volume  ia 
tlie  one  of  the  chief  interest,  givbg  an  account  of  its  history  in  Frimce, 
(its  Bpeciai  classi«  ground,)  and  the  different  countries  of  the  continent, 
with  notices  of  a  vast  numhei  of  the  most  remarkable  mstances  of  it  in 
the  different  ages  and  reigns  through  which  the  narrative  is  carried  along. 
The  second  volume  relates  chiefly  to  duelling  in  Great  Britain,  with  a 
copious  enumeration  of  many  of  the  principal  modem  duels  which  have 
taken  place  in  various  countries — the  Unit^  States  not  omitted. 

It  was  out  of  the  depths  of  their  swarming  forests  thnt  the  Germanic 
tribes  which  inundated  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  carried  with  them  a  practice 
that  had  grown  out  of  the  lierce  military  spirit — combined  with  a  high 
pride  of  personal  independence — which  was  therr  chief  characteristic. 
Among  a  nation  of  warriors,  who  never  assembled  hut  in  arms,  a  fight 
was  the  simplest  and  moat  natural  mode  of  settling  any  difference,  espe- 
daily  in  the  absence  of  any  system  of  civil  institutions,  adequate  to  the 
dispensation  of  justice.  It  was  in  direct  analogy  with  that  custom  of  war 
between  nation  and  nation,  for  the  settlement  of  public  quarrels,  which 
was  their  chief  and  favorite  occupation  ;  and  as,  iu  the  one  case,  the  state 
of  hostility  involved  all  the  members  of  the  respective  communities  or 
bodies  politic;  so,  in  the  other,  the  pri vate  war  between  two  individuals 
usually  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  kindred  and  dependents  of  both  par- 
ties, in  feuds  which  oflen  became  perpetuated  through  many  generations. 
When  ChrisiiaDity  attacked  thianew  society  of  military  barbarism — which 
thus  flooded  over  all  Europe,  to  conquer  it  to  her  own  milder  moral  do- 
minion— she  was  forced,  iiayirally  as  well  as  necessarily,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  harmonize  with  and  assimilate  herself  to  it  Plad  she  spoken  to 
it  only  in  the  sweet  and  gentle  tones  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Prince 
ctf  Peace  himself  when  on  earth,  she  might  as  well  have  Onddressed  herself 
to  the  wolves  and  bears  haunting  the  same  forests  which  poured  forth 
these  same  savage  hordes  it  was  to  be  her  mission  to  civilize.  She,  there- 
fore, was  fain  to  accompany  the  wild  warrior  whose  soul  she  was  to  save, 
into  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  carnage  from  which  she  might  not  hope  nor 
attempt  to  withhold  him — ill  as  the  liattle-stains  of  blood  and  dust  with 
which  her  white  robe  became  there  polluted,  belitted  the  meek  loveliness 
of  &pect  properly  belonging  to  her  heavenly  birth.  If  she  could  not  then 
— as  ahe  is  yet  destine^  to  do ! — if  she  could  not  then  wrest  the  sword 
from  his  hand,  to  heat  it  into  a  ploughshare,  she  oould  at  least  hilt  it  with 
the  Cross,  If  she  could  not  renew  the  miracle  of  the  great  Author  of  the 
Gospel,  and  say  to  the  fierce  wares  of  human  passions  amidst  which  she 
had  to  walk,  "  Peace,  be  still !" — she  could  at  leivst  in  a  degree  mitigate, 
and  sometimes  even  guide  their  rage.  She  could  reai  sanctuaries,  and  af- 
ford shelter  within  the  shadow  of  her  altar,  to  those  for  whom  no  other 
mercy  remained  on  earth.  She  could  give  the  world  at  least  periodical 
intervals  of  repose,  by  enacting  a  "  Truce  of  God"  from  Wednesday 
evening  to  Monday  morning  of  each  week,  though  she  bad  to  biess 
the  very  arms  which  throu^  the  rest  of  the  time  were  to  be  given 
to  an  eager  industry  of  carnage  and  rapine.  And  by  leading  off  all  the 
most  restless  military  energies  of  the  age  to  spend  themselves  upon  the 
barbarian  soil  of  foreign  continents,  in  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  she  could  at  the  same  time  leave  at  least  a  partial  trail* 
quillity  at  home,  and  elevate  and  aanctify,  by  a  high  spirituality  of  motive, 
the  passions  and  the  efforts  which  were  else  unqualifiedly  bad,  base,  and 
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brutal.  And  that  same  diristianity,  acdng  on  the  same  principle  and  ten- 
dency, took  up  the  practice  of  private  combat ;  and,  eince  she  could  not 
prevent  it,  she  strove  to  moderate  it.  lu  the  abeenoe  of  other  and  better 
machinery  of  justice  for  the  goverammt  of  society  and  the  protection  of 
right  against  oppreiision,  she  invoked  the  interference  of  Heaven  to  bless 
even  this,  rude  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  to  that  end  ;  and,  taking  a  hint, 
partly  from  the  Levitical  law  of  the  ordeal,  and  partly  from  the  consdous- 
neas  present  to  every  heart  and  arm  of  increased  oourage  and  strength  lent 
to  both  by  a  righteous  cause,  she  thus  converted  the  duel  into  the  judicial 
combat. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  absurd  as  we  justly  regard  it  as  a 
mode  of  ascertaining  and  executing  the  justice  of  all  controversies,  tlie 
judicial  combat  was  a  greal  deal  better  than  nothing — a  great  deal  better 
than  what  would  probably  have  been  the  state  of  things  without  it  An 
infirm  peraou  was  not  always  bound  to  fight  in  person.  A  c&amjHOD 
could  be  Bubstituted — and  champions  were  more  easily  to  be  found  in 
those  days  than  probably  in  the  present.  And  when  we  consider  the  mo- 
ral influence  of  the  clear  and  the  foul  conscience,  with  the  imposing  eSect, 
in  an  ^e  so  superstitious,  of  all  the  solemnities  usually  added  by  the 
C%urch  to  these  occasions — calculated  to  sustain  the  true  heart  with  a  spi- 
ritual strength  which  might  well  be  mistaken  for  supernatural,  and  to  un- 
nerve the  &Ue  one  with  a  corresponding  terror  and  trembling — we  must 
do  our  rude  and  simple  old  ancestors  at  least  the  justice  of  confes^ng,  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  sense  and  reason  in  their  judicial  combat 
which  we  so  much  abuse,  than  in  our  duel,  which,  in  practice,  wo  so  uni- 
Tersally  sustain.  As  in  most  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pictures  of  apparent 
fiction,  yet  designed  to  convey  the  more  vivid  illustration  of  a  valuable 
historical  truth,  the  scene  of  the  great  warrior  who  went  down,  in  the 
lists,  with  his  guiltv  cause,  before  the  feeble  touch  of  a  lance  which  at  ano- 
ther time  he  would  have  felt  only  as  the  shock  of  a  reed  or  a  rush,  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  institution  thus  exhibited  ;  and  to 
represent  a  most  unfrequent  occurrence,  in  those  days,  of  whose  spirit  he 
was  himself  the  last  representatipe  and  the  last  minstrel. 

The  institution  of  chivalry  brought  a  fresh  modification  to  the  duel, 
and  stamped  upon  it  the  character  of  which  it  retains  deep  traces  to  the 
present  day.  It  created  the  "  point  of  honor."  If  fighting  had  before  been 
necessary,  to  defend  the  head  with  the  hand,  it  now  became  &shionable. 
While  the  mock  fights  of  tilts  and  tournaments  beguiled  the  intervals  of 
repose,  it  was  equ^ly  a  duty  and  a  delight  to  seek  or  to  make  all  the  op- 
portunities possible  for  indulging  in  earnest  in  this  the  chief  honor  and 
business  of  life.  And  while  glory  for  ever  stimulated  the  knight  to  fresb 
feats  of  prowess,  love  was  ever  ready  to  reward  them,  with  the  brightest 
smiles  and  tenderest  delights  that  beauty  could  bestow  on  bravery.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  man  is  called  "  a  reasoning  animal,"  because  he  has 
never  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  reason  for  the  indulgence  of  his  inclination. 
When  everybody,  therefore,  was  perfectly  willing  to  fight  everybody  else, 
with  or  without  cause — and  on  Ibe  whole,  probably,  would  rather  do  so 
than  not — nothing  was  more  easy  or  natural  than  the  gradual  establishment 
of  a  punctilious  "  code  of  honor,  whi^  should  furnish  "  reasons  as  plenty 
as  blackberries."  For  example,  it  was  early  established  as  a  maxim  of 
this  "  common  law"  of  honor,  as  it  was  laid  down  by  Francis  I.,  and 
as  it  prevails  to  this  day,  that  "  tke  lie  wea  never  to  be  put  ttp  •rirt,  wii/toiil 
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uttujbetion,  bvt  by  a  bate-bom  fellow  /" — and  for  fear  of  possible  mistake, 
we  are  totd  that  ]ies  were  divided  into  not  less  than  thirtj-tvo  categories, 
with  their  corresponding  degrees  of  satisfaction. 

Hie  following  rules  of  the  chivalric  duel,  by  Bnuitome,  onriously  illus- 
trate the  spirit  of  the  age  in  several  particulars.  In  the  treatment  which 
they  justified  towards  the  conquered  knight,  and  the  very  amiable  indul- 
gecce  to  all  offences  of  a  too  yielding  tendemesa  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
they  afford  a  just  glimpse  into  the  real  ferocity  and  licentiousness  of  that 
boasted  age  of  chivalry,  upon  which  so  much  mawkish  nonsense  of  regret 
has  been  wasted  in  our  infinitely  better  modem  days : 

"On  no  account  whatever  let  aa  infidel  be  brought  out  as  a  second  or  witness: 
it  is  not  proper  that  aa  unbeliever  should  witaess  the  shedding  of  Cbriatian  blood, 
which  would  delight  him;  and  it  is  moreover  abominable  that  such  a  wretch 
should  be  allowed  such  an  honorable  pastim 


"  The  combatants  must  be  carefully  examined  and  felt,  to  aaccrlain  tbat  they  have 
o  particular  drugs,  witchcraft,  or  cnarms  about  them.  It  is  allowed  to  wear  on 
uch  occasions  Bome  relics  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  other  holy  objects;  yet  it 


is  not  dearly  decided  what  ia  to  be  done  when  both  parties  have  not  these  relictii 

as  no  advantage  should  be  allowed  to  one  combatant  more  than  to  another. 

"  It  is  idle  to  dwell  upon  courtesies ;  the  man  who  steps  into  the  field  must 
have  made  up  hia  mind  to  conquer  ordie,  but,  above  all  things,  never  to  surrender: 
for  the  conqueror  may  treat  tlie  vanquished  as  he  thinka  proper— drag  him  rounil 
the  ground,  hon^  Imn,  bum  him,  keep  him  a  prisoner,  in  abort,  do  with  him 
whatever  he  pleases.  The  Danes  and  Lombards  in  this  imitated  Achilles,  who, 
afler  his  combat  with  Hector,  dragged  him  tbree  times  round  the  walls  at  the  tail 
of  his  triumphant  car. 

"  Every  gallant  knight  must  mrint^n  the  honor  of  the  ladies,  whether  they 
may  have  forfeited  it  or  not — if  it  can  be  said  that  a  gentille  dame  cau  have  for- 
feited her  honor  by  kindness  to  her  servant  and  her  lover.  A  soldier  may  fieht 
his  captain,  provided  he  has  been  two  years  upon  actual  service,  and  he  quits  liis 
company. 

"  If  a  father  accuses  a  son  of  any  crime  that  may  tend  to  dishonor  him,  the  son 
may  demand  satisfaction  of  his  fauier ;  since  he  bos  done  him  more  injury  by  dis- 
honoring him  than  he  had  bestowed  advantage  by  giving  tiim  life." 

But  it  wu  not  formerly  deemed  tnoonsistent  with  honor  to  seek  any 
advantage  which  could  be  secured  in  the  desperate  game  of  blond  ;  and 
the  offended  or  the  challenged  party  who  was  entitled  to  the  choice  of 
weapons  and  mode  of  fighting,  often  used  his  privilege  so  as  to  constitute 
it  litUe  bett«r  than  a  butchery  of  his  helpless  antagonist.  For  example, 
Dr.  Millengen  relates  the  case  of  an  ingenious  mode  of  fighting  which  was 
adopted  by  a  young  soldier,  of  a  diminutive  stature,  who  had  been  in- 
sulted by  a  tall,  sturdy  Gascon ;  he  insisted  tbat  they  should  both  wear  a 
steel  collar  roimd  their  neck,  bristled  with  pointed  blades  as  sharp  as 
razors ;  and  wearing  no  armor,  their  bodies  and  limbs  were  exposed  to 
the  swords  of  each  other.  By  this  invention  the  little  man  could  look  up 
at  hia  antagonist  without  any  danger,  while  the  tall  fellow  oould  not  look 
down  at  his  adversary,  without  cutting  his  chin  with  the  aoeroted  points  of 
his  collar ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  soon  run  through  the  body. 
A  curious  instance  is  also  related  of  a  knight  who,  having  been  taught,  as 
a  peculiar  trick  of  fence,  invariably  to  strike  the  region  of  the  heart,  in- 
sisted upon  fighting  in  a  suit  of  armor  with  an  opening  in  each  cuirass  of  the 
breadth  of  the  band  over  the  heart;  the  result  of  which,  of  course,  wui 
immediately  fatal  to  his  ant^onist. 
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Nor  were  these  valiant  knights,  as  our  antlior  remarka,  very  particular 
as  to  odds.  He  relates  the  instanoe  of  two  French  gentleinen,  ha  Villatie 
and  the  Baron  de  Sallignr,  who  fought  a  duel  with  two  Gascoos  of  the 
names  of  Matecolom  and  Esparezat ;  when  Maleoolom  havii^  speedily 
killed  hie  opponent  Salligny,  and  perceiving  that  his  oompanion  Eaparezat 
was  a  long  time  despatching  Villatta,  went  to  bis  assistance ;  and  wbea 
Villatte,  thus  unfairly  pressed  by  two  antagonists,  remonstrated  agunat 
the  treachery,  Malecolom  very  coolly  replied,  "  1  have  killed  my  adver- 
sary, and,  if  you  kill  yours,  there  may  be  a  chance  that  you  may  also  kill 
me  ;  therefore  here  goes  !" 

But  we  have  aonae  better  stories  in  our  own  times  of  the  advantageous 
use  made  of  the  privil^es  of  choice  accorded  by  the  law  of  the  duel  to 
the  challenged  party,  and  we  guggest  them  to  Dr.  Miliengen  to  enrich  a 
future  edition  of  hia  work. 

The  following  is  generally  lathered  upon  "  Old  Put," — with  what  de- 
gree of  authenticity  we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  It  m^y  fturly  be 
allowed  to  pass  for  his,  and  will  do  do  discredit  to  hia  memory.  Being 
onoe  challenged  by  an  English  officer,  during  the  French  war,  be  insisted 
on  this  mode  of  either  insuring  a  ooramon  fate  to  both,  or  subjecting  th^r 
courage  to  a  pretty  severe  teat;  both  were  to  take  their  seats  on  a  k^  of 
gunpowder,  with  a  lighted  match  inserted  in  it,  of  whidi  they  were  to 
watch  the  gradual  consumption.  Both  bore  bravely  for  a  time  the  sight 
of  the  shortening  match.  Down  went  the  fatal  spot  of  fire,  lower  and 
lower,  and  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the  dark  mine 
beneath  them,  which  was  to  blow  them  into  eternity,  till  at  last  flesh  and 
blood  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  the  officer  sprang  to  his  feet^  and  ran 
almost  aa  fast  as  though  under  the  impulse  of  the  explosion.  "  Stop, 
stop  !"  was  the  cool  esclamation  of  the  other,  who  dauntlessly  retained 
hia  place, — "  you  need  not  run  so  fast — it's  only  onion-geed  f" 

A  few  years  ago  the  captain  of  a  Yankee  whaler,  stopping  at  one  of  the 
West  India  islands,  had  a  quarrel  forced  upon  him  by  a  rude  bully,  who 
happened  also  to  be  aa  ofRcer  in  a  British  regimMit  statitMiad  at  the  island. 
Accepting  the  challenge,  he  was  on  the  ground  at  the  appointed  hour,  pro- 
vided with  two  harpoons  of  equal  length,  which  he  insisted  upon  as  the 
weapon  ho  had  a  right  to  choose  for  the  fight,  and  the  only  one  he  knew 
how  to  wield.  Forced  to  asseut,  the  officer  had  to  station  himself  opposite 
his  now  formidable  sntagoniat,  who  stood  poising  the  long  spear  of  hts 
weapon  in  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  held  the  coil  of  rope  attached  to 
it.  Though  greatly  troubled,  yet  shame  and  desperation  for  awhile  kept 
up  his  fihow  of  courage  ;  till  the  whaler  oast  hia  eoil  of  rope  into  the 
hands  of  his  second,  (the  mate  of  his  ship),  exclaiming  in  a  gruff  but  oool 
voice,  as  though  very  much  a  matter  of  course,  "  Stand  by,  to  haul  the 
critter  in  !" — "  Ay,  ay,  sir !" — the  ready  response  ;  but  before  it  was 
well  uttered,  the  "  critter"  was  far  beyond  the  roach  of  harpoon  or  tackle, 
and  history  does  not  record  that  he  ever  again  troubled  a  Yankee  whaler. 
But  the  most  sensible  use  made  of  privilege  which  we  have  ever  heard, 
waa  a  few  years  ago  by  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  New- York  legisla- 
ture, distinguiahed  as  well  for  his  wit  and  humor  as  for  his  talents  and 
sound  democracy.  Receiving  a  challenge,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to 
accept  it,  with  the  privilege  of  the  choice  of  ground  and  weapons,  which, 
after  considerable  correspondence  and  diplomacy,  conducted  with  great 
gravity  on  his  part,  were  conceded  by  his  impatient  adversary,     lliew 
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preliminaries  at  length  adjusted,  he  fixed  the  place  of  encounter  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  a  certain  stream  in  his  county,  (St.  Lawrence,)  the  wea- 

ris  being  broadnoordt  I  Anxious  to  accommodate  the  opposite  party, 
expreswd  himself,  at  the  same  time,  willing  to  use  pistols,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner — the  two  principals  to  stand  back  to  back  on  the  top  of  a 
certain  sharp  conical  hill  indicated  by  him,  to  walk  each  forward  in  a 
straigbt  lino  down  the  opposite  descent  to  the  bottom,  and  then,  at  the 
word,  to  turn  aud^re/  We  would  recommend  either  of  these  plana  to 
fighting  as  admirable  models  for  imitation  on  all  similar  occasions. 

Tlie  notorious  Lola  Montez  attempted,  on  a  recent  occasion,  to  revive 
the  duel  in  a  mode  more  congenial  to  her  sex.  For  some  oflence  she  chal- 
lenged an  editor,  not  to  fight  with  swords,  but  to  eatpillt  from  a  box  con- 
taining two — one  being  poisoned.     The  oSer  was  not  a4>cepted. 

France,  in  our  author  b  own  words,  was  the  daseic  ground  of  the  duel. 
The  number  of  gentlemen  that  perished  in  that  country  during  the  reign  o 
Henri  IV.,  irom  1569  to  1607,  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  four  thousand 
Though  that  monarch  issued  repeated  decrees  of  great  severity  agunst  it 
jret  not  only  was  the  general  spirit  of  the  time  too  strongly  &et  in  its  favor 
to  be  arrested  by  such  means,  but  even  he  himself  so  hr  participated  in  it 
that  he  was  not  only  ready  to  pardon  every  offence  against  his  own  edicts, 
(be  pardoned  not  less  than  14,000  duellists,)  but  we  find  him  on  one  occa- 
aion,  when  sympathizing  with  a  friend  who  complained  of  having  been  in- 
'suited,  assuring  him  that  if  he  could  lay  aside  his  quality  of  sovereign,  and 
obey  the  promptings  of  friendship  alone,  "you  should  find  me  most  ready 
to  draw  my  sword,  and  most  cheerfully  to  expose  my  life."  The  custom 
had  at  that  time  become  general,  which  arose  during  the  reign  of  Henri 
III.,  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  that  the  seconds  engaged  together  at  the 
same  time  with  their  principals.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  that  of  Louis 
XUl.,  the  Marquis  de  Beuvron,  having  been  ohalleoged  by  Francois  de 
Montmorency,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Boutteville,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  duellists  of  the  day,  proposed  a  duel  witliout  seconds.  To 
which  Boutteville  replied,  "  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  this  arrango- 
ment,  had  not  two  of  his  friends  expressed  a  wish  to  join  the  party  ;  and 
that  he  should  have  to  give  tkem  iatisjiietion  if  they  were  disappointed." 
The  result  was,  that  the  duel  was  fought  on  the  Place  Royale,  one  of  the 
most  public  places  in  Paris,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  seconds 
being  killed,  and  another  put  kori  de  combat — the  principals,  having 
got  each  his  da^er  at  the  olJier's  throat,  mutually  asked  for  quarter,  and 
wound  up  by  quietly  going  to  lunch  together  nt  a  barber's  shop.  But  this 
was  in  the  days  when  Richelieu  liked  nothing  better  than  a  fair  excuse  fi>r 
cutting  off  the  head  of  a  high  nobleman ;  and  the  great  name  of  Montmo- 
rency was  rather  a  recommendation  for  the  scaffold  than  a  shield  ;  so  tiiat, 
being  arrested,  Boutteville  was  condemned  to  death,  end  executed  with 
great  military  pomp  on  the  Place  de  Grcve.  He  was  as  anxious,  we  are 
told,  to  preserve  his  mustaohoes  as  Sir  Thomas  More  was  to  put  his  beard 
out  of  the  way  of  the  executioner's  axe  ;  and  when  the  Bishop  of  Nantes, 
who  attended  his  last  moments,  observed,  "  Oh,  my  son,  you  must  no 
longer  dwell  on  worldly  matters!  Do  you  still  think  of  life?"  "  I  only 
tbink  of  my  mustachoes !— the  very  finest  in  France !"  replied  the  peni- 
tent. 
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HuN.  WM.  H.  FOLK,  or  TCKKXaSEa, 

Thb  subject  of  this  narrative,  the  Hon,  Wm.  H.  Polk,  brother  to  the 
lamented  James  K.  Polk,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom 
in  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  on  the  24th  May,  1815.  His  father,  Samuel  ' 
Polk,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  state,  having  emigrated  thither  in 
1806,  and  resided  there  until  his  death.  Wm.  H.  Polk  received  a  careful 
education,  Urst  in  his  native  place,  vfaero  he  was  prepared  for  college,  and 
subsequently  at  the  College  of  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Na- 
tional University  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  In  both  institutions  he  distiit- 
guished  himself  by  rapid  prepress,  and  great  popularity  among  his  fellow 
students — a  popularity  which  was  apt  to  bring  him  in  collision  with  the 
oflicers  of  the  college,  but  which  was  a  correct  index  to  the  influence  and 
power  he  was  destined  to  wield  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  studied  law  under  General  Pillow,  was  admitted  at  the  bar  in 
183&,  and  entered  at  once  on  a  lucrative  practice.  His  high  chivalrous 
character,  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  his  nature,  and  his  emment  social 
qualities,  unit«d  with  great  tact,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  as  well 
as  things,  soon  made  him  an  universal  favorite.  He  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  his  state  in  1841  by  a  lai^  vote,  and  returned  by  an  in- 
creased majority  in  1843,  when  he  received  the  complimentary  vote  of 
his  party  for  speaker,  liie  whigs  holding  power  at  that  time,  elected,  of 
course,  officers  from  their  own  ranks.  In  uie  year  following,  he  was  no- 
minated by  the  Democratic  Stat«  Convention  of  Tennessee  an  elector  for 
President;  but  when  the  choice  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  fell  on  his 
brother,  James  K.  Polk,  he  declined  that  honor  from  motives  of  delicacy. 
It  is  the  custom  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  each  elector  for  President 
to  canvass  his  district;  make  speeches  for  the  candidate  for  Prendent, 
defend  him  from  the  assaults  of  his  opponents,  and  place  his  promi> 
nent  qualities  in  a  proper  light  before  the  people.  The  most  popular 
men,  and  the  best  speakers,  as  well  as  men  of  great  personal  influence,  are 
usually  selected  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Polk  was  ready  to  do  battle  for 
any  good  democrat  that  should  rec^ve  the  nomination  from  the  Balti- 
more Convention ;  but  as  a  man  of  true  spirit,  he  would  not  become  in- 
strumental in  the  election  of  &  member  of  his  own  family.  The  whiga 
nominated  for  tliat  purpose  Nelis  S.  Brown,  one  of  their  best  speakers ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  democrats  pitted  Mr.  Polk  against  him,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  held  his  powers  as  an  ora- 
tor, and  his  faculty  of  controlling  men.  After  the  deolioation  of  Mr. 
Polk,  Mr.  lliomas,  late  member  of  Congress,  was  nominated  in  his  plaoe. 

Before  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Tyler's  term  of  office,  Mr.  Polk  was  no- 
minated eharffe  d'a^rei  to  Naples — the  most  delightful  position  on  the 
whole  continent  of  Curope.  Mr.  Polk  remaned  there  two  years,  uid  by  hii 
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8traight-forw&rd,  manly  course,  succeeded  in  making  a  commercial  t^ea^f 
with  the  goTernment  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  had  baffled  the  skill  and 
toot  of  all  his  predecessors  from  the  commencement  of  our  diplomatic  ro- 
lationa  with  that  country.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  the  same  as  those 
obtained  by  England,  which  power  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  se- 
cure the  same  advantages  -  accompanied,  at  one  time,  even  by  a  threat  of 
ft  rupture,  and  a  cessation  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  Hr.  Polk's  treaty 
was,  of  course,  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

As'soonosthe  news  of  the  oommencemeDt  of  the  war  with  Mexico 
reached  Europe,  Mr.  Polk  signified  his  readiness  to  serve  his  country  as  a 
soldier,  should  peace  not  immediately  follow  the  early  success  of  our  arms. 
His  offer  was  at  first  disregarded  :  but  when  the  war,  contrary  to  eeneral 
expectation,  continued,  Mr,  Polk  asked  leave  of  absence  from  Naples, 
which  he  could  not  quit  without  permission  from  the  State  Department. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  found  that  certain  leading  opposi- 
tion presses  had  charged  President  Polk  with  indifference  as  regards  the 
victims  of  the  war,  because  "  no  relation  of  hit  was  among  the  killed  rnd 
wounded — as  there  was  no  blood  of  Polk  in  the  American  army."  Mr. 
Polk  felt  indignant  at  the  meanness  of  the  charge,  and  immediately  re- 
paired to  Mr.  Secretary  Mason  to  ask  him  to  intercede  with  the  President 
for  a  commission  in  the  army.  He  was  willing  to  serve  as  lieutenant; 
though  his  high  position  ssthediplomatjo  representative  of  his  country  at  a 
foreign  court,  would  seem  to  have  entitled  him  to  a  much  higher  grade. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Polk's  resignation  of  his  foreign  appoint- 
ment, taken  from  the  files  of  the  State  Department: 

WASHmoTOH  Cut,  Augvtt  3I«^  1847. 
To  TBI  Hon.  Jahgs  Bdchahah,  Surelary  of  Slatt : 

Sir  ; — I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  I  mar  be  recsned,  and  that  my  mission 
as  eharye  d'affiiiraof  the  United  States  near  H.M.  the  King  of  the  two  kiagdoms 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  may  cease  from  this  date.  I  am  prompted  to  make  t£is  re- 
C|ue8t  by  the  strong  desire  I  feel  to  partjcipate  in  lie  war  m  which  my  country 
is  engaged  with  Mexico.  This  desire  I  expressed  when  I  first  heard  that  the  war 
existed  I  but  I  could  not  abandon  my  post  and  return  to  my  country  without 
the  permission  of  my  goTernment,  When  I  aaked  and  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  a  short  time,  to  visit  the  United  States,  under  the  belief  that  the  war  would 
be  of  short  dnratJon,  it  was  my  intention  to  return  to  N^iles  in  the  steamer  of 
the  Ist  proximo.  I  find  that  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  is 
not  likely  to  be  realized,  and  I  therefore  ask  to  t>e  relieved  of  my  miasion,  with 
the  intention  of  participating  in  it.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

(Sgned,)        WiLLUM  H.  Polk. 

Mr.  Polk  entered  the  array  as  a  Major  of  Drogoons,  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1847,  and  immediately  left  for  Mexico  to  participate  in  the  war.  We 
will  not  speak  of  his  achievements  in  the  field,  as  his  biographers ;  we 
prefer  to  let  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Lane,  in  whose  division  he  served, 
speak  for  him ;  and  content  ourselves  with  the  following  extracts  from  the 
report  of  that  oflicer,  dated, 

"  Cm-  OF  Mexico,  /Wntory  10, 1848. 

"  Immediately  after  enterina;  Orizaba,  I  appointed  CoL  Hays  commander  of  the 
forces,  and  Major  Polk  civil  and  military  Governor,  with  directions  to  the  latter  to 
make  inquiry  forthwith  into  the  matterof  the  robberies  which  bad  been  commit- 
ted ;  whether  the  guerillas  had  been  oountenanoed  bj  the  munioipa)  authoritiee,  or 
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Iwd  been  •Qowed  to  baibar  in  the  ctty ;  wbfther  the  goods  takes  bant  been  aoU 
there ;  what  dij^rjiiion  had  been  made  of  the  proceeds,  if  aoH,  and  to  execute 
justice  in  the  premj^ea.  At  the  same  time,  I  reiterated  mj  asonmoes  of  prot«<y 
tion  to inilivi'liial  and  (hurth  property.  »o  J  caused  to  be  nuuie  known  the  provisoM 
of  the  general  orders  issued  at  Tampico  in  Febroary  la^t,  declaring  martial  law. 
After  one  weebls  oi\?npation  of  that  ricr,  I  left  on  the  morning  (rf'tbe  31st  for 
Puebla,  with  the  Texan  Bangers,  and  -wax  jtnued  that  eretung  at  Aokingo  by 
Major  Polk  with  his  conunsod,  ccmtiDmng  an  muDoIested  marDh  acroes  the  motiB- 
taina.  I  next  daj  reached  Saa  Augustin  de  Falmas ;  the  daj  following  I  resched 
AcalciDg^  where  Uojor  Polk  received  informatian  that  a  number  of  mules  and 
bur>ea  o^Iored  from  American  trains,  were  at  a  hacienda  two  leagues  dif  tant.  I 
readilj  acceded  to  the  request  oF  the  Major  to  be  allowed  two  companies  of  dra- 
goons to  recapture  them ;  and  aflf  r  a  fatiguing  night-march  be  returned,  bring- 
ing with  him  twentf-9ix  mules  and  one  American  horse,  ondoubtedlr  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dnited  Slates.  The  hotse  sapplied  the  place  of  one  yrbicli  had  been 
dead,  and  the  mules  were  dehTered  to  the  qnarler-master  at  Pnebla.  On  the  3d 
instant  I  returned  to  Pnebla,  after  an  absoice  of  two  weeka. 

"  When  about  to  ent«r  thd  town  (^  San  Juan  de  TeotQinican,  about  dIdb 
leagues  from  the  dtj,  report  was  made  that  the  enemj,  under  CoL  Manuel  Falcon, 
was  before  m.  I  ordered  Major  Polk,  with  one  company  of  rifles  under  Lieut. 
Claiborne,  and  one  companr  of  dragoons  under  LieuL  Adde,  to  make  ponuit, 
while  Col  Hays,  with  the  Teians,  £ould  seize  the  town.  My  orders  were  eie- 
eated  with  alacrity  and  effect  Seventeen  of  the  enemy  are  known  to  baT«  beat 
killed — two  of  than  by  the  hands  of  Major  Polk.  The  remainder  of  the  enemy's 
forces  took  to  the  mountains,  and  after  a  severe  chaae  of  seven  milea,  oar  men 
with  their  exhausted  horses,  returned.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  many  stng- 
gleis  were  cut  down  and  wounded  in  their  retreat,  who  were  not  seen  by  onr 
returning  forces  I  cannot  commend  in  terma  too  strong  CoL  Ha^  and  Major 
Polk,  for  their  steady  and  effident  support  during  the  whole  expedition ;  for  their 
valuable  services  at  Orazaba ;  for  their  skill,  courage,  and  activity  at  Tebiucan, 
""'■     "  with  CoL  Palcon'a  forces," 


"Itaaoo,  Jforeft  2,  184a 
"  Major  Polk  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  necessarily  took  upon  him- 
self the  direction  of  his  command,  and  performed  efficient  service ;  for  the  partt- 
oulara  of  which  I  am  also  obliged  to  refer  you  to  his  own  report" 
We  here  Bubjoin  M^or  Polk's  own  report : 


EKPon  or  MUOB  POLE. 


"  Stad-QaarUrs  Cavalry  Brigade,  } 
"  Cttt  op  Mmco,  March  2d,  1848.      ( 
"Sib: — I  have  the  honor  to  aubmit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of 


the  detachmentof  cavaby  under  my  command,  composed  of  companies  E  and  0, 
3d  Dragoons,  commanded  by  Lieuta.  Divver  and  Adde,  respectiveiv,  and  osmpany 
I,  regiment  Mounted  Riflemen,  commanded  by  Lieut  Walker,    On  the  morning 


of  the  25th  of  February,  when  the  attack  was  made  on  the  town  of  Seqiialte- 
plan,  my  command  on  the  march  of  the  previous  night  was  in  rear  of  dolcmd 
Havs'  battalion  of  Texas  Bangers,  and  owing  to  the  fatigued  state  of  the  hoises 
and  the  roughness  of  the  road,  was  somewhat  scattered. 

"  Making  a  short  halt  for  the  purpose  of  closing  my  column,  I  had  just  tiftie  to 
accomplish  lb  by  the  Ik^t  of  the  morning,  when  I  discovered  that  the  front  hid 
---'-'-       '  9,  and  perceii '      ■'    ■  ■  -      .i       ..    , 


Juickencd  its  pace,  and  perceiving  that  the  advanoe  was  oommencin^  the  attu^ 
moved  with  all  possible  rapidity  on  the  town.    Arriving  at  ita  oalakirta,  I  found, 
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although  Brig.  Qen.'LMiewitbtliemuiibod7,compoMd  of  GoLHB7B'commuid,hftd 
passed  on,  tliere  «bs  bUU  k  fireftoin  the  Cuuteioccnpied  by  the  enemj,  bearing  on 
the  road  through  which  I  had  to  pass,  which  woold  have  been  eioeedingly  de- 
atructive  to  a  mousted  column  ezposeo  to  it:  I  therefore  immediately  dismouated 
Lieut  Walker's  Bifles,  and  advandug  with  them,  engaged  the  enemy  in  a  eharp 
and  spirited  akinniah.  A  short  time  sufficed  to  silence  their  fire,  and  directing 
Lieut.  WaUcer  to  pursue  his  course  to  the  lar^  chm\;h  on  the  right  of  the  plaza, 
from  which  fie  enemy  were  sending  an  occasional  volley,  lordered  Lieut  Maoey, 
AdJng  Adjutant,  to  return  and  commimicate  my  instructions  for  the  dragooua  to 
advance,  which  was  immediately  done,  and  I  advanced  at  a  charge  on  the  plaza, 
«nd  passing  through  it  some  distance  up  the  hill  to  the  le^  entirely  diverting 
the  eneniyin  that  direction,  aiul  suatainmg  no  other  loss  than  one  horse  killed  by 
a  lance.  By  this  time  the  enemv  in  the  part  of  the  town  where  mj  command 
had  been  engaged,  were  completely  scattered,  and  seeking  safety  by  flight  in 
smaU  squads  through  the  different  stxeeta.  I  therefore  ordered  Lieut.  Adde  with 
his  company  to  keep  possession  of  the  plaza,  and  dividing  the  remaining  company 
(Lient  Diwer'a)  into  small  parties,  directed  them  to  pursue  the  scattered  enemy, 
who  were  endearoring  to  escape,  and  am  pleased  to  say  they  did  considerable 
execution.  While  this  was  being  transacted,  Lieut  Walker  had  advanced  and 
taken  possession  of  the  large  church,  where  some  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and 
a  much  lar^r  number  taken  prisoners. 

"  ttetummg  to  the  plaza,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  body  of  the  enemy  on 
the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  CuMtel,  where  Qen.  Lane  was  warmly  engaged,  and  I 
directed  the  riSe  company  to  open  a  fire  in  that  direction,  which  immediately 
dispersed  them.  To  my  command  generally,  I  feel  justly  indebted  for  the  prompt 
erccutJon  of  every  order  given;  to  my  Acting  Adjutant^  Lieut  Maney,  3d  Dra- 
goons, I  feel  especially  erateful  for  the  prompt  and  danng  manner  in  which  he 
conveyed  and  executed  orders.  Lieut  Walker,  Mount^  Hiflemen,  gallantly 
achieved  all  that  was  committed  to  him,  and  with  his  company,  well  sustained 
the  high  repntation  of  his  leciiment.  To  Lieuts.  Divrer  and  Blood,  of  Company 
E,  and  Adde,  of  Company  C,  my  thanks  are  also  due  for  their  steady  behaviour 
during  the  action,  and  their  execution  on  the  flying  enemy. 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

■■ "       respecUuliy, 

our  obedieni , 

"  William  H.  Polk, 
"M^or  Commanding  Ikta^tmeni  o/  Cai-alrjf." 

To  Lieut  Hatb,  A.  A.  A,  G. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Major  Polk  returned  to  his  home  in  TeoDessee, 
ftnd  resumeil  the  practice  of  the  law.  Ilongh  comparatively  young,  be  had 
done  enough  for  his  reputation  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  devoted 
to  his  pro^sion,  had  not  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  the  country 
was  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  thirty-first  Congress,  furnished  a  new 
theatre  of  action  and  uamlness  to  the  extraordinary -vigor  and  enci^ 
of  his  character.  The  introduction  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  into  the  House 
of  Repreeentativea  bad  given  great  offence  to  the  South ;  and  it  required 
all  the  talent,  prudence,  forbeuratice  and  experience  of  the  moat  patriotic 
statesmen  in  Cqngresa,  to  reconcile  the  extreme  views  of  the  people  in  the 
two  great  get^raphica)  sections  of  the  country.  This  oonld  only  be  done 
by  a  compromise,  which  should  be  equally  removed  from  the  ultra  views 
of  both,  and  equally  acceptable  to  the  national  demands  of  all  parties. 
This  was  no  easy  task.  Tbe  Missouri  compromise  was  recommended  at 
ttat  time  by  a  Northern  statesman  ;  but  on  (anrasaing  both  Houses,  it 
Was  clearly  ascertuned  that  it  conld  Dot  pass  either  Houee ;  some  of  the 
Southern  men  oonaidering  it  unconatitutional,  and  otheTa  not  as  good  as 
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the  adoption  of  the  non-intervention  principle,  which  left  the  domestio  in- 
stitutions of  the  territoriea  North  and  South  of  the  line  of  36°  30'  to  Uie 
free  will  and  action  of  the  people. 

It  was  under  these  circura stances,  at  a  moment  of  great  peril,  with  all 
tho  passions  and  prejudices  of  violent  partizana  unduly  exdted,  that  the 
committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view,  not  only  to  act  on  public  opinion  through  the  wisdom  of 
Congress,  but  also  to  aSbrd  public  opinion  a  chance  of  operating  on  the 
turbulent  spirits,  then  assembled  in  Wa^ington.  It  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  whole  question  before  the  people  of  the  Union,  and  to  obtain  a 
verdict  through  the  press  in  favor  of  the  rational  and  moderate  principles 
first  cherished  and  advocated,  almost  as  a  forlorn  hope,  by  a  lew  eminent 
men,  but  which,  it  was  hoped,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  see  emblazoned  on 
the  national  standard  throughout  the  country.  It  was  at  tlut  time,  just 
after  the  committee  of  thirteen  had  made  its  report,  and  introduced  the 
compromise  measures  in  the  shape  of  a  bill,  that  Major  Polk,  at  a  public 
meeting,  called  at  Columbia,  Tennessee,  introduced  the  first  resolutions 
approving  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  thirteen.  The  resolutions 
were  carried,  and  thus  a  most  important  st«p  taken  to  procure  the  passage 
of  the  bill  by  a  demonstration  of  public  opinion  in  its  fkvor.  Iliis  was 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  report  was  from  the  jump  violently  opposed 
.  by  the  ultras,  who  desired  no  settlement  by  Congress,  that  tiiey  might 
have  undisputed  sway  over  the  passions  of  the  people  of  their  respective 
sections.  Had  Congress  adjourned  without  settling  the  grave  questions 
submitted  to  its  delitieration,  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  might  have 
perished  in  the  storm. 

At  this  crisis,  some  of  the  Southern  states  had  resolved  to  hold  a  "South- 
tfaern  Convention"  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
acting  on  Congress,  and  enforcing  a  solution  of  the  problem  more  favorable 
to  their  views,  but  in  reality  calculated  only  to  embarrass  the  action  of 
that  body.  Major  Polk,  with  bis  usual  sagacity,  tact  and  good  sense,  at 
once  comprehended  the  real  design  of  the  originators  of  that  movement — 
not  a  majority,  it  would  seem,  in  any  one  state — and  resolved  to  be 
a  delegate  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  or  controlling  the  action  of  the 
Convention,  He  was  the  delegate  from  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  and 
•s  such  introduced  the  only  resolutions  there  presented  in  favor  of  the 
oompromise.  He  did  not  wish  to  obtrude  himself  on  the  notice  of  the 
Convention,  and  was  quite  willing  that  an  older  men  than  himself  should 
oiler  the  resolution  for  him  ;  but  there  was  none  who  felt  witling  to  do 
BO ;  and  Major  Polk  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  a 
self-imposed  task.  No  sooner  was  the  resolution  introduced,  than  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  lay  it  on  the  table  without  bestowing  on  it  even  the 
usual  courtesy  of  reference  to  the  committee.  Major  Polk  then  announced, 
•«  reported  by  the  papers  at  the  time,  that  if  his  resolutions  were  not 
received  and  treated  with  the  usual  courtesy  extended  to  other  propor- 
tions, he  should  leave  the  convention  and  speak  to  the  people.  He,  for 
one,  was  a  compromise  man,  and  had  come  to  the  Convention  the  repre- 
sentative of  compromise  men,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  fir^ 
brtmd  among  the  combustible  materials  which  were  then  accumulating  In 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Whereupon  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  resolution  of  Major  Polk  referred  with  the  rest.  When 
the  vote  was  finally  oalled  by  states,  eadi  state  giving  but  one  vote,  each 
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delegation  determined  among  its  own  members,  hoir  the  state  should  Tot«.    ' 
Major  Folk,  with  two   others,  voted  against   the   address  which   was 
^terwarda  adopted  hj  the  convention. 

The  second  Nashville  Convention  was  held  in  November,  1650,  after 
the  passage  of  the  compromise  measures  by  Congress.  Major  Polk  was 
again  a  member,  and  again  supported  the  compromise  which  had  then 
passed  into  a  law  of  the  land.  But  seven  states  were  partially  repre- 
aented,  viz.  : — South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  Arkansas.  It  was  clear  in  the  outset,  that  the  Convention 
had  met  to  oppose  the  law,  and  that  resistance  to  it  was  the  object  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  introduced  the  secession  resolutions 
which  were  afterwaras  adopted,  which,  being  referred  to  the  committee, 
were  reported  back  again  to  the  convention  without  alteration.  When 
they  came  up  for  consideration.  Major  Polk  rose,  and  presented  the  leao- 
lutions  which  bad  been  agreed  upon  in  the  Tennessee  delegation,  and 
which  were  strongly  in  &vor  of  the  Union  and  the  Compromise,  in  lieu 
of  them ;  declaring  that  be  did  so  to  ascertain  who  was  for,  and  who 
against  the  "  Union  of  the  States,"  He  should  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes 
on  the  subject,  and  on  the  vote  being  so  taken,  the  Tennessee  delegation 
Toted  for  tfio  resolutions  introduced  by  Major  Polk.  When  Major  Don- 
elaon,  who,  with  Mr.  Nicholson,  supported  the  position  taken  by  Major 
Polk,  obtained  the  floor,  the  previous  question  was  called  and  sustained, 
upon  which  Major  Polk  and  his  friends  declared  that  Tennessee  was  about 
to  out  loose  from  the  convention,  which  had  met  for  disunion  purposes,  and 
withdrew.  At  a  publio  meeting  then  called.  Major  Donelaon  made  the 
speech  which  had  been  choked  in  oonvention,  and  Major  Polk  went  home 
to  hia  district  to  denounce  the  convention,  the  resolutions,  and  the  actors  in 
that  melancholy  episode  to  our  national  history.  Soon  after  Major  Polk 
hecame  a  candidate  for  Congress;  the  friends  of  the  compromise  pitting 
iam  against  Mr.  Thomas,  the  late  member,  whose  course  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject having  been  rather  vascillating,  bad  given  dissatisfaction  to  the  voters 
in  the  district.  The  usual  democratic  majority  in  Mr.  Polk's  district  is 
twelve  hundred ;  but  Major  Polk  was  sualained  by  a  majority  from  each 
party,  and  elected  by  thirteen  hundred.  This  was  another  Union  triumph ; 
paving  the  way  for  others  which  have  since  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
constitution  and  the  perpetuity  uf  the  Union. 

Major  Polk  is  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearuice,  tall  and  well-propor 
tioned.  His  forehead  is  high  and  commanding,  and  his  brilliant  hazle 
eye  and  firm-set  tip  mark  him  as  a  man  of  will  and  decision.  His  com- 
plexion is  dork,  and  Uie  general  character  of  his  features  expressive  of 
frankness  and  sinoerity.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  he  has  always 
been  marked  for  cordiality  of  manners,  great  directness  of  purpose,  and 
a  vein  of  satirical  humor  which  gives  his  conversation  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
charm,  not  usually  met  with  in  men  of  official  positions.  His  ruling 
mental  characteristio  is  strong  common  sense,  and  a  dislike  of  the  merely 
rhetorical  and  ornamental.  He  will  be  an  acting  member  of  the  body  to 
which  he  has  been  elected,  not  merely  a  speaking  one. 


.y  Google 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COKMERCIAL  REVIEW- 

Tbe  moDej  mftrket  reroaina  vei;  bob^,  and  the  morenieiils  oTapecM  (wgia  dow 
to  afTect  the  operatiani  of  tbe  baoki  in  a  law  degree,  DOtwitbitaiidiDg  tbat  the 
MportaofNuTember  are  about  $6,000,000.  The  foct  that  specie  is  a  staple  ex- 
port of  the  country,  anil  that  it  will  hereafter  eoter  largely  into  our  connnerce, 
consequeDtl;  keeptDgalwaji  the  eicfaange  at  par  or  under  the  Bpecis  rate,  ia  com- 
ing to  be  uoderatood.  That  n  greater  or  Je«H  demand  forapecie  will  take  place  at 
eertunseaaonaof  thefear,  according  to  thetuppljof  other  billa,  ieioeritaUe.  In 
the  wJDteraeason,  when  cotton  preiaes  forward  freelj,  with  good  confidence  ia 
tbe  billa  drawn  againat,  tbe  rate  may  &it  lo  aa  to  cheelc  for  the  momeDt  the  flow 
of  apecie;  battbia  will  stance  be  resumed,  and  goto  the  foil  extent  of  thasuT' 
plua  production.  Tfaia  "  larplus"  will  of  conne  be  ceDthmalljr  varying  in  ex- 
tent according  to  the  degree  in  which  paper  credita  disturb  the  qnaati^io  circu- 
lation. It  ia  to  be  suppoaed,  however,  that  the  baaka  of  the  seaboard,  which  are 
moat  readily  within  roach  of  tbe  exporters  of  the  metal,  will  protect  themselTet 
by  the  increased  care  in  making  diacoanla.  If  they  adhere  to  their  legitimate 
buaineaaof  diaconntiag  short  baaineai  paper,  mataring  without  renewal  in  a  limit- 
ed period,  the  Sow  of  apecie  canuol  affect  theni.  Hitherto  the  safe  mle  has 
been  anpposed  90  days  within  which  paper  abould  matoie,  to  keep  tbe  funda  of 
an  inatitntioQ  within  ita  complete  control.  Hereafter  it  may  be  necMsary  lo 
keep  a  larger  amount  of  specie  on  band,  and  CDTtail  the  credits  to  an  arerage  of 
60  days,  and  bosineaa  will  by  m  meana  suffer  in  the  exchange.  Where  anch 
large  bodies  of  specie  more  in  a  short  time,  the  rsserroiie  whence  it  is  drawn 
moat  have  greater  capacity,  and  a  bank  which  has  its  assets  dne  from  ci^  mer- 
chants in  60  daya,  can  ao  reduce  the  market  aa  to  make  gold  worth  ita  weight  In 
djamonds  for  a  short  period.  The  exports  of  specie  will  "  regulate"  the  market, 
making  greater  skill,  and  perhaps  less  profits,  ueceasaiy  to  the  banking  buainess. 

There  is  another  light  in  which  this  export  of  specie  is  to  be  conaiderad,  and 
diat  is  the  dntiei.  The  customs  thia  laat  year  yielded  over  $51,500,000,  which 
a  double  what  it  oaght  lo  have  been.  This  amonnt  was  eollected  from  tbe 
reioms  of  cotton  and  breadstaffs  sold  abroad,  to  the  extent  of  neariy  $190,000,000. 
Kow.  if  to  tbat  export  is  to  be  added  $60,000,000  worth  of  gold,  a  oorreaponding 
tax  on  tbe  retuma  will  swell  tbe  duties  to  $66,500,000 ;  and  as  the  product  of 
California  inereasea,  this  dangenras  rerenne  will  swell  in  magnitade.  It  is  ob- 
viously the  duty  of  Congress  to  reduce  the  duties  one-half  at  their  next  sssaioD, 
in  order  not  only  to  reduce  the  revenne,  but  to  remove  the  restrictioo  which 
Sama  at  those  daues  pat  in  the  way  of  aelling  produce.  Thus,  the  crops  of 
Germany  and  Weatern  Europe  have  almoat  entirely  failedi  and  those  countries, 
if  peace  ia  preserved,  most  purchase  largely  of  western  produce,  aa  well  aa  of 
tobacco.  To  fteilitate  direct  intercoursBi  the  duties  on  the  articles  which  they 
tender  in  payment  ought  to  be  removed.  It  is  the  coarse  crops — those  which 
yield  the  best  profit  to  western  farmers — which  will  be  in  demand.  Already  the 
German  millers  and  bakers  are  in  Paris  haying  old,  coarae  graiOB  to  anbabtnte 
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fur  die  rje  crop ;  and  eargoM  in  EnglaDil,  t&oat,  are  purchased  for  the  same  des- 
tiDBtioD.  The  large  exports  of  gold  which  ivill  nndoabtedl;  take  place,  are 
gOBTiiitees  that  the  total  removal  of  duties  on  a  ferj  long  list  of  those  articles 
which  most  facilitate  our  Enropeaa  interconne,  woDld  in  no  degree  jeopard  the 
Tewine.  This  advance  toward  free  trade  is  required  Dot  oiilj  bj  western,  and 
southern,  and  nonheni  ioterests,  but  it  ia  the  iDeTitablereaolt  of  the  great  general 
moTenient  towards  more  libera)  goveniments. 

The  advices  from  abroad  indicate  that  the  tide  will  turn  before  long,  and  pro* 
babl7  woDid  have  done  so  alreadj  but  for  the  discredit  which  attaches  to  cotton 
bills.  Mooej  in  London  has  been  refused  at  2  per  cent,  per  annam,  and  there 
is  evei7  indication  that  capital  will  find  its  way  here  for  emplojment,  although 
prices  ibr  prodnce  have  fallen,  that  for  cotton  particularly,  noder  the  imprea- 
sioD  diat  the  crop  here  will  be  vei;  large.  This  decline  helps  the  export  of 
specie,  hj  iroparl^ng  want  of  confidence  to  bills ;  but  the  apprehensions  of  any 
seiions  drain  seem  to  have  passed  from  our  banks,  which  are  again  disposed  to 
lendfreeijr.  The  dividends  of  the  banks  in  Boston,  New- York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, have  been  declared  for  the  year,  and  exhibit  large  profits,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  capital.  In  New- York  there  are  ten  institutions,  with  $5,651,660 
of  capital,  which  have  not  yet  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  declare  their 
first  dividend. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Banks  now  in  operatnon,  their  capitals  nnd 
dividends,  for  1850  and  1851 : 


t  Bank  of  America, 

•  BsakofNsw-york, 1,000,000.10    100,0I)0..4....S....   bu.uuij 

'  Bank  of  the  Stale  of  New  York, S,OO0.0DO..S     100,000..  4....  4....  160,000 

U  BoCcbers' and  Drovers'  Bank 500,000.10      50,000. .S 5....  50,000 

•  City  Bank 730,000.10      r2,000,,5,...5....  72,000 

•  Qroenvrich  Beak 300,000.10      30,000.. 5. ...5....  SO.OOO 

1  Isather  Mannfactiirars' Bank 600,000. .3      4B,000..4....4 4S.0DO 

i  Manhattan  Company 2,050,000.. 7*  153,750.. 4.. .,4.. ..164,000 

t  Mechanics' Bank, 1,440.000.10     144,000.. 5.. .,5....  144,000 

•  MBchaaics' and  Traders' Bank ■ 800,000.10       S0,O00..a....S....  S4,000 

t  Merohants' Bank, 1,490,000-10    149.000. .5.. ,.5....  149,000 

i  National  Bank, 750,000,. 8      60,000.-5.... 5....   75,000 

tNsw-York  Dry  Dock  Company 200,000.10      20.000..5....5-...   20.000 

tPbaniiBank 1,200,000. .7       84,000.. 4. ...4...-   90,000 

t  Seventh  Ward  Bank 500,000.. SJ     42,500. . 4^.. -4i. . .    45,000 

t  Tradeameo's  Bank 400,000. 12^     50,000. .6^..  .64.. .    50,000 

-Union  Bank 1,000.000.10    100,000.. 5.... 5....  100,000 

■  AmeticsD  Exchange  Bank, 1,500,000.10    150,000.. 5 5 150,000 

t  Bank  of  Commenie, 4,598,900.. B    367,0I2..4....  4....  367,912 

Back  of  North  America, 1,000.000      dhw 

IIBankofthaEepablio 1,000,000     nair 

•  Bowery  Bank 356,650. .S      26,532. .4. ...4....  26.539 

t  Broadnray  Bank 500,000. .8        4O,000..4....4....   40.000 

ObaihHmBank, 300.000      new  ' 

t  Chemical  Bank 300,000.12       36,a00..6....<i....  36,000 

Citlzeos'  Bank  of  City  of  New-York, 350,000      new 

•  Fulton  Bank 600.000.10       60,000. . 6.. ..S-...  60.000 

Hanover  Bank, 461,050    began  May  10,  1S51. 

Irving  Bank, 300,000      new 

t  Mechanics' Banking  Association 632,000    8       50,560. .4 4 50,560 

Mercantile  Bank, 600,000    new 

{Merchants' Exchange  Bank, 1,235,000.. B        9R,S0D..4 S 111,150 

TOL.  IXIX — JIO.  yi.  6  ,  .ook' 
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I  IB5I.  lesi. 

t  MetrnpoIitaD  Bank, 3,000,000    b«gaD  May,  1  SSI. 

New- York  Eichanaa  Bank 139.000    obw 

tNanb  RiTerBuiE, 6.11.000.. 4  a  "6,200  ..5.... 5....  tS.SM 

J  Ocean  Bank 1,000.000   new &....S....100,OM 

tPscifioBank <sa.700    Jan.,  1851.... 4....4....  33,816 

Feopla'i  Bank, 411,600    new 

Knicketbocker, 300,000    began  Oct,  1851. 

Grocers' 300,000    begBo  Oct  99. 

Empire  Oiij;, new 

'  Hndaon  Kivar, 4 

t  Delaware  and  Hodion  Oanal  Compaoj 5 


*  DiTidead  pniil  May  and  NoTember.  t  Dividend  paid  June 
deud  paid  Febmary  and  Aaguil.  $  DiTidend  paid  April  a 
paid  January  and  Jnly. 

a  The  Nortb  Biver  Bank  paued  iti  dividend  in  1850,  beoauae  of  the  difficnl^  mlb 
the  caabier. 

The  compamtive  capitals  ID  (he  tlir««dti«stliathave«MmeddmdaDdadnriDg 
tbtt  year  are  as  follows ; 


Now-York •28,051.450 $3,510,366 8.93 

Boalon 23,710,000 1,754,375 7.ffll 

Fbiladelpbin. 7,735,000 747,500 8-67 

The  dividends  sre  the  smallest  in  Boston ;  bnt  it  is  because  the  capital  muUi- 
plied  there  the  most  rapidlf.  In  New-York  the  chaacej  are  that  the  ratio  will 
next  year  be  diminisfaed  under  the  competition  of  the  new  capital.  One  of  two 
things  must  happen — either  the  discoonla  must  fall,  or  the  expansion  must  be 
lery  great.    Comparatively,  for  two  years,  the  figures  bare  been  as  follom : 

1850.  1831. 

OqiiUI.  DiTidend.       Fsrcaat  Cipiul  Dltldeod.       PircwI. 

New-York 157,440,370., 12,378,987, .8-69 »SB.0.>1,450.. $3,5 10,5BB..  8.93 

Boston 80,710,000..    1,534.400, .7.68 83,880,000..    1,744, 375.. 768 

Philadelphia...    7,725,000..      7B1,250..9.B0 7,725,000..      747.500--9.67 

Total 55,875,270       4,574,637  69,436,450       5,002,441 

There  has  bean  a  marked  tocresse  id  cspiCal,  except  in  Philadelphia,  where 
the  high  rate  of  praBt  may  mostly  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  bank  competition. 

here  is  now  in  operation  in  New- York  (35,103,100,  and  one  millioD  in  addi- 
tion just  organized — making  an  bcrease  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  capital,  which  is 
to  coQtend  for  the  bnaiDess  of  the  comiag  year.  The  connections  of  the  old 
banks  are  snch  as  to  expose  tbem  mora  to  the  action  of  adverse  eschaogas  than 
are  those  of  the  new  inatitutions,  because  the  latter  have  less  direct  dealings 
with  the  importing  bouses,  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  new  banks  have  a 
broader  scope  for  profits.  The  old  chartered  banks  are  limited  io  their  loans  (o 
two-and-a-half  times  their  capital,  while  new  up-town  bnnks  are  nnhmited.  If 
we  compare  an  old  chartered  bank  with  an  old  free  bank  of  nearly  the  same 
capital,  we  find  resnlts  as  follows  : 

CtpiCnL  Louu,  du.,  IntemtU        Percent. 

drawing  T  per  eent       7  prr  eeat        ofcspitiL 

Mewbants' 11,490,000 $3,399,174 $237,943 16 

AfflsricBn  Exchange 1,500,000 4,591,967 321,347 91 
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Botli  iheaa  banks  pay  1 0  per  ceot.,  but  tbe  former  bas  ^03,403  sarplus,  acd 
the  latter  {424.058.  The  Bowory ,  an  up-towD  ingtitatioa,  has  been  just  thres 
years  in  operation,  nith  a  capital  of  $356,650.  It  has  paid  in  that  tirae  six  divi- 
dends  of  4  per  cent,  dach-^nifiking  $B9,162,  or  24  per  ceat.  of  its  capital,  and 
has  a  surplus  of  S65,S10 — malting  together  43  per  cent,  of  its  capital,  oarned  la 
three  yean.  These  profits  show  that  the  bank  inflatioo  has  but  now  com- 
meoced,  and  mast  enteni)  itself  in  the  coming  year.  Vermont,  Maasachu setts. 
New-Jeraey,  Ohio,  and  IllliiDis,  have  now  bonking  ians  like  that  of  New-York. 
Michigan  has  several  banks od  tbe  same  plan,  but  no  geueral  law  for  theirestab- 
liahmeat.  Efforts  will  be  made  in  PennaylHota,  Maine,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, this  winter,  to  pass  general  lawa  to  banL  on  the  stocks  of  the  respectiTS 
states  i  and,  in  some  cases,  these  will  be  carried  with  little  difficulty.  Th« 
DDQiber  of  new  banks  reported  in  various  localities  for  November,  is  30. 

Tbe  fact  that  we  are  a  specie-prodncing  end  exporting  country,  should,  bow- 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  whatever  tends  to  depreciate  its  value,  as  tbe  crea- 
tion of  paper  money  to  compete  with  it  in  circulation,  will  hasten  it  out  of  the 
country,  and  diroinisli  the  quantity  of  foreign  pradncts  which  we  msy  get  in 
return  for  it. 

The  returns  of  the  New-Orleans  and  Philadelphia  Mint  for  October  enables 
ns  to  complete  the  following  table  of  gold  depoalta  from  Jannary  bi  Novem- 
ber 10: 


Nloemontb 16,311.347.. 

Oetober 299,7«... 

fiovember  to  (beSSlh..    1,400.000... 


t31.398,«5 

4.743,000 

5,5BO*00 

$41.794.045 

SB,550,000 

Toul. 

137,709.792 

5.044,749 

6.880,600 

849.735,141 

3a,as4.06» 

»13,174,045 

117,511.078 

InccsBM - 14,33 

At  New-Orleans  there  waa  no  coinage  in  September,  owing  to  the  repairs  of 
the  machinery. 

The  exports  of  American  gold  in  this  period  have  been  tSe.SOO.OOO,  leaving 
twenty-bur  millions  increase  of  gold  carrency  in  less  than  one  year.  Tbe  bc- 
coanla  now  received  from  Califbrnia  in  relation  to  the  great  snccess  of  the  qnarts 
mioiog,  show  inevitably  that  the  supply  will  next  year  exceed  by  far  any  calcu- 
lations that  have  been  hitherto  made,  and  that  as  a  consequence  there  will  be 
never  again  a  cessalion  of  gold  export.  It  is  one  of  tbe  great  staples  which  will 
pass  out  of  the  country  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  its  production 
overthe  wants  of  the  conotry ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  as  there  is  no  com- 
parative consumption  of  the  article  among  us,  after  the  channels  of  trade  are 
once  supplied,  the  gold  will  be  of  no  value,  anlessa  foreign  market  can  befonnd 
for  it.  And  in  proportion  m  the  extent  m  which  foreign  commodities  can  be 
proonred  for  it,  will  the  "  crop,"  so  to  speak,  be  more  or  leas  valuable.  It  fol- 
lows from  this,  that  par  exchange  is  really  the  relative  value  of  gold  money  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  as  that  article  becomes  a  staple 
export,  exchanges  can  hereafter  never  vary  mnch  from  the  gold  shipping  level. 
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To  illastrate:  the  export*  of  thftconntry  are  DOW  in  the  fbllo'wbg  proportioot, 
per  trade  of  1850; 

Cotum t73>0(H).0OD 

Tobsceo 10,000.000 

Other  raw  prodqoe 36.S14.470 

HaaabcbirM IE, 050,(15 

Spwne 2,046^9 

Total $136^11^4 

Id  return  for  these  eiporta,  and  the  profitaon  thom  added  to  profits  of  freighta, 
we  aent  abroad  (178,138,316  worth  of  propertr,  of  which  $4,638,792  waa  gold 
and  siker.  Now  it  will  be  cdwerred  that  this  iatercbaiige  of  the  prodacia  of 
indaatiy  between  the  United  Statea  and  otber  coaDtriea  took  place  witboQt  the 
interrentioD  of  apecio.  The  exported  produce  furnished  a  snpplf  of  eKcfaaoge 
which  met  the  demaada  of  importers  of  gooda,  and  generally  eiceedod  that  de- 
mand, because  the  rate  of  bill*  did  not  riae  to  the  point  which  permitted  the  ex- 
port of  specie,  bnt  on  the  other  hand  kept  below  that  point  at  the  perioils  of  the 
year  when  cotton  goes  forward  moat  freely,  and  importa  are  least  in  amonnt. 
The  price  of  exchanges  did  uot,  howerer,  link  to  that  point,  1051  a  106,  wbidt 
will  pay  to  import  specie  largely  from  England.  Now  it  ia  abriona  tliat  if  our 
exporta  of  $30,000,000  of  goM  per  annum,  as  this  year,  is  to  be  added  to  tk 
abore  exports,  the  corresponding  import  of  goods  would  be  $310,000,000.  Thi) 
would  give  a  demaud  for  bills  equal  to  973,000,000  in  exceae  of  that  derired 
from  prodnce  other  thoD  gold.  Thia  demand  would  scarcely  stutain  the  rate 
of  bills  nt  that  point  whidi  makes  it  proBtable  to  ship  that  gold,  say  1  lOJ  the 
year  ronnd.  The  moment  the  shipment  of  gold  is  slightly  in  exceaa,  tbe  com- 
petitioo  of  other  bills  would  sink  the  rate,  and  stop  the  shipment  antil  that  ex- 
cess is  compensated.  Thia  will  andonbtedly  be  the  future  course  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  bnt  it  will  uot  therefore  necessarily  interfere  with  the  coarse  of  tbe  baoks- 
As  long  as  those  iustitutlona  conduct  a  aound  busineaa  in  commerdal  paper,  do 
appreheusions  need  be  entertained  of  their  aolveucy-  It  is  only  when  banks  de- 
viate from  sound  principles  that  they  place  themeelves  in  jeopardy.  The  gnaii- 
tity  of  the  precious  metals  which  lesTes  the  country  has  no  direct  cannectioD 
with  legitimate  banking,  which  is  the  adrancing  upon  paper  r^nlarly  matonag 
within  a  giveo  number  of  days.  The  shorter  the  dates  at  which  that  paper 
matures,  the  more  directly  the  bank  has  its  means  widiin  ita  own  control,  and 
90  days  has  hitherto  been  the  limit  of  safety.  It  may  be  the  eaaa  that  here- 
elter  60  days  will  be  the  limit,  or  that  the  iDalitatioas  most  keep  a  much  targsr 
cash  reserre  on  hand.  In  either  cose  the  effect  ia  to  diminnh  profits.  These 
are,  howerer,  now  being  curtailed  in  another  mode,  *i2.,  the  exorbitant  profits. 
banking  having  led  to  such  competitkiD  as  must  necessarily  reduce  ^e  profits  in 
tbe  aggregate. 

If  large  quantities  of  specie  are  to  leave  the  market  after  coming  from  mipl, 
there  most  bea  place  of  depo8iti>nd  if  the  banks  admit  tliese  deposits,  the; 
CBDDOt  loan  upon  them.  The  ordinary  deposits  of  the  banks  are  not  generally 
subject  to  be  demanded  in  specie,  because  they  are  usually  appropriated  to  tbe 
payment  of  aeoruiug  checks  and  notes,  and  bo  long  as  the  notes  discounted  aie 
BtriciJy  commercial  in  their  nature,  they  will  retain  th«  depoaita  wMihi  baai 
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control.  But  whu  U  wanted  is,  s  geDenl  depcMitory  for  the  gold  of  commerce, 
Iik«  mrebonwa  for  good*,  tobacco,  &«■  This  is  Datonll;  a  mint.  If  aacfa  an 
isBtitation  wen  located  hen  at  the  centre  of  commerce  and  finaucia]  arraoge- 
menta,  it  would  not  onlj  save  the  paaaengerB  who  paea  through  New- York  for 
their  taomea  in  the  interior  a  large  aum,  but  it  would  be  the  common  receptacle 
for  gold,  whence  it  wonld  tie  drawn  fbr  export.  It  comes  and  paoaea  oat  with- 
ontin  an7  way  connectiDg  itaelf  with  banking  operatioD.  The  moremeot  of 
gold  will  require  more  ikillfal  banking  to  be  oaft,  and  probt^lj  leaa  profitsble 
Omn  the  inordinate  aomi  now  reoaved  by  these  iutitations. 

During  the  put  ten  months  cotton  haa  follen  rapidly  in  value,  and  the  manu- 
ftctnrera,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  usual  noder  such  circnmstBiiRiM,  refirained 

fmm  bnying  mm*  than  wna  naaanmry  £ir  tbe  ^7,  grsdDalljr  working  up  their 

reeervB  stocks, — thus  throwing  the  loss  incident  upon  declining  Talnes  upon 
deaters,  and  they  hare  suffered  mncb  during  (he  year.  Like  all  things  eke,  this 
decline  reached  its  end.  The  Tery  extnordioary  combination  of  drcumstances 
likely  to  produce  large  demands  fbr  cotton,  viz.,  low  stocks  in  the  bands  of  mann- 
factnrers,  cheap  money,  cheap  food,  cheap  raw  materials,  and  general  good  em- 
ployment, led  to  the  belief  that  a  crop  eren  aa  large  as  3,700,000  bales  in  the 
tJnited  States  might  not  prove  snfficienC,  and  the  trade  entered  the  market 
freely.    In  Liverpool  the  sales  weekly  were  as  followa,  for  fonr  weeks : 


Toulnkn,       Fair. 


Oot.27 .36,740 23,010, 

"    31 aa,4IO 38.550. 

Not.  7 16.130 48.000. 

■■    14 45.160 49,830 


40,940.. 

46,100.. 

58,820- 

70,640- 

-.5  .. 
..5  .. 
..5  .. 
-.5  . 

...4,1MB... 
...  4.9.16... 
...4,12-16... 
...4,1 4- 16... 

...3U4 

1 226,500 

Total  ipinners 154,380 208,439 

Thus,  in  four  weeks,  the  United  Siatee  and  Lancashire  spinners  took  60.O0D 
bales  more  than  last  year.  The  pnrcfaassra  in  the  United  States  sastBinod  the 
prices  above  foreign  orders,  aud  checked  shipments,  more  pRrticnlsrly  thst 
owing  to  low  water  and  tbe  low  prices,  receipts  were  backward.  For  the  cooi- 
ing  year,  therefore,  the  markets  for  all  prodace  look  well,  and  the  indicatioos 
abroad  sre,  that  the  next  great  speeolBtive  ernpleyment  of  accnmalated  British 
capital  will  be  in  United  States  works  of  pnbUe  improvement;  no  other  cbanoel 
seems^to  present  itself. 

All  the  returns  of  traffic  that  have  been  made  of  the  line*  of  rail-roadi  show 
fbr  the  month  of  October  a  great  increese  over  the  corresponding  month  lut 
year.  In  no  instance,  as  far  as  those  returns  have  been  made  public,  has  there 
been  a  decline,  and  in  the  aggregate  tho  increase  of  business  fbr  the  year  thus  fkr 
has  been  very  contiderabla.     Some  of  the  mua  line*  are  as  follow  : 
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WabaA  Btd  Erie  caml,  htd-.taHor.  1. intSM $1M^> •IS.CTS 

fHiiocnal Sept.  I....     399^73 4fis,lt3 683^9 

niinaM and  HMiigB,  HI., Oct,  1....       T6JIS »T,9S4 S0.79f 

New-york  cMtb jtmtioOel.  l....%iei,\%fl. a^BS^Ml 236,351 

Brie  nil-rDsd No*.  1 1.300,140 S,66siS56 1,36S,4)C 

northirni  Ime ^swtoOeL  I....  S,896,04S 3,475,250 579508 

Hictaipai  Gaotn] Nor.  1 rSS.D>7 •H.TSO 347.6S9 

Mwbign  Sonlbern "      93JMW 180,543 87,577 

Venoant  CeDtnl "       .,..     309,700 610,500 3003M 

FtilodelptiH  *nd  Colnmbai ■■      317.094 358,343 40,349 

NMT-YDTk  ud  fUrietD "       ....     413A3I «1,»87 108,156 

StoiiiDgtoD year  to  Sept.  I 180,772 301,333 20,560 

CleT«IaiUl  Bill  ODhlmlilu, 


Tntat 8,975,058. .-...13,357^13. 3,38»,S5< 

Tbia  is  an  increBw  of  45  per  cent,  in  tbe  aggregate  tra*el,  and  affects  all  the 
■tate*.  and  all  aectiooa  <if  all  the  itatea,  ibowing  an  all-perrHduig  proapcTitj,  a 
•DTplna  ot  proSatidona,  and  a  raore  aetire  iaterchange  of  those  prodnctions,  aa 
well  aa  of  traTsl.  The  low  pries*  which  abnndance  of  produce  and  inadeqnau 
demaDd  hara  cooBpircd  to  establish  npan  the  aeaboard  have,  to  a  rerj  consider- 
able extent,  checked  transportation  in  tbehst  weeks  of  du  present  &II.  Large 
•nppliea  of  produce  have  remained  in  the  intsrior,  which,  nnder  an  adeqaato 
demand,  would  baTS  ponred  over  the  public  works  to  mariiet.  It  ia  alao  Am 
case,  that  ^e  facilities  of  rail-road  travel  in  the  winter  induce  many  to  delay 
fbrwardiDg.  who  would  otherwise,  aa  fonneiij,  hnnj  the  stuff  to  market  before 
the  close  1^  narigatioo.  High  prices  for  prodnce,  oonseqnent  npon  foreign  d^ 
mand,  wonM  bring  forward  imnieDM  supplies  dnring  the  winter  months,  and 
dios  make  the  rail-road  receipt*  ibr  that  ieason  greater  than  for  the  antamn. 
In  New- York  the  toils  on  the  nortliem  line  of  rail-mads,  on  tbtt  Erie  cane),  and 
tbe  Erie  rail-road — tbe  three  great  routes  East  and  West — have  all  shown  an 
jmraeDae  increase.  Tbe  tolls  of  the  three  routes  in  IS&O  were  t8,35S,372,  and 
io  tke  aame  time  this  year  SS,541,347.  Tbe  Erie  rail-n»d  last  ytar  waa  not 
open  throngta;  but  all  tbe  "throngh"  traffic  of  the  state  and  local  traffic  paid  this 
jrear  S3,162.97fi,  or  Sfi  per  cent,  more  tdls,  althoogh  the  rates  of  canal  toUa 
were  redaced  As  a  whole,  therefore,  tbe  internal  trade  of  tins  stale  has  in- 
creased 25  per  cent,  in  the  last ; ear,  and  the  intemsl  brade  of  Michigan  in  a  sttU 
greater  ratio,  as  indicated  by  the  traffic  of  tfaotwoiail-roedswbiditnveTae  the 
state  transversely.  They  yielded  last  year  t845,003,  and  this  year  Sl,l80,SS3 
—increase  $335,250,  or  40  per  cent.  The  Ohio  csnala  also  show  an  increase. 
itntwithKaading  the  rapid  mullipllcBtion  of  rail-roada,  and  the  degree  in  wbkh 
their  tolls  increasa,  Kcsults  so  gratifying  not  only  indicate  the  nnparalleled 
proeperi^  of  tbe  country  as  a  whole,  but  also  the  means  which  esist  of  paying 
indebtedceas.  Tbe  pressnre  in  the  money  market — moetly  got  np  by  prolac- 
tioniata  and  bankers  for  effect,  in  September  last — hsa  disappeared,  and  the 
drandance  of  money,  and  the  renewal  of  credit,  folly  justify  the  views  we  then 
took  of  the  matter.  The  export  of  specie  contiones  aa  a  staple  export,  and, 
.  altiioQgh  over  sis  millions  will  have  left  New-York  in  the  month  of  November, 
it  has  ceased  to  inflaeDce  tbe  market,  and  will  pnAablynever  again  do  so.    Tbe 
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■ccoDDtB  from  abroad,  ihowing  large  mIab  and  adTanced  p'icei  in  cotton,  indi- 
cate the  tnraiDg-point  in  tbat  article,  and  ihua  will  probably  not  onljr  iadaca 
larger  esports  of  that  article,  bat  alw  aa  enhanoe  coafidence  in  the  cotton  biUt 
aa  to  reduce  th«  rate  of  excbange. 


POLITICAL. 


that  Ihe  n.  ,         .      ,  . ..  .__  ^_ „   . 

people,  i»  ganenil  and  effeclive.    Tbe  iiitrodiictioii  of  Iho  alavery  qoeition,  a«  a  m 

of  d2»orgsnizatiQD,  ran  prmiiel^  tha  conria  which  jl  did  in  1821.  Itwainsedby  dema- 
KD^ee  to  divide  th^  deniocratjo  parlj,  and  throw  the  ^venmient  into  tbe  hind*  of 
the  redentiati.  It  ii  a  remarkable  tact,  that  when  hj  luch  menu,  with  tbe  co-opeiatioii 
of  apoetale  poli^aiani,  raprobate  panon* — ralae  alike  to  tbdr  people,  ibeir  pnociplea, 
and  tbeir  prDfeuiom — pesdeiiioiiiiim  philiuitbropiBti,  with  tbe  smile  of  Jodia  in  their 
fiice,  and  the  rancor  of  bell  io  their  hearts — men,  whose  professioDS  are  peaca,  and 
whose  discourse  a  of  popular  advaDcemeot  and  mental  improreiaeril — while  they  in*!- 
di  on  sly  foment  aectional  jealoaiy,  excite  nclarian  ipleeii,  promote  eomitr  between 
clwae«of  men — stir  np  national  animoaitiei,  by  preaobing  castoni-hoiue  retabaliona,  and 
exert  ihemselTeainererymodeto  precipitate  bloodshed  andcivilatrifo,  in  order  ihatlbeir 
pitifal  ambition  and  love  of  notonelj  may  be  gratified — with  foreign  iatrignerB  and  in- 
testine traitors,  federalism  obtains  power,  a  coarse  of  political  comiplion,  gross  bribery, 
and  profuse  MiDandering  of  the  pablio  money  ensues,  and  so  dienisti  the  people  a*  to 
override  all  other  qnaatloni,  and  nnite  tbe  people  in  the  angle  otgect  of  pnriGcation  by 
ballot.  Deblcation,  fraad.  and  open  corrupliou,  manifest  UtemselTea  in  erery  grade  of 
patronage,  fromamall  manicipBlofG<^rs  to  cabinet  miniaten.  Every  means  ia  resorted  to, 
to  obtain  money.and  alMoslice  disregarded  in  its  dishursemant.  Itiain  vain  to  ascribe 
tbta  or  that  local  reaaon  for  particalBr  sectional  triamphi;  inch  peraonal  toeal  influenoea 
may  affect  the  pditioian.  bat  notbingbata  deep  and  general  aanaa  of  wrong  would  have 
produced  M>  wide-apread  aod  radicsZa  revolution  as  the  senaral  resnlt  Dr27democralb 
governors  In  30  state*.  Among  them,  the  triamphs  of  Boutwell,  in  Masaachusetts ; 
of  Bigler,  in  California  ;  of  Bigler,  in  Pennsylvania;  of  Wood,  in  Ohio  ;and  of  the  signal 
sacceaa  of  Foote,  in  Miasiaaippi,  and  Oobb,  in  Georgia,  are  the  tnoeloheerins  to  tbe  pa- 
triot.  In  New-York,  there  beineno  eleclionfor  governor,  the  chief  objeot,  beyond  mn- 
nicipal  officBrfl,WBS  the  control  of  the  canal  board.  This  waa  achieved  nnder  most  grati- 
fying circumstances,  a  complete  revolution  being.  St  the  same  time.  elTected  in  the  govern- 
ment of  New-Tork  city,  and  in  the  flnances  of  Ihe  state.  The  whig  party,  years  since, 
■York,  attainecl  power  chiefly  by  the  support  of  the  anti-renter*,  purchased  by 

_; (  r. "—ng,  Btid  they  lost  it  again  by  belrayiojg  thkt  oonfidaoDa,  as 

-ince  between  one  portion  of  the  whig  parly  and  tbe  Van 

10  divided  tbe  derancrats,  that  the  anti-renters  lost  their  mflaence.  Tbe  Van 
Bnren  faction  having  "sloughed  off"  from  the  defeated  democrats,  and  the  possession 
of  plunder  having  divided  the  federalisi*,  tbe  democratie  party  proper,  witb  the  nnti< 
rent  vole,  ha*  recovered  its  rights.  The  trinmph  wonld  have  bean  more  maQifeat  and 
complete,  but  for  tbe  injudicious  nomtnstinn  otmen  who,  Ireah  from  those  VanBaren 
intrigues,  which  have  coat  the  party  so  dearly,  con1d  not  he  expected  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  So  completely  has  fedemtiam  been  destroyed  by  its  own 
oorniption,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  can  make  head  affainat  tlie  popnlar 
oorrent  in  the  campaign  of  1S5S.  There  shonid,  however,  be  no  nttaxation  from  dem*. 
cistio  exartioni.    The  snake  may  he  only  aootohed.    Ilia  neoeasaiy  (o  kill  it. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 

Ih  oar  lutnomber  (p.  476)  we  giTQ  the  doctilitir,  slastJcitj'andlMMci^  of  ods  inch 
of  Uie  hail'  of  the  boad  of  his  fjioelienef  Qeneral  Qoorga  Wutiiiigloii ;  npoD  nibJBC^g 
that  of  hi*  Eioellsnoj  Jamea  Madigon  to  the  BBine  iaatnuneiil,  Mr.  Bniwne  fDnad  the 
followiag  reaatt : 

One  bch  of  the  bur  of  hia  EzeeUeno;  Jamea  Hadiaon,  tried  4th  March,  IBtS,  (Bar. 
30 ;  Ther.  6S  ;  Dew  point  IS7.) 

Wdgbt  Dnctiti^. 

With  1S3  graiiu.  l-SOof  aoi  inch.  E 


J3    "  broke  — 

The  reader  will,  do  doabt,  be  stmak  with  ibe  difiereaoe  between  theae  two  haira — 

Waahington'adiowedadiapOMiioiitoatTeloh  witba  wri^t  of  ITOgndni;  Hadiaon'a 
reqaired  las.  That  of  WoahingtoD's  retained  ita  entire  elaatidty  outil  it  waa  loaded 
with  770  graina;  Madison's  begaa  to  depreciate,  in  thii  reapect,  with  343.  Waahing- 
ton'a  parted  with  ool  leaa  than  1,130,  and  Madiion'a  with  S23  graioa. 

Whether  the  atreogth  of  tJie  bair  of  the  head  ia  or  ii  not  indicaCiTe  of  the  vUaiilj  of 
the  piaraon,  we  will  not  note  diacou ;  it  would  be  prematare,  nalil  we  have  recorded 
thareanlta  of  tome  other  aiperimenta.  Beddea,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  diSerenoea 
between  the  two  bait*  above  alloded  to,  tnafbirl;  be  attribatedtoothercanaea. 

We  wiU  premiie,  that  it  ii  not  doe  to  difference  in  tiie,  for  the  toihII  diameter  of 
Mr.  Mftdiion'a  hair  ia  greater  tbao  (hat  of  Sen.  Washington') ;  the  latter,  (aa  it  will  be 
recollected,)  waa  in  diameter  I-31S  by  1-500,  tbo  former  ia  1-116  by  1.5O0.  Bat  the 
lock  of  hair  of  Mr.  Madiaon,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Browne,  (preaeated  the  6th  of 
Janoary,  1649,  by  hia  widow,  Mra.  D.  P.  Madiuii,)  wu  from  hair  ^eterred  by  her  in 
hia  life-time  from  the  anniiufi  of  hia  head  ;  and  it  waa,  therefore,  a  collection  ofbair 
that  had  com  to  maiurilg,  and  waa  ready  to  be  removed  aa  effete  matter  with  iha  ilighl 
force  of  the  oomb.  It  ia  therefore  aubmit'ed,  that  the  deEcieocy  in  atrengtb  of  the 
hair  in  qaealion,  whan  compared  with  that  of  Oeaeral  Waahinglon,  ia  one  linh  in  the 
chain  of  preamnptive  ertdenoe,  that  hair  of  the  bead  srrtvea  at  its  climax  of  wCrtngtli 
with  that  of  its  fnncd,  bt/brt  itfaUt  from  the  head. 

HenlA,  who  nndentandi  the  nrganizatioD  of  a  hair  aa  well  aa  any  petaon  living,  de- 
aoribee  the  bnttona  of  hdn  that /oU  okC,  uttmnt;  and  Mr.  Browne  diaoovered  the 
aame  appearanoe  npon  the  bnttona  of  the  halra  of  Hr.  MadiuD.  But  we  mnat  not  an 
tidpate  oonelvea,  aa  we  deaign  to  apeak  of  the  btUoiu  of  haira  hereafter. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BBOXiaHAM'8  LTCEQM. 
At  thii  booae,  Mr.  Neafis  prudnced  Iba  prize  play  of  Mobunnied,  written  fbr  Mr. 
Porraat  by  George  H.  Mile*,  Raq.,  ofBaltunore,  bat  the  repreaenlacioD  wa>  not  attended 
with  kny  ooDsdecable  locceM.  Mr.  NeaGe  is  a  promiung  yonngactor,  bnt  he  bai  Dot 
yet  mcceeded  in  diicarding  the  faalta  of  the  melo-dramatic  Mhool  in  which  he  reoeiied 
hii  tnrly  edncalion.  At  the  ooDcIniion  of  hii  engagemoDt,  the  Bounett  Family  re-ap- 
peared, acd  produced  the  celebrated  ballet  La  Bayadere.  Of  the  dancing,  it  ii  almoat 
annecewary  to  ipeak,  fnrthm  than  to  aay  Ihat  Caroline  and  her  litten  Bcqnittsd  them- 
■elveevrilfa  tiieiroioal  grace  and  elegance.  The  mono  wa> rendered  s>  well  as  ooold 
be  expected.  Leach  made  a  very  good  Olifbnr ;  and  a  Mr.  AUeyne,  annoanced  as  a 
new  tenor,  was  oast  for  the  Unknown  ;  he  ii  eridantly  a  novice  on  the  hoardis  bnt 
managed  to  get  throDgh  hia  part  cleverly,  withont  dicplaying  any  ocnaidemble  mniioal 
ability.  Min  Barton  u  Ninka  formed  thq  principal  featore,  and  reoeived  the  deaerved 
compliment  of  an  ateere  for  her  aingingof  the  ballad  "  Whene'er  a  IHelidiain  need." 
She  baa  alwayi  been  an  excellent  aid  at  Bnnigliam'i  in  operatic  piecee,  and  we  tnut 
that  ahe  will  riie  ia  her  prafeamon  an  r^idly  aa  she  detervee.  Koamth's  Koto,  a  witty 
trifle  from  the  pea  of  the  indnstrions  manager,  contains  some  good  hits  at  the  times, 
and  has  amused  the  andienoes  as  an  after-piece.  Mia  Cuhman  oommenced  an  engage- 
ment on  the  24th  instant,  aa  a  sort  of  foil  to  Forrest  at  the  Broadway.  The  house  was 
fairlyfilled  at  her  representation  DrHamlat.  The  character  was  played  with  apiriE,  bat 
ahe  was  not  perfect  in  tbe^teit,  and  ber  falae  readings  were  many  and  glaring,  betray- 
ing not  only  a  want  of  acquaintaace  with  the  spirit  of  the  anther,  bat  a  bad  taste  in  the 
Bubstitated  phrase*. 

ITALIAN  OPBRA  H0D8B. 
Lnred  by  a  delusive  hope,  Max  Maretzek  re^jpened  the  Astor  Place  OpetA  Hoosefor 
s  teaaoD  of  twenty  nights,  the  greater  part  of  which  number  have  already  passed,  bat 
there  has  been  a  snooeaaion  of  poor  houaee.  A  fatality  ia  connected  with  the  opera 
boase ;  people  do  not  go  there  with  the  hearty  relish  manifeated  laat  snmmer  at  Castle 
Garden ;  Max  eould  have  filled  a  larger  honae  at  low  prices,  but  we  fear  (bat  not  many 
of  the  real  lovers  of  moaio  can  afford  to  pay  one  dollar  for  the  same  amuaement  befbre 
enjoyed  at  half  the  som.  Norma,  La  Favorito,  Maria  Di  Boban,  and  Emani  have 
bsBD  presented,  but  as  yet  we  have  bad  only  SteSanonl,  Pico,  Bettini  and  Marini. 
Other  artiste*  have  been  promised,  and  will  probably  ^pear  before  the  cloee  of  the 


BROADWAY  THBATEB. 

.  Mr.  Collins  has  been  playing  his  roni^  of  obaracters  at  this  theatre  to  poor  houses  ; 
who  can  wonder  at  this  I  Mr.  Collin*  haa  not  the  manners  a!  the  genuine  Irishman, 
neither  the  rollicking  bnuMr,  the  ready  wit,  nor  the  easy  off-hand  addteaa  i  hi*  Iri*h- 
ism  is  exceedingly  oockneyiah,  and  he  cannot  compare  with  many  comparatively  un- 
known who  have  appeared  on  the  stage  with  leas  edat.     Mr.  Forrest  haa  re-appeared, 

and  prodncad  bis  celebrated  play  of  Metamora,  to  an  overflowing  bonse.  The  Lsst 
of  the  Wampanoags  succeeded  it.     Theatricals  for  the  coming  month  promise  well, 

wiibMr.  ForrealBt  the  Broadway,  Miss  Cnshman,  and  Mrs.  Forrest,  who  will  make  ber 
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dtttU  at  Brongbam'i — it  u  a  tingalsr  taita  that  ifaoDld  lead  a  \aAj  poswHad  of  an  in- 
depandeaof  of  tl,500  per  nanam  to  go  npaa  (he  stage — iha  Ravela  at  Niblo's,  and 
OBrniaD,_FraLcb  and  lulian  Operas  and  VaudeviUaa  at  tbs  A«tor  PIbod  Opsra  Haiua, 
BiDiuemeQt-geBken  will  bsve  ampla  oppartaaitin  to  gratify  their  Tariona  taatea. 

NIBLO'S  OABDBN. 
The  EtaTelacondaae  diairaitnordiaaiyperformaacsB  at  tfaifllionw,  nightly  a*tncting 
large  aodiencei,  and  d»ligfating  theta  with  their  □aaqoallod  parformaQcea.  For  many 
yean  the  RbtsI  Family  have  been  before  the  pnblic,  and  their  popularity  baa  bean 
ooDataatly  on  the  inorearc,  nndl  at  lait  Uiey  haVe  beooma  firmly  establUhed  aa  ooe  of 
the  great  fa«tare«  of  BtCraotion  with  Naw-Torfc  aight-aaeii.  Maiolm,  the  Nlgbt  Owl. 
bu  been  revived  in  all  its  former  aplendor.  M.  Blondtn  is  reoMvingeacomiama  fromall 
qoartara ;  ha  ia  a  daring  parfinmer,  and  many  of  hii  EmIb  anpaaa  anydung  of  tlia  kiod 
•var  lM£:»e  aihibilsd. 


NOTICES  or  NEW  BOOKS. 

Fill  or  Poland  ;  Containiog  an  Analytical  and  a  Fhiloaophical  Acoonnt  of  the  Came* 
which  Oonapired  in  the  Rqid  of  that  Nation,  together  with  a  Hiatory  of  the  Caunlry 
from  ita  Origin.  By  L.  C.  Saitdh.  2  voIb.,  lSmo.,pp.  S63  and  6St.  New-York  : 
Oharlei  Sorlbner. 

Tb«  anthor  of  theae  volnmei  haa  nnderlaken  bil  task  aa  if  it  was  to  be  the  laat,  the 
final  effort  to  draw  the  faalnrea  of  that  gloriouB  nation,  whose  light  fas*  diaappesred, 
perhapa  Ibrev«r,  from  die  Enropean  conatellation.  After  a  few  yeara  under  [he  irmt 
aceptrsi  of  ADatria  and  Kowia,  acarce  anything  will  remain  of  the  former  atate  and 
glory  of  Poland,  nnleaaitba  aome  aparka  of  that  invincible  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  it 
iaaaid,  can  never  ba  entirely  eitinguiahed  in  the  hnmanboaom.  Hehaa  entered  npon 
hi*  labor  with  foU  pnrpoaa  to  make  bia  work  conform  to  tba  atandard  of  the  beatpiecea 
of  historical  compoaition.  Tha  view  which  ha  haa  taken  of  his  anbject  may,  therefora, 
be  regarded  aa  complete,  M  preaenlieg  it  in  every  light,  end  weighing  and  testing  the 
importance  of  prtnoiples,  aa  dieenaung  tfae  infloence  of  measnref,  and  shDMriog  the 
oaniea  of  miifbrtane  to  Poland.  Aocnrdingly,  the  titles  of  tha  ebaptera  enihnica  de- 
partments of  hiatorical  knowledge,  and  the  whole,  gronped  together,  oompriaeall  ihatie 
of  geaaral  iolareat  in  a  hiatorical  or  philosophical  view  of  this  nation.  We  are  pleased 
(hat  the  BQthor  bat  not  "  sacrificed  sense  to  aound" — that  he  haa  not,  aa  is  ollen  the  case, 
bestowed  more  care  npon  rxnmding  tha  aentenoea  than  npon  the  verification  of  fiM;ta^ 


Thialiook  having  reached  na  joalaa  we  ware  on  the  eve  of  pnblication,  preventa  na 
flnm  giving  anetlended  notice,  or  even  any  no^e  of  ita  merits.  We  can  merely  apeak 
of  its  appearance,  and  in  this  respect  its  typography,  &c.,  reSeol  crMit  npon  tha  pnb- 

FoiMa.    By  Blobard  Henry  Btoddard.    Tioknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  Boston. 

From  Mr.  Stoddard'i  well  known  abililiea,  we  expected  a  good  book  of  poema,  nor 
hava  we  beea  disappointed ;  we  might  ficd  faalta  were  we  disposed  to  aeek  for  blem- 
libes  instead  of  beauties,  batthey  are  the  faults  of  every  yonag  writer — imilativeoess 
and  oceaaional  weaknsas.  Hr.  Stoddard  is  a  maater  of  melody;  our  eara  are  not  tor- 
tmed  by  diacordani  rhymea,  otstombling  measnre,  and  we  caneicose  the  Teimysonian 
finiah  for  the  sake  of  tbd  original  tbongbta.  The  volame  is  vaiy  neatly  iasoed. 
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Tot  WoDDBTKi.    A  HoUdaj  Gift     Edited  bj  Cnrolbe  Hay.    lAaitay  &  BlackisloDe, 

Philadelphia. 

Miu  Knj  has  already  appeared  before  ihe  pnblic  id  two  volnmei-— one,  a  compila- 
tioD  of  the  American  Female  Poet*,  and  the  other,  Treewred  Thaaghta  from  faTorite 
Authori.  The  present  volume  coDlaioa  more  of  her  origiual  writinga  tbaa  Ihoie  we 
bave  menlioned.  Among  the  oootribalora  we  observe  the  names  of  George  W.  Be- 
tbune,  D.  D.,  Samuel  H.  Tnmer,  D.  D.,  Clement  C.  Moore,  LL.D.,.Tliomaa  Addiioo 
BicWds,  Cbarlrs  Carroll  Leads— one  of  oar  contiibalora— and  several  alhera  whoae 
names  are  fiimiliar  to  our  ean.  The  volame  reflects  grsKt  credit  apon  the  pablisbers  for 
its  external  appearance,  and  the  editor  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  tbe  reading 
matter,  both  original  and  selected. 

A  CiTEDHisM  or  F<.HiliAR  TaiHQS  ;  Their  history,  and  the  events  which  led  to  their 
discoverv,  with  a  short  eiplanation  of  same  of  the  nataral  phenomena.     For  Ihe  use 
of  schoola  and  families.     By  Emily  Elizabeth  Willemeet.    Caret'nllj  revised  by  an 
American  Teacher.     Lindsay  &  Blackistone,  PhilsdelpbiH. 
A  very  useful  hook  hi  the  sphere  for  which  it  is  designed — containing  a  great  deal  of 

asefal  information,  and  well  calculated  to  aid  youthful  echolars  in  their  studies. 

LsirLtTB  or  Mchokt  :  An  IHuminated  Annual,  for  1852.  Edited  by  Baynal  Coales, 
M.  D. ;  with  twelve  EngraviagB.  B.  H.  Butler  &,  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Thii  favorite  Illuminated  ADDoal  has  reached  its  eighth  volume,  and  is  issued  in  a 
style  not  inferior  to  auy  c  f  its  predecessors.  Tbe  embellishments  are  mostly  of  a  plei^ 
ring,  domestic  character,  Bad  tbe  literary  contribntions  highly  respectable.  In  point  of 
typographical  aiecatiouiithis  volume  is  entitled  to  great  commendation;  bat  (be  binding, 
though  more  sub itaulial  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this  kind,  ia  not  in  the  best  teste,  and 
lacks  the  high  fioish  of  Engllah  workmanship..  ..:,.! 

By  LienL  OoL  Chu.  Hamilton  Smith, 

It  i>  with  great  pleasure  that  we  bail  the  appeaxanoa  of  WOTks  upon  this  great  sub- 
ject, inasmuch  as  thai  it  nmnifeils  a  grovriug  interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  poblio.  It 
is  one  which  baa  hitherto  been  treated  in  ■  theoretical  manner  on  ■  basis  of  assumed 
beta  and  imagined  cironnutancee.  Tbe  miitj  of  the  hnman  raoe  was  not  long  since  r<»> 
garded  as  a  thing  fixed  according  Co  Mosaic  history.  It  ia  nowdemoastraled  that  the 
origin  of  man  was  diverse,  and  that  races  have,  since  all  time,  been  what  they  now  are. 
The  great  work  of  W.  R.  Van  Amringe,  Esq.,  was  the  first  to  place  the  qaeation  on  Ihe 
psychical  differences  oflbences,  and  the  aolnal  iuvestigatians  of  Paul  A.  Browne,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia,  inb)  Ibesabjectortaairaitd  wool,  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
negroea  have  true  wool.     The  work  of  Uamiltou  Smith  is  well  worthy  of  a  carefhl 

Bbaooidocid  ;    A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tathill.    Charles  Scribner. 
Thia  is  one  of  a  very  entertaining  series  of  jnvenile  tales,  entitled  "Stories  for  Bun- 
Dier  Daya  and  Winter  Nights."     [llostntCed,  and  well  got  np  by  Mr.  Scribner. 


1  the  last  oenlurj.    By 

This  story  is  well  meaiitprebBbly&ra  juvenile  tale,  but  wn  donbt  ihesxpedieitoyof 
attempting  to  inoalcate  morals,  reasoning  and  statements,  that  riper  judgment oowImuu 
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